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Preface 


After the early sessions of the Philosophy Summer School in China. 
British and Chinese Summer School colleagues agreed that further scholarly 
projects could augment the role of the Summer School in promoting and 
shaping philosophical studies in China, They judged that an authoritative 
English-Ch inese dictionary of western philosophy would be the most effec¬ 
tive additional tool to assist philosophers, students, general readers and 
translators in their approach to philosophy. On this basis» Nicholas Bunnin 
(Chairman of the British Committee of the Summer Schotd) and Qiu Ren- 
/ong (Chairman of the Chinese Committee of the Summer School) prepared 
a successful application to the Leverhulme Trust to fund the dictionary pro¬ 
ject at,the Centre for Modern Chinese Studies, University of Oxford, A gen¬ 
erous Leverhulme grant provided financial support from November 1994 to 
October 1997 and included funds for a research post and other crucial ex¬ 
penses. In CDxford. Nicholas Bunnin directed the project, and Jlyuan Yu was 
the project researcher. 


'Vhe dictionary has emerged from this collaboration. Although entries 
are presented alphabetically, they were prepared in different sections. The 
dictionary also has an appendix listing major western philosophers and their 
principal publications. Although the dictionary covers a wide historical 
range and explores many subject areas, it focuses on terms involved in cur¬ 
rent philosophical discussion and gives special emphasis to contemporary 
analytic philosophy. All entries begin with a philosophical term, in some 
eases leading to a cross reference to another entry, but otherwise leading to 
a full entry. Each full entry is intended to provide a clear and challenging ex 


position to give readers access to major philosophical issues associated with 
the icrm. Queries and objections arc often included to capture the perplexity 
arising from philosophical questions and to encourage readers to be active 
and critical in their response to the dictionary as a whole. Many entries give 
the derivation of their terms from Ureek, Latin, French or Clerman. All en¬ 
tries conclude with an illustrative quotation from a classical or modern 
source. The English version of each entry is accompanied by a translated 
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Chinese version, a feature which should help philosophical translators as 
well as other scholars. Many readers will consult the dictionary for help in 
understanding individual terms, but others will explore a given philosophical 
issue or area by reading a range of related entries, A philosopher browsing 
through the text or reading it cover to cover will learn much about the histo¬ 
ry and structure of western philosophy and its sources of creative dispute, 

Jiyuan Yu and Nicholas Bunnin compiled the dictionary together, I'he 
director designed the project, but the researcher was responsible for most of 
the work of preparing the list of headwords and the bulk of the entries them 
selves. Nicholas Bunnin edited the English text, with assistance from James 
Kinch (Wolfson College, Oxford), The C Chinese translation of the text was 
prepared by Jiyuan Yu, who edited the Chinese text, and by twelve other 
philosophers dealing with their own specialist areas; 

Chen Bo (Peking University) 

Philosophical Logic 

Duan Zhongqiao (People’s University of China) 

FoiiticaL Philosophy ^ Philosophy of Social Science^ Philosophy af 
La'W f Philosophy of History 

Gong Qun (People’s University of China) 

Ethics 

Hu Xinhe (Institute of Philosophy, Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences ) 

Philosophy of Science 

Jiang Yi (Institute of Philosophy, Chinese Academy of Social Sciences) 
Philosophy of Language KpisteynoLogy 

Tang Refeng (Institute of Philosophy. Chinese Academy of Social Sci¬ 
ences) 

Philosophy of Mind 

Tao Xiuao (Beijing Foreign Studies University) 

Kant ^ Hegel and Mara: 

Wang Keping (Beijing 2nd Foreign Languages University) 

Aesthetics 

Xu Kelei (Sichuan University) 

Medieoal Philosophy and Philosophy of Religion 

Xu Youyu (Institute of Philosophy, Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences) 

Russell and Wittgenstein^ Logical Positivism 

Yu, Jiyuan (University of Oxford) 

Greek Philosophy , Metaphysics 

Zhang Xianglong (Peking University) 

Modem European Philosophy 
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Zhou Xiaoliang (Institute of Philosophy, (Chinese Academy of Social 

Sciences) 

Empiricism * Rationalism 

In preparing entries, we aimed to provide a clear, balanced and sophis¬ 
ticated picture of philosophy derived from primary works, leading scholarly 
authorities and our own philosophical insights. The quotations and appendix 
indicate the extensive range of primary sources consulted, but the entries 
themselves also reflect our gratitude to an excellent range of contemporary 
philosophical encyclopedias, dictionaries, reference works and textbooks, 
including Paul Edwards, ed, : Encyclopedia of Philosophy . 8 vols (MacmiT 
Ian, 1967) ^ J, O, Urmson 8^-Jonathan Ree , eds. ^ The Concise Encyclopedia 
of Western Philosophy Philosophers ^ new ed. (Routledge, 1 989); Stuart 
Brown, et al j eds. : Biographical Dictionary of Tzventieth Century Philos(.i- 
phers (Routledge, 1996); Robert Audi, ed. ; 'Phe Cambridge Dictionary of 
Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 1995); G- Vesey & P. Foulkest 
Collins Dictionary of Philosophy (Collins, 1990); Antony Flew, ed. : A Dic¬ 
tionary of Philosophy (Pan, 1979); A. R. Lacey; A Dictionary of Philoso¬ 
phy^ 2nd ed. (Routledge, 1986); Thomas Mautner, ed, ; A Dictionary of 
Philosophy (Blackwell, 1996)5 Peter A. Angeles j The HarperCoUins Dic¬ 
tionary of Philosophy, 2nd ed. (HarperCoUins, 1992); Simon Blackburn- 
The Oxford Dictionary of Philosophy (Oxford University Press, 1994); J. 
O. Urmson; 'I he Oreek Philosophical Vocabulary (Duckworth, 1990); A. 
C. Grayling, ed. ; Philosophy- A Guide Through the Subject (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1995); Nicholas Bunnin 8-. E. P, Tsui-James , eds, The Black- 
•well Companion to Philosophy (Blackwell, 1996); Ted Honderich, ed. , The 
Oxford Companion to Philosophy (Oxford University Press, 1995); the 
Black-ujell Companions to Philosophy series; the Blackwell Philosopher Dic¬ 
tionaries senes; and the Cambridge Companions to Philosophers series. Ed¬ 
ward Craig, ed. : Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ] 0 vols (Rout¬ 
ledge, 1998) appeared only when the dictionary was ready to hand over to 
People’s Press for publication. 

The compilers wish to thank all who helped to make the dictionary pos¬ 
sible. In addition to those mentioned above, we wish to thank the British, 
Chinese and Australian Committees of the Summer School and its sponsoring 
bodies: the Institute of Philosophy of the Chinese Academy of Social Sci¬ 
ences; the Royal In.stitute of Philosophy; the Centre for Modern Chinese 
Studies. University of Oxford; the Australian Academy of the Humanities; 
and the Academy of the Social Sciences in Australia; and our publishers the 
People s Publishing House. The Philosophy Library and the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary at the University of Oxford made their philosophical riches available to 



the project, Edward Craig and Chad Hansen were referees for the project. 
Sir Peter Strawson assessed the initial list of headwords. Our editors Ms, 
Chen Yarning and Mr, Jiang Yi gave splendid support in preparing the 
manuscript for publication and saved us from many errors. We are. howev¬ 
er. responsible for the final judgement of the contents and translations. We 
both enjoyed our intensive work in compiling the dictionary, and each 
learned so much from the philosophical insights of the other. We end by 
thanking the Leverhulme Trust for transforming the dream of the dictionary 

to the concrete volume before vou, 

+■ 


Nicholas Bunnin 
Jiyuan Yu 
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A fort/ori 

I l.j'tirit for sironger rcnson« even more or wilh 
more [’tTtfiinty_ Ad argument th^Jt if everything which pos- 
sc'Sse!^ A ■will R, then if given thing pusse^^ses A TO 

a gref.iTcr degree, it hat^ a ^itronger ren^ion (u !.o pos¬ 

sess B. For fo\;:TiTple* if all oM man who are healthy can run, 
then a Jorison a young men who has greater health t.han old 
men can run, 

‘^All the so-called relational (or a Jorfiori.) syllogisms 
depend on the Transitivity oF relations. -Cohen and Nagel, 
An fnt.rofhirt/rm jto Cwg/r orid JHethoJ. 


lE^as 

LttT , * S'- ETua a ”, “ .e iiii ”. e >j 
B 99^ti 

tfefi a-IS SnU »sti • TrEE « 
^ 113 «li*OJPt:S^3S Fife S-Z.. ^4 d 

tslifiE. 

“ - - iVJ J?f ffl W ^ IW « *) W .2 a ife 

TT Si -r it M fe a ft /' - - SI E w Fti IS : 


A priori/a poi^teriori 

[Lauri! sz phori, fnam what is earlier; a posUriori, 
from what cornos after J 'I’his epistemological distinction was 
Originally applied to two kinds of arguments in Aristotle and 
in medieval logic, If an argument proceeds from a cause to its 
effect , it is railed a psPori. and if it protaieds from an effect 
to its eatist^ it i;; a posteriori. 'The distinction was later ap¬ 
plied to concepts, propositions, knowledge and truth- Leib- 
ni;: distiiigui^^hcs truth a prion Uroth of reason) from truth a 
posteriori (Truth established by experience). This corre¬ 
sponds tT) lliiine’s distinction between kn<jwledgc about mat 
ters of fact and knowledge about relations of ideas. For 
Kant T knowledge is a prioj-i if it is indepcnflent of experience 
anr.J docs not require expt;rfence to establish its truth , anrl is 
a posdfriin-i if it ts based on experience. He also connects this 
dichotoniy woh the distinct inn hctweeii the analytic and the 
synthetic - and claims that all analytic jiidgctirents are u prior- 
h His niapr tamcern in the (A-itigur Of Furr Reason is how 
synthetic o prifzri judgement is pos-sible. The distinction be¬ 
tween ihe u priori and the a posteriori is also related to the 
distinction between the necessary and the conringeni. But the 
relations among these distinctions pose various problems. 
Philosophers have been debit ling whether a priori jrraposi- 
tions musi be necessary, or universal, and whether a posleri 
on propositions nruat be contingent. Kripke argues that a 
posirriori necessity is logically possible. 

‘‘There are two kinds of cognition. .An a po-ion one, 
which is indt^pendent of experiences and an a posteriori one, 
which is grounded on empirical principles. ”—Kant, JA'clares 
CAi Lome (ed. Young), 1992, p, 352, 


L T jx H ^* It" ^ s -^fj m 

^/id E^> r f MM) fD AS 

® i# , .to ^ ^ TJI :f ^ ^ ^ a X m rtj 

T:fHj; tolA# r 

,-iA ^ - ■ bIJ 

X ^±fi 

ii'j- 

it VA , frt X ^ .rn «: Jm 1 g ffij. 

“>fiFtn, 0P- -^^Till it 
■j X (1^, 

1992 'if^,1^253 
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A prLi.iri knowJcdge 


A priori knowl^dj^e 

Kiiowle dgc which IK believed to be univerKally certain 
and neeeKsarily true. It is known and justified independent of 
experiential evidence. A priori knowledge ia in-contrast to 
empirical or a ponarion knowdedge. Rationalism as^sumes the 
existence of a prion knowledge mainly from the necessity of 
matheinarlral and Itigical truths. This is elaborated in detail 
by Kant who also argues that u priori knowledge can be syn¬ 
thetic. His three distinctions, i. e. prion / a posteriori ^ 
necessary / con< irigent. analytic / synthetic, have been tlie 
focus of the contempotary discussion of a priori knowledge. 

Some empiricists admit the existence of a priori knowl¬ 
edge, but claim that it is trivial and only expresses the rela¬ 
tions between our ideas (Hume), or that it can only be ana- 
lyttc truth based on the meanings of the words ralber than 
knowledge about the world. Other empiricists tend to reject 
the existence of this form of knowledge, by claiming thai 
prominent examples of a prion knowledge such as mathemat¬ 
ical truths can be inductively justified (Mill), or thai the dis¬ 
tinction be)ween analytic and syntheiic is not tenable, and 
that no necessity can be known other than en:L[}irically 
(Q uinc). Kripke and Putnam also deny the Internal relation 
betw^een necessity and the a priori. 

1 he proponents of o p/riori knowledge usually claim that 
we have a faculty of intuitson by which we may ascertain the 
truth ot cj priori propositions. On the other hand, the opjio- 
ncnls of u priori knowledge insist that there is no psychologi¬ 
cal evidence to suggest that we hfivc such a mysterious cogni¬ 
tive faculty. 

An instance of knowledge is a priori if and onlv if its 
justification condition is a priori. in tllfc s£nsr tllfll it docis nnc 
depend on evidence ftorn sensory experience. Moser 
(ed. )i A Priori Knfmjlrdjfr. 1987, p. 1. 

A priori propirsition 

A proposition or stfitentciir whose truth is not based on 
empiriesl investi^rafion. In contrast to empirical or a po.iteri. 
ari propositions which are known through experienne. Math- 
eniaticaJ axioms, logical law.s and metaphysical propositions 
are generally regarded as examples of a priori propositions. 
Tf al! the concepts in an a priori proposition arc a prion con¬ 
cepts. the proposition is called an absolutely a priori proposi • 
lion. Utherw'ise. it is called a relatively o priori propo.silitin. 
Ktnpiricism holds ihat all knowledge must be based on expe¬ 
rience. Conserpiently, it tends to reject speculative meta¬ 
physics. although it then becomes a major task to provide a 
satisfactory empiricist account of mathematical and logical 
truth.s. 

It is traditional to say that an a priori proposition is a 
proposition that is 'independent of experience^, and i.s such 
that ‘if you undetstand it, then you can see that it is true^. ” 
--■[ihisholm. Ftmon and Object , 1976, p, 80. 
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Abdutrion 


A thJ!i 

|(Trcc?kT I’.ode ti, sometime^ t rfinslalri'I as tliisijess ^ l.Jii- 
likf todi’ (this) 1 which is sinifjly a fjronoun which can refer to 
everything, iodp. ti. is a technics! term introducecJ hy Arisu:)- 
tle. In thf' (.'ati'gories lie defines it as “individiial and numeri¬ 
cally one” and takes it as a mark of a primary substance fsen¬ 
sible particular). In contrast, a secondary substance (species 
and genus 1 is marked by pnion tj (a kind). In the Mcm- 
phy<^u's t tode ii is one criterion for primary substan.ee. In 
contrast, the universal Is not substance and is labelled 
f.oii/ndf: (f.ircek; such, the equivaleru of polan u.'), Aristotle 
claimed that among form, matter and the composite of form 
and matter, iorm best meets the criterion of toda ti. with the 
contpositc second. Since UhU. o' scerns straightforwardly to 
denote a particular thing, Aristotle’s form appears to be a 
particular, Hut this is a disputable point, for many who be¬ 
lieve that .Aristotelian form is a kind of universal maintain 
that todf li IS not rmcessarily a particular, but can niean a de 
termination and that an inj'hna specie.^ can also be tode ti. 
The morphology /We ti suggests that one of its two con- 
stituem. words is a class-name and that the other restricts the 
class to a single memher, btit it is disputable which function 
should be assigned lo which word. 

“Kverything that is common indicates not ‘a this^ but 
\siich- , htu substance is ‘a thisk Aristotle, Mf^iaphydcs ^ 
10(j3a6-7. 


ti thisness’J 

tH.M 

-t# 

, LU T m^ ^# I'X pvion 

* [J, C "1^ T \^\ 

paioT} ti) 

ri * si; ii j® « « * ^ ti :2 .# ± rfi], ® s tt a-f- 

‘■a -f-’’mum-n.'hPiik-z.\ii-r"^ -t-’-w 
A ft .t .St Ip - f-1# ♦ ti,* .tE M 

-I: ^ ® ll<J ®iCa-t-Stffl. tHafe)' ■ 'vLZ 

ta fe A it a—t-”# Jp - ® fi a til, 

riJUtt -0«a.Wtt*tTSW)ltB.Wliltl"a 

m-t-ftM ‘a--*’. ift'm 

■a 

#;<:l@'ifii±ti^)),L003a6- 7. 


Abandonment 

■An experience gained through realising that there are no 
pi m Cl pies or autborirtes to guide one’s life. .Accord 
ing to existentialism, this expiTiencc helps tis to recognise 
that one cannot attain authentiehy hy appeal lo (Irod or to 
philo-sophical systems. We should each und(;rstartd oiir own 
unique exisientia! condition, reject bad faith, and assume full 
responsibility for Jife. The conception of abandonment is 
hence related to (.he cxisteiitialisr account of the autonomy of 
the agent. 

“When wn^ speak of'abandonment' -a favourite word of 
Heidegger -we only mean to say that Clod does not cxjst, 
and that it is necessary to draw the consocpience of his ab¬ 
sence righi to the end. ” Sartre, E.ristentialPm (uid Human 
rn/i, 198^. pp. 


^ tfi ff ^ ^]ji EfU ^ ^ n # A a 

*' ^ I Jc fn ib: ‘-fj* ■ A ^ ^ li ^ ) 

Bt , 5)^ jf I R F , K 

(;#^A.)iC^n.AiI± Ai>,198!) 32-33 

A. 


Abduction 

C , S. Peirce's terrn for the logic of discovery, a creative 
process wbicb is one <if the three fundamental types of rea¬ 
soning in sciemre, along with induction and deduction When 
■we cncoLinmr .a new phenomenon which cannot he explained 
through the application of a general law, we should pick out. 
ceriain charactcnstlc fenaiureH of this new phenomenon and 
attempt (0 find reJatfons among these features. After forming 


a a j* j I - * a 14! ^ju n a ijg S9 Hr a ft HO/jv' s 
K.+jjA-- ifnsaws+tt ,'SiSAjS 
a a*# ffi 2: fig» wA'tM ct 

ima- 
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.^ttvrrril thoorioa or hypot:hes<‘f^ which might exphiin the phe- 
[lomerion. should select one of them to test figain^;i. expe- 
rionco. Such a process of reasoning to form cmpirio/jl iJicorics 
or hypotheses for testing is called abduction. Fcjrcc also 
called it retroduction, hypothesis or presumption, but other 
philosopher^^ have, normaily called it induction. Peirce distin¬ 
guished abduction from induction by defining induction as the 
experimental testing of a theory, lie held that abduction is 
what .‘Xristotle discussed as apagago (Greek - leading away, 
substituting a more likely premise for a less aeccpiable one). 

Presumptiont or more precisely, ahdunion . . . fur¬ 
nishes the teasoner with vhe problematic theory which induc¬ 
tion verities- ”—Peirce* CoUexted Workfi^ T1, p. 277, 

Abortion 

The intentional killing of a foetus or fertilised human 
egg by causing its expulsion from the mother’s wornb before 
its birtlu Whether abortion should he morally permuted has 
been intensively debated in the past few decades and has be¬ 
come a major political and legal issue in many industrialised 
countries. One focus of the debate is on the moral status of a 
foetus. Is a foetus a person with a substantive right ro life7 
The anti-abortion argument holds that a foetus :s already a 
person and therefore should he within the scope of the moral 
rule that yt^u should not kill”. This view leads to a discus¬ 
sion concerning the concept, of personhood, that is at what 
stage between conception and birth does a foetus becomes a 
person. Another focus concerns the rights of the pregnant 
woman. Does she have a right to bodily autonomy, including 
the right to decide what happens to her own body? Even if a 
foetus is a person, how shall we balancf^ irs rights and the 
woman’s rights? Still another problem contrerns the extent to 
which we should take into account the undesimhle conse¬ 
quences of the prohibition of abortion, such as poverty and 
overpopulation. Differeni sides of the debate hold different 
positions resulting in part from the moral principles they ac¬ 
cept. 'J here is cpjtrently no common basis to solve all the dis¬ 
agreement* Nevcrthe.less, abortion, which was legally per 
milted only in Sweden and Denmark until 1967. has become 
accepted in the majority of western countries. 

"Few ethical Ls.sues are as bitterly fought over today as 
abortion, and, while the pendulum has swurig hack and 
forth . neither side has had much sueceaa in altering the opin¬ 
ions of Its opponents. -Singer, Praaii.al Etktis, 1993, p. 
13,6. 

Absolute, the 

[from Latin; ahsolutus ^ in turn originating from ab> 
away, from and sfj/w,r free, loosen; free from limitations, 
qualifications or conditions^ To call something absolute is to 
say that it js unconditional or universal, in contrast to what 
js relative, comparative or varying according to circum- 


. 

bU KH I m Pjt kl ^ E'1^ ^ 
h&T’- 2 277 K. 


-nmr 

^ X ^ik f k ft G e 

iE:^;, - -l-lfff JLLi A, ^ lit^ 
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7A.^--7 

t-Aji, Li, 

A ft A fkfl J-7 a !H 

JSl A, ^ ^7 kJiS 

“ -A A, A J® [d] 
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srance:^. fn meraphysit’s, rhf:' Absolute, a?i a lechiii^'al lerni, 
is a single entity which is uitimatt:, unchanging, overriding 
and all-compit'bensiee. Nichohis t.if ("usa uses this expression 
it) refer to tiofb Subsequently, the Absolute is always asso¬ 
ciated wirh cont'optvS siu-b as the one, the perfect, the eter¬ 
nal, the uncaused and the infinite and has been regarded as 
the reality underlying appearance and providii^g rational 
ground for appearance. 

The revival of rhe notion of the Absolute in modern phi¬ 
losophy df rives from ihe debate in the 17?0s between 
Mendelssohn and Jacobi about Spinoza’s definition of siib- 
sTfLiice, Schclling, employing Spintjita’s notion of substance, 
define? the absolute as a neutral identity whlt'h under!Ir^s both 
subject, ^mind) and object (nature.). Everything that is men¬ 
tal or physical is an attribute of the Absolute or of ‘'indefinite 
substance". He further claim? that the Absoltim is a living 
force, an organism, and something that is self generaiing 
rather than mecliamstic. ! fegel ehdnied that t.hf: .\bsoUne is 
the unity of substance and its modes, of rhe infinitt: and the 
finite. fSniT an Absolute i? both a substance and a subject, 
developing from the underlying reality to the jdienomtmaI 
world and reathiiig absolute knowledge as its higltest phase. 
Thus, the .Absolute is a self-iletermining activity. i\ spirit, 
and a conerete dynamic loiality. Trs devolopmeni mirrors the 
deveiopimmt of knowledge. Hegel’s metaphysics sought to 
work out ; he process and implications of this development. 

Iti tins c(-iirnry. this term i? particiilarly associated with 
Eradloy , who conceives rhe .Absolute to be a single, .self dif¬ 
ferent ta ting vvhrdc, Anti-rneraphysical thought argues for the 
elimiiiatioii (if the Absolute a? an entity which cannot be ob- 
?ervi::d and wdiieb performs no useful function in philosophy. 

Absolutes arc the limits of explanation, and a? such 
they have been the main theme of iTaditioiwl philosophy. ” 
Findlay, /.n t/ir /l/j.min/c, 1970, p. 19. 

.Absolute conception 

A term introduced by Bernard Williams in hi? study oF 
Descartes for a conception of reality a? it i? independent of 
our experience and to which aU representations of reality can 
be related. To gain such a conception requires rwert'oming 
the litnifatLons of otir enquiry and any systematic bias, distor¬ 
tion Or partiality in our ouilook. Such a coneepi ioi'j rmiy en¬ 
able us TO view our representations a.? one set among or hers 
and to avoid assessing the views of other? from our own 
standpoint, Wiitiams chums that our notion of knowledge im¬ 
plies that such a conception is [lossible. 

" This notion of an alisnliitc- conception can seiwe to 
rnakr: effrelive a disiinc[ir>n between ‘the wttrld fLS it is indc 
pendent oi our experience’ and ‘the world as it soems to 
us’. " - Williams , TiMics the AfWoi of Philoiiophy, 1986, 
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Absolute idea 

'I’he riVjsoUnt; idea, for Hegel, is equivalent to absolute 
trutit in his T^ke.nomenotf^gy oj and lo the absolute in 

his Lo^fr. It is also oallod absolute spirit. For Hegel, an idea 
is nor something mental or separate from particulars, bin is 
tile categorical form ol spirit. The absolute idea is the idea in 
and for itself, an infinite reality and an all-enibracing whole. 

It exists in a process of seif development and seii-actiialisa- 
lion. .As a metaphysical counterpart of the Christian Cod, ii 
is the basis for the teleological development of both the natu¬ 
ral fjid social worlds. Its determinate convent cotii^tiTuies re¬ 
ality. 'The absolute idea is what; truly is, and th<^ final realisa¬ 
tion oi truth. For Hegel. the absolute idt'a is a dynamic stdf, 
involving inner purposiveness and normative ideals. By char 
acterfsing reality as the absolute idea, Hegel showed that his 
notion of reality is fundamentally conceptuaL It is a unity of 
the ideal of life with the life of cognition. The eore of HegeFs 
idealism Is the claim that the being of all finite things is de 
rived from the absolute idea. In terms of this notion, Hegei 
intcgraieiJ ontology, metaphysics, logic and ethics into one 
system. 

*H'he defect of life lies m itf? being only the idea implicit 
or natural, whereas cognition is in an ecjusilly one-sided way 
the merely conscious idea, or the idea for itself. 'The unity 
and Truth of these two is the Absolute Idea, which is both in 
iiself and for itself. ’*—■ ffegel, Logic f sect. 236. 

Absolute Identity 

.As tradilifnially understood, ideniity is a rigorou.s nolion 
which cannot have variarit forms, and the idenrity relation is 
taken absolutely. According to Frege, this absolute notion of 
identity can bo expressed in two theorems, (1) reflcxiviiy, u- 
.r (everything is identical with itself) and (2) ihe indis- 
ocrnibility of identicals Cor Letbni;i"s law): if a and h arc i- 
deiiticai. whatever is true of a is true of and vice versa. 
Hence, "o is identical with b" means simply ''a is tht- .same as 

Pcicr Hfach calls this account the classical theory of i 
dentity and bcdieves that it is mi.staken. Instead, be claims 
that identity is always relative, so th^tt u js not simply the 
same as h, biu rather that ti t'fin he the same as b relative to 
one concept but not tlie same as b relative to another con 
ce[)t. Tn response, some argue thai relative idemiiy is quali¬ 
tative identity, while numerical identity remains ab,solute, 

'‘Absolute identity seems at first sight to be presupposed 
m the branch of logic called identity theory. ” -Gcatdi, ],opAc 
Mailers, 1972, p. 23b. 
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Abulract / concrete 


Absolutism 

A lerlii with ct iff c rent reform neesq in differs ill areas. In 
mfitaphysics, il is opposfid to snhjprtivism and relativism and 
claims tliai there Is an iilrimarc, eternal and rilijeetive princi¬ 
ple which is the source and standard of truth and ^^alue, Kthi 
cal ahsolutism holds that there is a basic universal principle: 
of morality which ev^'ry rational being should follow . despite 
their different cimpincal circuTristances. Moral absolutism is 
opposed lo moral relativism, wdiich denies that any single 
moral principle has universal validity. In political theory, it 
is the view that the government’s power and rights are ahso 
lute and that they always have priority when they come into 
conflict with the rights, interests, needs, preferences or de¬ 
sires of citizens or groups In society, 

*'ln ethics, the rc-jcction of absolutism leads initially to 
the recognition of multiple moral authorities, each claiming 
Its ow'n local valiility. ’’ ■Toulmin. Ilymun Unde'/'f'tafidiiif.f - 

I 973 , p. Cti. 

Abstract ■ ennerete 

, from Latin: ahstraki>rt^, to remove something from 
something else and lo grow together | At llie 

outset of a process of recognition <mr concepts are likely to be 
vague or superficial. We must first abstract them In order to 
understand iheir diverse determinations, lieing abstract is the 
product of abstraction, that is of drawing away something 
common from diverse perceptible or sensory items anrl disre¬ 
garding their relatively inessential features. Concepts and 
universal are thus formed, T<? say lhai something is abstract 
means :hat it is conceptual, universal, essential or a matter 
of T-^tliiciple, while to say that something is conrreie means 
that it is contextual, particular, personal, sensible. To be 
concrete is equivalent to being rich and vivid. Since what is 
abstract is drawn from whai is concrete, to be abstract is 
eipiated with lacking tlie detail and individuality of the con 
Crete and is thought to be meagre, dependent and lifeless, 
1 he existence and nature of abstract entities such as numbers 
and universals has long been a matter of dispute. 

In another usage, which is especially prominent in 
Hegel’s philosophy, being abstract means being cut off from 
thoughts or from other sensory items, while being concrete 
IS to be rfdational. Hence, a particular is abstract if it is iso 
ialed from other partienlars , wTile a concept or universal ia 
concrete if it is related to other concepts or universals and is 
one item in an organic system. Hegel called such a concept a 
concrete concept” or “concreTc universal”. 

TAf hat we abst.ract frotii are the many other aspetrts 
which together con.siiiute concrete objects such as people, 
eeonomif's, nations, institutions, activities and so on.” 
Sayers. Method in Social Science ^ 1992, p. R7, 
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Abstract entidciii 

Objects which are not &r:i.t.Oi]i:iect soniewherr^ in space and 
tifnCt that ]s non paTniculars such as numbers, properties, 
reJaticns, proposirion and trlasscs. They stand in conitrast to 
spatio -Temporal physical objects. Whether these eiititic-s ac- 
ttialiy exist whether we should aserlhe reality to them ■ 
is a ip.icstion of persistent dispute in philosfjphy. Kmpvrirists 
and nominaUsts try to concclse of abji-tract entitic's as havitij^ 
merc-K' a linguistic ijasis. f hj’wc-vei', if maiheinatjcs embodies 
general truths about the world anrl has abstract entities as its 
snbjec^ matter, abstract entihrts wtjuld be obje-cis of rtder- 
cncc and hence real fcxistonts. rhis is the cl a ini of Phtionisin 
and ts also a position adnutled by Quine’s v-ritr-rrojj of onto¬ 
logical commit mem. The Jisensston of abstract entnit^s is re 
lated t,':- the problem of being, to the problem of nniversals 
and also to the theory ot meaning', 

“I'.mpLncists are in gottir-tal rather suspicions wilh re- 
spec.l to any kind of absiraci entities like properties, oktsses , 
rehit i-ons , :nimbcrs T propositioui , etc.'’ -O.rnc.p , 

and A'ci'e.t.oV V t ih-'l'/. p, 2U5. 

Abstriict ideas 

How ctin an idea staTid for all individuals of a given kind 
even ihongh the individuals vary in their propertiti-s? How can 
wc fortn general statements about kinds of things at'id mason 
with regard to them? Loeke imroduced the iioIkjm (T abstrae: 
ideas, also called general ideas, and claimed tliEU they are 
univer.sai concepts generated as a result of a proce.-s of .^h 
straetion from our ideas of iTidivitlu;*] exemplars of :.i kind, liy 
leaving out their s[)ccific features and keeping wd'iai is t'orn- 
nion to ail. A.s an enifiiricist i Locke believed tba- only partic¬ 
ulars exist in t.he w'orld, An abstract idea docs noi r<:fer to 
something individual partienku-. hLit is a speHai kind of 
mental image, 1 his intagf. is th.e meaning os tin.- iibsifaet gen 
eral term, [he funrl.uni oS abstract ideas is to classify tmb- 
viduais into t'lifferenl kinds for us. Aa classieal:>' understood 
in lx:rke. abstraction is somethirig in the n-iind between rt^ali 
ty and the wniy we classify tt. He believed that an a las tract 
idi-a encompassiet? a whole: kind of thing, This cLdni was re¬ 
jected by j^erkeiey who insisted that ;ill ideas are particular 
and only become general thnnigh Our use of them, Ht'rkeley’s 
criticism of Locke's notion of abstract ideas, like liis criticism 
of Locke s th{?ory of ft?al essence, htis been very infliitmtial , 
but it is a matter of dispute whether his criticism is sound. 

*'l bis is called abstraction* whereby ideas taken frtim 
[.larticuhir beings become general representatives of all of the 
same kind; and their name general names, applieable to 
wh/itevc:- exists conformable to such abstract ideas."-- 
Locke, .djj F..'-:>:ciy (Ancerni Jig Ilumufi (hidfraumd/nfi ^ 2jll: 
k. 
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Abstract parlrciilar 

Ar; iiidivifhja! pniperty rhfii it; pcculi^jr lo The individual 
t3T jiTirhrnlar po^^e.s.^iing it. ftir tixaniplr the white colour fJOS- 
oiUv by Socrates and not sliEired by any other white 
things. A property gruierally regarded as hnirig universal t 
that is capable of being rxen-iplifiod in many indi vidua is or 
particulars. Rut some phiioaophers believe that there are also 
partici.ilai isocl qualities oc propecl y instaiiees. d'hesf; are ab- 
strat't partif'iilars. 

'I'lit: is sue can he traced to .'\ristotle. He classified all the 
realities into four kinds in bis C.'uttfgorjes - (1) that which is 
neither predicated of a subject nor inherent in a sufiject, 
namely, primary suhstaiices; (2) that which is jiredicatcd of 
a subject but not inherent in a subject, namely, set'ondarv 
substances such as species and genus; (3) that which is pred¬ 
icated of a sulpect and also inhi-rcnt in a subject, namely, u 
niversal attributes or properties; and (■! ) that which not 
predicated of a subject, but which is inherent in a subjem. 
For this las', kind of reality. Aristotle's example is a parlicu 
lar piece of grammatical knowdedge. He seems to bo distin¬ 
guishing universal properties and jjarticular properties. In 
contemporary metaphysics, some philosophers claim that in¬ 
dividual properties are comstiiurive of concrete particulars, 
that js of events and physical objects, while others apply 
Ockham's Razor to deny their existence. AlternarivL' terms 
for abstract particulars are perfect particulars, particularised 
tpialities- unit of properties, tropes, cases aiul property in 
stances, 

'‘!sloiir calls partienhirs which he pofitidatcs Aabsiract 
parljcularsh Jn calling them ‘ahstracH it Is nor meant that 
they are other worldly-h ts simply that these particulars 
arc ‘thiiv and therefore abstract by comparison with the 
thick' or concrete panietiiars which are constituted out of 
rhe abstract particulars, M. Armstrong, s\'o/t}iTiaiis 

u nd Rea / eon , 1 9 7 S, pp. 7H-9, 
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Abstract terms 

Fhr terms naming fdisiract entities, such as 'natural 
number*, 'real number', ‘class' or 'property', rhffcrent 
abstract tt-rms can name the same abstract entity, and ab- 
sii-act tciEEis CfEEi he either singular or general. .Such lerms 
hiivK hl'tn used in mathematics and physics. In rehilinn to the 
prohiem uf the onrolriKicai sUitiis of ahstracl eniiiies. ii is al¬ 
so ilispiued whether the use of these terms will indiciitc the 
truth of laatoriir: realism. I'or arcording (o Quine’s rhenry, 
to fidmiL nanie.s of ab.slr.act entilitjs commits irt lo lite- cxis- 
rrmce iif tire ahstrairt entities named by them. 

I he dislinctian between nieaniii^r and naming is no les.s 
important ai the level of ul.straet terms. ” Quine. Frm, a 
Lngii:at Fmnt of Vim,. iri53, p. 21. 
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Ahstracta 

I pliira) Cjf Latin: ahsfrad.ujn ] Abstracr entities or ob- 
tcrts, wliich are not perteptiliLe and have no epatto-teniporal 
location. Because wo cannot i>oint to them, iibr>tnn-ta are tio( 
objects tjf ostenslvft definitions. It is generally rhoi.igbr that 
ahiftracta do not have canircii powers, but this point is contro- 
vc* rsial in conteniparary epistemology. Ahsirca^ia are contrast¬ 
ed with ennenUa Cplural of Latin* toncrc'iujn ) which ate the 
things that make up the ohservahJo world. Ii is widely held 
that ahstrafta are depeudent on amcreta. 

'Wbstracta. . . arc comVjinatioris of concrcia and are not 
directly observable because they are comprclteEisive totali¬ 
ties. - Reichenbach, i'he Rjs;e of SaeTiufic Vhtlo.'iophy ^ 
19ol, p. 2f>3. 
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Ah^triictiun 

I,,from Latin ab.s* away from -]■ fra/jcre, draw, draw 
away from 1 A mental operation which forms a concept or 
idea (an abstract idea) by picking out what is common to a 
varit'ty of instances and leaving OLii Other irrelevant proper 
ties. This is a process of deriving universal^ and establishing 
classiftcations. From this mental act we may form concepts, 
and then build them up into judgements involving combina¬ 
tions of concepts, and further join judgements Into infer¬ 
ences. In ancient philosophy there was a persistent problem 
about the ontological status of abstract things, and this is al¬ 
so the central point in AristotleL criticism of Plato's 'J'heory 
of Forms. .Aristotle also refers to abstraction as a mental 
analysis which separates forrn from matter. Locke takes ab¬ 
straction as the means of making ideas represent all objeets of 
the same kind by separating ideas from other existence. For 
hmi it lit the capacity for abstraction which distinguishes be¬ 
tween human beings and animals. His theory of abstract 
ideas is cntieiscd by Tkrkeley. 

‘This is called abstraction , whereby ideas taken from 
particular beings become general represenratives of all of rbe 
same kind; and rbeir names general names. applicable to 
whatever exists conformable to such abstract idi^as. 
Locke, /l7r F.s.vav Cotir^rmtif^ Hurtian Understanding , IT ,xi ,9. 

Absurdity 

Lfrom Latin absurdus, out of tone^i Hsed as a synonym 
for the irrational . In epistemology, an obvious and undeni¬ 
able contradiction or incoherence in a belief or a proposition, 
such as ‘‘the siiuare is a circle”. Absurdity is stronger than 
an error arising frf.im a misapplication of a name to an object. 
The aim of a reduetio ad ahsurdum argument ts to reveal the 
absurduy of a proposition and by these means to show the 
truth of Its negation. .Absurdity is associated primarily with 
language a.nd hence with human beings. Philosophical absur ¬ 
dities can arise irom using terms belonging to one category as 
though they belonged to another category. Gibert Ry)e called 
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slich fibyurditicj: ‘’c’f.ut'gtjry misiakf's”. 

For cxjstc;rLTia[ism , tliort^ aro tw{i other use^ of '^ahsu rdi- 
ry’'. "f'ht- first [K^noevns the TTJt-fititnjgflessnoss of homan I'xis- 
(eoee w}li!':h [feriv^s from its Ifitik of ground Or ultimare pur¬ 
pose. In the seeOrui lise * fihsurdity transeends the iiniiLatious 
of fho rarioTial and requires oar whole power of eunvietion 
and feeling to be embraced. As an eq at valent of the transcen¬ 
dental« the afisnrd is profound and valuable. Absurdity in 
tins lau er sense is derived from exi.stentiahsT criticism of the 
absoliiTo claims of reason aiul displays tb(’ characTciistic irra¬ 
tionalism <d’ t-xisrcntialism. 

'*This divorce between man and his life, the atnor and 
his setting. Is j>rDi)erly the feeling of absurdity. --(bitiins , 
77ni Myth uj S{t{yp^hit^^ (trans. O’iirien), 1955. p. IS. 

Aciidemie freedom 

The fins- pcrformancf? of academic activities . (^specially 
research and teachings wnthoat externally imposed con- 
si ratnts. Academic ireedom i.s a necessary condition for tht' 
pursuit of unknown truths and for passing them on by teach¬ 
ing. Academic freedom needs protection because the search 
for new ideas ari-d knowledge is crucial for the development of 
any societyn Historically, academic activities, especially re¬ 
garding controversial and unpopular subjects, have always 
been interfered with liy ai.ithoritie-s and other forces, who 
characteristically claim that developing this kind of knowl¬ 
edge IS harmful to society. Various original and creative 
scholars in each generation have therefore been suppressed 
and even prosecuted for the new ideas they have developed, 
but history has rcjjcatedly proved that such interference is 
mistaken. Since nobody and no organisation can decide be¬ 
forehand which knowledge is harmful, we have no reason to 
censor any .scholarly performance on the grounds that it will 
produce harm. .Academic freedom also reejuires justice in dis- 
rnbuiing research and teaching facilities, including job secu¬ 
rity for academics, research support, publication space and 
appropriate w'ays of evaluating teaching. 

"The greatest external threats to academic freedom 
come from ideologies and governments; and most of all from 
governments in the service of ideologies. " Kenny, 77ic 
I Vory T , 1984, p, 122. 

Academy 

The .school that Plato founded around 385 BCA so named 
because It was located near a park with a gymnasium sacred 
to the ht-.-ro Academus. The Academy was like a college in an 
ancient university, with all members sharing the same reli 
ginu^-. conncoiit>nft and the idc^d of a common life. It was a 
progenitor of European educational instiiutions. The curricu¬ 
lum of the Academy is generally believed to have been similar 
to the scheme presented by Plato in the Republic for training 
rulprs. 
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Arfitioiny” is ti term also usfrd to refer To the (jhiLosojiKy 

ijI pi flit) fL Of I hl.^ folh )w<^rb;, niHtoi'irinM differ i'e^iritliu^ ihr^ 

history of iho Academy. Some clivtHe jl into the (Diet Acndctny 
i. Plato ( 127-347 ), Speusipus (407-339. BC ) and 

Xenocrates (396-314 B, C) ^ and l.he New Academy [ Arcesi- 
laus (jf Pitaiie (316-241) and Clarneades (c. 214-129 BOjJ. 
Sotiic: prefer to asciibe Arccsilat]^ to the Middle Academy, 
and (hn-Tie;ulei^ to the Ne-w Academy, Others want to add a 
Thiiir th ,'\radcmy [Philo of [^anstsa (160-80 B(’) ]. and a Fifth 
Academy f Antiochus of Ascalo (130-68 BOl- The general 
position of the Academy was to explain and defend Plato's 
{foi'trjr.i-s, Plato’s aiicceasf.^tft in the Old Academy were more 
int< rested m his ^‘Unwritten Docltinea’P Tin; iearh rs of the 
Middle and New Academies were sceptics, Philo tried to rcc- 
orirrile rheir posit ioci will) thai of the Old .Academy» and Anti- 
oehijs IS kiiciwn for his eclecticism. 

nsto’l'h- studied with Plato in rhe Academy for 19 years 
and left only when Plato died in 347 BC. Much of our infor¬ 
mation about the OhI Academy comes from hia wriilngs. The 
Academy should be distinguished from Middle f^latonism atuJ 
Nef^i-Phitonii^m j although it w-as one of the main proponents 
of Nf-o Pla'cimsm. Along with other pagan schools* tlie 
Academy was closed hy the pastern Roman emperor iustmi- 
an I in 3 29, 

During the Renaissance, the intellectual circle led by Ft- 
fono in T-’lorence was also called the PUtonic Acadeniy, Most 
of its activities involved commenting on PlatoN works. From 
the oghreenth century, all societies organised for advanced 
learning, and subsequently all universities and colleges, have 
also been called academies. 

The. Academy that -ArisTotle joined in 367 was disrin- 
gifisheil frtm other Athenian schools by two interests, math¬ 
ematics . , .and diahartic, the Socrarie examination of the as- 
sumptirais of mathtunaticians and cosmologists, ” - -Owen, 
Angh , Xch'fjcc Didlei tii-■, 1986, p. 153, 

Aectdtc 

!" hatln; generally* but inadequately, translated as 
sloths also spelled arci.die''. One of the ^^seven deadly sins^’, a 
spiritual attittule wliich rejects all th<: pleasmres of life and 
1 urns away ti-<;[i] what is good. In accftcfm the mind is stag 
nant and the flesh a burden. Accedia resembles apathy, but 
they arc. not the aamc. Accedie concerns the lack of feeling 
and has a negative sense, while apathy concerns mental 
states in which emotion is goverit<i-d by reason arid is regarded 
as a virtue. 

... is Sfidness over a spiritual value that trnu- 
files the hody^s case.” --Atjuipas, Surnma 'i'h^iflnj^tae, hi 

2ip. 8. . 4. 
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Philosophers of science disagree about what it means for 
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Atcmein 


a theory e.; he- acreepr.ahie arid about what deterdegrees 
ol acceptal^iliry- hi this debate, the degree of aceeptabilit.y is 
elnsely ;issoeiated with issues eoneerning the degree of eonfir- 
'■[ta.tion and the degree of probability. Some hold that to be 
aeeeptabie a theory has to be proven, Otherfi claim, that a 
theory is aeceprable if it is renderttd probable by the available; 
evidence, Others argue that tb(' aitceptability has nothing to 
do with reiiability, but is simply related to the fact that a 
iheory per fonn,'- more sureeissfuUy than its competitors when 
iiT'di^rgoing testing. 

“If w'c mean by the degree of aeeeptability of a theory 
the degrei- to w='hicb is satisfactory from the point of view' of 
empirical knowledge that is, front the point of view of the 
aims of ernijirieai seienoe”-then aeoeptability will have to be¬ 
come topologically equivalent to rorroboration. " ■ Popper, 
unci I he Aim:^ oj Setenre^ p, 243, 

Aeeideni 

1 from Latin: aicu.it:n-;, soineihmg which hajipens , rciai- 
eti lo the ^iteek; ^umhehckiis. from the verb sumhcu/ie/Ts x to 
eoiVLe togotiier, to hafipen, and better rranslated coincident 
ot conL-oniiLaiiL 1 b'ot Aristotle, a technical term whtrh con¬ 
trasts wiib t-sstmet^ and has three Eiiajor meanings; ( 1 ) the 
permanent h-aTtires of a thing which are inherent and insepa¬ 
rably hound up with it, but which do not constitute part of 
ns essent.e, Aristotle sometimes called these h^atures proper¬ 
ties (Crteek; idici)\ ( 2 ) the features wdiich belong to the .sub¬ 
ject only for a time, with iheir addition or loss not affecting 
w’bet.her i f:e Jrubject rernams the same ihtitg. These corre¬ 
spond to the modern notion of accidental properties, which 
contrast with essential properties, the loss of whieb will 
change the identity of a (hing; ( 3 ) the secondary categt^ries 
Ccatcgories other than substatice) which are accidents to sub¬ 
stance, In antJther sense, rlicrv are essimtial, fc:r ejcample 
white is an accident to Socrares, but it is essentially a (adoui. 
.Acciderns of tins sort arc more properly called attributes or 
propertn s, although they still do not contrihut.r; to the identi 
ty of indiv'idita 1 substancfis. They can only inhere in a sub¬ 
stance and do not have independent existence. 

Medieval pbilosopb<;rs distinguished accident pen se., 
whif'h as an attribute is itstdf an entity, from accident per cie- 
c(dem.^ wluch is a way of talking about something inesscnrial 
to an objei'l. Mtjdcrn philosophy has tended lo reiect the dis- 
tinct.io)! bctw'cen subs I a nee and accident and has understood 
accident, ir. a manner similar to Arisrotle’s third sense, as an 
atti-ibine, r|ualiiy or proptrrry. Accordingly, Oescartes 
claimed : fiat there is no science except the accidental, Locke 
Histiiiguish(:d p'jrimary qualities ftotn secondary quahrit.^s, and 
Berkclt'v claimcrd that snlisiaiice itself is nothing bur a set. of 
accidents. 

'^Accident means that which attaches to stjmcthiiig and 
can be (ruJy asserted, but neither of necessity nor 
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Atcidi^ntal proptrtv 

A properly which is nol: a defining or csscnttnl feature of 
ri pniticnlar. Ttie irientiiy of a particular is not affected by ihe 
chaijgE: or loss of its accidental propertief;. For Instance, the 
colour of a wall or roof is an accidental property of a house. 
The relationship between .an accidental property and the par 
licuUr of which it is a property is external rather than inter¬ 
nal, Accidental properties are contrasted to ^‘(-sscntial prop- 
ertif;s”. the change or loss of which alters the iclcntity of the 
particular* Trsditionally, rationality has been taken to lie an 
esseniial property of being a hiiinan being. When people 
mention a particular, it is its essentifd properties rather than 
iiir accidental 7 ?ropcrtics which are crucial in deter milling the 
identity of that particular and the kind of thing that it is. Ai- 
thouglt the discussion of accidental and essential properties 
goes iiack to Ari.stoile. the revival of essentiaiism in the 
w'ork of Kripke and Putnam haa renewed interest In the dis¬ 
tinction. 

“P is an accidcittal property of members of class A, if 

is not defined in terms of ‘pA ”—Pap, of Ana 

lytic Ph.ilo!^i>phy, 19'19, p. 4 79. 

Achievemtnt verbs 

Fi>r Ryle, some verbs merely signify actions, such as 
reading or hunting* Ryle calls these task verbs. Other verbs 
do not merely signify actions, but also indicate that the ac¬ 
tions are suitable or correct. Not only has some performance 
been gone through, but also something has been brought off 
by the agent in going through it. Verbs for these acts and op¬ 
erations, which have had certain positive results, are called 
achievement verbs by Ryle. A mark of an achievement verb 
such as ‘Ace" is tb.at as soon as it is correct to say that a per¬ 
son sees something it is also correct to say that he has seen 
n. Such verbs are also called success verhn or success words, 
(iorrrspondirigly, there are failure verbs, such as lose or mis¬ 
spell, All perception verbs are achievement verbs since they 
involve an acquiring of knowledge about the physical world. 

'‘There was another motive for desiderating a tnistakc ■ 
proof brand of observation, namely that it was half-realised 
that some observation words, such as ‘perceive', ‘see’, 
‘detect , "hear’ . and ‘observe' (in its ‘final’ sense) are 
what 1 have called ‘achievement verbs’* " —Kyle, 7T.c C on¬ 
ce pt of Mind, 1949, p, 226. 

AchilRs iind the tortoise 

The most wifiely discncised of Zeno’s paradoxes, which 
were designed lo show that the eoiicepi of motion is incoiier- 
enl. Achilles, the Olyrafiic champion m rtlttnitlfi. can never 
c:atch op with tlie slow-moving tortoise if the hitter is given a 
head start. .Achillea haa u> take some time to reach the place 
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wlitre iht? tort^Mse srfined, bur whr:rt lie feathes thfit place, 
the innoi^^e will have moved lo a further point. The same is 
trvic- when AchiUcs reaches that further peuni; • because the 
torioise will again have moved on. This process wiU hr. re¬ 
peated endlessly, and the gap, which may get smaller and 
smaller, will remain. So as long as the tortoise keeps moving 
forward, Achilles caunot possibly overtake it, yet. the jiara- 
do?{ arises because we know that f^ister runners do overtake 
slower ones. The difficult problem is to explain the concepts 
of space, time and motion lii a way which shows what goes 
wrong m Zeno’s reasoning. This paradox, which is closely 
connected with tlie dichotomy paradox, depends on the as¬ 
sumption that space and time are continuous and infinitely di¬ 
visible. Our source for all of ZenoN paradoxes is Aristotle’s 
account ii: P/ty.^Uy, 

“Zeno’s paradoxes of morion, such as his ‘Achilles and 
the Tortoise’, revealed grave and subtle difficulties in the 
notion of infinite divisibility, "—Topi, The The^fry of 
IS'/l, p. 2. 


Acosmistn 

, from Areek; a., not. : , world, order | Spinoza’s 

identification ot (iod and world has often been interpreted as 
an assertion of atheism, but Hegel interpreted Spinoza as 
claiming that God rather than the world really exists. He en¬ 
titles this position acosndsm '. This position does not mean 
that (iod and rhe world arc two distinct entities, but Hcgei 
believed That it left unsolved questions about the appearance 
of the world and of the philosophUtng subject. 

“ r 1 1 he system of Spinoza was not Atheism but acos- 
mism, defining the world to be an appearance lacking in true 
reality. ’ — I legei, hi>gu-, sect. 50, 


Acquaintance 

The way in which a knowing subject is aware of an ob 
jeet by experiencing it direcrly and immediately. Aequain 
tance contrasts with description, where an object is know 
through an mrermediaty process of inference. '1‘herc is con 
froversy over what are the objects of acquaintance. .Amon 
the Hems proposed for this role are sense data, memories 
and universal such as redness, roundness. -fhe notion of ac 
ijuaintance has been used to constrain what we can be said t. 
experience. Russell cads the knowledge derived through ac 
quamiance knowledge by acquaintance, which is the direc 
knowledge of things and is distinguished from knowledge Ir 
deseripiion, which reaches truth through inference. 

‘hAcquaintance: an animal is said to be acquainted witl 
an object when the objecr . or an image of ir part of (.he am 

mal at the mometit. "-Russell , Colleard Paper, of hertranc 

KM.V.l-fW, IX , p. 15 . 
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Acroama 

^ from (jrfcck: (ikojc-^?nat ft thing ht^ard] Kor Kani , a ba- 
ijic principle f especifilly of philosophy. In contrast , nn axiom 
is a basic principle of mathematics or science. I’his is a dis¬ 
tinction between axtorns and discursive principles or between 
mathematical and philosophical principles. An axiom requires 
the intuition of objects and thus considers the universal in the 
particular, while an ncroanta is discursive and considers the 
particular in the universal. All principles of pure understand¬ 
ing are acronma, for they are established by the analysis of 
language and a discursive process of proof. Kant drew this 
distinction to criticise the tendency in traditional metaphysics 
TO apply mathematical principles to philosophy. 

*'l should therefore prefer to call the first kind acroamat- 
ic (discursive) proofs, since they may be conducted liy the 
agency fjf words alone (the object in thought) ^ rather than 
<lenronsi rations which t as the term itself [ndicates, proceed 
in find through the inluition of the object. - Kant, Critiqui^ 
iif Ptf.f f- Rf'usfm , 735/Tl763. 
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Act . sec action 


Act and omiiision 

To act is to do something, while an omission is a failure 
;o act in rircumstarices where one has the ability and oppor- 
runily to aci. In euthanasia, one acts if one aetiv'ciy kills a 
patient, hut this can be distinguished from omitting to aci, 
where not acting allows a death which inTervei'iti<m could 
have prevented, In contrast to killing, an omission lets die or 
docs not strive, to keep alive. To send poisoned food to the 
stfirving ts an act which kills them, while failing :o airi them 
is an omission which lets them Hie, In these and other similar 
moral situations, objectionable acts are open m moral cort' 
demnation, What then is the moral status of apparently par¬ 
allel omissions? .Are they efitially ivrong or arc thev permissi¬ 
ble? Are such omissions something that morally ought not to 
be a flowed? Thi.s question gives rise to a complex debate re¬ 
garding the moral significance of the distinction between act 
and omission. Consequentialism denies the importance of the 
distinction, w-bile deontology holds on to it. 

“It I,the Eicts and omissions doctrine ] holds that there is 
an important moral distinction between performing an act 
that has certain consequences- say, the Heath of a disabled 
[TiiJd—and omitting to do something that has the same conse¬ 
quences. -■ Singer, Tract ha/ Ktkic.'i, 1993, p. 206. 

Act Itiktin 

.Alvin froldmaii has distinguished bcTw'een act-tokens 
and act-types. An act-lype is a kind of acrion, such .as driv¬ 
ing a car or writing a paper. An act-token is a particular act 
or action which is performed by a particular person in a par- 
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UL'ular cirriinistfiiu-tt. For mstance, driving niy Ffird Kseon 
yejiterday aflcrnoon fjr writing my paper about Aristotle's 
conticpr of substance. An act-type is an action property, 
wbjic an ficT-token ia an exemplification of such a I'ypo. An 
aci-rokcn is rbo performance of an act. If an act type is 
wrong, all act tokens that belong to it are wrong. Thorc has 
been a debate about, the identity conditions for actions, (jen- 
erally, TWO act-tokens are thought to be identical if and only 
if they Involve the same agent, the same property, and the 
same place ;inff time. 

parTiciilar act, then, consists tn the exemplifying of 
an act-property , by an agent at. a particular time. I shall call 
such jiar’icular acts ‘act-tokens'. ”—Goldman, A 'Fht^.ory of 
Ilumufi Actifj/i 11)70, p, 12, 


Act-cbjeer theory 
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Act type . see act token 


Act-consequentialism 

Goriscqiicntialism is generally divided Into aci-conse- 
(jueiitialisni and i ulc-canisequenrialism. Act-coiiserpjrntialism 
holds that an action is right if it produces a better conse¬ 
quence than alternative actions available to the agent. Rule 
consequentlalisniT on the other hand, claims that the right¬ 
ness of an action depi'nrls not on its direct consequences but 
on whether it conforms to a set of rules which lead lo better 
consequences than other alternative rules. Act-utilitarianism 
is the mos! lypical and familiar form of act-conseq uenUEdisrn. 
IfuT there arc also ot.hor forms of act-corisequcntialism which 
bold that pleasure or happiness are not the only factors hy 
which we assess the goodness of the consequences. l.,ike act- 
ntilitarianism, aci-conscquentialism is criticised for lainsider- 
ing all things from an impersonal standpoint. 

Different act-coiiseqnentiahst theories incorporfite dif 
ferem concepiions of the overall good . . , but all sutdi ilieo- 
ries share the same conception of the right which requires 
each agent in all cases to produce the best available cjiitcome 
overall. ---Scheffler, '/’Ad- R^jectitm of CfmsequenUalism ^ 
1994 , p, 2- 

Aci-object theory 

An analysis of sensation introduced by Moore and Rns- 
sdl in !hcir sense-data theory, which suggests that sensation 
consists oi sensc-dfita (objects > and the act of sensing. 
Sense-dfila arc entities which are distinct from the act of sec 
ing. A sensation is a genuine relation between a subject and a 
really existent object. Objects exist independently of acts. 
Moore uses this distinction in criticising Berkeley’s idealist 
thesis That est imipi by saying that it fails to distinguish 
between the object sense-datum and the act of consciousness 
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whlcVi 1^ upon ii. **Yellow’’ is object of experience, 

and the .sen^HtiOn “yellow” is a feeling or experience. Ru.'^- 
srlJ that perceiving and other cognitive processes are. 

Eicts of Eittention, directed at some objeci. But under the in¬ 
fluence of fidverbiai analysis, Russell later abandtn^s tliEs 
art object analysis. For Broad, sensa data cannot exist inde¬ 
pendent of the act of sensing, and he call them "sensa”, 

“The sensuni theory. .. bolda that this rsensation j Is a 
complex, and that within it there can be distinguished two 
factors; X itself, which is the sensum and is an object, and a 
subjective hLCtor, which is cEillcd tht^ hict of sensing^. ” 
Broad, 'J'hought, ]f^D9, p. 264. 

Aetiim 

I from Ffitin : agere, to do | Some philosophcr.s draw a 
distinction between tiets and actions and suggest that while 
an act is rhe deed ihai is done, eiii action Is tbe drilng of it. 
Tjoi most behove that this distinction is hard to maintairi and 
take an act as a synonym for rin action. 

Although thi'rt: are actions in nature, such as the riction 
of a river on its bank, an action is generally defined as what 
is infcaiilonEilly done by a human rational agent. Natural ac¬ 
tion is described as a mere process, happening or oct'urrencc. 
Aetfor! lias been the focus of much discussion in recent phi 
kisophy ol mind , especially coneerning human intention and 
dediberation. IVIany theories have been developed to explain 
what it means to act intentionally and to show how to dtsrin- 
ginsh aciioiis frtmi other events involving per.sonii. On one 
standard aix'Ount, an action is an event by which an agent 
brings ai:out. changes through bodily movenienr. A rival 
mental action rheory argues that not all actions involve bodily 
movement, and identifies actions with primary mental events 
in the !‘ausa] chain between the agent and bebavionra] events. 
According to the causal theory of action developed by Tfavid- 
S(jn, Bearir: and Goodman among t.>thers, Eicttons are the ef- 
feuits of pirimary mental evetUs. (Dther philosophers rejecr 
Sijcli primary mental events and deny that actions are events 
fit all. 

One bodily movement can bring about, directly and indi¬ 
rectly, many chfinge.s and the comsequencea of this for identi¬ 
fying and explaining actions are unclear, X moves his hand? 
by moving his hand, he turns the ^>teering wheeN and by 
turning the steering wheel, he drives his car; and SO on. Is 
there one action in thii; case or are there many'/ When should 
we distinguish an aciiori from its consequenees ? Some 
philosophers suggest that we can deal with these problems by 
identifying basin actions which caunc other actions but which 
are nor 11lemselves caused by actions. But there h much dis¬ 
pute regarding how to identify basic actlotu 

Actions can be rhseussed in istdation, but they often oc¬ 
cur in a pal tern of activity either in a single life or involving 
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iithers. Snrirj] action was profoiutdly t-Aplorecl by Weljer, 

If wc. sook a causal accoiml of action, are actions canscd 
by reason, tlewire or botb? Would anoth(tr framework be 
more appropriate for explaining or understanding action ei¬ 
ther within a causal account or as a rival to it‘^ It is unclear 
wbctbf^r an explanalioo by reasons which is not a form of 
causal cKplanaiiori is c(^hereni. Answering such qnesrions re¬ 
quires the analysis of many key notions, such as Tnotivauori, 
intcnTioii. voluntary and involuntary action, practical rea¬ 
son . wanting and desiring. The question of explaining action 
is closely associated with the problem of freewill and deter¬ 
minism and the problem of responsibility. 

Another much debated problem in philosophy of law and 
moral philosophy is the relation between action and omis¬ 
sion, Inaciion cir negligence. 

“ The word ‘actiondoes not very often occur in ordi¬ 
nary speech , jHiid when ii does it is usually reserved for fairly 
portentous occasions. 1 follow a useful philosophical practice 
in calling anything an agent does intentionally an actiim, in¬ 
cluding inientional omission. ” —bJavidson, hssnys oti Aciianfi 
and K'oeni.^:, p. 5. 

Action C Aristotle) 

^(ireek: }>ra.T(s, from the verb prattein-. to do] Broad¬ 
ly , everything that an agent does intentionally, in contrast to 
speech and to being acted upon. Humans, including children, 
and some non-huinaii animals are capable of ihh senu of ac¬ 
tion. More strictly, action is confined to carrying out rational 
choice, something which non-humans cannot do. h it doing 
what is or could be the outcome of deliberation on the part of 
the agent or for what the agent is held responsible. This 
stmse, whb’h is central to moral philosophy, is related to the 
problem of free will and responsibility. Only in this sense is 
iK'tion open to moral praise and blame. .Aristotle also used 
pra.ri!-- narrowly for rational action which is its own end, and 
which IS not done merely for the sake of som<i further end. 
This sens(- contrasts with production (Creek: poiesis). 
wdtich IS for the sake of some end product. According to this 
contrast, ethical actions, unlike technical performances, arc 
done and valued for their own sake. Philosophers also dis¬ 
cuss Tile conceptual relations between these sorts of action 
anfj action in fintiirc winch does not involve intention, reason 
or purjjose, such as the actitjn of a river on its hank. 

LAo unconditional goal is] what we achieve in actkin, 
since doing well in action is the goal.” —.Aristotle, Nica 
niUi kf'an Kthu r< , 1139 bu- 4 . 


Action nt D distitnce 

Act ion at a distance is contrasted to action by contain oi 

loL-iil aciiin. Whi.ther one (hinf. c.-in act on another jif a rlis- 
tiinrc V.’itnnut postulating some kind of intervening mediun 
as tnvolved in the interaction has been a topic of debate ir 
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Active inttiicrct 
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physicfi- and philosophy .sinr'e ancient Greece, The JominatLt 
fendeni'y is to reject any such possibility. Atomism claims 
that atoms cannot interact without contact, Aristotle believes 
that every object m Local motion must have a conjoined 
mover- d'his is also the main attitude in physics and philoso¬ 
phy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Descartes. 
Newton, boche and Leihni;^ all reduce actions at a distance to 
actions through a medium of some sort, yielding actions 
which are continuous, although there is no agreement about 
what the medium is. In contemporary field theory the ques- 
rion is still disputed. The problem of action at a distance is 
related to the question of whether causality is something 
more than correlation. 

"I he formula by which we determine whai will happen 
in a go'cn region will contain references to distant regions, 
and it may he said that this Is all we can mean hy 'action at a 
distance’.” --Russell, Analysis: of MaUf.r, 1927. p, d27. 

Active intellect 

Aristcnlc claimed in Anirna 111, 5 that, as with any¬ 
thing else, one can draw a distinction between form and mat- 
rer and betwren aeruajity and potentiality within the soul. 
The formal and actual aspect of the soul is active intellect, 
and the n^aTerial and potential aspect of the stud is passive in¬ 
tellect. Passive inttdh'ct amounts to ordinary apprehension 
which is rei'cptivc of the sensible and intelligible forms of ob¬ 
jects- This kind of knowing is only potential. Passive intel¬ 
lect will perish at the death of an individual, .Active intellect 
is the agent which brings the passive intellect’s potential 
knowledge ol objects to actuality, .Active intellect is separa¬ 
ble, unmixed and impassable. The distinction her ween active 
and passive intellect and the nature and function of active in¬ 
tellect are ambiguous in Aristotle’s writings and gave rise to 
many debates among commentators in the later Helhuiistic 
and medieval periofis and in contemporary Aristateliari schol¬ 
arship as well- Gontrover^ial questions include; Is the dis¬ 
tinction between active and passsive intellect realised only 
within the human soul, or docs active intellect exist outside 
human beings? Is active reason identical with God as de¬ 
scribed in the MeiaphysicAl If active Inteileci is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of body, how can we reconcile it with Ari.stotle’s 
siandard view that soul is the form of body? 

"Intellect in this sense of it is separable, impassable, 
uumixed. since it is in its essential nature activity Tor always 
the active is .superior to the passive factor, the originating 
force 1o (he matter which it forms). Aristotle. Lk Animas 
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Active reu^un, another name for active intidlcct 
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Actual idealism T rictualism 
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Actualism 

AcTualif^m hai: several senses. First, it is thf' ficniai idc 
alism ol the Italian philosopher Giovanni Gentile* This theo¬ 
ry claini'^ that the pure act of spirit, (that is the transcendent 
Subject as opposed to the empirical subject) is the only real 
thing in the dialectical process. Such acts are atns of self-af¬ 
firmation and ronsrltiite a synthesis ol the sell and th.e world. 

Secondly. actualLsni (also called faottialism) is the view, 
proposed by Plantin^a. Stalnaker and .Annst.rong, that only 
the actual world exists, d'he world is wholly composed of ac¬ 
tual enthies, including concrete mdividuals and mstantialiscd 
abstratnicjns. .'Ml sorts of potentialities, tendencies, forces 
and «ncx.'impletl esst^nce.s arc noi admitted, Thi.-^ view eon- 
Ivstt. those theories of possible worlds which accept the exi.s- 
tcnce of possible worlds and their contents as well as the ex- 
isifncc of the acrtual world. 

Thirdl.v. actualism as a theory of choice claims that an 
anient should ehocise the best option that he or she to/// tictic- 
a!ly do. rather than the best option that he or she ran do. 
This imu-r view is called possibilism. 

"I assLltiie the truth of what may be called actualism. 
According lo this view, w-e .shottld not postulate any particu 
Uir excci;r actual particulars, nor any properric,s and relations 
(iinivers.tls) save actual, or categorical, propertie.s and rela¬ 
tions. ’*-■ Armstrong, Wkat. /.v a uf \'al.urr‘i. lyb.d, pp. 

8-9. 
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Actunlity (ITegcl) 

! (jfiirmcin ; irk/irhkfif/., from to hu antive. or 

effectual I Iti rhe preface t.o Pinlosophy of Rij^ht ^ Hegel 
claimed ihar "what is rational h actual, and what is actual is 
raiional , I Ins h^^ been CTiiicit^ed as a conservative doci riiic 
which allows no attack on existing polilical systems and insii- 
tt.nions, however tyrannical or perverse they might he, Hut 
this response is based on a mistaken understanding of llegel's 
notion of actuaiily, Ilcgel employed the standard contrast be¬ 
tween amualiry and possibiliiy or pfitentialiiy, hut also con¬ 
trasted actuality to mere existence or apfiearantat, so tliat not 
every tiling existing is actuah In his actuality is the 

unify of existence and essence, of inward reality and outward 
rtftilify. Something actual is fully deveh;jped accortling to the 
inoi.'!- rationality of the species lo which it belongs. For 
flegel, f.-v'crythlng has its own teleological riecessiiy and can 
be said to be actual only when this necessity has been fully 
worked out. Hence, an infam , although it exists, is not ac 
tual with respect to the essence of human specii 
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Actuality / actualisation 
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“ Atrtiifility is the unity 1 bc^rome immediate t of essence 
with exisTcnre, or of inward with outward. ”—Hegel, Logic ^ 
iiect- M2. 

Actuality / aclualisation 

[(Treek: fTtergf^ia, actuality, from ergon-, function or ac¬ 
tion, etymologically associated with motion or activity; ent- 
eiecheia (Greek), actiialisation , from , having 

an end within, etymologically associated with the completion 
of an action or a process J Aristotle used these two terms in¬ 
terchangeably and ignored their different etyniologies. In 
many places, he contrasted energao with motion (.kinesis') t 
saying that motion is an iniromplctc activity which aims at 
some end beyond itself, while energeia is a complete activity 
which is its own end. Both energeia and enteiecheia are used 
in contrast to potentiality for the fulfilment or realisation of 
different kinds of potenrialSty. In Aristoclehs discussion of 
substantial change, actuality or actuallsation is identical with 
form, and sometimes even with the composite of matter and 
form, that which has been shaped out of the matter. 

“ The word ‘actuality- which we connect with actualisa- 
tion has in the main been extended from motion to other 
things; for actuality in the strict sense is thought to be iden¬ 
tical with motion,” —Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1047^30-32, 


Actus reus , see mens rea 


Ad hoc hypothesis 

\ Latin; ad hoc, for this, to rhisl Something that is ad 
hoc is only for th(; purpose at hand, A theory might be saved 
from a challenge that is inspired by contrary evidence if we 
introduce an additional hypothesis. Such an hypothesis, if it 
has no independent rationale but is used merely to preserve 
ihc theory, is called an ad hoc hypothesis. An ad htx: hy¬ 
pothesis is generally rejected by a satisfactory scientific ex¬ 
planation, for it is not testable mdependenrly of the effect to 
he explained, and hence does nor have any theoretical power, 
Iti another sense, ad hoc also means an explanation intro¬ 
duced to accoiitit for some fact after that fact had been estab¬ 
lished. 

‘AA satisfactory explanation is one which is not ad 
hoi:.’' Popper, Oh jeedve Knotulcdge, 1972, p. 203. 

Additive fnlincy, an alternative expression for the additivity 
assumption 

Additivity assumption 

Also called the additive fallacy. Utilitarianism argues 
that we can add individual utilities together to make up a to¬ 
tal utiliry and that any action which results in a larger 
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AdverititifjU^i idejibi 


finjounr of lottil uiflily morally more acceptable than other 
actions which result in less total utility* flere a working hy¬ 
pothesis it! assumed that individual utilities can be rpiantita- 
lively measured, compared and combined into an overall out¬ 
come, This is the ladditivity assumption. It is not only central 
TO utilitarianism, but is also atuivc in many other moral theo¬ 
ries, insofar as they appeal to notions such as ^"balancing”, 
v,/t:'ighliig and “simple-complex Critics, however, main¬ 
tain that individual utilities are always qualitatively different 
and iru:oTnmensurable and therefore that it is impossible to 
compare and contrast them. Furthermore, even if an aggre¬ 
gation is possible, this would not be sufficient to esiablish 
the moral status of an action, for a larger amount of ulihty 
does not entail an equal or Just distribution* 

“The view thal the moral status of an act is the sum of 
individual positive and negative contributions—the particular 
reasons for and against performing the act—is, as 1 
suggested, a familiar and attractive one. Nonetheless, 1 be¬ 
lieve that the additive assumption should be rejected, ” — 
Kegan, “Additive Fallacy”, Ethua 99 (1988), p, 18, 
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Adequacy conditions on definitions of truth, see material ad- 
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Adequate ideas 

For Spinoza, adequate ideas are the ideas from the j^ec- 
ond grade of cognition, reason, and from the third grade of 
cognition, iniulrive knowledge, in contrast to the ideas 
forn^e^l frt:im ihe first grade of cognition, s^entse experience. 
Adequate idea?, arc wholly caused from within individual 
minrls, either by seeing theni to be self-evident or by deriving 
them from other ideas which are self-evident* Adequate ideas 
arc co-txLensivf; with true ideas, and bear all the internal 
marks of truth. In Leibniz, adequate ideas arc those which 
are clearly and distinctly conceived, 

“By adequate idea I understand an idea which, in so far 
as it is considered in itself, without reference to the object, 
has all the properties or internal marks of a true idea. " - 

Spinoza, fl, definition 4. 
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AdvcRiitious ideas 

[from Latin - ad^ to ^ ventre, to comej Descartes’ term 
for those ld^.a^^ which we get through senses and which are 
caused by thing.s existing outside one’s mind. Adventitious 
ideas contrast both to innate idea and to fictitious ideas. In¬ 
nate ideas are not obtained by experience, but are carried by 
mind from birth. Fictional ideas are created by mind in imagi¬ 
nation. Oescarics argued that it is impossible for all ideas to 
be adventitious. In contrast, British empiricists claimed that 
all ideas can be reduced to adventitious ideas and specifically 
denied the existence of innate ideas. On their account, all 
universal^ result from the operation of mind on the basis of 
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fidvelUit i01.1!^ icIeHTS^. The Treai tiieiil: of advetithious and innarc 
ideas became one of the major divergences between Trilional- 
ifitn and emjjincism. 

marvei indeed at the Train of reasoning by which you 
try 10 Tn'fjve that all our ideas are adventitiouF and none of 
ihetn coiisrrncTCfi hy us, saying ■- liccautie the mind has the 
power not only of perceiving these very adventitious ideas t 
but, besides ttiis, of bringing Together, dividing, reducing, 
enlarging, arranging, and everything similar to ibia.- 
Desrartts, R^^piy u> OhjecUo?} in The FhiloMtph/rai Work.‘i 
<>f Lh-'fCOt-if-ii (eds. Haldane anfl Ross), 11, p. 21 b 

Arlverhitil materialism 

A theory of mmd which combines the adverbial analysis 
of sense-experience with materialism or physicaiism, devel¬ 
oped by the .American philosopher J. W. Comman. In the 
spiril of adverbial analysis, the theory claims tbai when peo¬ 
ple perceive somerhlfig red in the appropriate conditions, 
they do not sense red sense-data, hut rather they sense red¬ 
ly. h further irikes ihis sensitig event to be identical with a 
brain event. Flvcry sensing event is reduced to a physical 
event, 1 be theory is opposed to pbenomenalism and is {com¬ 
patible with direct materialism. Critics suggest that this anal¬ 
ysis leaves out the mo.sl central element of percepthui, the 
perceptual cxjierienee itself. 

'“This I theory fd adverbial materialism J is the theory 
that each sotisOry experience consists in an objectless sensing 
event that is not only identical with but alsti nothing but 
some physical event, presumably a neuronal brain event, *’ - 
James . (.ornman, Perception, iomnum Senie, and Sci- 
totco, p. 275. 

Adverbial Iheory 

An o{ .scii,iiiig whitrh intencls to cottverr ihc ob 

jcL'ts of stoiiiaiiori into sense experiencre ehacacterised in an ad 
vethia! way. ,,\ii adverb is Inirociueed to tiescrlite the way a 
.sensing aetivity is taking plaret thus, “I sense a red colour 
patrh^' shotiid he regarded as a sratemenl ol how ] sense, 
that is “1 .sense rediy”. Tile purpose of tills analysi.s i.s to de¬ 
ny that .sense-data are independent ctnilies! rather, il lakes 
ihem as sensL-'CanlenIs which carinror exi.sl independent of the 
act of sen.sing of them. Sense-data are eonsidered as modes of 
awareness instead of internal objects of awarenes.s. The 
starting-point of this theory is rhe irica lhai sensations cannot 
exist when not sensed. It eliminates mental objeins by reduc¬ 
ing all siaternents about sensations to statements about the 
way or mode in which a subject is sensing. The analysts in- 
flueneed both Moore tnad RusseU with regard to their art-ob- 
jeet theory of sensation and was later advocated hy 
C. J. Dttcasse. Ayer and C-hisholm. The analy.si.s hecttme.s dif 
hcult once a complex sensation is involved, such a.s “1 sense a 
red colour patch to the left of a blue colour patch”. Il is also 
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t’hallenged for its inability Lo distinguish sensr experience 
from purely nnuital imaging. 

"If tfur ^idveibial theory is fighl , it tells us how 1 am 
sensing and tb:es not require, for its truth that there be an ob¬ 
ject being sensed.'’* — Jackson, Percfrption, 1977, p, 

87, 

Aesthetic altittide 

A special attitude with which to approach art, nature 
and other obiecis. Firsi , ir differs from a praclu:al attiTLldc 
and has no concern with practical (sensual, intellectual or 
moral) utiHiies- An aesthetic attitude takes nature or a work 
f>f art "for its c?wn sake’*. In this sense it is '‘disinTcrtsicd’', 
as Kant emphasised in his Cridque of Judgement. Secondly, 
It docs not involve personal rlesires, motives or feelings in 
dealing with an object. This freedom from desire or emotion 
is called *'aestheiic disoince” or ^‘aesthetic dcoichmcnt 
Thirdly, in contrast to a cognitive or scientific attitude, it is 
indifferent to the real existence, the content or the meaning 
of a thing. It does not appreciate an object through bringing 
it under ('oru:epts. Instead jt is a pure appreciation or contem¬ 
plation of the perceptual qualities of an object as an object of 
sensation. It ift claimed that in this way we can live m the 
work of art as an emhodirnenl of our feeling, Schopcnliaucr 
arifl lleideggf^r ascribe a metaphysical imponanct to'th<^ aes¬ 
thetic attitude by saying that it can reveal the essemee of real ■ 
ity more VJi'ofoundly than conceptualisation. The possible cx 
istericc and role of a pure aesthetic attitude arc topics of dis¬ 
pute. 

“All approciation of art painting, arcbitccTLire, music, 
dance, whatever the piece may be—requires a certain detach 
trient. which has been variously called the ‘attitude of con¬ 
templation’, the ‘aesthetic attitude^ , or the ‘objectivity^ of 
the beholder.” —hanger. Feeling and FortHt 195.'^, p. 
318. 

Aesthetic autonomy 

The idea that art has its own sphere demarcated from 
other human activities and determines its own principles or 
rules. Art cannot be replaced by others activities without 
loss. Aesthetic: experience should be explained by aesthetic- 
terms or attributes, and art should be valued by iiself alone. 
1'bc idea i.s intended to protrci art from being assimilated to 
scientific, religious or moral functions and to insist that art 
has a different domain from science and morality. The posi¬ 
tion demands that human beings should be liberated from 
various instrumental attitudes towards art and that the devel¬ 
opment of art should not be unjustifiably subjected to the sen 
vice of extra-aesthetic: concerns. In this century, aesthetic 
autonomy has gained pcipulariw in the face of the danger of 
submerging the aesthetjc attitude into the cognitive attitude. 

“I’he only answer, in short, is in terms of aesthetic vab 
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ut" beyond which wo cannoi go- Wc a.ssume the autonomy of 
fioKthoticH and all we ran do i;? to see where this assumption 
will lead to. ” Saw, Aesthetics * 1972, p. 205. 

Aesthetic detathment , see aesrheiit: attitude 


Aesthetic distance, see aesthetic attitude 


Aesthetic education 

Education directed at developing a person’s aesthetic ca¬ 
pacities and experiences of a.Tl. Its purptisc is to educate a 
person’s feeling and to enhance the harmony between emo¬ 
tion and reason in order ro elevate our character. Its function 
regarding one’s soul is analogous to the function of physical 
education for one’s bc}dy. As early as Plato’s Rt^public ^ there 
is a detail discussion to show that education ;should have an 
ftcsihetic concern. An account of this education is most sys¬ 
tematically developed in ^SchilhT’s I^etters nn the Aesthetic Kd- 
ueatton ctj Ma?i. There are contrasting views of wbai such an 
educathm should be < according to different theories of art. 

''Aesthetic education is possible only if it involves criti¬ 
cism; art edifices only when its mirror images are not merely 
produced or consumed, but when they are critically grasped 
and appropriated. ” Shusterman, Fragmatist Aesthetics, 
1992, p. 163. 

Aesthetic imitgination 

The imagination which plays a role in the production and 
appreciation of artworks. Aesthetic: imagination explore*^ the 
possibilities suggested by the [roiinecliori of aesthetic experi¬ 
ence. It accompanies indispensably our interactions with art. 
Whjl c scientific imagination is bound by agreement with reali¬ 
ty and is in the service of theoretioa) work, aesthetic imagina- 
tiou is free and operates in the service of aesthetic feeling. Its 
purpose is the satisfanion of the feeling which inspires it. Iv 
broadens our understanding, gives rise to emotional identifi¬ 
cation with the objeei. and enable us :o experience a wider 
range of feelings than we can experience in actual life,. For 
Kant, aesihetii: experience involves a free play of the imagi¬ 
nation and the understanding. 

‘'Aesthetic imagination can perceive the ennobling beau 
ly and [ruth of past art produced in more harmonious 
t jmes. " -Sh us terma n , Pragmat. ist A esthetics , 1G 9 2 . p. 153. 

Aesthetic judgement 

The ascrii?tion of an aesthetic property or value to an ob¬ 
ject, as distinguished from cognitive or logical iudgemeut 
which givi's us krifiwledge. Tlie determininf^ ground for such 
an ascription has been hotly disputed. For objerTivism. an 
aesTheiic; judgement attributes an objective properly to a 
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Aeyrheiic pleasure- 


thing jiuiged and doe* not es^tcniially involve the feelings of 
the person who is judging. It is hence a universal judgement. 
For su bject Lv'isiTi, the feelings, such as liking nr dial iking, of 
the pc-:rs!UL who judges are the decisive ground, and hence 
acsihetif judgemeiil: Is not uriiversah The most inftuenthil 
frameworks of analysis oi aesthetic judgements were devel¬ 
oped by Hume and Kant. According to Hume, although aes¬ 
thetic prnpierties are not inherent in things, aesthetic judge¬ 
ments are not mertdy an expressiorr of personal pleasure or 
displeasure. Like judgements of colour, they are detenninctl 
hy ctinringent causal relations between object and subject, al 
though thetr ultimate grmind is the sensibhity of human be¬ 
ings. Kant rlaims that aesthetic judgements d(^ nor depend on 
a set {)! formulated rules or principles. Unlike objective 
knowledge claitTLS, they rest on subjective response and per¬ 
sonal acquaintance. He suggests that in a broad sense aes¬ 
thetic judgements include empirical aesthetic judgements and 
judgements of taste’*, .An empirical aesthetic judgement 
judges the agreeable or the pleasant and concerns that which 
simply gratifies destre, A judgement of taste is an aesthetic 
judgement in i:s narrow sense, h is the judgement of beauty 
.and IS “disinterested”, in the sense that it is independent of 
all personal desires and motivations. Hence, a person making 
such A judgeriient exp>cct.s other j^eople to have similar re¬ 
sponses under the same circumstance. Hence, judgements of 
taste have a type of subjective validity or universality. 

“.Aesthetic judgerrients, just like theoretical ( i. e. 
logical) ones, can he divided into empirical and pure. .Aes- 
tlieiie judgements are empirical if iliey assert that an object or 
a way of presenting it is agreeable or disagreeable; they are 
pure if they asserts that it is beautiful. Empirical acrsthct.ic 
judgements are judgements of science (material aesrhf'tic 
judgement.':); only pure aesthetic judgements (since they are 
formal) are properly judgements of taste, ” - -Kant, (."rinqiai 
(if JutJgtmrui, Part 1, division K book 1, seel. 14. 

Aesthetic pleasure 

distinguished from botfi sensual pleasure and intellectual 
pleasure. at;.‘:thetic pleasure or aesthetic enjoyment is the 
emotional element m our response to works of art and natural 
beauty, h can vary from pleasure in its mildest form to rap¬ 
turous enthusiiu^ni. 'J'o characterise the peculiar nature of 
aesthetic pleasure has been a ch.illengjug job for aet>thetit:s. 
Sintre Kattt, many theorists have accepted that aesthetic phia- 
SLire IS a result of a disinterested and non-conccptual engage¬ 
ment wuh an object. Ikit it is a point of dispute wdieiher this 
pleasure ari.ses from apprehending the formal characLor of the 
object, its L-o[iierit, or both. It is also unclear how much sub¬ 
ject ivt' elements contribute la this process. Other major is¬ 
sues concern the relation between aesthetic pleasure and the 
aesthetic aititudtt and ihe dist.incrion, if rhere is one. her ween 
aestheiir piea.suro in response to nature and to art. 
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‘'Ac'^rhoiit: plrai^ure is rrianileftLetJ in a desire lo continue 
or repeat the experience. " ---Sheppard i ‘ p. 

Aesthetic property 

A tjualiry (hfit entilrihules to determining the aesthetic 
value- ol an artwork. Such properties can be subject, either to 
positive t-valuafion, such as being beautiful, charming, ele¬ 
gant, sublime, balanced, graceful or majestic, or to negative 
evaluation, such as being ugly, bcuingt clumsy, garish or 
lifeless. There can , of course, be beautiful depiciiiins of ugly 
objects or lifeless depictions of beautiful ones. Some aestheiit; 
(qualities, such as being sad or joyful, can be non-evaluativc. 
U is widely agreed that, we retpiire a special sensitivity, 
“taste'', to perceive them. Aestlietie properties are the ulti¬ 
mate sources of “aesthetic value”, and contribute to deter¬ 
mining the nature of artworks. Positively aesthetic properiies 
make artefacts into works of art. and figure in a subject^s ac¬ 
count of why an artwork pleases him. Some philosophers ar 
gue that as emergent properties aesthetic properties super¬ 
vene on non-aesthetic properties, but others insist that aes¬ 
thetic properties must be seen as entirely independent of 
uoniiesibet.ic properties. 

T ImagerJ explaining my emotional response to the 
painting by pointing out some of its aesthetic propeniirsj the 
colours, although paste!, arc warm rather than faded, the 
faces of the saints 'sweet and gentile A ”—Mothersill, Sean- 
iy ^ 1984, p. Tl. 0. 

Aesthetic value 

Th r propertit;s rpndrring work of art good or .snrc-oss- 
ful. fis balance, ebann. elegance, grace, harrnoiiy, in¬ 

tegrity f)r Mi-iity. Aesthetic value is whatever cruitributes tn 
the “beMLity” of ii pieee of art. in eoirtra.st lu that which con- 
trihute.s to its naefulness. truth tir moral gondne.s.,. '-Ueauty” 
is the supreme name for aesiheiie value, and ‘-ugliness” is 
the aiLpct-me name for aesthetic dLsvalue. 'I'he history of aes¬ 
thetics has heeti characterised by di.sputcs whether aesthetic 
value is -waiting ro hti discovered ohjeerivcly in the objects, 
independttnt of the respotise.s of observer.,, or exists subjec¬ 
tively in the experiences of human agents, or lie.s in the con¬ 
nection between the ofiject and the feelings of its observers. 

‘-Instead of saying that an aesthetic object is ‘good ‘ . 
they i philosophers j| would say that it has aesthetic value. 
.Ant] correspondingly, instead of saying that one object is bet¬ 
ter than another, bur not because it has a higher cognitive or 
moral value, they would say thal it has a higher ae.stheric 
viilue. or is aesthetically more valuable.” -Beardsley, rlej- 
. Ifl8 [ . p. 501. 

Aestheticism 

The position that art should be valued only according to 
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Aesthetics 


ils intrinsic aesihetic propertk.s, such fis hefiuiy, harmony, 
unity t ^rfict? or elefrance. It raaintains tht^ supreme value of 
i-Lil over evci ytliitig else, A wt?rk t?f art i;? nothing more than 
a work of an anrl should not be viewed as a means to further 
ends, Its internal aesthetic value is supreme. Pure ht'aiity 
has nothing to do with utility. The pursuit of such heauty is 
the supreirie source of human happiness and should not be 
constrfiined liy moral or other considerations. In its extreme 
form, aesthetici.sni claims that any art that has esTernal func- 
lioiis or purposes is ugly. The slogfin of aesi heiieism is *'art 
for art’s sake*’ (French; f/urt pour l^ari). An art critic 
should not he concerned with art for the sake of citi/eriship , 
j>ai rif.u ism or anything else. Aestheticism is rooted in Kan¬ 
tian aesthetic ftjrmalism and flourished in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, first in Frcmch literature, represented by Flauitcrt, and 
then in Knglisb literature, represented by Walter Paler and 
(Jscar Wilde, Aestheiieism opposes society’s inrerferenre 
with artistic creation. For artworks characterised by adven¬ 
turousness are always subject to eritieisni based on cuatoma 
and estalilishf^d morli's of thought and feeling. But it is prob¬ 
lematic wbeiiter an artwork can be completely isfilated from 
its environment and social consetjuences. The opjxjsite view, 
which can Ite called ”iristrument.alisni ”, proposes that art 
should serve the needs of the people and the tamimunity, 

_ Aesrherieism J is the view that aesthetic objecis are 
not subject to moral judgements, that only aesthetic cate¬ 
gories can be, or ought to he, applied to them, ” Beardsley, 
Af'sthrtir.u 1981* p. 961, 

Aesthetics 

Although many problems diHCussed in conrempftrary ae,s- 
tbelles as a branch ctf philosophy can be traced to Plato’s dia- 
logutss {{'Specially /{jtj, Syfnpoiiium y Pheu^drus, R^puhlir. artd 
Philt’hu.'^) and Aristotle’s Poeijcs y aesthetics did ttoi become 
an independent discipltne unttl the eighteenth cenlury. The 
Term was coined by the (German philosopher Alexander 
Baumgarten in hts Ri;J'h'rtion.'i on Pof^try (1735), based on the 
(freek wo rd iiisthrsis (sensation, perception). Baumgarten 
defines it as *'rhe science of sensitive knowing” w'htc'h studies 
both art and sensible knowledge. Kartt inherited these two 
senses, 1 he first part (if Criliqur oj Pure Reas^on , the ’’dV.an 
sceitdenral Aesthetic”, deals with (j ptriori senstble form; the 
first part of Pritiquf oj Jud gentfini. ^ called “(lritic]ue of Aes¬ 
thetic judgement”, is a crtriqtic of taste, concerning rhe 
judgement of beattry and the sublime and the “aiironomy of 
taste”. 

Nowadays the: word “aesthetics” is confined to the study 
of experience arising from the appreciation of artworks atid 
covers topics Such as T.h(t character of aesthetic attitude* aes¬ 
thetic emotions and ,'desthetic value; the logical status of aes- 
theric judgements; the nature of beauty and its allied no¬ 
tions; arid rhe relation between moral education and works of 
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an. Ti fitso encompfisses problfinifj dealt with by the ^"philoi^o- 
phy nf art’' such as the nature of art and the perception* in¬ 
terpretation and evaliiarion of artworks. Philosophy of art js 
xhus^ A part of aesthetics. The development of aesthetics in 
the twentieth century has been deeply influenced by develop¬ 
ments in the philosophy of mind, theories of meaning and 
hermeneutics. 

“‘'I’he (Germans ate the Only people who currently make 
use of the w(i rd ‘ aesthetic^ in order tf) signify what others 
call the critique of taste. This usage originated in the 
al>ortivf attempt made b^i^aumgarien, that admirable ana¬ 
lytical thinker , to bring the critical treatment of the beautiful 
under rational principles* and so to raise its rules to the rank 
of a science. ” -Kant, Critique of Pure Reason ^ A21/B35. 

Aeterni Fatris^ see neo-scholasticism 


Aether 

A ratified element lielieved to fill the heavens* Anaxago¬ 
ras considered aether to be derived from aitheiu (Greek : to 
Ignite, to blaze) and identified it with fire, Some other pre- 
socratic philosophers considered aether to be derived from aei 
ihetn (Greek: runs always), and took it to be a divine ele¬ 
ment, different from other basic elements. Aristotle devel¬ 
oped their idea by arguing that aether is a fifth element in ad¬ 
dition the usual four elements: fire, air, earth and water. 
He divided the cosmos into two levels. While the lower 
world, which is within ihe sphere of the moon, is composed 
tmi of fhe Tmr elements, tfie upper world, from the moon 
upwards io the filst heaven, is composed of aether. Aei her 
has no property in common with the four simple edemenrs in 
the lower wurld and cannot be transformed into them, and 
the four elenienis cannot go up (o the outer region. Aether as 
a divine body has no movement except uniform circular mo¬ 
tion and is indestructible. This cosmology became the foun- 
datioii ot the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. Seventeenth- 
ctmtury science postulated aether as the medium of interac¬ 
tions in (he lieavcns, Nineteenth-century science postulated 
aether as the medium of transmission in the wave theory of 
light. Tills term is also retained in contemporary quantum 
fiehl theory. 

‘G'hey ;.LiaiiLral fihilosnphers], believing that the prima¬ 
ry body was something different from earth and fire and air 
and wtufT, the nam^ aether to the uppermost region, 

clutosing its title from the fact that it ‘runs always’ and eter¬ 
nally. ” - .Aristotle, De Caelrt, 270b2l-4. 

Affirmative method 

I from Latin ■ Zjia iif/irim/tron or posittz.’a~\ a Christian 
theological method for obtaining knowledge of God, in con- 
irasf TO negative method ivio nogativa). The affirmative 
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method rejf^cT^! the claim of the mu negativa that God cannot 
he apprehended by human concepts and discourse. On the ba¬ 
sis of the doctrine that man is made in the image of God, it 
claims that the highest human qualities are pointers and signs 
of the perfection of God, We can * therefore^ deduce divine 
attributes through analogy to these f]Ufilities, The basic pro¬ 
cedure is to start with the highest human categories and to 
proceed through intermediate terms to particular divine ti¬ 
tles. In this way we can indicate how human terms such as 
goodness, wisdom and power are applicable to God in a man¬ 
ner which transcends our experience, hecause knowledge ob¬ 
tained in this way is pre-eminent ^ the via pvsitiva is also 
called the via eminentiae. Some Theologians- such as 
Aquinas 1 claim that the via negativa cannot he used in isola¬ 
tion, but is a necessary preliminary step to the via ptiivtiva. 
There arc difficulties in applying a method of analogy like the 
affirmative method beyond the possibility of our experience, 
'‘The affirmative method means ascribing to God the 
perfections found in creatures, that is, the perfections which 
are compatible with the spiritual nature of God, though not 
existing in Him in the same manner as they exist in crea¬ 
tures. ” Coplesion, A History of Philosophy 1 Tl, 1950, p, 
94. 

Arfirming mode, another term for modus po?te 7 is 
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Affirming the consequent 

A logical fallacy of the form *‘lf p then qi qj therefore 
p’G that is the categorical premise affirms the consequent of 
the conditional premise, while the conclusion affirms its an¬ 
tecedent, For instance, “if he is sick, he does not come to 
work; he does not come to work; therefore he is sick^'. This 
is invalid because in the conditional premise the iruth of the 
consequent does not entail the truth of the antecedent. The 
correct form should infer from the antecedent of a true impli¬ 
cation to its consequent; that is it should be of the form “If p 
then q; p: therefore q”. This was called modus ptmens by the 
medieval logicians and is also called the affirming mood, 

“ ‘PT?Q. Q, therefore P’ bears a superficial resemblance 
to the valid argument form modus ponens and was labelled 
the fallacy of affirming the consequent. Copi, Introduction 
to lA>gtc. 1986, p. 296. 

Arterlife , see disembodiment 


Agape 

LGreek ; love; its Gatm translation; corita i hence chan- 
tyj In contrast to other terras for love, such as eros and phil- 
iu, agape is iiscti for Christian love and is one of the primary 
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viriufjr; in (’hrist.ian etliit's. Irs t^oni'erit. is <?xpressed in t;w:j 
BibUc:Hl injinintioni^; ‘B-ovt" the lord yotif God with your 
hf-fir; . find fdl yentr ftOul . and all your mlnd’‘ (Mat.thnw 22, 
i-^9? but adapted from Leviucus IS) ■ 18). and ‘G.ovc your 
neighljour as yourself'’ (Matthew 22 f 37, hut previously 
neutfironomy 6 ^ 5). Agape is wholly unselfish, but there 
hFis been s-ome dispute whether it inrludes rational self-love. 
I'he relfitionship of agape to justice is also problemarie. In 
eomparalive religion, agape has been compared with Confu- 
cian ren, humauiiy. 

'*Agape is that form of love in which G-od iovos us, and 
in which we are to love our neighbour, especially if we do not 
like him. " ■- Tillich, Ultimate. Uoncern, 1965, p. 198, 


agape 

'‘Agape r£^‘fG ± 

198 m ^ 


Age of ndventure, another name for the Renaissance 


Age of religion, another name for the Itnlightenmcni 


Agent 

I from Latin: agem^ what is acting, referring to a ratio¬ 
nal human hedng who is the subject of action"! An agent can 
deride to act or not. [laving decided to act, an agent can de- 
liberal v how to act. Once the mearis of acting are; chosen, an 
agent can apply the means to bring about certain changes. 
The kind of rapacity intrinsic to an agent is calied agency, 

J he change caused by an agent is. called agent causation, in 
contrast to event -causation in which one thing is caused ex- 
nmnally by another. In ethics, only agents are members of a 
moral community and bearers of nioral responsibility. 

The way a cause operates is often compared to the op¬ 
eration of an agent, which is held responsible for what he 
does. ’ - von Wright, K.rplaTiatiim anel U nder. ‘Standing , 
1971, p. 63. 
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Agent-centred moralUy 

Also called agent related ethics. It demands that moral 
consideration should he given to moral agents rather than 
merely to the consequences of the agent’s acts. It is a thesis 
opposed TO corisecjuentialism, in particular to utilitarianism, 
which 11 labels outcome-centred t'rhic,s. It accuses conscquei;- 
halism tjf ignoring i he integrby of the. characters of moral a- 
gents, for consequenrialisi ethics requlrtus that what an agent 
isS permit led tfi do in any si lnation is limited strictly to what 
would lia%e the best overall outcome impersonally nudged, hi 
conlrasT, ageiir-centrc.d morality focuses cm ihc agent’s 
rights- dunes nr f)hhgalions. It holds that our primai'y re¬ 
sponsibility as agents IS to guarantee that our actions conform 
to moral rules and do not violate our obligations Towards oth¬ 
ers. Agents should perform such actions even if they know 
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the coni?-equencef; of what, they do would be better if they 
were willing to l?o til promise th('ir principles, M;ijnr issues for 
this view' ftre to cljtssify the forms of ttgent-relativity t to jus¬ 
tify agent-relative principles and to offer an adetniate ratio¬ 
nale for agent-centred restrictions. 

Agent-centred morality gives primacy to the question of 
what 10 do, fi question asked by the individual agent, and 
docfi tt<u asstime that the only way to answer it is to say what 
it would he l^esl if he tiid. —Nagel , Mortal Q.iir:stio7is 1979, 
p. 205 . 

Ageiit-neulrai reason 

I’he evaluation of somethLng objectively, independently 
of One’s own interests. This is in contrast to “agent-relative 
reason” wdiich values things by taking one’s situaticins in;o 
consideration. Agcnt-neuiral reason cares about everyone, 
while an agent relative reason cares more particularly about 
oneself, 'rbe introducticju of this dichotomy of reasons for 
acting is credited to I'Jerek Parfit, but Thomas Nagel borrows 
it fusing the terms objective reason and subjective reason) 
and uses it widely. Tt plays a great role in the contemporary 
debate between “ taitisequent ialism ” and “agent-centred 
ethics”. Conscqucntialistn is generally characterised as 
“ageni-neutrar’, for n. requiri^s that everyone should act so 
as to maximise the amount of happiness for all involved. 
Some philosopherfi therefore claim that it asks moral agents 
to consider their actions from an impersonal point of view and 
is thus in conflict with commoia-sen^ie. On the other hand, 
agent-ceiitred ethics is believed to be based on “agent-relative 
reason” because it allows moral agents to base their moral 
aims on their moral characters. Consequentialism is also 
called "agent-neutrai morality" or ‘^act-centred ethic.s”, and 
its opposite is called ‘’agimt related morality” or “agent-cen¬ 
tred ethics”. 

“Nagel calls a reason objective if it is not tied down to 
any point of view. Suppose we claim that there is a rca.son io 
relieve some person’s suffering. This reason is objective if it 
is a reason for everyone—for anyone who could relieve this 
per.son’s suffering. T call such reasons agent-neutral. Nagel’s 
subjectivi' reasons are reasons only for the agent. T call these 
agenr-relative. ” —Parfit, and Per^ons^ p. 

M 3 . 


Agent-related ethic.s, another expression for agent-centred 
morality 

Agent-relative reasim, see agent neutral reason 


Agglomeratiun principle 

■A term introduced by nernard William.s and now used as 
a rule of inference in deontic logic. According to the prinei- 


Agglomeration principle 
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pIc - if one has duty to do a and if one also has a duty ro do h, 
then one has a duty ro do a and b. The principle also extends 
to trover all situations in which a property can her'conjoined 
out o: two other properrries. The validity of the printriple has 
been a matter of controversy because it needs to be reconciled 
with the principle that ought irrtplies can. In some cases, a 
person can do a and ran do b separately, but cannot do both 
of them and will therefore nor have a duty to do both. 

Th ere is a converse to the principle of agglomeration * 
trailed the division principle, whieli states that if one has a 
duty to do both a and b, then one has a duty to do a and has 
a {luty to do b* 

. . thiit n ought io do a’ and ought to do togeth 
er imply ought to do a and (which T shall call the ag- 
glftweration principlt^). —Wtllifims , “Rrhical consistency”, 

Pj'oblems oj the. Stlj ■, 1973, p. 180. 

Agnnstictsm 

I from (Ireek: u, not gnostikos^ one who knows] A 
term used by T-ll-fluxlcy for a position which neither Ijc 
lieves that (iod exists nor believes that Clod does not exist 
and denies t.liai we can have any knowledge about the naiure 
of God. Agnosticism is contrasted both ro theism, which 
holds that we can know the existence and naiure of (iod. and 
TO atheism, which denies the existence of Cod. Many agnos- 
lics argue that human reason has inherent and insuperable 
limitations, as shown by Iliime and Kant. Therefore, wc 
cannot justify any claims supporting either theism or atheism 
and should suspend our judgement over these issues. The at¬ 
titude of agnosticism has persisted in many periods, but it 
became important philosophically in nmeteent.b century de¬ 
bates concerning science and religious belief. Agnosticism is 
also used more generally for the suspension of judgement 
about ih(' truth or falsity of claims going beyond w'hal we di¬ 
rectly sense or rrommonly experience. 

.Agnosticism: this is the tlieory that we have no means 
of telling what are the characteristics of those relatively per¬ 
manent things and processes which manifest themselves par- 
lially to us by the interrelated sensa which we from time to 
rime sense. ” Broad, The Mind and its Place in Twafure-i 
1^33, p. 423, 

Agreeable 

[(lerman: das Angeriehme'^i For Kant, what the senses 
find pleasurable in sensation, that is the fetding of pleasure 
evoked by the presence of a sensible object. Whatever h 
liked IS agreeable, 'J'his feeling gratifies desire and offers a 
parhologically conditioned delight , nor only for man, but also 
for non-rational animals. In contrast, the good evokes de¬ 
light by pure Tatlonal determination, Kant believed that the 
nature of this delight is both agreeable and good. Judgement 
about the agreeable implies no universality, but universal a- 
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AlLenatu^n 


grtiemfifU is rt^quired where the jLidgeTiienT. is transferred ta 
the morahy good- 

“ AgreeEible is what the senses like in sensation.''' — 
Kant t (.'rilTqiid of JudfremejJt ■, 3. p. 205. 

Al, abbreviation of artificial intelligence 


Alf;flrithin 

_ from the name of the Islamic mathematician al- 
Khuwarizmt ic. 830)I| A step-by-step procedure for reaching 
a sound result. The st.eps are finite in number, and each has 
instructions for its proper implementation, so that the whole 
procedure can be carried out in a mechanical fashion. An al¬ 
gorithm can be a calcularive procedure to compute the value 
of a function for any argument within a domain. It can also 
he a decision procedure to determine whether a specific object 
has a particular property. The truth tabic test of the truth- 
value of a formula is one paradigm of an algorithm. It is im¬ 
portant to know whether an algorithm is possible for a given 
kind of problem. 

“An algorithm is a procedure, brutish or not, that guar¬ 
antees solution. —Boden, Artificial Intelligence and Natu¬ 
ral Man , 1977 , p. 346. 

Alienation 

1 German j Kntfremclung t from Jremdi alien or 
Knt'iiu^serung ^ from ent&.ur,f;e7-n ■. to make outer or external, 
which is associated with i.arint alius ^ another. Also translat¬ 
ed as esuangement_1 A states in which a thing is separated, 
through ns own act, from something else which used to be¬ 
long to U, so that this other thing becomes self-sufficient and 
turns against its original owner. 

The idea of alienation may be; traced to the Christian 
doctrine of original sin and to Kousseau's theory of the social 
contract, in which Individuals in a state of nature relinquish 
their natural freedoni in favour of civil freedom upon entering 
a social state. It Is explicated by Hegel, Feuerbach and 
Marx. For Hegel, the development of the absolute idea is a 
proce.ss of alienating or eternaUsittg ideas in the natural world 
and then dc alienating or recovering them at a higher stage. 
Etach category develops inlo its ttmtrary which is originally 
contained in it. It thus enters a stale of alienation, followed 
by reconciliation into a higher unity. This unity itself pro¬ 
ceeds to further alienation. Nature is an alienation of the ab¬ 
solute idea. Fiach individual will be alien to social substance 
and alrio (o his particular self although he is identified with 
the universal substance, d'he process of alienation and dc- 
alicnaiion corresponds to the process of the growth of human 
knowledge, Feuerbach held that (jod is nothing but the alien¬ 
ated human self, Marx claimed that alienation is a universal 
phenomenon of capitalist societies, rooted in the alienation of 
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wort;€rf; from the products of 1;licir labour. In capitalism 
these products tcike the form of commodities, money and cap¬ 
ital. For Ma rjc, alienation can only be overcome by replacing 
capitalism with communism . The concept of alienation 
gained wide currency in this century, largely due to the influ¬ 
ence of Marx’s KLonnmic and phiio.\ophtcal MunuM'-ripLn, 
which was written in 1844 and published in 1932, Neo-Marx¬ 
ists. especially Lukdes* used the notitm to provide a new in- 
terpretfitioii of Marxism. Existentialism and the Frankfort 
school take alienation to he a basic malaise of modern society 
and some Marxist theorists have looked for theoretical 
grounds to explain alienation in socialist sacieries. Alienation 
is discussed not only in philosophy, but also in other social 
sciences and daily life, to deal with disunities, bifurcations or 
dichotomies affecting human well-being. 

Ahenaiion has ve,riou£ forms, but the self-alienation of 
human beings has attracted particular attention. Seif-alien¬ 
ation refers to the separation o[ individuals from their real 
self, their nature and their consciousness. It is a state in 
which a person loses individual integrity and independence 
and becomes a stranger to oneself. 

This ‘otherness’, this acting of a role imposed upon 
one, imposed perhaps by the unintended coiisequtmces of the 
behaviour of one’s self or orie*s fellows in the past, which 
conies to threaten and coerce one as if it were a real entity 
menacing one from outside—this is the phenomenon of alien- 
ation, to which Rousseau and Hegel, Kierkegaard and Marx, 
and much modern psychology and sociology have given a cen¬ 
tral role. ” Berlin, I'he Magus of (:hf^ Nnrt.h ^ 1993, p. H- 1 . 

Alternation 

A complex statement in the form ‘"p or q”, also called 
disjuncuon in contrast to conjunction. The logical word “or” 
m such a statement admits of both exclusive (^r non-excbisivc 
interpretations in ordinary language. When it is used in an 
exclusive sense, p or q i.s true if only one of its components 
is true. It means either p or q, but not both. In a nun-exclu. 
sive sense, or q” is true if at least one of its components is 
true. It means either p or q, or both. While alternation can 
include both senst;s of or”, some logicians prefer to confine 
alternation to rhe exclusive sense of “or"', and others prefer 
to confine it to the non-exclusive sense. 

“Whereas a conjunction is true if and only if its compo 
nenrs are all true, an alternation is false if and only if its 
components are all false. ” -Qmne, Mfithods of 1062, 

p. 5, 


Altruism 

[from Latin; alter, other or another] A term introduced 
into eihics by Augunte Comte and impoiled into England by 
Herbert Spencer. Altruism is the disinterested or benevolent 
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c?':-)[-n'tirt’L i:'!■ othtir [jeopl^- * ihal is a regfird to promote, llie wei- 
fjjvi.- (.iili: rs lor iht'ir owo ?eikc rather than to protnolt' one's 
owrt itnetfst or a placing of rite interests of others ahead of 
ih i)s(; of oncscli. It opposes egoism, witielt tries to reduce 
nioralny ut self interest. Altruism has hren a perennial prob 
lein for ethics. Greek ethics beiieved that it is one among 
many erpially important values, but. file, niaiitstrcam of mod¬ 
ern moral tht^ory claims ihai it is the most imporranr concern 
o[ rshit's. ( )n the other h:^^KJ, some anti-1raditionalist 
philosojvhi.'rs like; Nietzsche and Kirkegaard condemn aliruLsni 
on the gronnds that it will lead to low self-esteem and 
self- no-gatjC'ji. 


The '■rrt'ngth oJ aliruisnt lic.s in the facts that altruistic 
ao^s undeniably occur in any society and that mural codes uni¬ 
versally advocate aliruistn or benevolence and condemn selfis 
Imtri^s, Ihe i-,sucs surrounding altruism ineludc the follow 
inp. Given the self-prescrvitig tendency of human nature, 
how art- wc to account for the existence of altruism? f'vcn if 
w'c can understand bow altruism occurs, is if morally ju.sti- 
ftedv Are ;iiiruisric acts mertdy apparent and really motivated 
by s(-lf-imeresr/ Since one should reasonably pursue one’s 
own imh-rvsis< docs the gotjd oi others itself providf: reason 
for an agent to promote that, good? Given the tlifficnhy m un¬ 
derstanding anot her ptnson, bow can altruism really serve 
the g(3od of others? Is thi;;re an adequate distinction between 
all ruisiTi and paternahsm'.^ 

.'MiTuisni' nttans. not ‘doing good to others for a 
duty's s.akc’ , bur ‘doing good to others for Its own sake' or 
‘dru!tg good to others for the sake of doing gcxid to 
others'.'’ Nowell-Smith, Ethus* i9n-4, p, 2-f6. 


Amhiguity 

1 r-i scy that a word or expression is ambiguous mcam 
that different .■senses or references arc associated with tht 
word or e.xpression , and that ir is not clear from the giver 
context winch of these senses is meant. This is called lexica 
or sentantic- rimhiguity. do say a sentence or statenicni is am- 
hignous means that the sentence is confusing in its whoh 
meaning, ; I:hough each word m it is clear, because of tin 
grammauca: structure among the words. This Is ambigniiy 
c-onstriicric-n which is also called structural or Syntactic ambi¬ 
guity or ainiihiboly* d’hc grarnmaitcal relations which most 
oHfn prodncf- syntactic ambigutty include misplaced modi- 
fier.^, Eousciy applied adverbs, elliptical constructions arir 
omitted imiirtuanon, Gther mapr types of ambiguity mclucU 
protc.-^s-prodLict ambiguuy arising from the confusion bc- 
1 wen'It a pia.cess (behaviour or movement) and a correspond¬ 
ing fuoduep ict-ohjeci anibigidty. in which a statemeni can 
refei to eulier an act or an uhjeet and it is nut dear which is 
mtended m ilw given context; and type-token ambiguity, in 
which an expressjem can refer tu either a type or a token and 
It IS nof dca:- which is intended in the given context. The ide- 
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al lani^uage philogophers such as Frege and Carnap claim that 
natural language is full of ambiguities j and hence that it must 
be replaced by a logically perfect language which is free of 
ambiguity. In literature ^ ambiguity is a prized feature rather 
than ^^omething to be eliminated. 

'"Semanticists and philosophers usually call a word ‘am¬ 
biguous^ only when there is some uncertainty about which 
roeaning is being used in a particular instance. A word is not 
ambiguous by itself i it is used ambiguously. ”—Hospers , Ari 
/ntroc/uctmn ttj Philosopkicai Analysts, 1967* p. 14. 
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Ante oo^fective* see group mind 


Amoralism 

In Greek* it is a negative prefix, and “amoral” literally 
means not moral. Amorality is distinguished from immorality 
(evil, wrong), where ‘‘amoral” is synonymous wirh “non- 
moral”, referring to actions which are morally value-free and 
which are neither moral nor immoral and neither right- nor 
wrong. In another sense, the amoral is distinguished from 
both the inirnoral and the non-moral, referring to actions 
which are not the concern of standard moral or social con¬ 
cepts of good or bad. Generally “amoralism” is used in this 
latter sense for an attitude which ignores or rejects the ways 
in which morality governs human lives and is sceptical of the 
necessity of ethical life. Hence it becomes a task of ethics to 
justify morality by showing that ethical life is rational. 

LW_1 hen an amoralist calls ethical considerations into 
doubt, and suggests that there is no reason to follow the re¬ 
quirements of morality, what can we say to him?. ” — 
Williams. Eihics and the /.units of Philosophy, 198fi,p. 22. 
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Amour de soi 

[French; self-love or love of self] Rousseau^s term for 
the instinctive sentiment or disposition of self-preservation 
which human beings have in the state of nature. It is born to 
humans, but also belongs to other animal creatures. A^ottr 
df soi and the natural feeling of pity are two supreme princi¬ 
ples governing human behaviour prior to the formation of so¬ 
ciety. Acts out of aniimr de soi tend to be for individual well¬ 
being. They are naturally good and not malicious because 
amour de sot as self-love does not involve pursuing one’s 
self-interest at the expense of others. I’he sentiment does 
not compare oneself with others, but is concerned solely with 
oneself as an absolute and valuable existence. It is related to 
an awareness of one’s future and can restrain present im- 
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Amphiboly 


pulse. For Rousscfiu t amour de. f,in contrasts with amour- 
propre ^ a self-love which presuppose^j a comparison between 
oneself anrf others and consequently generates all the vicious 
and competitive passions. 

‘^\rnour de soi-meme is a natural feeling which leads ev¬ 
ery animal to look to its own preservationi and which, guid¬ 
ed in man by reason and modified by compassion, creates hu¬ 
manity and virtue* ”— Rousseau, iMscourse on Inequality t p* 
217. 

Amour-propre 

[French: literally self-love, although self-aggrandize¬ 
ment might be betterJ A term introduced by Rousseau in 
contrast to amour de fioi [French: self-love J* Amour de soi is 
an instinctive disposition of self-preservation which is pos¬ 
sessed by human beings in the state of nature and which con¬ 
tains no desire to surpass others. Amour-propre is generated 
after the formation of society or association and leads one to 
pursue superiority over others, even at the expense of the in¬ 
terests of others. For amour-propre^ the well-being of the 
self relies on one’s standing relative to other selves and on 
comparisons between oneself and others. It impels one to 
seek power and dominance, giving rise to relentless competi¬ 
tion and conflict. It engenders deception, aggression, 
hypocrisy, malice and all other evils that appear in human re¬ 
lationships. The immorality of amimr-proper leads to the 
corruption of society. To avoid this, according to Rousseau, 
one should w'irhdraw from society and return to nature, 

"'Amour-propre is only a relative and factitious senii- 
meni which is born in society, which leads each individual to 
make more of himself than of every other, which inspires In 
men all the evils they perpetrate on each other, and is the re¬ 
al source of the sense of honour. ” — The Political Writmp of 

Rfw.s'i'frtj/.. p. 217 , 

Amphiboly 

A kind of sentential ambiguity arising from the different 
combinations tif the words in a senrence, F'or instance, the 
sentence "The brave son’s moifier is kind” can be understood 
either as saying that the son is brave or that the son’s mother 
is brave. Hence this sentence is amphibolous. Amphiboly is 
also called syntactical or structural ambiguity. Under many 
circumstances an amphibolous sentence is true on one inter¬ 
pretation and false on another. If in one argument, a person 
uses the cornxt interpretation of the sentence as a premise, 
hui infers using the false interpretation, he is committing the 
fallacy of ambiguity. 

A statement is amphibolous when its meaning is mde- 
Tcrminate bc^rause of the loose or awkward way in which its 
words arc eombmed. ” Copt, IrttrodHction to Logic. 19K6, 
p, 115. 
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AnipliiitiMj [nditnioM 

Ampli»tive inductioTi 

r Irotii Lyitiii* amptjauo. brofidcuiLig | A \ern\ inTvocltu'’t^d 
by Kiioftle for reat^oriing whirh prorecds from die of>served to 
the unobserved fir from the pariieul^n' to the universal. Siiitie 
its conciijsion goes beyond what is contained in the prerni.scs . 
it is aniphaiive* Kiieale claims that this is the method eharar 
lerisrie -ot natural setences in establishing general propositions 
and tfiai it is disthtguished troni KUiiimative indactkiu, which 
ehararterises work in social sciences ^ inlnitive induction; and 
recursLvr.- Lriclueiion which operates in mathematics, 

*'( h'le of the most striking character is tics of the induction 
used ill natural sciences is that it goes in -some sense beyond 
Its premises f which arc the singular facts of experience; I 
propose* therefore, to call n ampllalive induction. *' 

K ne a i e * /' roinihi iit.y c.i n d I n duc t ion ^ 1919 * p. 41. 
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Anipliailve judf;;eiticnl * see ampliative reasoning 


AmpJiutive reasoning 

I from Larin: umphatif^, broadening; in contrast to rr- 
.i/rmtm; narrowing', In medieval logic, the broadening of a 
tiTinV extension. For Peirce, ampliation is ampliative rea¬ 
soning in wduch the ('oncluston goes heyottd what is contaiiied 
iiJ the firemises. For tixample, we infer from "some x are y" 
to ah X are y \ .Atimliaiive induction, in corLtrast m other 
ffirms of induction, reasoris in this way. In contrast, the 
conclusion of deduciivc reasoning i.s generally thought to be 
already contained in the pr'^mises. For Kant, a synthetic 
judgement is an ampliative judgement, because its predicate 
add? son-jt-thmg nev/ to ps suljjccT, ill contrast to analytic or 
clarlfieatory judgeiiients , in which the predicate, can be de¬ 
rived through analysis of the subject term. 

“hi ampliative reasoning the ratio may be wrong, be¬ 
cause the mmrenee is based on but a limiterl number of in 
stances: but on enlarging the same the ratio will be changed 
till It becomes approximately cotrect, ” —Peirce, Vollecti^d 
Vuper^, IK p, 710. 
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Analogies of t'xperience 

Kant introduced four groups of categories, with each 
group having principles or rules to show its objective validity 
in employment. Analogit-s of experience are iheso rules for 
the categories of relahon, that is the categories of substance, 
cmisaliiv and mleractinn. The analogies correspond to three 
it-mpor.'d n^oiies, namely duration, succession and co-exis- 
tcrice, I he lirst analogy j.s the principle of the permanence of 
siibstaru'C; the Second is the principle of the fixt;d order of 
succeeding states; and the third is ihe [aw- of reciprocity or 
commumry. Kant held that these principles are necessary 
conduit ms lor the i>ossibdity of temporal experience. They 
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AnalvsLs 


Our pori’tpLions of objecis in lime to relate necessarily 
ro one o'lifr. find hence make experience possible. The 
analogies of experience are merely regulative t not constitu- 
U-n'e t prioeipltTSt and they do not tell us whether there is an 
^>hk:(■■T^ve substance, causal relation Or intcrsHcrion. 

".'\n ?jnfij(}gy of t'xpenentre is. therefore* only a rtile ae¬ 
ro rdi tig io w'hieh a unity of experience may arise from percep 
tifin. Kani , i.'riliquf oj Purt' Reasim, A180/B222. 

Antilogy 

L Fru.Tu fjreek; dna , up* tbronghoui -!-■ reason 1 

(h-iginally nteatiing a mathematical proportion between differ- 
eT!t thing- , the term has betm extended To refer to similarities 
aiid likert'ess(-s between different things. An expression has 
an aitalog!c;d senst' wdien it extends its application To addi - 
lional things ihat are similar in rtertain respects to the origi¬ 
nal things t'cjvered hy ihe term, An analogical argument 
st,■■LT^■s ih.:! because a rhing a is like another thing b in some 
respect ^ it is possiliie that a is like h in other respects as 
well, 1 ypical examides include the argument from dei>ign and 
certain r^ s]iotises to the other minds problem. In rtdigioti it is 
often held iIilHi a transcendent Ciod can only be described ana¬ 
logically by human language. Analogical argument is 
metaphorii'al and corrfdativc. It is suggestive but not conclii-- 
sjue. 

‘■.■\nalogy is the mfererice that a not very large oollection 
of objects which agree in various respects may very likely 
agree in anorher respect. Peirce tPorAcw Up. 08. 

Anafysandum ^ see analysis 


Afialysans * see analysis 


Anulysix 

Jroo; fjrcek: una ^ uyi — , loose, untie J 'I’he men 

Ti-il [process of flj.ssolviTig a whole into it.s components and th 
relations la-tween its componeriTs, The analysis inio con 
stEluerijs 1 .-^ c.simd material analysis, while the analysis of th 
manner ot com hina tarn v,i the const it iients is called formf 
analysis. The item to be analysed is called the unulysancluni 
mid ihe m-n; which drjes i he analysis is called the 

In IlIis Century, ana ly. sis lias become the ermiral met ho 
o- Anglo-American analytleal philosophy shaped by the de 
vr-in pm cm of modern logic, hs central char act eristic is iha 
w-e s^iust invt-stigale our language to make clear our thmkin 
al>oiu Th.' would. W(- approach the world through thought 
and on to is view the only way to approach the structure o 
our thought is to study what we say. .-'Analysis is not a set o 
uuiJied doctrines, bui a style cir manner of philosophy. Be 
cause di/.hu-enf phikwopher.s have different notions of analv 
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Analysis, paradox of 
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sis, th^^re are different schools in analytical philosophy itself. 
For Frege, Moore, Russell and early Wittgenstein, analysis 
aimed to overcome traditional philosophical problems throu gh 
replacing the apparent structure of statements by their real 
and underlying logical structure. For them- as for l^-ogical 
Positivism, analysis involves a reduction of complex dis¬ 
course to simple elementary propositions. This sort of analy¬ 
sis is also called logical analysis* For later Wittgenstein and 
Oxford ordinary language philosophers, the notion of an un¬ 
derlying logical structure of language is unnecessary, but we 
still need to analyse our ways of talking to establish an un¬ 
derstanding of our conceptual scheme. This sort of analysis 
is also called linguistic analysis. 

“Analysis may be defined as the discovery of the t;on- 
stiiuents and the manner of combination of a given 
complex. ” Russell, Collected Papers of Bertrand Rutse.ll* 
VII, p, il9. 

Analysts, paradox of 

A paradox, originally formulated by C* H. Langford in 
his discussion of Moore’s notion of analysis, leads to the con¬ 
clusion that all analysis is either trivial or false. For an anal¬ 
ysis states relations between an analysandum. (the expression 
to be analysed) and an analysans (the analyzing expression). 
These expressions are either synonymous or not synony¬ 
mous. If they are synonymous, the analysis does not convey 
any information and is trivial. If they are not synonymous, 
the analysis is false:. 1 herefore, analysis is either trivial or 
false and is not a significant philosophical or logical proce¬ 
dure. Thi.s paradox involves an analysis of the niuion of anal¬ 
ysis. The standard response to it involves the use of Frege's 
distinction between sense and reference. The truth of the 
analysis is a matter of the different expressions having the 
same reference, but triviality is avoided if the expressions 
have difference senses. 

"And the paradox of analysis is to the effect tliai, if the 
verbal expression representing the analysandum has the same 
meaning as the verbal expression representing the analysans, 
the analysis slates a bare identity and is trivial; but if the two 
verbal expressions do not have the same meaning, the analy 
sis is incorrect. l.angford, m Schilpp (ed), Philosophy of 
G. £. .Vonre, I9b8, p. 32j. 

Analytic (Kant) 

Analytic is a term Aristotle used for his syllogism and 
for the discussion of the conditions of demonstrative knowl¬ 
edge presented in his Prior Analytics and Posterior Analytics. 
Tn contrast, Aristotle presented what he called dialectic in 
the Topics, another pan of his Orga?um. Since the sixteenth 
century, it has been common practice to divide logic into two 
parts; analytic, which concerns the elements of judgement, 
and dialectic, which concerns the persuasive force of syllo- 
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AnsilytLL: Marxism 


gism, and ihis praciice influenced Cierman philosophy. In 
Critique oj Fare Reason, Kant adopted this usage and divided 
hit transcendental logic into the transcendental analyiic and 
the transcendental dialectic. Analytic, in his understanding, 
is an analysis cd the form of understanding and of reason. It 
seeks to determine the necessary rules of all formal truth and 
is a canon for deciding on the formal connectives of our 
knowledge. Kant practiced such an analytic in all of his three 
Critiques, In the first Cri.tique, the transcendental analytic, 
including an analytic of concepts and an analytic of princi¬ 
ples, seeks to uncover the concepts and principles of theoreti¬ 
cal reason. In the second and third Critiquet Kant used ana¬ 
lytic to discover the principles of pure practical reason and of 
the power of aesthetic judgement. 

"The analytic brings to light, by sundering them, all 
acts of reason that we exercise in thinking. ” —Kant, Logic t 
imreduction, II. 


Analytic ethics 

A term for any analysis of moral concepts, but as a dis¬ 
tinct approach it starts with G. K. Moore Frincipia Ethica 
(1903). It claims that the fundamental task of ethics is not 
to discuss substantive moral questions and to seek solutions 
for them, but rather to examine the meaning of moral terms 
such as good , dury^\ right", “ought^^ and to make them 
as irlear and precise as pf>ssible. It then evolved into the lin¬ 
guistic analysis of moral judgements, rheir types and their 
functions. This development was represented by .Xyer’s ac 
count of morality, Stevenson’s emotivism and Hare’s pre 
srriptivism. Another dimension of analytic ethics is to exam 
ine moral reasoning and the basis For distinguishing moral 
judgements Irom other value judgements. This is represented 
especially in the work of Stephen Toulmin. Analytic ethics 
can be viewed as synonymous with meta-ethics. In the 
198t)s, as the distinction between meia-ethics and normativ(^ 
ethics came into question, analyiic ethics as a distinctive ap- 
proacli also lost favour. Many moral philosophers now be¬ 
lieve that (uhics shfiuld investigate hi.ith moral terms and 
moral ejuesttons. Nevertheless, analytic ethics, through its 
sharply defined analysis of moral terms, has had a lasting in¬ 
fluence on ethics through raising the precision and theoretical 
level of ethical discussion. 

"Analytic ethics as a branch of philosophy should, then, 
be clearly distinguished from empirical ethics, from a genetic 
Or descriptive study of moral valuations* and frr.im propagan- 
distie morals.” Pap* /f/cmc/gs of Analytic Philosophy, 
19-19, p. 16. 


Analytic Marxism 

A term not for a body of doctrine* but for a iciidentw or 
style dev(-]oped during the past decade which attempts to 
bring Marxism into the web of contemporary political theory 
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Arifj!y 1 ic [)]::josaphy 


ill order u.i benefil: from rigorous criiical stand^.rds and fur¬ 
ther devt:U>pment, h characteristically employs the conceptii- 
f\\ Te'ds and methods of analytical philosophy < gonie theory 
and ri^'Cl SI on theory in irs discussion of Marxism. Analytic 
Marxi-m IS inspired by .Vlarxist questions such as alienation, 
exploii at ion . class f social theory ^ thttory of justice, theory 
(h Insiory and Marxes theory of surplus value. Unlike con 
venrional Marxism or Western Marxismi, Einalyric Marxism, 
does ijot stress Mrirxist exegesis, hut it does serimtsly con 
r-iclt-r *s idc.=is as pl'jilosopliy and t.liscusscs tljern with 

chirity and rigour. It is mainly directed to the underlying 
pi inriTai s of Marxist theory arid examines questions such as 
'Ms sri-.'n'.nsm in the interest of workers m moalern capital¬ 
ism?''. "Why is exploiiatioTi wiairtg?'' In geruu-fiU n rejects 
Marsh- rm ihodological -colLeetivism in favour <?: rriothodoing; 
l al iiLdividiialism, wliicn seeks to explain social arrangements 
and .JU' by appeal lo 1 l-e raTionr.! f^eljaviour o: tlifierently er’. 
d'.oved iiidividiials. "Vne maijor refuesontaTives ol rinalyiic 
M^o-xjsm inidiifle fp.A.tUncn* John Elstev, johtt Roemer 
and -himi Wood, d'lie lenilcney is also cailed r.eo-classical 
.Marxism, rational ehihce Mnrxisrn and game theorv Marx¬ 
ism. .Analytic Marxists might in principle rejee* many of the 
main feri-i.iires of the traditional theory of Marxism, htir pro 
ponvots argue iKat this pan err. r>f development tlirough ratk' 
na.l miLclsm i.s characteristic of science hi genert.h 

"The jiroject of Analytic Marxism is to cl.'nify, cnsicisc 
and dwclo]) the theory of Marxism, using the methods and 
teehr.iqnes of .analytieal philosophy. ■ -Sayers . in Ware and 

Nif-Uej, feds') , Aficif.y:si./i^- t 1989- p. tS 1 . 
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AnaJytic philosophy 

.AUn cajed analytical philosophy, anally tie philosophv 
arose frenij Riisstd! and VlooreVs criticism of BradlevA abso 
lute idealism at the }>eginning of the twentieth ceniury and 
deveiop-ed c-ut of the combination of h'rege's logic and rhe 
Hi'insh empirical iraihrion. 1 he philosophers of the first geu- 
eiation of analytic philosophy held on to th.c di^tmerion be- 
iw'een fart and vahif: and between analytic end syntfietic 
proposuions. They rejected r rad it Iona i rnetaphy.-ics and nor¬ 
mative ' lines as the products ot confusions generated hv the 
-uri'ace grammar oi language, and concentrated cm the reduc- 
nvc logical analysis of the deep strueture of language. Fhilos- 
■■>pby was understood as nothing but conceptual analy.sis. The 
early W ittgcrmtein. who did not share Russell’s em[)iricisrji, 
■lehl That such analysis also revealed the structnre of the 
worid. her 'lOgii'al jmsinvists , analysis was focused on ihe 
:ogical -orm.s of iicientlfic discourse and mud: trmlitlomil 
;■!.Iio>;.'f,h]caL discourse was rejected as ntmsetise. 

A"..-r the sccomtf world war, the main object of logical 
analysis became ordinary language, the view being that phi¬ 
losophy should concern itself wdrh language p^r .ve rather 
tuan wi!-!', ITS alleged essence, ''hhis tendency was influenced 
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bv UKr Ir. I/:' Win . but WtLs m^unly deveit/ped iii Ux- 

fotd thrt '.;ph tht.: wcirk o: ^uch fi^urus Rylu, Au.smi und 
Sivr'iwso;'., Ryb'W bcbuvLOuri^iLC aruilysis of iiisud st-l the 
ri[/fn(!ii [''r du.- [d'lib:’^(. 4 >by oi mind. Aiisiin’s t^pccich-RL.'i tiito- 
ry u’.^dc tl'e pliilosophv ot biii£f(uiKc .nud the philos^opby of 
ndnd iiit'.rrrf-l? jtI' d dRei|jb[if.'ii, Struw.sonA rifulnu of descrip¬ 
tive; nieu-.puysirs rrstored the posiLinii of metnpiiysics in fina 
luic piiil';sop!iy. From the middie of tfie 194:;s to the; UidOsi 
aitrilyiic ]j:'jLLf'Sophy was rtigntried by many as sytiotiymmis 
wL'b (fxI'.'Mi r);- liiipaiistic philosophv rfioiipdi this 

IS not prccisriy correct. .Ayer, [or example « was critical of 
trie e nip oasis rm tirdntary ian^Liage espet'ially in At.istin’s 
woik. h: ijie linlicd States. Qntnc rf'jccied the distinct ion 
bet wet'r. .1 It a lyric anfl s yti t netK' pr repositions whicli 'xois essen- 
toil tO' t-at-ly analytit phdoso[jhy and saw philosopb'c as a ton- 
tinuing r nter[.irise of science. Tliis ha* changed the bnidscajtc 
of aoaivTiL p.'l I il osopjiy- 

As ;■ inoverncnf ■ analytic philosophy t'a frits witli i use if a 
large vataMy a.t met lie,ds Jiiuj dooifines. What nnifies thi.s 
niuvc-no. It t IS tof- r^pinf of tlic fesptutt for ralion.adtv . t lie sns 
piclon of dogiuaiic a.ssnnipt ions. and the pursuit of aruiimen- 
tativf; rigour and clarity on the ntoded of the natttrai sciences. 
On the^t grounds, many ftCeiit innovations m pfiikysophy. 
surh its i cncl lonahsrri . i lu; causal theory of refereiu e - vFiritjn.s 
tlteories ijf tiKsarjing and i rut It. tlitt fjosl-positivist pc. i losopliy 
(it scLCitee , K^twls’ theufy of justice aiifl virtue ethics, can he 
sceti as dt Vein[)mf:ms within analytic philosophy. 

.At.aiyuc pl■nJ(]^ 0 ]Jhy is oltcn oonlrasted with com im ntai 
pm.ijsophv, l:.ut this di.stinciioi: .should not be uc/lersiood to 
be a gt-ugrapnical one. .Although analytic phho^opny is the 
d'lminam icndcjicy in hrigjisli-speaking coumrtes , ii is al.sc; 
fu'ai iised m many Kitropean countries, and was also eon- 
?rL blued to greatly by com mental philosophers sutdi as 
Ikeotat'o, Frege and the members of 1 lie Vienna (’irelc. 1'hc 
smgh‘ m ut iiilliumvial analytic philosopher. Wittgcnmem . 
was freir. Austria. 
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Amity tic-synt hi t it' 

Thi.' <1,is iu-s: exp,irate,1 by Kam. In „„ analyl.. 
■r judsentr::, :!,(■ rone,-pi oi rlic p.-edirate is cnritanicd i„ the 
rrtictpt o:' :l,r sijFtjert , and 'A-e ran rUi that the prnpos,tk,„ is 
trii,:: by ;, r.,. VM,: u |„|. ,-,.i|. vaiit sabjccT cniiccpt. .Ai, [malylir 
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judgement, is taurologous, and its negation involves self-con- 
Tradiction. In a synthetic judgement* the concept of the pred- 
irare addi something new to the concept of the subject* and 
the truth or falsity of the proposition cannot be determined 
hy analysis, Such a judgement provides a synthesis of two 
concepts and tells us something about the world. Kant con¬ 
nects this dichotomy with the distinction between the a priori 
and the a posteriori. He claims that all analytic judgements 
are a priori. ^ and he is concerned with how synthetic a priori 
Judgement is possible, 

I’he adequacy of Kant’s account of this distinction has 
been a topic of much dispute, in particular because it is un¬ 
clear what it means to say that a predicate is “contained” or 
‘‘included” in the subject and because the distinction thus for¬ 
mulated can only be applied to the sentential structure “S is 
P”. Various other accounts have been developed this centu¬ 
ry. Many of them concentrate on the idea that & negation of 
an analytic proposition is self-contradictory, and that an ana¬ 
lytic proposition cannot be false. Others suggest that a 
proposition P is analytic iff P is true by virtue of the meaning 
of the constituents of F, or that P is analytic iff it is true in 
all possible worlds, or that P is analytic iff P can be proved 
hy logic and definition alone, or that P is analytic in a Lan¬ 
guage L ifi P is true in virtue of the semantic rules 
of I„ 

Quine famously criticise.s this distinction as a dogma of 
empiricism. He argues that the explication of the notion of 
analyiicily is unsatisfactory since it appeals to the etpially un¬ 
clear notions of ‘‘necessity”, ‘‘semantic rules”, "synonym”, 
etc. The explanation of these later notions either involves 
circularity or Platonic realism. He docs not believe that this 
distinction, which plays such a great role in the development 
of naodern philosophy, is sound. Bur P-F, Strawson and oth¬ 
ers argue that it is valid since the use we make of semantic 
meanings is indispensabka 

“Tn all judgements in which the relation of a subject to 
the predicate is thought, , . , this relation is possible in two 
different ways. Eitlicr the predic.^ite B belongs to the subject 
A. as something which is (covertly) contained in this con¬ 
cept Aj Of B lies Outside ihe concept , although it iJoe.s in¬ 
deed stand in connection with it. In the one case T entitle the 
Judgetnent analytic, in the other synthetic. Kant, Critique 
Of Pu rr , A /. 

Analytical behavionnsm 

A tyjjc of hehfiviouristti. proposed by Hempel and oth¬ 
er;.. ill which all sentences containinK sensation Terms or psy¬ 
chological terms can be translsTed or rrformulaied into sen¬ 
tences containing only physicaListic terms. Hence. ]jsycholog- 
ic.Hl teriiLs do not tefer to mental objects, events or states. 
This theory extensively employs meaning analysi., and con¬ 
textual definition, and its goal is to deny the existence of 
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Analytical priority 


mental aub^tance. The major problem il faces is its difficulty 
in analysing some psychological sentences in behavioural 
terms. 

Analytical behaviourism is the theory that all sentences 
using psychological or mentalislic terms are transformable by 
analysis of what they mean into sentences using no psycho¬ 
logical te-rnis t but containing only terms used to describe 
bodily behaviour and bodily dispositions to behave, ” —Corn- 
man, arid SeJisatifms, 1971 , p. 132, 

Analytical definition 

A definition of a word which can be derived purely by 
explaining the property ascribed to the word in linguistic us¬ 
age. Por example, an analytical definition of “uncle” is “a 
man who has the same parents as a parent of another 
person”, because this d^finiens gives the property that Eng¬ 
lish ascribes to the word '^uncle”. Such a definition is neces¬ 
sarily true. To reject an analytical definition involves a viola¬ 
tion of a rule of meaning for the language, 

“Analytic definitions of concepts can give rise to analytic 
statements. Arthur Pap, “Theory of Definition”, Fkiioso- 
phy of .S’ril-'nce, XXXI (196-1). 

Analytical jurisprudence 

John Austin first brought out the distinction between 
analytical jurisprudence and normative jurisprudence. Ana¬ 
lytical jurisprudence is ihe branch of legal theory or philoso¬ 
phy that is concerned with the linguistic and logical elucida¬ 
tion of legal concepts. It deals with the articulation and anal¬ 
ysis of concepts, rules and structures of law as il is. Norma¬ 
tive jurisprudence, on the other hand, is concerned with the 
evaluative criticism of legal practices and with the prescrip¬ 
tion of what law ought to be. Analytical jurisprudence does 
ncu aim at ascertaining the meaning of a term in a particular 
text. It intends to reveal the conceptual framework which is 
common to all properly constituted legal systems and thus to 
achieve an improved understanding of legal ideas and legal 
rules. After John Austin, the approach was further devel¬ 
oped in this century by the American jurist W. N, Hohfeld 
and by the Oxford legal philosopher H. L, A, flart in associa¬ 
tion with lilt devriopmeiU of linguistic philosophy. 

■‘Aiifilytlc jurisprudence is concerned with the logical 
analysis of rhe basic concepts thal arise in law, e. g. duty, rc- 
sponsihiliiy, excuse, negligence, and ihe concept of law 

itself.” -Murphy and Coleman, The Philosophy of Lain, 

L9R4, p. ], 


Analytical phenomenalism, .sec phenomenali.sm 


Analytical priority 

rlic prioriiy in the order of philosophical analysi.s. If X 
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AjLiU y ■ iL';:! T'hoiriisfii 

nms; vir /ifjjjf-filed rt^ itt cxplaitiLn^ V, while- die rxpIfiTif.ition of 
X irs*-]; rioes not need fO liUxdvf" Y t tlurin X hfis firifdyt.irai pri¬ 
ority over Y, Out of the main eharaercrLstic? of ana lyrical 
philoi^ophy is the view that language is analytically prior to 
thoiiglit, and that we sbtxild focus on the analysis of Ian- 
giiagf. 'fhe philosophy of thought . on the other hitud, holds 
that thought is analytically prior to language. That is, the 
meaning ol a language should he e?i,plainet;l in terms of the 
Thought that the language is used i.o express. Analytical pri¬ 
ority is disiirigiiished from tnirological priority in whioli X is 
prior to Y hecause. Y depends on X for its existence, while X 
(Ions not exist hecanse of Y. It is also distinguished from 
episiernological priority in v/hieh X is prior to Y because The 
knowledge of Y presupposes the knowledge of X, Ini!, not 
vice versa, 

■'To say that the notion of X is analyiically prior to the 
notir>n of X is to say that Y can be analysed or ciucidated in 
terms ol X. whilt^ :bc analysis or elucidation ol X itself does 
not have to advert to Y. —Davis, in Bunnin and Tsui-Jatnes 
(cds. Y //.'o lilack-wHi (.'ofi-ipatuoH t(f v. i99h. p, 

f)7. 

Analytical 'rhomisnt, see Thoinism 


Anutntt^sii: s C/reek term for recollection 


Anarchism 


I iroin (jreehi a, not i- af-chc!, ruling, governing, liter¬ 
ally the lark of government ' In a poptilar sense, pejoratively 
understood as a position opfjosing all existing authoritv and 
instiiutious and assttciated with lawlessness, chaos, violence 
anrl 1 errfiriisnr* 

Proudhon (lS09-Gj) was the first lo identifv himself as 


an anarLdiist, In his sense, anarchism is a theory which advo¬ 
cates that voluntary and contractual social and economic or¬ 
ganisations should replace the existing authoritarian and co¬ 
ercive state and state-like mstltutions. AceofLimgl y, anar¬ 
chism is a political theory which rejects authorUariamstu and 


demauds the esrablishtneni ol a better society o:: the basis of 
free competition, co-operation and equality, For anarchism., 
r-tatc jjower m nor legitimate and docs not have sm isfactory 
V^tstifuaitinn, Authority involves oppression and doniirjatit..'n 
and eriouls the protnruion of privilege and wealth for a certain 
minoriiy of ilm population, it is rot helpful in achieving so¬ 
cial goal:-, hu: producers undesirable consequences. Hence, a 
soeieiy ma.y need certain forms of organisa:itm, but should 


rentovi-:' .jIl authoritarian and coercive regulauons, PobiicH 
o id i gat ion, to thi' stale should vanish. Such a viev' can be 
traced to Hrcek Stoicism anrl Chinese Taoism. It was fully 
expressed in modern time m William fiodwin’s .■hi hipairy 
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Anaton'jic propcrry 


('oti! PoliliiijI. .histiCi’ C]/93), With reg.-ird to tht 

mi'fins toi rriali.sf i.hc dcsircd anarchir tJHfeyeni anar- 

t'hi^^ln havi"* dilft-rcnt pianii. Fcr exarnpie, Prt.mdhori and Max 
Slirner tl80t3-56) believed that anftrcliiatrL should be achieved 
throuj^h ihe peaceful ebange of the existing coercive institu¬ 
tions.* while M. Baku [Jill (lHi4-7b} called for a violent revo¬ 
lution TO d<^stroy the current machinery of the state. 

Anarchism has met tyt^menclovis diffieuhies, for it cannot 
find an acceptable means of maimaining social order and jec- 
tilying degenerate or evil societies. Hut in theoretical terms it 
is a significant source for the rritifpjc of authorirarmnism. It 
also poses fundamental questions about the justihcaijon of 
polltica; power and political obligation, 

Fht- forms of anarchism anchored in social and philct- 
sophicio theories do not deny the valur; of security and tjrder * 
but they believe that these are maintainable without a stare* 
without a govf'rnracnt * without a monopoly of power. — 
Gans * PhUifsophical AnarrhPm and Folitu:ai Disf^h^'di^^tico, 
1992* p. Jl. 


Anarchism (scientific) 


A position concerning the growth of science* associated 
in panicLUar with Paul Feyerahend* who denied that there is 
an overall methodology of science. Tt is an illusion to believe 
that there are transcultural norms of rationality of .science 
which guide scientific activities. Ikmcc all atmnipi.s to seek 
universal paradigms of .scientific development and its rules 
are ftjiiic, i’he success of science depends on rhetonr. [)er- 
suasion and propaganda, rather ih.an on rational argument. 
To adhere to a set of theories and tc^ demanrl consisrency and 
invariable meaning discourages development. We shotiid 
ratller aclvoeate the pr<d]fcration of conflicting and competing 
theories. Science should be an anarchLstic enterprise which 
proceeds accfjrdtng to the tnaxim ''anylhing goes P’eyer- 
abend also calicd his position 1 heoretical pluralism and 

claimed that pmraJism is essential lor the growth of knowl¬ 
edge. 


Science is an essentially anarchie enterprise- theormical 
anarchism is more humanitarian and more likely to encourage 
Iirogrc.s.s dian us hiw-and order ahet natives. ” -Fcyerabend, 

Aga.jfi.'if 1974* p, 9, 


Anarchy* see anarchisni 


Anatomic property 

..from (rreek: , up - atomo.t, indivisihle, no 

alomic 1 H 5 properly iif somclhitiii; ia miu ptrulijir u> tha 
thin,!, but la ,h1s;, possttssitd by av luast oii<t more tiling, tbi 
property i.? amatc.mic. For iiiatance. weighing 70 pounds is a' 
anaromic property, for it is not the ease that there is only on 
ihin.tr in the wurici which weighs 70 pOLinds. .i\n anatomi 
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property contrasts with an atomic or punctuate property, 
which can he instantiated only by one thing, but is the same 
as a holistic property, which is a property such that if any¬ 
thing has it, then other things have it. The distinction be¬ 
tween anatomic and atomic properties is significant for the 
discussion of meaning holism. While traditional British em¬ 
piricism, logical positivism and behaviourism emphasise the 
relation between a symbol and what is symbolised in the non- 
Unguistic world and hence treat properties atomistically, con¬ 
temporary semantic holism claims that the meaning of a sym¬ 
bol is determined by its role in a language and is accordingly 
anatomic. 

“A property is anatomic just in case if anything has it, 
then at least one other thing does. -Fodor and Leporc, 
J-fohh/rt, 1992, p. 1. 
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Androcentrisin 

' from Cireeki andrtu the stem of the word man] Andr<)- 
centrism i,s a male-centred perspective. According to many 
feminists. Western culture is androcentric because it is pre¬ 
occupied with theoretical rather than practical issues and with 
reason rather than experience. It devalues women’s experi¬ 
ence and does not take women’s concerns seriously, (Jn this 
view, an androcetitric bias is implicit in virtually every aspect 
of social life, One of the goals of feminism is to deconstruct 
the traditional androcentric philosophical framework, Andro- 
ccntnsm is opposed by gynocentrism [from Greek: gyne,^ 
woman], a female-centred perspective. 

“The radical feminist position holds that the cpistemolo ■ 
gists, metaphysicians, ethics, and politics of the dominant 
forrris of science arc androcentric.” —Harding, The Science 
Question hi Feminism-, p, 9, 

Anglo-AitieHcun philosophy, another term for analytic phi¬ 
losophy 
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Aflgsf, German term for anxiety 


urn r:^i^ 

(anxiety) 




Angmsh 

iFrcnch: angoisse, also translated as dread j One of the 
typical existcniialist attitudes toward the world, similar to 
anxiety. .A person is both free to act as he or she choo.scs and 
lo he ronscious of this freedom. The feeling of anguish arises 
when a person is brought face to face with this consciousness 
or recognition of freedom. Tf a choice is original and cannot 
be jTistificd by reasons out.side one’s own choice, then a per¬ 
son will always enter upon self-questioning concerning the 
rightness of the choice or the failure to choose and, hence, 
will experience a sort of uncertainty. Anguish is connected 
with the absurdity of the world, rather than directed at any 
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Animal liberation 


p^rtidjlaf danger. Most people flee from fifiguish through 
bad faith, while an authentic person is aware? through this 
feeling, of the jgap between what is present and what is pos¬ 
sible for him or her, and proceeds ro increased crearivity in 
the use of his own porenTiality, Some existentialists also call 
this feeling “ontological gailt'’. a sense of guilt arising not 
frona the violation of some particular prohibitions, but from 
the self-awareness of free choice, Both the moral psychology 
and the ontology of this central existentialist notion can be 
called into rjuestion. 

*'Ii is by anguish that man becomes conscious of his free¬ 
dom, or in other words, anguish is the manner of existence 
of freedom as consciousness of existing. —Sartre, Being 
and hioihtngnc^s (tr. Barnes), 1957, p. 6fi, 

Aiiima, Latin term for soul 


Anima mundi^ Latin term for world-soul 


Animal 

.from Latin: anima, soul, corresponding to Greek: 
p^-yche-, Aristotle’s Psyche (CDn the Soul) is generally 

translated as fV Anima j The distinction between living and 
non-living things lies, according to Aristotle, in the fact the 
former have souis, although there is a hierarchy of souls, 
from vegeiativc, locomotive, and sensory to rational souls. 
Only man has a rational .^oul, and plants have no more than 
vegetative souls. The Bible says that living things are ani¬ 
mated with “the breath of life”. Thus, the mark of living 
things is that they are animated or ensouled. Nowadays we 
distinguish between plants and animals, with humans consid¬ 
ered to be a special kind of animal, Descartes, as a conse- 
fjuence of his dualism, described animals as mechanical au¬ 
tomata and preferred to call them beasts rather than animals. 
The norma! way to distinguish between human beings and 
non -human animals appeals to the fact that humans alone are. 
self- conscious and genuine language-users. 

“In my opinion the main reason for holding that animals 
lack thought is the following ... It has never been observed 
that any hrntc animal has attained the perfection of using real 
speech, that is to say, of indicating by word or sign some¬ 
thing relating to thought alone and not to natural 
impulse. - I.iescarte.s , j he PhiicfsaphicLii ftr. by 

Nottingham ct al), 111, 1991, p. 366, 

Animnl-centred ctliics, see artimal liberation, environmental 
ethics 

Animal liberation 

The term comes from the title of a book by Peter Singer 
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in 1975. Thn movcmciiT to liberate ftlave:^ demanded the ces- 
saiion of pri^jiidiee and discrimination againKt black people on 
t.he grounds of skin colour. The women’s liberation move¬ 
ment demanded the cessation of prejudice and discrimination 
against women on ihe grounds of gender. Analogically, the 
anitnai liberation movement calls for an end t.o prejudice and 
discrimination against animals on the grounds ol species. 
Traditinna) ethics excludes animals from the ethical commu¬ 
nity because they lack the full range of human rationality, 
and animals have been exploited for food, in experiments and 
as the victims of hunting. Singer accuses this tradition of 
speciesism. He argues that animals are capable of suffering 
and should be included in the community of beings that merit 
moral consideration. We need a new ethics to deal with hu¬ 
man reUiionthips with non-human animals. He claims that 
abusing and killing animals is not morally justified. Although 
there is controversy whether animals ran have rights and 
wheiher these rights wmuldl entail that humans should he 
vegetarians, the animal liberation movement has greatly in¬ 
fluenced human attitudes and behaviour towards animals. It 
IS widely acc'cpted that "we should at least avoid unnecessary 
animal suffering and avoid killing animals in brutal 
ways. 

Animal liberation is human liberation too. ’’ --.Singer, 
Animal laheraiiort, 2nd ed. , 1990. vii. 


Animal spirits 

A Term Descartes adopted from scholasticism for the 
prtntdplc cif movement in automata rather than something 
spiritual. It was a key term in his theory of animal move¬ 
ment. Animal here included both humans and other ani¬ 
mals. “Animal spirits” were claimed to be a subtle matter, 
something in the blood whicfi is distrifiuted through the 
pineal gland and moves the limbs causing various internal 
muscular motions. They were likened to '“the fire without 
light in the heart”. Animal spirits could he lively or slug¬ 
gish, coarse or fim^, and it was claimed that due to this fact 
an animal machine could move itself. 

The parts of ihe blood which penetrate as far as the 
brain serve not only to nourish and sustain ns substance, but 
also and primarily to produce in it a certain very fine wind, or 
rather a very lively and pure flame, which is called the ani¬ 
mal spirits. ” —Descartes. The Thilofophiiicii IVn'tPign ((.'iot- 
tingham et a!, eds), 1, 1985, p. 100, 


irer. 


Animai !^ymhoiicum 

A Term used [jy the (ri'n-nan nco-Kantian I'rnst (.lassi 
I he tradition since Aristotle has defined a human being as 
arnmal raiionaie fa rational animal), flowever, Cassirer 
claimed thai man’s on 1 sending charaoterisl ic is not in his 
metapl’.ysical or physical nature, hut rather in his work. ITu- 
mamfy cannot be known directly, but has to he known 
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Anthropological holism 


through the ^inaiysis ol the symbolic universe which man has 
created historically. Thua man should be defined as animal 
symhnlicum (y symbol-making or symbolising animal). On 
this basis, Oassirer sought to understand human nature by 
exploring symbolic forms in all aspects of a human being’s 
experience. His work is represented in his three-volume 
Phiiofiophie der Symboii^chen Form-en (1923-9, translated as 
The PhiUmiphiy of ,h’yt7J^>/tc and is summarised in his 

An F/SSay on Ma7\. 

’’blence. instead of defining man as an animal rationale, 
we should define him as an ammal ^ymboliciim. ’’ - -Cassirer, 
An Es^ay on Mart, 1944, p. 26. 

Animism, another term for panpsychism 


Anomalous monism 

[from Greek: a, not -h nomoti, law, order Donald 
Davidson’s term for his theory about the relationship be¬ 
tween the mental and the physical. There is only one funda¬ 
mental kind of thing, physical objects, upon which all mental 
evcrus fire supervenient. Hence this theory is a type of 
monism rather than a dualism. This theory asserts that there 
are no psychophysical laws which relate mental phenomena 
to phy sira. ones. It is therefore impossible to reduce all men¬ 
ial phenomena ro physical phenomena, or to explain mental 
events fully tn terms of the physical structure of the brain. 
Foi this reason, Davidson calls this monism anomalous. 
Davidson contrasts his theory with three possible alternative 
theories about the mind-hody relationship* nomological 
monism which affirms the existence of laws correlating the 
mental and the physical: nomological dualism which is onto- 
logically dualist and which assumes a conceptual correlation 
hetwcien mind and body; and anomalous dualism which is oD' 
tologically dualisT hut denies the possibility of mental reduc¬ 
tion. Anomalous monism is a combinatioti of ontological 
monism and conceptual non-reductionism. It considers men¬ 
ial events not as types but as particulars, as individual token 
events, and therefore replaces the widely accepted type-type 
identity theory by the token-token identity theory. 

Anomalous monism resembles materialism in its claim 
that all events are physical, but rejects the thesis usually 
considered essential to malerialism, that mental phenomenon 
can be given purely physical explanations. ” ■■ -Davidson, E^t 
says on Actiojjs and Evenis, 1980, p. 2 IT 

Anthrupoiositaf holism 

A thesis derived from the later ’Wittgenstein. Austin and 
others, darming that there is an internal relation between a 
?,ynihol and its non-Iinguistic role in conventions, rituals, 
practices and performances. Hence, Language cannot be nar¬ 
rowly urulersrood as a set of sentences and linguistic philoso- 
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phers should not concentrate only on establishing phrase- 
structure trees for sentences. Instead, they should take lan- 
gtiage as belonging to forma of life and explore the relatioti 
between linguistic symbols and their cultural and practical 
background. 

"Anthropological holism is distinct from semantic holism 
only in so far as it concerns the relation between language 
and its intentional background—that ts, the relation between 
language and the cultural background of beliefs, institutions, 
practices, conventions, and so forth upon which, according 
to anthropological holists, language is ontologically depen¬ 
dent. '■ —Fodor and Lepore + Holism ^ 1952, p, 6. 

Anthropomorphism 

.from Greek: anthroHf^^ man, human kind -i- morphe, 
shape, form, figure] The ascription of human forms and 
qualities to non-human things, in particular God. In Homer 
and Hesiod, gods are described in terms of human character¬ 
istics and feelings. This type of religious anthropomorphism 
was first attacked by the Greek philosopher Xenophanes, 
who claimed that if horses or oxen had hands and could pro¬ 
duce works of art, they too would represent the gods after 
their own fashion. Others replied to this objection by claim¬ 
ing that we can talk of God in terms of human ati.rlbut.os be¬ 
cause man is made in the image of God, Man is the medium 
through which God manifests or reveals himself. According 
to this understanding, anthropomorphism, while explaining 
God In terms of man, ascribes man a theomorphic nature. 
The Christian doctrine of the incarnation is a typical example 
of anthropomorphism because God himself becomes a huntan 
being. According to G, H. Lewes (1S17 lb7S ), anthropo- 
inorpliism describes animals, plants and the universe in terms 
of such attributes as consciousness, feelings, thought and 
communication, which are ordinarily thought to belong only 
to human beings, 

".Anthropomorphism. ., is the attribution to things not 
hurnaii of characteristics that apply only to humans. ” —Re¬ 
gan, I he Case for Animal Rif^hts- 15d3, p. 30. 

Anticipation 

(’■^tman; Vorlaaferi, an existential attitude towards 
one’s death and the future | Heidegger distinguished anticipa¬ 
tion from expectation _German ; Kreuarten'], In the face of 
death, that is in confronting that one’s existence is limited 
and finite, expectation seeks a secure and stable relationship 
with other human beings and the world of the '‘they”, for¬ 
getting one's past and passively awaiting the occurrence of 
death. Anticipation, on rhe other hand, views death as re¬ 
vealing one's uttermost possibility and seeks the meaning of 
whar lies ahead. In anticipation Dasein finds itself moving to¬ 
wards itself as its ownmost potentiality-for-Being. Ir faces up 
to one’s past. Rather than mamraining or cont.imiinjr the pro- 
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Anti-iruJividualism 


cess alreiidy dominant in ihe past and present, anticipation 
contains the possibility of drastic: changes in one’s future life* 
While the authentic future is called ‘^anticipation* the au ¬ 
thentic present is called “moment-of-vision’\ and the authen¬ 
tic past is called ^repetition”. 

‘‘Anticipation turns out to be the possibility of under¬ 
standing one’s ownmost and uttermost poTenTialiry-for-Bc- 
ing—that is to say, the possibility of authentic existence. ” 
Heidegger, Be/ng and Timt: ( trans. by Macquarrie and 
Robinson), ifi62, p, 307. 

Anticipations of perception 

LGerman : , Kant’s translaticm of Kpicums’ 

Greek: prulepsis, a preconception which renders perception 
possible , For Kant, the rules intended to show the objective 
employrrumt of the categories of cpiality: reality, negation 
and limitation. Kant extended the meaning of anticipations to 
all knowledge which determines a priori the qualitative form 
of empirical knowledge. The leading principle for these cate¬ 
gories is that any given perception will have an intensive 
magnitude, that is a degree of reality. The qualities we sense 
must come in degrees, for example, the acuteness of a pain 
or the loudness of a noise. According to Kant, it is impossi¬ 
ble for us to perceive appearances unless they possess this in¬ 
tensive magnitude. Anticipations of perception are contrasted 
to axioms of intuition, whose leading principle is that any 
perception has extensive magnitude. Both anticipations of 
perception and axioms of intuition arc mathematical princi¬ 
ples, in contrast to ihc dynamic principles of the analogies of 
experience and the postulates of empirical thought. By antici¬ 
pations of perception, Kant claimed that the mathematics of 
imensjty musi apply to our experience. However, he did not 
specify whai these anticipations are, and his discussion link¬ 
ing the principii's to the categories remained vague. 

“The principle which anticipates all perceptions, as such 
is as follow'S: In all appearances sensation, and the real 
which correspontls to it in the object (.reaiitas phaer^omrnon '}, 
has an intensive magnitude, that is. a degree, ” -Kani , Cri- 
liqtir of Purr Reoso?i, A166. 

Antf-individualism 

,A term used in contrast to individualism. In social phi¬ 
losophy, it IS the claim that the value of community ks prior 
to individual freedom. In political theory, it is the view that 
a society should have a common goal and that the individual 
should be subordinate to this goal, Social coherence and uni¬ 
formity of view are emphasised , rather than diverse individu¬ 
al voices. .Anti-individualism does not accept the value of in¬ 
dividual experience and is intolerant of difference. In some 
versions, the existence of an individual is regarded as being 
determined by his place in society, and individual existence is 
considered !o be a fiction, 1'his position is reinforced through 
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toTTiblnarion with .social-Darwinism, which suggests that in¬ 
dividual experience contributes little to the progress of 
mankind. Other anti-individualist positions also involve 
claims limiting the role of individuals in social explanation as 
well as claims limiting the value of individuals. 

In another use* anti-individualism in the philosophy of 
mind is the view that a person’s mental events are fundamen¬ 
tally related to his social and linguistic contexts and hence 
cannot be individuated solely by appeal to the properties of 
their owner. 

*'His [Comte’s] 'organic^ interpretation of society in¬ 
volves the extremist anti-individualism, derealisat.ion of the 
human individual, worship of Humanity as the only real indi¬ 
vidual. ” —Kolakowski, Thf: Alienation of Re,af>(>n ^ p. 

68 . 

Antilogism 

A term for any situation in which three propositions can¬ 
not all be true simultaneously and at least one of them must 
he false. In a strict sense, it involves syllogistic reasoning 
whereby the conjunction of two premises implies the negation 
of the conclusion. Seeking an antilogism was a basic method 
to test the validity of a syllogism. A syllogism can only be 
valid when its two premises and rhe negation of its conclusion 
are inconsistent. Such an inconsistency is also called an in¬ 
consistent triad. 

'“When limited to three propositions constituting a dis¬ 
junctive trio, the antilogism may be formulated in terms of il¬ 
lustrative symbols as follows: Ahe three propositions p, 
and r cannot be true together ^ ” —'Johnson, Logics II, 
1922, p. 78. 

AnfinomianUm 

1 from (iveek: anti ^ against -\ nomos^ law or rule, 
hence, against law] A term introduced by Luther for the po- 
^^itic^n which rejects ail regulations and laws. The position 
was eTuhrarecl by certain early (Christian sects which believed 
that divine grace enables (Ihristi;ins to determine which con¬ 
duct is right or wrong. Hence law should be superseded by 
the gospel. The term is now also used for the extreme rela¬ 
tivist position that rejects all moral norms and claims that on¬ 
ly sensitivity to a particular given situation can provide it 
with an ethical solution. The resolution of moral conflicts 
should depend upon the circumstances. Existentialist ethics 
is sometimes described as a type of antinomianism. 

Anrinomianism ... is the approach with which one en¬ 
ters into the decision-making situation armed with no princi¬ 
ples or maxims whatever, lo say nothing of rules. ”—Fletch¬ 
er, Sitaatto?i Kthic^f 1966, p. 12, 
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Antinomy 


Antifioniy 

' Iroiit fiveek: anii ^ r notncS'. law. an ^r.xtreme 

^nriii of f-jara/iox ■ A of opposeH proposii ions. o^illed a 
thesis aivl ^inTirhe.si^. L:ach of v:hich seem,s to be .supported by 
iorniatly va.iti argument, fiut whleb are inoonsistcnt with One 
Kiienbr-r, (Auio ilian ^35-\00 AD) presentcfl antinomies as 
(.cnlltctir.g ertiiinients sjde-by-srde, Kant used this form, 
t-vbieb v/LfJely adtjpied in sixteenth century jurispru¬ 

dence. in rbe dialectic of ail three Critiques to show tliat rca- 
,son will inevitahiy lead to cintlnomies when it extends beytmd 
the limits of experience in the hope of findtng eompLeveness 
and unity in explanation. 

KaniVs most influential account of antinomies appears in 
the Transcendental li>iaSectic of his first Critique, fie olainieil 
that the rai(onfil costnoUi^y of traditional meiapViysies tii- 
cvimbly leads to aniinornies. These are four sets of dialectical 
inferences rtbotiT the nature of the world, corresponding to 
the four groups of categories. (1) quantitative antinomy: 
thesis - the world is finite in space and time; antithesis- ihe 
world IS infinite. (.2) qualitattv'e antinomy; thesis - every¬ 
thing is made up of simple constituents; antithesis; nothing 
is made uji of simple constituents. (3) relational antinomy; 
thesis; everything has a cause - and there is no freedom; an- 
titaesis-; not all things have a cause, and there is freedom. 
(1) modal antinomy; thesis - a necessary being exists that 
explains the universe; antithesis; no necessary being exists. 

In tin- second Critique, Kant presented the practical 
antinomy: thesis j the desire for happiness must be the mo- 
<ive for maxims tjf virtue; antithesis: the. maxim of vivtnc 
must be ihc efficient cause for luippiness. In the third f.V;- 
tique, he presented the antinomy of aesthetic judgement; the 
IS: the judgement of taste is not based on concepts? antithe¬ 
sis - the judge merit of taste is based on concepts. All of these 
Kantian antinomies are drawm from opposing positions in the 
hisTory of philosophy. According to Kant, once we show 
how these antinomies are generated from malfunctions of rea¬ 
son , they are shown to be illusory and preventable. Logical 
posiiivdsts were indebted to this aspect of Kant's thought. 

Megcl c;aimed that antinomies are not confined to those 
urtcovereil by Kant, hut appear in each area of thought. I'his 
conributed to the devciopment of Marx’.s materialist account 
of dialectic, and the notion of antinorny eontinues to be em¬ 
ployed by Western Marxists and others as a tool for cril.ii'js 
ing society, 

The second kind of pseudo-rational inference is directed 
to the t ran seen dental concept of the absolute totality of the 
series of conditions for any given appearance ... The posi- 
tiof! of reason in these dialectical inferences T shall entitle the 
rmnnomy of pure reason. - Kalit . Critfqu.e of Pure Reuson. 
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Anti-real ifiJii 

Anti-realism opposes realism, but its meaning varies ac¬ 
cording TO how we formulate realism. Various sorts of rcnl- 
tsm argue for the objective existence of different objects and 
properties- such as the external world, mathematical ob¬ 
jects, nnivcrsals, moral and aesthetic properties, other 
minds, scientific laws or theoretical entities. Correspond¬ 
ingly, anti-realism has many forms involving the denial of the 
objective existence of these objects and properties. Realism 
claims that the items under dispute exist independent of our 
experienre . knowledge and language and that the world is 
more than wc can know, Anti-realism argues that since we 
know' the world only through our mind-related pertreptual 
and c<mccptual faculties, we cannot sensibly talk about a 
mind-independent world. The debate between realism and 
anti-reabsm takes different forms for different issues. For 
example, materialists and idealists debate the existence of the 
external world, and realists and nominalists debate the t;xis- 
tence of Liniversals, 

.'\n influential kind of anti-realism, particularly associat¬ 
ed with .\1, Dummett, C. Wright and J. McDowell, is some- 
tmtes culled semantic anti-realism. According to this view, 
realism has an arbitrary metaphysical assumption that an ob¬ 
jective. reality exists independent of <iur knowledge. The. po¬ 
sition IS characterised by following irituitionist logic in deny¬ 
ing the principle of hivalence, Truth and falsity are not ex¬ 
haustive, as they would he according to realism, because 
truth or falsity are determined by the conditions under which 
we can correctly assert or deny a sentence. Because there are 
circumstances in which neither assertion nor denial is justi¬ 
fied, bivalence and realism fail. This position is influenced by 
Frege and by later WittgensteiiFs use theory of meaning and 
is seen by i:ritics as being closely related to verificat 
ionism, 

“The general argument Dummett has given for anti-real¬ 
ism starts from the following thesis; that the content of a 
sentence is der.ermhied by the class of recognizable situations 
with respect to which it would he acknowledged as true and 
the class of recognizable situations with respect to which it 
would be acknowledged as false. ” —Pcacocke, Thouf^ht; An 
Essay on Content t 1986, p. 27. 

Anti-theory 

A contemporary ethical movement represented by fig¬ 
ures such as Annette Baier * Bernard Williams, John McDow¬ 
ell. Martha .Mussbaum, Charles Taylor, Alasdair Macln- 
lyre, Richard Rorty and Stuart Hampshire. The “theory” 
that this movement opposes is modern moral theory, w'hich 
takes a.^ it.s central task constructing and justifying a set of 
abstract universal moral rules and principles to guide and 
evaluate the moral behaviour of all rational beingri. These 
principles are completely context-free and can he applied in 
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Anxi(.*tv 


fln almost computational way to any particular case* C^orrecl 
moral judgements and practices seem to be detiuoible from 
these timeless principles, and all moral values arc commensu¬ 
rable with respect to a single standard* Any moral conflict 
can be solved in a rational way. The anti-theory movement 
claims that moral theory of this sort is unnecessary, narrow 
and Impossible, for it cannot specify moral norms embedded 
in cultural and historical traditions, it cannot account for 
virtue which is culturally informed and it ia incompatible with 
ihc fad ihai there are irresolvable moral conflicts and dilem¬ 
mas. In contrast, this movement suggests that ethics should 
return to Arisiotelitm virtue ethics, claims the primacy of so¬ 
cial moral praciioe over rational principles and the primacy of 
ethical perception over rules, and emphasises the plurality of 
social conventions and customs. It is united in its opposition 
to modern moral theory, but varies in its positive doctrines* 
Authors supporting this mnvt^merlt have their own versions 
of what ethics should be* In many rases, this movemenL 
leads TO moral coniextualism, conservatism or communtaria- 
nism. 

‘^The expression ‘anti-theory* emphasises opposition to 
any assertion (whether in the form of a substantive moral 
principle or a meta-othica] theory about the nature of moral 
claims) that moralUy tfe rjitional only insofar as it ran he for¬ 
mulated ill. or grounded chi, a system of universal princi¬ 
ples. S. G. C-larke and E. Simpson (cds. ), Anti-Theory in 
Ethics and Mural Ccmservatisrrt > 1989, pp. 2-3. 


Anxiel, 

..(jermaii: /'In.gcrt, also Iran.slated as dread or unea.sine.s 5 J 
A type of exisrenlial experienre similar to Sartre^? 
^‘anguish The topic was introduced into philosophy by 
Kierkegaard in his 7 he l.'tmeept of Tfrecui (1814). Heidegger 
distinguished anxiety from fear. Fear arise? from a specific 
threat, and liierc is some external entiiy about which to be 
afraid. .Anxiety, on the other hand, i.s a state of mind arising 
not from any particular and determinate affliction, but from 
one’s own indefinite existence. Anxiety comes to us from 
nowhere and in the face of nothing. For Heidegger, it is sim¬ 
ply concerned with our ‘‘thrownness in the world", that Ls 
with Being-in-thc-world itself. .Anxiety reveals to ms how we 
arc in the world and brings us to f.acc the alienated, not- 
hotne-likc world. The frarncwQrk in which we make sense 
our ttwn existence and of the w,jrld i.? not given once and for 
all. For efich of its, anxiety make? our individuality, our de¬ 
terminate .self and OUT own possibility. In particular, it re¬ 
veal.? to us that no individual can escape death with the aid of 
the public. For Heidegger, anxiety is closely related to Da- 
sein f the Being of human beings, which is Being-in- 
the wnrldf. Tbu.s through individuating dilnsefn, anxiety is a 
distinctive way in which Tfasein is disclosed. Anxiety disclo.?- 
cs Dasein as Being-po.s.sibie, and in the meantime, as a state 
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cif iiii:id also a basi;' kind of Bein^-in-rhe-world. Tht^ ai- 
firmaiive or pfjssivt:; aiiituder Towards anxiety may lead rts-'pcc- 
tively 10 niuheiitit: or iiiTii.it bentic exi^ittnee. 

"That; In the face of which one has anxiety is Bei- 
n^-in-thc-world as such.'" --Heidegger, Bchig ^.ind Tin'ic: 
Urans. by Macquarrie and RobinsoTi'), 1962» p. 230. 


Apathy 

L from (jreck: it, not — patheia^ affection, passion, 
emotion ! A state of tndti’fcrence to pleasure or pain in which 
One gains pLUice of mind or trampLiflity hy being emotionally 
iinatfeL'ted tiy the external seitvsihic world. Tn apathy* rhf: 
contii.:i o: oniution by reason is justified Tin the grounds that 
emotion is irrational, and ii therefore stand? in eomrast lo 
ordinary irirfifference or iitsensit ivity. For Stoicism, apailiy is 
the highest tnrtuet with the Stoic sage characteriscil as being 
emotionally detached and ticting purely out of reasoui. This 
ideal is echoed in religions which despise worldly pleasures 
and in phUuscjpineal systems which devalue the role of emo¬ 
tion. rritics claim that at least some emotions are rational, 
thus undermining rhe general rlainr for tlie vafue i.jf indiffer¬ 
ence. 

"Apathy is a sort of depressiem which srops us doing 
anything , a weariness with w^ork. a torpor of spirit which de¬ 
lays getting down to anything good." - At^uinas, 
Thfiflogliti- { ir. McDermott ), II, ](.), 1989, 

p. oho. 

Apeirion 

from ,f, nut - limit or boundary, lienee 

unbounded, infinite J The tinlinunded was-oontra-sted wi(fi 
pi^rcfj' or (svorldj, cvhicfi was widely ftelicvtid by iltc 

('.reeks tc: hr hoLindC'd, The Milesian philosopher .Anaximan¬ 
der t-ook the unbounded ro hti the first principle or ultimate 
gernuv-.tive force for all the things and cv<-;nis in the world. 
The <ipi-^rijfn is immortal and imperishable, unbounded lioth 
m siUicc and in time, and dons not have the characteristics of 
ordiiu-.ry clepiems and their composites. .Aristotle interpreted 
the opfi-nfti 01 .Amjximander as a material cause, analog.ous lo 
’"I'hales ’ v.-ii:L.-r f>r ;-\:'....x!(:ienes* air. liut becaasr i!pt‘rivn ap- 
pear.r ra hr- more; .nhslr.ir; Th.:n ether liaiteriii] elc-melil.-.. what 
.-\i-ia.,ijji!L:iflt-r n.r-an: by this rrrni b;-is been a suhiei-t tif tic: 
bate. Py! hafcoreans took (jpt'/'ittn and pi'r/jir< as twe i.-ciriclples 
From which the world evolved and consiclcred pt^r<is to be 
tioocl cirid upi'rifm to be c:\-]]. ParnieiiiiJc;s belic-ved thai what is 
cr.niioi be ir.c-omplcle and infinite;- and thus confined his. ontol- 
o^'y icj /.era. and denied a/..-rfc>fj. For .-Xnaxagotas. -mind is 
a/jrr/rvf. ihn; is infinite nr indefinite in ctxlent. 

: 'Xnaxiniandc-r f said that the aperitm was the principle 
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tLTid elemer.i of thirifrs, ” —Simplicius, Physic. 






Apodcictic 

[from Greek: apfo^ from -f- deiktikos^ to be able to 
show .1 Also spelled apodictic, that which is demonstrable, 
necessarily true or absolutely certain- Aristotle contrasted 
the apodcictic (beyond dispute) with the eristic to 

dispute), Kant distinguished the apodeiotic (necessary) from 
the prohlematie (possible) and the assertoric (actual). All 
three belong to the modal categories, An apodcictic judge¬ 
ment has the form of ‘^X must be Y” or “X cannot be Y”. 

‘"Geometric propositions are one and all apodeictic, that 
is. are bound up with the consciousness of t.heir 
necessity. ” ■■ Kant, Critique of Fure Reason, bldi. 
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Apodcictic priictical principle , another expression for cate- 

gorical mperittive ■‘^S5it^4''’ Kl»— 


Apodictic. another expression for aiiodeictic 


Apollonian T see Dionysian.■■'Apollonian 


‘hjZ'^rr^J (apodeiotic)" 




Apologetics 

[from Greek: apologia, defence againsT a charge, an¬ 
swering back; hence hlatoY Apology describes Socrates' de¬ 
fence against accusations in an Athenian court] A dimension 
of (. hristian theology aimed at defending orthodox thoisric be¬ 
liefs against external criticism or against other world views. 
While theology is a rational iTuiniry by the faithful for the 
faithful, apologetics is a discourse between the faithful and 
those outside the faith which seeks to defend the validity cjf 
belief wdth reasons which will be meaningful to those who do 
not share the same faith. Historically, apologetics has had 
different forms and has employed different standards of 
judgement in expounding and defending religious belief ac¬ 
cording to Its intetided audience, Kaeh generation has devcl 
oped an apologetics in response to the criticism of religion of 
its time, p'or example, Augustine’s City of Cod was written 
in reply to the pagans; Arjutnas' Suourui comtra CeniiU's is an 
argumentative work directed at Muslim theology; and Butler 
wrote T^jc Analogy of Religion to refute deism. The contem¬ 
porary apologetic, represented by Paul Tillich, is charac¬ 
terised by iT.s appeal to value as against fact. The practice of 
apologetics has impact upon hermeneutics. 

"dhe essciiiial task of apologetics is the defence or bin 
swering iiack' of religion, and particularly the Christian faith 
against the doubts or accusations of its ‘ cultured 
desjiisei-:,'. " —Ferre, Hasic AWtv^i Philosophy of Reiigifin, 
10f>8, p. 10. 
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Apijphaiic theology, another expression for apophalicism 


Apophalicism 

Also called apophatic theology or negative thetilogyt a 
doctrine rejecting our capacity tt) know God. It belongs main¬ 
ly to Neo-piatonism and eastern Christian thought. Clement 
of Alexandria is credilt;d with its foj'raularion ♦ and its major 
exponents include Meister Kckhart and Moses Maimonides. 
Apophaiicisnt claims that. Clod cannot be conceptualised in 
any way, nor can God be an object of intellect or sense-^ No 
language provides us with real knowledge of God, for he is 
beyond positive human understanding. The soul can cornc 
close [() God only through faith and prayer. 

“ .Apopharicism teaches us to sc-c above all a negative 
meaning in the dogmas of the church ; it forbids us to follow 
narural ways of thought and to form concepts which would 
usurp the place of spiritual realities. ” —Lossky, 77if? Meta- 
phyxiCcil I'heoiof^y {f f //ic Church ', 1967, p, 

Aporia 

1 from (.jroiik: a, not -■ pm-oa, path, passage: literally, 
no W'ay throu gh, a pijz/le or pcrplexityj In the early Platonic 
dialogues . Socrates raises various problems without offering 
solutions to them whils( showing that the people he (juestions 
are unable to offer acceptable sohitions either. This aporctic 
method leads to the development of the dialectical method, 
by which Socrates elicits truth through questioning. The 
lerm '*aporuC is introduced by Aristotle for pur.zles concern¬ 
ing incompatif>ilities which arise either aniong the views we 
hold without prompting, or among t.he reputable beliefs 
adopted commonly or by the wise. His approach is to seek 
the minimal adjustments needed to reconcile these cfuiflicting 
view's, .According to him, philosophy exists to solve these 
kinds of aporia. Recently, “aporia^* has also Ijeen used ro re¬ 
fer to a text or an approach which contains contradictory 
lines of thinking, 

“The aporia of our thinking points to a knot in i.hc ob ■ 
jeet! for in so far as our thought is in aporia, it is in like case 
with those who are bound; for in either case it is impossible 
to go forward.” - -.Aristotle, Metaphysics TIN 995230 
-32. 

Apparent variable, Russell and Whitehead^s term for bound 
variable 

Appeal fo authority 

Lhatinj urgumeattim ad verccufidiam y argument to rev¬ 
erence or respect j A fallacious argument which tries to estab¬ 
lish its eoricdiJsi<m by appeal lo the opinion of an expert or au¬ 
thority. It is a misuse of authority, P'or instance. “Some¬ 
thing IS true because some expert says that it is truo^h This 
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Appearance 


argumeni; is widely employed in everyday life, but it is logi¬ 
cally fallacious because it uncritically accepts anything an ex¬ 
pert or a great figure says rather than proving the conclusion 
by appeal to positive evidence. The. view of a trained or legit¬ 
imate expert nevertheless carries some weight although it is 
open to challenge. An argument of this form is especially 
poor if Its conclusion goes beyond the field for which the au¬ 
thority has expertise. 

“The appeal to authority typically involves three per¬ 
sons* the arguer, the listener or reader, and the person 
whom the arguer cites as an authority. —Tfurley- A Concise 
Iftiroducnori /n I.ogh-^ p. 7 7* 

Appearance 

ffrom l.Aliri: a, atl y lo, toward -|- pare.re ^ come forth, 
become visible; what is seen or what is immediately given to 
consciousness, et|uiva[enr To (ireek* phainome.nnn to appear 
to be so, but also to lie so manifestly. Thus Aristotle took 
the opinion of the majority, especially of wise men, as pkain- 
.Appearance, what things seem to be, is often con¬ 
trasted to reality, what things are themselves. It is a major 
disiinction in philosophy: and tlifferent philosophers offer 
different accounts of the relationship between appearance and 
reality. Some philosophers, such as Plato, say that appeai- 
anee is an incomplete and imperfect copy of reality. Some, 
such as Aristotle, say that reality is in appearance. Some, 
such as Descartes, say that appearance is regrettable and 
even spurious. Some, such as Kant, say that our knowledge 
IS restrictetl to appearance iphi'nnmi'na') <, hut that fc^r mt?rali- 
ty we can make sense of a more fundamental reality inoume 
na>. And some, such as Hegel and Bradley, say that appear¬ 
ance is a partial aspect of reality. In metaphysics appearance 
is generally regarded as less valuable than reality. Hontempo- 
rary lingiasnr philosophers distinguish two groups of appear¬ 
ance idioms. Seeming idioms, such as ‘'appears to be” or 
give.s the appearance , arc not strictly related to senses* 
while looking idioms, such as “looks” or 'Teels”, are strictly 
related to senses. 

“Appearance nacans that one perceives it so, ” — Plato, 
'rhr.ateiiL^ ^ 152b, 
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Appearance (Kant) 


7 radiTionally, appearance {pheno/fi/!‘nfin ) is contrasted to 
reality, .Appearance i.s thought to be the object of perception 
or belief, while reality is characterised as the object of 
knowledge. Kant transformed this contrast in his distinction 
between appearance ( p^henomennjt ) and thing-in-itself 
(■/son w.efion ). Appearances are objects as we ex[Jerience them 
with our spatial and temporal forms of sensibility and our 
categories of understanding, while things-in-themseives are 
those objects as they might be in themselves and known bv a 
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ICrsche^inuTtg ) should be diEtinguishcd from iJlusioii iScheirt). 
Tlliision is fin abnormal perception of an actitaliy present ob¬ 
ject and signifies a representation to which nothing real corre¬ 
sponds, In contrast j appearance is always the appearance of 
ft giver object and is constant and universal. Contrary to the 
traditional view, he argued that appearance is the only object 
of science and is that to w'hich the concepts of the under- 
sianding apply. In contrast, the thing-in-itself is beyond 
knowledge, although Kant argued that its e:tisTence is a nec 
cssary condition for an object of one’s awfircness To count as 
an appearance - for appearfince itself presupposes that there is 
something which appears. He held that if the objects of expe¬ 
rience were not appearances, then all the problems of reason 
falling into conflict with itself would re-emerge. Neverthe¬ 
less, thts [■‘Him and the relation between appearance and 
thing in itself remain matters of dispute, 

“The undetermined object of an empirical intuition is en¬ 
titled appearance, ” --Kant, Criti.quf of Pur^ Reason, B24/ 
A 20. 

Appcrceptinn 

_from Latin: ad, to, towards -- ftercipere, perceiveJ In 
contrast to perception, which refers to the external world, 
apperception N introspection, conscious thought, or the con¬ 
sciousness of internal states. It is at the same time conscious¬ 
ness ot. or reflection on the "1” or the self, that is the sub¬ 
ject of tlicsc states. In apperception the self is aware of itself 
a.s being a unity and as possessing the power to act. For 
Leibiii?,, all mcinads have perception, but only a special kind 
of monad which he called “rational soul’* has apperception, 
.According to him, it is by virtue of this consciousness that 
we become persons, or members of a moral wmrld, Leibniz’s 
disiinciioii implies that there can be unconscious perception, 
d'hc concept of apperception played a central role for Kant, 
Kani distinguished between empirical apperception (inner 
sense) W'hich amounts to introspec'^tioii and the transcendental 
iinily of apperceptioti (I think) w’Kich accompanies all of our 
representations and combines concepts and Intuitions in 
kiii.jwdfjdge, 

“It is wmol to make tbe distinction between perception, 
whic.h is the iiiternaL state of the inonad representing external 
things, and apperception, which is consciousness or the re¬ 
flexive knowledge of this internal .siate itself .and which is not 
given to all souls nor ar all lintes to :he same soul. — Lcib- 
ni7, Fnnapdei of h ativre and (.hwee ■> par. 4. 

Applic!ili<m 

.'Vpplu^atiou in the scieiitifii’ wnorlrl applies general knowl¬ 
edge or a oiuv'crsa] law to particular instances by subsuming 
the instances tinder a general concept' and rule. In the hu¬ 
manities, on the other hand, application is not so straightfor- 
vwird, for the distance between general laws (if there are 
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Applied ethics 



iiiiv) and il]tni iinslaii^f^ is vtiry grtraL^ ‘AppUuaLkiii is railit?r a 
procii'ss o:'^ inrcrtwiniag ihcory and practice. Traditional 
hernieneiidt^s classifies appiicaucitt as the third tnndamcnral 
elemonT in -lie act of understanding, besides "understanding" 
and "intcrprctalinnIn CTidamcr’s hermeneutics, applica¬ 
tion ht^comes an essentia[ and integral part involved in all in¬ 
terpretative understandings. Aristotle argues that ethical or 
practical knowledge must be lied to particular circunisLanees 
and modified to suit these circumstrinccs. The meaning of an 
ethical norm can only he sh^iwn in a concrete situation of ac¬ 
tion, Analogically, Gadamer claims that all understanding 
must he historically situated, A text can only be understood 
in relation to the present and through modifications m accor¬ 
dance with changed histotiral circamstaiiccs. This is the mo 
merit ot application in understanding. Understanding is al¬ 
ways applied understanding, even when application is not the 
intended purpose. Understanding that is independent of the 
partictilar situation to whicli it is applied must he abstract 
and reductive. Since the situations in whidi appheatiotas or. 
cur are constantly changing, an historical text must lie un¬ 
derstood in every situation in a new and different way. Ac¬ 
cording Gadamer, application l Kerefore invoive;-: die dis- 
tinciion between past and present, rather tlian the distinction 
between generai and particiiiar. 

"We consider application to be as integral a part of the 
herment'LiLical act as art? understanding and intcrpreiatimi. 

— Gadamer, Tn/th and Mt^thod ftran. by filer ■ Doepel > , 
1975. p, 275. 


Applied ethics 

Also calh^d practical etnies. The study of how to apply 
ethical principles . rules and reasons to analyse and deal with 
moral conctnns arising in practical and social areas. Such a 
practical apj-lication of ethical theory has boon a dimension of 
[taditional e'hics, Aristotle clainied that a![ universal moral 
standards must bo arljusted and niodificd through their appli¬ 
cation to [^articLilar circ urns mucous, However, applied ethics 
as a distinciive Hi.scipline, in conirast to other aspects of 
ethics, such as met a-ethics, normative ethics and ethical the¬ 
ory, started to flourish m the middle of this century. Thus 
far, relatively well-estrdtlished branches of applied ethics in 
fdude academic ethics, agricultural ethics, bioethics» busi¬ 
ness ethics, environmental mhics, legal cthie.s, medical 
ethics and nursing ethics. Since the moral principles to he ap¬ 
plied are derived from dilferent ethical systems, and are 
hence vari^ajs and sulptrcT to contlici, aj'iplicd ethics can sel¬ 
dom jirovide fixed answers to practical jiroblems. h ca.n, 
tu)v/f;ver. eomiHhute to making discussion of these problems 
as i'lear and rigrjrcnis as possible. The development of applied 
ethics has also led philosophers to involve themselves in com- 
Tiii trees dea.iing with pohey-rr,a king, decision-making and e- 
valuarion. 
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“Applied ethic.s lias become part of the teaching of most 
philoifophy departmems in English-speaking universities, 
raking its place alongside with meta-ethics and normative 
ethics, - Singer fed, A Applied Ethics* 19S6* p. 4. 

Apprehension 

L from (j-reek: katalcpsts* holding or grasping t also 
translated as cognition, an important episteniological concept 
for Stoicism and Kpicureanism J In Stoicism» recognition has 
four stages- reception ot visual appearance (represented by 
an open hand)? perception or attention which results from 
the conjunction of visual appearance and the assent of mind 
(represented by a closed hand)? apprehensive impression 
which is accurate perception (represented by a fist)? and 
knowdedge (represented by grasping the fist with the other 
hand), Ar the third stage j apprehension instantaneously 
grasps an impression which reveals the real object and results 
in apprehensive or cognitive impression (Greek; phanlada 
kataleptike). Epicurus used apprehension as the criterion of 
truth by guaranteeing the clarity of an image. Because of am¬ 
biguity in the extant writings, some scholars interpret this as 
a kind of intuition, w-htie others explain it as concentration or 
attention. 

Zeno did not attach reliability to all impressions liut on¬ 
ly to those which have a peculiar power of revealing their ob¬ 
jects. Since this impression is discerned jusr by itself, he 
called it 'apprehensive' . But once it had been received and 
accepted, he called it an apprehension, resembling things 
grasped by the hand. ” —Cicero, Academic. 1. 41, 

Apprehensive imprecision, apprehension 


Appropriate act 

[Greek; kalhekvn* fitting J A key Stoic ethical term for 
an action which accords wdrh nature and can be rationally jus¬ 
tified. An appropriate act is a virtuous act and is the opposite 
of an inappropriate or vicious act. Other acts, for example 
walking, are neither inappropriate and vicious nor appropri¬ 
ate and virtuous, bur intermediate between these two hy be¬ 
ing for natural ends wliich are indifferent as to virtue and 
vice. An intermediate act, however, can be either virtuous 
or vicious in some particular instance according to the dispo¬ 
sition of the agent, The behaviour of a good man is a contin¬ 
uous senes of appropriate selections and rejections, and such 
a man knows that by the perfornTance of appropriate acts he 
makes virtuous progress. 

“Zeno was the first fo use this term ‘appropriate act^ , 
the name hemg derived from kata tinus kekein, 'to have ar¬ 
rived in acoordiince with certain persons^ ? appropriate .act is 
an activuy appropriate to constitutions thar accords with na- 
lurc. -Diogenes Laertius. Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 
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ArL-haooloiry of knowledge 



7. p. LOy, 

Appropriation 

Willifim technical term for the hanging together 

or continuity of experience. For James ^ experience is a con¬ 
tinuous stream or chain, each link of which is inseparable 
from its preheceyaors and aucceasors. Our present experience 
constitutes one point, but one point, in a chain* It appropri 
ates past experience, and ia appropriated by future experi¬ 
ence. This appropriating capacity of one's experience forms 
one's seli-consciousness, representative of the entire past 
stream, h. is hence the basis of personal identity. Other than 
this, there ia no independent self. The relationship between 
appropriation and the self has been charged with circularity, 
for appropriation allegedly presupposes an existence of a self. 
BtU James claimd that what performs appropriation is not an 
ego, but only the passing experience that one’s body feels* 

“Tta appropriations are therefore less to itself than ro the 
most intimately felt part of its present object, the body, and 
the central adjustments, which acc?ompany the act of think¬ 
ing, in the head. Theac are the real nucleus of our personal 
identity," James, (}f Psychology-; J.8yh, p. 341. 

A-propositinn 

In syilogisma, categorical propositions are divided into 
four kinds, according to their quality (affirmative or 
negative) and quantity (universal or particular). The me¬ 
dieval logicians designated them by letter names correspond¬ 
ing to the first four vowels of the Roman alphabet: A , E, 1, 
(X An .A-proposition is the universal affirmative (All S arc 
P), meaning that every member of the S class is a member of 
the P class. An E-proposition is the universal negative (No S 
are P), meaning that no member of the S class is a member 
of the P class. .An I-proposition is the particular affirmative 
(Some S are P), meaning that at least one member of the S 
class is a member of tlie P class* An ()-proposition is the par¬ 
ticular negative (Some S are not P), meaning that ai least 
one mem her of the S class is not a member of the P class* 

“ 1 he central concern of traditional logic is the investiga¬ 
tion of the logical relations of four propositional forms - Uni¬ 
versal affirmative (A>, Universal Negative (£), Particular 
Affirmative (I), Pan.icniar Negative (O), ” —Mitchell, An 
lntrf>duc(i(m lu I^ngiCf 1962, p* 24, 

Arbitrariness of gramniiir, another term for autonomy of 
language 

Archaeoloj^y of knowledge 

A term introduced by the French philosopher and histo¬ 
rian Michel Fcjucauli* Archaeology here is not a study of ori¬ 
gin {archf in (jreek), but is rather a study of what Foucault 
calls an archive", that is, the deep structure or form that 
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fleiornitr^f^^ fho coiidirinnii of possibiliLy of knowledge in a 
particular period- An archive ^ whioK is also c^iile.d ihe ‘*hts- 
toriral a priorii?; time-hound !rnd faetnal. It ia discovered 
rar.her than dedticed. Archaeology hence a disrinct ap¬ 
proach to the analysis of the history of thought* in contrast 
to the standard history of ideas. While the history of ideas is 
an interpretative rliscipline and defines the thoughts» themes 
and representations tliat arc revealed in discourse, archaeolo¬ 
gy is concerned with the discourses themselves , taking them 
as practices obeying certain rules. While the history of ideas 
seeks continuity and coherence to reiate discourses to their 
predecessors, their backgrounds and their impacts, archaeol¬ 
ogy seeks to show' the specificity of discourses and the irre- 
ducibiliry of the sets of rules which govern the operations of 
particular discourses. While the history of ideas places em¬ 
phasis on individual thinkers and their relations, archaeology 
of knowledge claims that the consciousness and statements of 
individual thinkers are determined by the underlying concep¬ 
tual structures at a given time. Accordingly, w'c should aim 
to delineate this structure which is beyond the belieis and tn- 
teniions of individual thinkers. Finally, while the history of 
ideas intends to Identify what has been said and bring back 
the distant, archaecdogy seeks to provide a sysiemaric de¬ 
scription of discourse, .-Archaeology has four basic method 
ological principles: attribution of innovation, the analysiLS of 
contradictions, comparative d(;soriptions and the mapping of 
transiormaiions. These principles are fully di.srussed in 
Foucault’s yVic Archaeology of Kncmdedge. 

“The rights of word.v—which is nor that ol the philolo¬ 
gists--authorises, therefore, the use of the term archaeology 
to describe all these searches, "rbis term does not imply the 
search lor a beginning! it does not relate analysis to geologi¬ 
cal excavation. It designates the general theme of a descrip¬ 
tion that questions the aheady-said at the level of its exis¬ 
tence; the enunciaiive function that operates within it, of 
the d iscursivc: formation, and the getieral archive system to 
which Vi belongs. " — Foucault, The Archaeology of Knoad- 
edge (tr. by Smith). 1972 , p, 131. 

Arche 

Lfrom dreek: archeiji- to start, heiici? the starting point 
nr hegmning, first principle or origin; plural; archei _ Aristo¬ 
tle- claimed that philosophy should iuvf^scigarc the fundamen 
ml ar( hei and causes of generation, existence and knowl¬ 
edge, He described how at the very heginning of philosophy 
Thales sought the arche to account for the generation of the 
world. Thales believed this to be water. Anaximander is said 
TO be the lirsl person to use the word arche to name such a 
iirsl L-ntity. .-Aristotle called each of his four causes arche. He 
also called the basic premises for scientific dednetioii arehei ~ 
[Itscoverable by an hituittvo faculty nous. In tnhjcs, the end, 
that IS the good to he pursued, is called arche as well. 
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Au^hitet^tonic 


*‘It: is [.'ommon , then, to all archi^i to be the first point 
from which a thing either is or conies lo be or is known, - 
Aristotle, Metaphysics-, 101 3a 18-9. 
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Archetype 

[from Greek; arc he. * first — typos-, pattern or stamp, 
the original model or pattern from which things are formed 
or from which they become copies_ One of the main claims of 
Platons Theory of Forms or Ideas is that Ideas are archetypes 
for sensible things, l.ocke, like Descartes, took archetypes 
as the referents or external causes of ideas. .Real ideas con¬ 
form to real beings or archetypes, and adequate ideas are 
those which perfectly represent their archetypes. However* 
complex ideas of modes and relations are nor copies, hut are 
themselves originals or archetypes. Berkeley considered 
archetypes to he ideas in the mind of (iod. In Kani , 
archetypes in metaphysics can only be regulative principles. 
Hence, he criticised Plato for hyposiati/lng Ideas by making 
them into the constitutive principles of the origin of things. 
On the other hand, archetypes in ethics are ideals for imita¬ 
tion. In the analytical psychology of Carl Jung, archetypal 
images and symbols arc said to emerge from the collective 
unconscious of humankind. 

‘'Adequate ideas are such as perfectly represent their 
archetypes. Docke, An F.,ssay iAmcerning Hitman Utuier- 
standing^ 2. ,81. 2. 

Architectonic 

KantT conception for the systcmaiic relations of all hu¬ 
man knowledge and for the art of construcTing such a sys¬ 
tem. I hesc two senses are interconnected, lor he believed 
that human reason possesses hy nature such a function <if 
construction aiifl that all knowledge arising from pure reason 
belongs to one system. Architectonic is contrasted with the 
technical, for while a Technical investigaiion siarts from em¬ 
pirical criteria, architectonic anticipates these criteria. Kant 
himself designed an architectonic system. He began by distin¬ 
guishing first (pure) philosophy from empirical philosophy 
and then suhdivide.d pure philosophy into a propaedeutic in¬ 
vestigation of pure reason (criticism) and the system of pure 
reason (metaphysics). He divided metaphysics in turn into 
the metaphysics of morals, dealing with what ought to be, 
and the metaphysics of nature* dealing with what js. Fie fur¬ 
ther divided the metaphysics of nature into transcendental 
philosophy, w'hioh is concerned with the understanding and 
reason, and the physiology (natural science) tjf given ob¬ 
jects, This rational physiology again had two branches , tran 
scendental and immanent, Transcendental physiology in¬ 
cludes rational cosmology and rational theology. Foi- Kant, 
this framew'ork was supported by traditional logic. 

7 he notion of architectonic has been used to oppose ar- 
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lempis to break up human knowledge into different indepen- 
iirnt branthes, although some critics claim that over empha¬ 
sising the detnynds of systent can frnstraie pbilosophieal 
work which is critical of a particular system or philosophical 
systems in general. The idea of architectonic was developed 
by Hegel and alao by the Logical Positivists in their ideal of 
unified science. 

'‘By an architectonic 1 understand the art of constructing 
systems. As systematic unity is what first raises ordinary 
knowle dge lo the rank of science, that is, makes a system 
out of a mere aggre-gate i)f knowledge, architectonic is the 
doctrine of the scientific in our knowledge. ”—Kant, Critiquf: 
of Purf Reason , 2 /Bdf?0. 

Archive , see Archaeology of knowledge 


Arctaic judgement, another name for judgement of value 


Ar&te, Greek term Lm virtue or excellence 


Argument 

_trom J.atin ar^^uere.^ to make clear i The reasoning in 
which a sequence of statements or propositions ( the 
premises > are intended to support a further statement or 
proposition (the conclusion). The passage from the premises 
to the conclusion is justified through following acceptable 
patterns of inference and often marked hy means of lociittons 
such as “so'L *'hence'', "it follows that^^ or “because”. Gen¬ 
erally- arguments are divided into two types* deductive argu 
menis, m which the conclusion makes dear something im¬ 
plied in the premises, and inductive arguments, in which the 
conclusion goes beyond what the premises provide. While a 
statement is said to be true or false, an argument is said to 
be valid or inv^ilid, sound or unsound. To discriminate valid 
from invalid forms of argument is precisely the task of logic. 
In flliot.’ier technical tiae especially in mathenjalic.s and logic, 
an argument, in contrast to a function, is a member oT the 
domain nf a function. 

The aim of argument is .conviction, one trios to get 
someone to agree that .some statement is true or false. ” —P, 
F, Strawson. Introditction to I^f^Ual Theory, 1952. p. 12. 

Argument a posteriori 

■An argument a. posteriori procced-s from an effect to its 
cause, in contrast to an argument a priori, which proceeds 
front a cause to its effect, 'i'he pair of term., a priori and a 
posteriori are used here in their pre-Kantian sense. The dis- 
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Argument from cieHigii 


tinrt.ion between these two types of arguments or demonstra¬ 
tions was made by the scholastie philosopher Albert, but the 
idea can be traced to Aristotle’s view that we may either pro¬ 
ceed from what is evident to us to what is evident in nature 
or proceed from what is evident m nature to what is evident 
to us. In the philosophy of religion , arguments which seek to 
prove God’s existence from the current condition of the world 
are called proof a posteriori (a typical example being the ar¬ 
gument from design), while the proofs which start from our 
concepts (jf God’s nature are J priori. 

*^Since therefore the effects resemble each other, we arc 
led to infer, by all the rules of analogy, that the causes also 
resemble, and that the Author of nature is somewhat similar 
to the mind of man. . . By this argument a posteTiori , and bv 
this argument alone, do we prove at once the existen[‘e of a 
Deiry and his similarity to human mind and intelligence. ” — 
Hume, L>ialoguei Concerning Natural Religion r 11. 

Argument a priori, see argument a posteriori 


Argument by analogy 

An inference from certain similarities between two 
things to the conclusion that these things arc also alike in 
other respects. Such a form of inference is not decisive, for it 
depends upon an implicit premise that the fact that two 
things are similar in some given respects entails that they are 
similar m other respects as well, and this premise is not obvi¬ 
ously true. Arguments of this form can however be sugges¬ 
tive and are therefore widely employed. The argument from 
design is a version of an argument by analogy. It infers ana¬ 
logically from the relationship between human agents and 
artefacts (for example between a watch-maker and a watch) 
to the existence of Giod as the designer of the world. Indeed, 
an^iiogical argument is represented in various forms of teleo¬ 
logical arguments for God’s existence. In the philosophy of 
mind, some philosophers adopt this form of argument to at¬ 
tribute a mind and mental phenomena, which are generally 
assumed to be private, to other individuals. 

"The following is the structure of an analogical argu¬ 
ment. 1 wo objects A and B share several properties, say, a, 
h, C; A has an additional property d, therefore R has the 
pjoperty d also. ' -Hap, Elements oj Analytic Fhi[osoph\- 
1949, p. :^0(). 

Argument from design 

A traditional and popularly accepted argument for the 
existence of God. Natural phenomena present a complex and 
intricate order, like that of a machine or a work of art. This 
provides evidence for thinking that there must be a designer 
who is responsible for the structural and adaptive order of 
natural things and who has capacities far exceeding human 
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abilities. Hence, we may reasonably presume that God exists 
as this designer. The argument from analogy, a version of 
this argument, argues that since the world is like a clock, it 
must derive from something like a dock-maker, which is 
Cj-od. The argument from design can be traced to the Stoics 
and is the fifth of Aquinas’ Five Ways of proving the exis¬ 
tence of God. It was attacked by Hume, who introduced 
many other posvSible explanations for natural order , thus pro¬ 
viding methodological objections to the dogmatic acceptance 
of the divine origin of the world, especially where experience 
cannot test our judgement. Kant also rejected the validity of 
the argument from design, The argument was further chal¬ 
lenged when Darwin’s theory of evolution explained by natu¬ 
ral selection the adaptive features of living things that were 
cited to prove that the w-orld might be designed, 

“'The argument from design reasons, from the fact that 
nature’s laws are mathematical - and her pans benevolently 
adapted to each other, that its cause is both intellectual and 
benevolent.” --James, 1. he Varieties oj Keligious Kxpen- 
enee^ 1960, p. 422. 

Argument from differential certainty 

An argument for the existence of sense-data. Suppose I 
perceive something, for example a tomato, but I tio nor 
know what it is. What I can be certain that I am perceiving 
are some sense data such as red, round shape. These sen- 
se.data are the- objects of my direct awareness and are infalli¬ 
ble. But 1 cannot be certain that 1 am perceiving a real toma¬ 
to, or even a material thing, for what 1 am perceiving may be 
a fake, an illusion or an hailudnation. That of which 1 can be 
certain cannot be identical with that of which I cannot be cer- 
tain f therefore there are eente-daia whose existence is dis- 
tinci friim that of material things, ('rhies of this arEumeni 
maintain thiit. even though it is true that there are differerit 
degrees of certainty in perceptions and statements, this does 
not email that there are ontologically different kinds of 
things corresponding to niy different levels of certainty. 

It might be true that for the speaker in our argument 
from differential certainty, the statement ‘1 see a toniatoU 
in the conditions specified, is les.s certain than .statements 
such as I am directly aware of something red and with a 
tomato-i.sh .shape . . Pilcher, A I henry of Percefition ^ 

1971, p. 22. 

Argument frutn religious experience 

An argument for the exi.stencc of (loti in terms of the in¬ 
ner, emotional experience of the presence and activity of 
.something divine and transcendent. .Some people have this 
kind of experience in daily Life, hut unless there is indeed 
something which is divine and transcendent, we cannor have 
experience of it. Hence (Jod must exist. This kind of argu¬ 
ment has been developed in the rtineteenth and twentieth cen- 
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ruries by philosophers of religion as a result of dissatisfaction 
with the traditional theistic arguments. Since religious expe¬ 
rience provides a noninfercnttal mode of knowledge of God, 
analogous to sense perception of the external world, this ar¬ 
gument is presented as the main proof of the existence; of 
God. Critics argue that religious experience might be ex¬ 
plained reductively through sociology, psychology or other 
fields and as a consequence it begs the question to ascribe in¬ 
dependent cognitive value to it. We can have the experiences 
without being obliged to explain them by the existence (jf 
God. However, we often accept reductive explanation in 
terms of others fields where the primary belief is irrational, 
but the rationality or irrationality of religious belief must be 
determined before this objection to the argument for religious 
experience carj he assessed, Further, it is argued that be¬ 
cause religions experience is inherently mysterious and 
untestable, it cannot constitute persuasive evidence for those 
who do not have similar experiences. 

“As a method of showing the existence of a God not oth¬ 
erwise known or believed to exist the Argument from Reli¬ 
gious Experience is indeed absurd. It is not absurd if consid¬ 
ered as a method of getting to know something about a G-od 
already known, or believed, to exist. ” --T. McPherson, 77je 
Fhil.(i.s(>phy of ^ 1965. p. 123. 

Argument from the relativity of perception 

Under certain circumstances, the ways that things are 
perceived by us are not the ways that they really are. For In¬ 
stance, a straight oar with one end in water looks bent. 
When the conditions of a perceiver change, the same thing 
which he perceived before will be differetit from wbat he pf^r- 
ceives now'. For instance, the same food will taste differently 
when one is healthy and when one is sick. Hence, what is 
perceived to be and what really is are different. 1'his argu¬ 
ment has been employed by many philosophers from Jdaio, 
Descartes I.ocke , and Hume to Russell and Ayer, but for dif¬ 
ferent purposes. Rationalism makes use of it to prove the un¬ 
reliability of sense-experience and to show the ontological dif 
fercnce between reality and phenonnena. Empiricism, on the 
other hand, suggests that the properties we perceive are 
sense-data and are not properties of physical objects them¬ 
selves, This argument is similar to the argument from illu¬ 
sion. 

“[A]rguments from the relativity of perception . . . start 
from the famihar observation ibat bow things look to us is 
heavily dependent on the lighting, our angle of vision or 
whether we are wearing spectacles. --Smith and Jones, 'Fhe 
PhiIo^ophy of Mind 1 SS 6 , p. 9 ,3. 


Argument from tlie relativity cf perception 
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Argumentum ad bacittum 

: JLvgumt^nl to a stick, mefining appeal to force j 
An attempt to win assent for a cottcltision by appealing to 
force or by issuing threats concerning the consequence that 
will follow if the conclusion is not accepted. This sort of ar¬ 
gument is frequently employed in international politics and in 
lobbying campaigns. Tt is a fallacy because the conclusion is 
not justified on a rational basis* It is perhaps not an argu¬ 
ment at ail, but a way to get one's position accepted , in par¬ 
ticular when rational arguments in support of the position 
fail, 

■'The arf^urnentum ad hacidum is the fallacy committed 
when one appeals to force or the threat of force to cause the 
acceptance of a conclusion. " - Copi, Introduciion to lA>gn:^ 
7'^ ed, , ]9S^1, p. 81, 
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Argumentum ad hominem 

[Latin: argument against or directed to ihc man] Re- 
jocting a person's argument or view by attacking the person 
who is maintaining the view. There are various ways of mak¬ 
ing such an attack, and the standard way is to abuse the 
character of the. opponent, for instance by claiming that, he is 
a liar. Although in practical life the opinion of a person with 
a bad record regarding truthfulness is generally noi reaped- 
ed, this argument is logically fallacious because even a person 
with a history of dishonesty can speak the truth, I'haE a per¬ 
son is untrustworthy does not entail that his opinion is al¬ 
ways mistaken. This fallacy is close to the genetic fallacy 
which focuses on the source of a view rather than on the view 
itself. 

“This is traditionally called the ad ho?'/iiaer?i argument 
an argument, that is, directed against the man (.ad hominem) 
rather than to the point (ad rem). " -Sullivan, Fundamen¬ 
tals of/.o^ic ^ 1968, p. 242- 
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Arf^umentum ad ignorantiam 

[I.aiin; arg,jm,.nt tu ignorancej The infereiiee that a 
coQclu.,ion A is false from the fact that is nni proved to be 
true or known to be true, or that is true from the faet is 
not proved to be fal.st; or known to be false. This kind t.f ar¬ 
gument can be usetl to shift the butden of proof or to reach a 
testlative conclusion, bnit the eoneliision cannot have much 
strength, {fur ignorance of entails neither that A is false 
nor that A i.s true. J ruth is one thing, and whetfu;r or not 
the truth is kriown by us is another. 

The iirgumitnt.tt7n ad i gnnrcintiam is eommitted 
whenever it i,s arguttd that a proposition is true simply on the 
basis that it has not been, prttved false or it is false because it 
has not been proved true. " Copi. Intrnduaion la I.rigtc, 
ed. , 19,S6. p. 9-1. 
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Argumentum ad misericordian 

[Laiiri* tirgiiment U) pity] An argument making use of 
atl appeal lo she pity, isympathy aiifl compassion of the audi¬ 
ence in order to establish its conclusion. This widely em¬ 
ployed argument is logically fallacious because it puts an 
emotional burden on the audience rather than concent raring 
on the argument itself. The fact that an argument is accepted 
out of pity or charity docs not entail that it is logically 
strong. Argument is a maner of reason. Often, an argument 
ad mi.^iericonija.n is offered to sway an audience in defiance of 
factual evidence and sound reasoning. 

“Ihe argunmntum ad misericofclian is the fallacy com¬ 
mitted when pity is appealed to for the sake of getting a con¬ 
clusion accepted, where the conclusion is concerned with a 
question of fact rather than a matter of sentiment, ” —Copi, 
Int.roductifm to Logic f 7'''ed. . 1986, p. 95. 

Argumenium ad populam 

[hatio: argument to the people j An argument which 
seeks to get its conclusion accepted by appeal to popular 
opinion, mass enthusiasm, group interests or loyalties or 
customary ways of behaving. For example, “Since most peo¬ 
ple believe that this thing is true, it is true”. This kind of ar¬ 
gument is widely used in social life, but it is logically falla 
clous because it does not establish its conclusion on the basis 
of facts and relations between premises and the conclusion. 
Broadly conceived, this argument coniains an argumenium ad 
misericordian if the enthusiasm appealed to is based on pity. 

We may define the argumentum ad popuitmi fallacy a 
little more narrowly as the attempt to win popular assent to a 
coni'lusion by arousing the emotions and enthusiasms of the 
multitude rather than by appeal to the relevant facts. " - 
Copi, Introduction to Logic. 7'‘'-ed. , 1986, p. 96. 

ATgumentum ad verecundiantf the Latin term for appeal to 
aiJthorily 

Argumentum ex eomensu geniium 

[Latin: argument from the consensus of the nations, an 
argument that supports a conclusion by appeal to common 
human consent ^ An argument that because all people consent 
that this is the case, so it is. The argument has been widely 
used in the history of philosophy to attempt to establish di¬ 
vine existence (the common consent argument for the exis¬ 
tence of (jOfl) or to establish a variety of general moral prin¬ 
ciples. Somci.imes it is treated as an instance of argumentum 
ad popuhtm. l\ is difficult to distinguish cases in which com¬ 
mon consent might have some weight in justifying claims or 
show that no justification is necessary from case.s in which 
common consent cannot, provide needed justification. 

I he argument e.r cofisensu gefitium. is that the belief in 
Crod is SO widespread as to be grounded in the rational nature 


Argumentum ex consensu gentiuTU 
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of mail and slnould therefore carry authenticity with it* — 
James. 'I'k^ oj Religious E3:periencei 1960. p. 420. 

Aristocracy 

[.from Greek: uristost best -- kratia, rule, hence rule 
by the be.'itj The form of constitution which appoints the 
best people to the offices of government. In ancient Greek 
society, the best people were determined by their good birth, 
property, education and merit, Thinkers such as Plato and 
Aristotle believed that because aristocracy carries with it a 
high sense of honour, responsibility and duty, ir is better 
than its rivals, that is, monarchy (rule by one) and democra¬ 
cy (rule by the people). The degenerate form of aristocracy 
is oligarchy (rule by a rich minority) , which regards only the 
interest of the ruling class. Aristocracy has been widely re¬ 
jected by modern liberal egalitarianism. 

The sovereign may confine the government to the 
hands of a few, so that there are more ordinary citizens than 
there arc magistrates: this form of government is called aris¬ 
tocracy. - Rousseau, Sociul Contracts ITI, 3. 
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Aristotelian logic, see traditional logit; 




Aristotelian principle 

A principle of modvarion or a psychological thesis that 
everyone’s central goals in life are bound up with the exercise 
of one’s natural or acquired abilities or faculties. The greater 
our ability, i he greater satisfaction wc can expect to get frtim 
the exercise of our skill. Believing that this idea is implicit in 
Aristotle’s ethics, Rawls has introduced this term and uses 
ihc principle to explain both why certain things are recog¬ 
nised as primary goods and how to rank primary goods fn im¬ 
portance. flence this principle is essential for Rawls* thin 
theory nt the good and its role in his theory of justice. Basing 
his theory of the good upon this psychological principle strik¬ 
ingly distinguishes hi.s theory from utilitarianism, which is 
based on psychological hedonism. 

“h will he recalled that the Aristotelian principle runs as 
follows* other things equal, human being enjoys the exercise 
of their realised capacities (their innate or trained abiUtics), 
and this enjoyment increases the more the capacity is re¬ 
alised, or the greater iis complexity, ” -—Rawls, A Theory of 
Justice, 1971, p. 426. 

Aristotelianism 

1 he tradition of translation, comrnentary and vnterpreta- 
lion <T Aristotlebs df.jctrines by various groups in different 
historical periods. Rach group or period has read into Aristo¬ 
tle its own preoccupations and has focused on different as¬ 
pects of Aristotle’s thought. Hence Aristoteliamsm presents 
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different and even contradictory outlooks. Tt is sometimes al¬ 
so called peripateticism, after the Aristotelian peripatikos 
(Greeks walking) school whose members liked to discuss 
philosophical issues while walking. 

The interpretation of Aristotle starts with Aristotle's 
disciple and successor Theophrastus. In the first century BC, 
Andronicos of Rhodes edited and published the first Cont- 
plete Works of Aristotle containing all the esoteric works. 
Other exoteric works survive only in the form of fragments, 
which were first collected by V, Rose in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The Nco-platonists Plotinus and Proclus took 
Aristotle's thought as a preface to Plato's philosophy and at¬ 
tempted to reconcile them. Plotinus' disciple Porphyry wrote 
a famous commentary to Aristotle’s Cata^ories which set the 
stage for the subsequent long-standing discussion between 
realism and nominalism regarding the nature of universals. 
This tendency was further reinforced in the sixth century by 
Roethiijs's commentary to Porphyry's hogage * a hook that 
was based on .Aristotle's Orgamm. Boethius also translated 
the and On JnttrpretatOn, which were the only 

primary Aristotelian materials that were available to Western 
Europeans until the twelfth century and constituted the ma¬ 
jor basis for the development of Medieval logic. Arabic Ai'is- 
totelianism developed in the nineth century, largely through 
the work of Avicenna (ibn-Sina) and Averroes Cibn-Rushd), 
who translated Aristotle’s works into Arabic and commented 
on them. They paid much attention to Aristotle's doctrine of 
active intellect in the De Anima, Their work helped Western 
Europeans to understand Aristotle, particularly through the 
study of their commentaries in the arts faculties of Paris and 
Oxford during the thirteenth century. Their influence led to 
the condemnation of Aristotle's philosophy by the Bishop of 
Paris in 1277 and to a short-lived prohibition of the study of 
Aristotle. In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, 
Aristotle's texts in Greek reached Paris and Oxford and stim¬ 
ulated a renaissance of interest in Aristotle. Aristotle’s 
works were systematically translated and studied. The major 
contributors to this movement included Roger Bacon. Robert 
Grosseteste, St. Bonaventnre, and, above all, St, Thomas 
Aquinas. Aquinas, the most important philosopher of the 
Medieval age, was preoccupied with justifying the claims of 
Christian teachings in terms of Aristotle’s doctrines. Aris- 
toteiianism is therefore associated with scholasticism and 
Thomism. Aristotle was simply called the philosopher, or in 
Dante’s words, the master of those who know. 

Th .. scientific revolution l^utichetl by Copernicus sriil 
Galileo in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries attacked 
Aristotle’s system as an obstacle To the progress of learning, 
ahtiough this claim is more justly levelled at the Aristotle of 
the scholastics rather than Aristotle himself. Nowadays 
Aristotle's views about the physical and animal world have 
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been superseded* but much of his writing over a wide range 
of fields can siill inspire important philosophical work* 

Tn the early part of the twentieth century * the study of 
Aristotle benefited from rhe Oxford translation of his works 
edited by W, D. Ross and was influenced methodologically by 
W. Jaeger's genetic method. The study has developed great¬ 
ly since the middle of this century* stimulated by the work of 
excellent scholars t such as G. F* h, Gwen and John Ackrill, 
and many other Oxford and Cambridge philosophers have 
been influenced by the study of Aristotlr* Recent develop- 
mentF in metaphysics* philosophy of mind, philosophy oi 
language and virtue ethics, have generated a new revival of 
Aristotelianism, sometimes called neo-Aristorelianisin. 

philosophically, Aristotelianism is contrasted with rhe 
contrary tendency of Platonism, The distinction between 
them has been roughly portrayed as being that between em¬ 
piricism and rationalism or naturalism and idealism, aii.hough 
the real relationships linking the thought of Plato and Aristo¬ 
tle are still a matter of scholarly debate. 

*AristoteUanism' certainly means an emphasis on the 
primacy of the subject matter* the experienced world encoun¬ 
tered. ” —Randall, Ari-niotle, i960, p. 297. 

Arrow of time 

One of the central notions in the philosophy of time. We 
ordinarily believe that time is inherently diTectionab Time 
seems to be asymmetric, for we can affect t.he future in a way 
that we cannot affect the past, The past is fixed and the fu¬ 
ture is open. This is why wc can talk about free will. This 
seems to suggest that nmural procesaes have a nafurai tem- 
lioral order. We talk about this directionality of time as the 
arrow of time. However, physics claims that time as such 
docs not have an intrinsic orientation. It does not move to¬ 
wards the future as it does not move towards the past. The 
philosophicai basis of the so-calJed arrow of time has been a 
topic of dispute. 

'‘It has become an almost imiveisal practice to refer to 
the direction of time or the arrow of time in physics, with the 
implicit meaning of the direction of flow or movement of the 
now from past to future. ” —Davis, The Physies of Tune 
Asynvme :oo 1974, p. 3. 

Arrow’s impossibility theorem 

Also called Arrow’s paradox, first formulated by the 
,^mcrican economisi Kenneth J. Arrow in Social Choice and 
Individual Values (1951). Intuitively, a social choice can be 
obtained through rhe aggregation of individual preferences. 
f6uch a choice, if acceptable, must satisfy the following rea¬ 
sonable fornral conditions^ Ca) a social ordering can be ob¬ 
tained from any set of individual orderings and preferences? 
(H) if at least one individual prefers A to R and nobody else 
ohjecti? to it* then the society should choose A (Pareto opti- 
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Artificial intelligence 


nialltyji fc ) social choice canaot be determined dictatori- 
alJy; (d) the choice Mfiih regard to A and B shoald be decided 
between them alone, independent of irrelevant aUematives- 
But Arrow proves that Cm these conditions there is no method 
to (ietermine Kocial ordering through the aggregation of indi¬ 
vidual preferences. Various attempts have been made to get 
out of this paradox, but none turns out to be satisfactory. 
The theorem indicates that the notion of general will con¬ 
ceived by Rousseau and prominent in social and political de- 
bate cannot easily be determined in practice. The voting 
paradox is an example of this thciorem- 

‘Arrow’s impossibility theorem’ brings about, in a 
dramatic way, the tension involved in ruling out the use of 
interpersonal comparisons of uiility, in aggregating individual 
preferences into consistent and complete social choice, satis¬ 
fying some mild-looking conditions of reasonableness. *■’ — 
Sen, Oh KthifS and Economics, 1987 , p, 114. 

Arrow’s pnradox, another expression for Arrow’s impossibil¬ 
ity theorem 
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Art 

[from Latin, ars, artis, skill, human products which 
can arouse aesthetic experience] Starting from the eighteenth 
century, art replaced ‘’beauty” to become the central notion 
of aesthetics, flowevcr* it has been difficult to provide a 
suitable definition of art to enable one to distinguish artworks 
from other objects and to bring all artistic activities, such as 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music and literature:, un¬ 
der one heading. In an objective abject-centted account, J^la- 
to defined art as tnimfisiii that is the representation or display 
of certain a.spects of reality. However, not all arts are repre¬ 
sentational. .rtnother traditional definition claims that art is 
the expression of emoiion.s, feelings and niood.s, .Art-expres- 
.sion is a specific: form of .self-expression. 'I'his is a subjective 
arii.sl-ccnrred notion. (.Ither accfj[ini.s include art as signifi¬ 
cant form f aesthetic formalism); art as what is recognised by 
an institution (institutional theory of art); art as crearioni 
and art a.s play. .Another major issue dividing theories of art 
concerns the function of art. Some theorists hold that art is 
functional, serving psychological, moral, social and other 
practical purposes, while others claim that art is autonttmous 
and not functional. In their shew art .shoi,ild be pursued for 
its stthe and for pure aesthetic value. 

‘"Art is the creation of form., .symbolic: of human 
being.” —hanger, Feeliflg and Form, 19.'>3. p. 40. 
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Art for art's sake, see aestheticism 

Artifkiftl intelligence 

CJften abbreviated as AL The use of programs to enable 
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machines to perform tasks which human beings perform us¬ 
ing their intelligence, and ro simulate on a computer human 
thinking and problem-solving. Artificial intelligence aims to 
bypass the human brain and body and to achieve a fuller un¬ 
derstanding of rationality, T'he idea can be traced to Turing’s 
intelligent machine. Tn the first AT Program» called 

Logical Theorist”, devised by Herbert Simon and others, 
was capable of proving on irs own, 38 of the firsi |j£ theo¬ 
rems from PritiLipia MQt.h.e.matii:a, Today, A1 has developed 
into a domain of research, application and instruction within 
computer science and other disciplines, focusing on issues 
such as new programming languages, methods of inference 
and problem-solving, visual recognition, and expert sys¬ 
tems. Early AT avoided human psychological models, but 
this orientation has been altered due to the development of 
connecrionism, based on theories of how the brain works. In 
connectionism, complex functions, including learning, in¬ 
volve the transmission oi information along pathways formed 
among large arrays of simple elements. AT seeks to under¬ 
stand human j.Liielligent processes in terms of symbol manipu¬ 
lation and raises [questions about the conditions, if any, in 
which we wotdd be fustifled m a,scribmg mental atiributea to 
purely physical systems. It has also contributed to the devel¬ 
opment of cognitive science and to some controversies in the 
philosophy of mind. There is a distinction between the 
strong thesis of AT and the weak thesis of AI, The weak the¬ 
sis, which proposes only that a computer program is helpful 
for understanding the human mind, is widely accepted. The 
strong thesis , that C'omputer *‘minds” instantiate human psy¬ 
chological processes, is highly controversial. It is challenged 
by John Scarle’s argument that the syntactic manipulation of 
symbols by a machine is not complemented by a semantic un- 
dersianding of the meaning of the symbols for the machine as 
it is for human beings. 

'‘Artificial intelligence is nut the study of computers, 
blit of intelligence in thought and action. Computers arc its 
tools, because its theories are expressed as computer pro¬ 
grams that enable machines to do things that would rofpurc 
intelligence if done hy people. “ — Boden, Artificial Intciii- 
Natural Man, 1977, preface. 

Artificial virtue , see natural virtue 


Artworld 

A v;ord transformed into a technical term by the Ameri¬ 
can philosopher Arthur Hanto in his 11)64 paper “The Art- 
wmrld b For Danto, an ariworld provides an atmosphere or 
context in wdneh artworks arc embedded. It is mainly cons ti¬ 
nned by the history and theory of art. Such a world varies 
according to time and place. According to Danto, this theo¬ 
retical coriiexi takes an artwork up into the world of art and 
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Asceticism 


keeps it from collapsing into the real object which it la. An¬ 
other American philosopher George Dickie developed the no¬ 
tion of an artworld from a figure of speech to something hav¬ 
ing an ontological .status. He first defines it as a formal insti¬ 
tution comprising such things as museums, galleries and art 
journals on ilie one hand and artists, art. critics. Organisers 
of exhibitions and others possessing relevant authority about 
art and the art market on the other. Representatives of an 
artworld can confer upon an artefact the status of an art¬ 
work- This account of an artworld has become essential for 
his “institutional theory of art”. Later Dickie modified his 
notion into one of an art circle, an interrelated structure of 
relationships among artists and their audiences. Dickie’s no¬ 
tion of an artworld is more concrete than Danto’s, Neverthe¬ 
less, their common idea i.s that art has its own environment 
rind is the product of a type of specialised and unique institu¬ 
tionalised activities. Accordingly, art does not serve human 
life, as Plato and Aristotle claim, but is disengaged from 
worldly concerns. Art is a world in which one can apply 
one’s own tel of practices. The theory may explain the tran- 
sculturai and trans-historicai nature of artworks. 

“To see something as art requires BOmething the eye 
cannot descry — an atmosphere of artistic theory, a kruml- 
edge of the history of art: an artworld, ” —Danto, ^Thc Ar^- 
ui07-lc/'\ in The Journal of Philo.^^ophy 61 (1964), p. 580. 

As if 

For Kant, a form of analogical argument as a maxim of 
regulative ludgemem, In theoretical philosophy, traditional 
metaphysical entities such as God and the soul, are heyond 
the limits of experience, and we cannot really know their na¬ 
ture. Nevertheless we may still suppose them as if they were 
working principles. We take them as guidance for determin¬ 
ing the const.itution and connection of empirical objects. 'I'his 
regulative principle can also he applied to practical philosophy 
and aesthetics. A moral agent should act as if he were a leg¬ 
islator in 1 he kingdom of ends. A finished work of art should 
appear as if it were a product of nature, but without the con¬ 
straint of rules. 

“We declare, for instance, that the things of the world 
must be \'iewed as ij they receivcrd their existence from a 
highest mteUigence. ” Kant, Critique of Fare Reason^ 
A67]/B699. 

Aticetidsm 

i_from Greek £i<iktists~\ Originally meaning a course of 
self-discipline smrh as that undertaken by athletes , and later 
associated with rigorous self-discipline, abstinence, simplici¬ 
ty and the solitary and contemplative life, popular in ancient 
society, early Christianity and some forms of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Some ascetit:s also follow^ exercises that consist in 
many means of tormenting themselves. Philosophically, as- 
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['f"ticism proposes that a person should reprciss desires, A 
strong version requires one to relinquish one's desires total¬ 
ly, while a weaker version demands only that one denies bod¬ 
ily or worldly desires. There have been various grounds for 
advoc:aiing this unnatural style of life. Morally, aseeticism is 
seen as the way to free one’s soul from the body's pollution. 
Epistemologically, it is considered to be the way to gain 
truth or virtue. Religiously, it is claimed that the ascetic life 
will be rewarded by God. For every grain of pain, now, we 
shall have a hundred grains of pleasure by and by. Asceti¬ 
cism , m contrast to hedonism, approves of actions which 
tend to diminish present pleasure or to augment present pain. 

’‘Asceticism has commonly assumed that the? impulses 
connected with the body are base and are to be treated ac¬ 
cordingly. ” -Rlanshard, and Goodm^ss, 196J, p. 

371. 

Ascriptlvism 

A position regarding the meaning of statements about 
the voluntariness of acts. It. claims that in saying that “'This 
act is voluntary'', we arc ascribing responsibility for the act 
to its agent, rather than describing the act as being caused by 
its agenr in a certain way. Thus, to call an act voluntary or 
intcritional ts not a causal statement. Such statements are not 
matters of ffict, hut are matters of practical (legal or moral) 
decision. I'hcy are not true or false. The idea of asenptivism 
was introduced by H. L. A. flart and belongs to a more gen¬ 
eral position of non-cognitivism- Peter Geach, who named 
the view, rejects ascriptivi.sm and insists that to aecribc an 
act to an agent is a causal description of an act. 

“Ascriptivtsts hold that to say an action X was voluntary 
on the part of an agent A is not ro describe the act X as 
caused in a certain way, but to ascribe it to .A, to hold A re- 
sptmsihlc for it." —(Teach, “ .Ascriptivism ”, FkUosophdal 

1960, LXTX, p. 221. 

Aseity 

[from Latin: , a, from -| se </ itself] The proper¬ 

ty of being completely and absolutely independent of anything 
distinct from oneself and deriving solely from oneself. .As 
celf-detc.rmmation of the self as itself, it is absolute freedom. 
Tn the later medieval scholasticism, (jod was thought to be 
I lie only entity which has this status, frod is respon.sihUt foi 
his own existence and dttes not depend on anything else. Ev¬ 
erything else, on the contrary, relics for existence on God. 
liasrd on tiseity, God is ttscribed vttrious other perfections. In 
modern rimes, Schopenhauer used the term for the ontologi¬ 
cal .status of Will. In existentialism, since God is dead, man 
comes to h,ive aseity as ahsolute freedom, .Nothing should he 
in man which is not hy him. The problem of reronciiing ab¬ 
solute freedom with the place of man in society was explored 
by Sartre in Critique of Jfiulectiral Reason. 
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Assertion 


A related properLy perseiiy (from Latin* per, by + 
itself t intrinstCfdly) is a state in which a thing acts out of its 
own inner structure. Any substance, in contrast to its at¬ 
tributes, is in a state, of perseity. However, only God can be 
in a perfect state of perseity, because through aseity God 
alone is completely independent of anything else, w'hile other 
substances rely on God for their existence. 

“Men have occasiniially claimed that God is the cause of 
his Own existence or of his being the kind of being which he 
is, although this is not a claim normally made by traditional 
Theologians. Etymology would suggest that this is what is 
meant when God is said to have 'aseity' (his existence deriv¬ 
ing from himself, a se).” —Swinburne, The Cfrhere-nce of 
Theism, 1977, pp. 255—256. 
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A-series «f time 

A Term introduced by McTaggart for the temporal or¬ 
dering of events according to whether they are past, present 
or future, in contrast to the B-scries of time which orders 
events according to whether they are before or after one an¬ 
other OT earlier or later than one another in time. These two 
binds of tenipora.1 series are different. Events in B-series of 
time will not change their ordering over time. Platons time is 
always earlier than HegePs time, and this relationship will 
never change. .According to the A-series, every event will 
successively be future, present and past. Although McTag- 
gart admitted that the tense-distinctions in the A-series are 
essential to understanding the nature of temporality, he uses 
the A-series to introduce his famous argument against the re¬ 
ality of time. Since past, present and future are contradictory 
attributes and since the A-series ascribes possession of these 
contradictory attributes to the same events, McTaggatt con¬ 
cluded thai lime is nor real. On this basis one is led to argue 
that the past and the iuturei are not realms of true existence. 
Even if this rime-senes were not real, however, we always 
perceive it as though it were real. Vlcl'aggart called this per¬ 
ceptible time series the (i-scrics. 

hor the sake of brevity ] shall give the name of the 
A-series to that series of positions which runs from the far 
past through the near past to the present, and then from the 
present through the near future to the far future, or con¬ 
versely. ” --MtG figgart, 'The \'aiuj-e oj Kjr.istence, sect. 306- 

As^crlion 

A term used synonymously with judgement lor affirming 
or denying what can be true or false. Traditionally, an as¬ 
serted sentence is composed of a subject-expression, a predi¬ 
cate-expresshm and a copula. On this view, the copula is es- 
.sential TO unite any pair of terms into an assertion, but 
PTcgc, Witngensrein and others have offered different ac¬ 
counts of liow a proposition or assertion has unity, -An as- 
scried sentence is contrasted ui other sentences in terms of 
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its asiifrturic In irflfliTiunal logic assertoric forci' is 

bound up with the grammatical predicate. Assertion does not 
merely express a thought or hypothesis and does not issue a 
command or ask a question, but is committed to the truth of 
the sentence or puts forward a thought as being true. 
Wittgenstein criticised Frege’s proposal of an assertion-sign 
to indicate whether a thought is asserted. Important fpies- 
tions arise about the asserted and non-asserted occurrence of 
sentences which are part of other sentences. If we assert 
and Q^’i we also assert both component sentences, but this is 
not the case in asserting ‘'P or Q”. In asserting ‘‘John be¬ 
lieves that P”, we do nor assert “P”. To reason is to infer 
any assertion from assertions already admitted, 

“It is one thing merely to express a thought and another 
simultaneously to assert it. We can often tell from the exter¬ 
nal circumstances which of the two things is being done . . . 
This is why I distinguish between thoughts and judgements, 
exvireasions of thought and assertions. Frege, Phitosophi- 
cal and MathertiaticaL Corres^pondence 1980, p, 20. 

Assertion-sign 

The symbol “ . ” which Frege placed in front of a sen¬ 

tence to indicate that the sentence is asserted (that is af¬ 
firmed or denied) or is a judgement. Frege needed this sym¬ 
bol to distinguish asserted propositions from urmsserted 
ones, because while in traditional logic assertoric form is 
marked by the grammatical predicate, Frege’s concept-scripi; 
disassociated assertoric force from predication. In this sym¬ 
bol, “ I ” is called rhe iudgemeni-stroke and ” is called the 
content stroke or horizontal stroke. “ | ” is crucial because 
without it, only expresses a content, withmii being 

committed to its truth. In modern logic this symbol has two 
further uses. When it is written between sets of sentence.s, it 
indicates that the sentences following it can be derived from 
the sentences preceding it; for example, “ [.Ae - ■ A,,] 1—B” 
means that B may be deduced from the premises A]. . . A^. 
Furthermore, 1-R also means that B is a theorem in a sys¬ 
tem, that is, it may be assumed without any proof. 

“The assertion sign- what Frege called the 'jodgemenl- 
siroke. ^ -can be attached only to the name of a truth-value, 
i-e, to a sentence. ” --M, Dntnmett, The Interpretatinn of 
Frege * s Fh i loFOphy , p. 3 7 g. 

Assertoric 

A judgement or proposition by which one asserts thai 
something is or is not the case. An affirmative assertoric 
judgement has the form* “X is Y”, while a negative asser¬ 
toric judgement has l be form; “X i-s noi Y’b An assertoric is 
a modal form of proposition or judgement, in contrast to two 
other modal categorical judgements: problematic (posslidc > 
and apodeictic (necessary). Expressed adverbially, an asser- 
roric judgement can be stated: “X is actually Y", or “X is ac- 
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tually rtf^i 

‘*lu a'^^erroric judgements affirmation or negation is 
viewed as real (true). ” --Kfint, Critique of Pme Reaaon, 
A75. 

Assertoric force 

Frege’s term for the force which makes a sentence an as¬ 
sertion rather than a hypothetical, interrogative or impera¬ 
tive sentence. Assenoric force is distinguished from asser- 
TOric sense. The former is the act of asserting, and is repre. 
sented using the “assertion-sign”, while the latter is the 
thought or judgeable content contained in a sentence, in 
English, the indicative mood of the main verb has assertoric 
force, for it rnakes the expression of a thought into an asser¬ 
tion* d'he idea of assenoric force inspired Austin to develop 
his speech-act theory. 

“ Assertoric force can moat easily he eliminated by 
changing the whole into a question; for one can express the 
same thought in a question as in an assertoric sentence, only 
without asserting it,” -Frege. Collected Papers ( ed, 
McCfuitiness). 1984, p. 38. 

Association of ideas 

A view, especially important in Hume, explaining the 
patterned occurrence of ideas in our minds, "Phe human mind 
can synthesise and comhitie various simple ideas into complex 
ones whirh are previously unknown. Exploiting the analogy 
of the principle of universal gravitation in the natural world, 
Hume believes that there arc certain principles according to 
which the mind operates to connect all sorts of ideas. The 
occurrence of one idea will lead the. mind to its corrtdaiive* 
These principles are three, iii number: resemblance, contigui¬ 
ty in time and place and causation. They were used by Hume 
ro explain all the complicated operations of the mind which u- 
mfy thought in the imagination. This constructive mechanism 
of the human mind hecame the basis for associarionism, but 
WRS undermined by its own internal problems and by rival 
views, such as behaviourism. 

We. have already ofjscrved that narure established con¬ 
nexions among particular ideas, and that no sooner one idea 
occurs to our thoughts than it introduces its correlative, and 
carries our attention towards it, by a gentle and insensible 
movement. These Jiriuclples of connexion ov atisociatioTi we 
have reduced fo three, namely, resemblance, contiguity and 
causation. ” Hume, Enquiries Concerning the Human Un¬ 
derstanding and Comerninp the Principles of Morals, Vj If; 
H, 

Association ism 

A position L-laiming that the asst>ci,,tion of elementary 
motital coiiienis and representations is sufficient to account 
for complex mental states and processes, because the latter 
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(jfin Lt broken inio or reduced to the elements of their associ¬ 
ation. Hence , all postulationa of external entitie.s that are 
supposed to explain mental phenomena are unnecessary* The 
position has been favoured by British empiricism ♦ including 
T'ierkeley. Hume and j. S. Mill. Hume believed that there are 
three fundamental principles ol association, that is contigui¬ 
ty, rese. mb! artce and causation based on constant conjunc¬ 
tion, Associationism refers also to the psychological pro¬ 
gramme, called assoctationistic psychology, developed by 
Hartley and in modern times by B- F, Skinner. Association- 
ism is generally connected with ethical hedonism and meta¬ 
physical reductionism* 

"Classical Asaociationists—Hume, say--held that men¬ 
tal representations have transportable constituents and, 1 
suppose, a combinational semantics: the mental image of a 
house contains, as proper parts, mental images of proper 
parts of bouses, —Jerry A. Fodor, in Mmd and Actio?t (ed, 
by W, Lycan), 19f)0, p* 298. 
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Astrology 

As a theory, astrology is rotated to ancient cosmology 
and Ptolemaic astronomy, but it is mainly known as a divina- 
tory art, to foretell One's future life aecording to the pattern 
of the heavenly bodies at birth or to predict future human 
events on the basis of current celestic movements. Astrology 
presupjjoscs tliat a per.sonbs fate has been determined anri 
written in tlie stars and leaves no place for human freedom, 
It has been a target of critici.sm in (he Westenn rationalist tra¬ 
dition and is now presented as a prime example of a pseudo- 
scienee. 

Astrology, . , pretends to discover that correspondence 
or concatenation which is between the. superior globe and the 
inferior. ” —Bacon, T7ie Philosophical Works of Fruttas Fia- 
coui ], 1908, p. 57. 
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Asymmetric relution, see symmetric relation 




Atheism 

Lfrom (ireck: at not ■’ thcos • God, the absence of be¬ 
lief in God J The belief that God - especially a personal, om¬ 
niscient. omnipotent, bcnevolcni God — does not exist, 
rhrougnout much of Western history, atheism has been a 
term oi altuse , and atheists have been attacked for impiety 
and immorality. The non-believers of a particular religion 
have also been called atheists by th(' believers of that reli¬ 
gion. As a [jhilosophical position, atheism is supported by 
several arguments. Because science proves that matter is 
eternal, there is no need for God to be the creator of the ma¬ 
terial universe* The existence of so many evils and defects in 
rhe world is in compatible with the existence of a Cod with 
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the ttaditionfil -iuprcnie attributes* Ci-od claimed to exist 
necessarily, bui it. is difficult to make sense of the notion of 
necessary existence* These arguments contest important ar¬ 
guments for the existence of God, CDf significant philoso¬ 
phers, Hoibach, Feuerbach, Matx, Nietzsche and Sartre 
were all atheisT*s. Atheism should be distinguished from pan- 
thei sm, which claims to identify God with the world, and 
from agnosticism, which claims that we do not know 
w'hether God exists. 

In another sense, atheism is the position of nor being a 
theist. God might exist, but does not govern or care for rhe 
world. This view, which is faithful to the Greek etymology 
of the term, is sometimes called negative atheism, in con¬ 
trast to the positive atheism discussed above. 

"...the controversy between atheists and non-atheists 
in Western society has usuadly been about the cjuestion of 
whether an all-good, all knowing, all-powerful being ex- 
isrs. ■ M. Martin, Atheism, p. 476* 


Atom 

: from (ji'eek - atf/mos, in turn front a, not - temas, 
C'lt . hence the smallest unit, which cannot be further cut or 
d;vi[:ied The central conception of the Greek atomists , such 
as Leucippus and Democritus- who claimed that atom and 
void are the principles from which everything else in the 
w^orSd is composed. Atoms arc ungenerated, imperishable, 
indivisible, homogeneous and finite* The attributes ascribed 
to an atom are similar to the properties that Parmenides as¬ 
cribed to his “is'*. Atoms ntove in the void and differ only in 
size* shape and position. Thus sensible features like colour. 
Taste and smell do not belong to external bodies but are the 
result of the Interacfiun between atoms and ourselves. The 
ctinccfuiori of the atom is hroadiy viewed as one of the great¬ 
est achievements of ancient natural philosophy; and it has 
been a subject of dispute in the later development of philoso¬ 
phy and science, especially m the corpuscularian philosophv 
of (he seventeenth and eighteenth centLiries* In (ireeh philos¬ 
ophy, Aristotle also used the term atom for the iti/r.rma 
species. 

"By convention are sweet and bitter, hot and cold, by 
convention is colour; in truth are atoms and the void. 

Democritus, in Sextus Empiricus Adversus Meiihemaiicos 7. 

1 :-Su. 


Atomic facts 

A toim introduced by Russell and also employed hv 
Wittgeristtdn in his Trurtalus. For Russell, aiotnic facts arc 
ihtt simpl(:st kind of fticts given in experience, bur WilLgen 


sTciu IK less intcresled in This epistemological asjjeci than in 
the lulc of ainitusm in logic and in the possibility of Ian 
guage. Atomic facts cimsisl in the possession of a quality by 


some piirtici.dfir thing (i. e 


This is white”) or in a rclalion 
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amon^ some particulars (i, e, '‘A gives B ro Cl’'). The rela¬ 
tion can be dyadic (between twc) tilings), triadic (among 
tlnrec- things '> • tetradie Camf)ng fnur thiiigH) , and so on. Rus¬ 
sell also calls a quality a ‘'monfidic relation'^ allowing the in¬ 
tegration of predication into his general account of relations, 
Bach atomic fact contains a relation and one or more terms of 
the relation. Those propositions expressing atomic facts are 
called atomic propositions and assert that a certain tiling has 
a cerrain quality or that certain rhings have a certain relation. 
Atomic facts deremiine the trurh or falsity of atomic proptjsi- 
titins. and there is a logical isomorphism between them. 
Atomic facts are the terminating points of logical analysis. A 
"molecular fact"', that is. complex facts such as *'p or q" is 
constituted by more than one atomic facts. Molecular facts 
arc represented by the truth-functional compound proposi¬ 
tions oi atomic propositions, called molecular propositions. 

"Tlierc you have a whole infinite hierarchy of facts— 
facts in which yon have a thing nnd a quality, two things and 
a relation, three things and a relation, four things and a rela¬ 
tion, and so on. That whole hierarchy constitutes w'hat I call 
atomic facts , and they are the simplest sort of facts. ”—Rus¬ 
sell, Lo^ic artd Knfyu^ledge^ 19h6, pp. 198-199. 


Atomic proposition 

A proposition asserting that a certain thing has a ceriatn 
quality, or that certain things have a certain relation, such as 
This is white”, or '"This is between a and b Atomic 
propositions can be either positive ("This is white”) or nega¬ 
tive ( ‘‘I his IS noi white"). They express atornic facts and 
have their truth or falsity determined by atomic facts. An 
atomic proposition itself camtot be further analysed into other 
component propositions, bin the comhinatiori of two or more 
atomic propo?iitjons through logical connectives forms a 
molecular proposition. 

We may then define an atomic proposition as one of 
winch no part is a proposition, while a molecular proposition 
IS one of which at least one part is a proposition. " -Russell, 
i'oLUi-.ted Fu.pi^r,% of fi^nrajid Russell-, Vll, p. 10^. 


Atomism 

[from Greek: atntn^ the indivisibleJ A position holding 
that the world is composed of a infinite number of indivisible 
small elements and the void, It was first proposed as a meta¬ 
physical hypothesis by the Greek philosophers Leucippus and 
Democriuis in order i:o account for the phenomenon of change 
demr.tl by Parmenides. This ancient atomism, which was lat¬ 
er developed hy Epicurus, claimed that there is an infinite 
number of imperceptible material atoms, differing in quanti¬ 
tative properties. The atoms meet in the void and join to¬ 
gether to form various compounds, which may again divide 
into atoms. Their quantitative differences determine the 
qualitative differencc,s of the compounds. Ail movement in 
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Attitude 


the world i.-ari be reduced to the arrangemeni and rearrange¬ 
ment of atoms in the void. 

Thb metaphysical doctrine was revived in modern phi¬ 
losophy hy Gassendi in the form of corpuscLilarism. Such 
speculation about the structure of the world was supported 
by the chemical invt^srigations on John Dalton and then in 
physics. In this centuTVt Russell and early ’Wittgenstein de¬ 
veloped a kind of logical atomism, claiming that the world is 
ultimately composed of elementary or atomic facts, to whiirh 
elementary i>ronositions correspond, Semantic atomism, de¬ 
veloped hy F. fiiretske and J. Fodor and others, proposes that 
the meaning of a coru’ept is determined hy its relation to the 
thing TO which it applies, rather than hy its relation to other 
concepts. 

“'I'le: logic which 1 will advocate is atomistic. . . When 1 
say that my logic is atornistic, I mean that 1 share the com¬ 
mon-sense hclief that there are many separate things. ” 
Russell, and Kniyivhdgf^. (ed, Marsh), 1956, p. 178. 

Atnmistic property, another term for punctuate property 


Atonement 

Originally, the condition of being at-one alter two par¬ 
ties have been estranged from one another, hnt later an art 
or payment through which harmony is restored. The Jewish 
Day of Atonement (Mebrew i Yom. Kippur ) is a holy day re¬ 
quiring abstinence and repentance from ail believens. In 
t.hrislianity, the primary act of atonement was the self-sacri¬ 
ficial death ol Jesus Christ in order To redeem humankind 
from sin leading to the reunion of God and men. This myste¬ 
rious account represimts a primitive morality of paying back 
W’har one owes, but understanding the nature of this sacrifice 
has been a topic of debate. Interpretations include paying a 
ransom exacted hy the devil, satisfying an outraged God, 
r(?storirig (irod s honour insulted by sin, repaying what is our 
dchi ro God, subsittnting for us and giving an example of 
love thfn inspires repentance. It is difficult to render any of 
these 1 henries coherent with ihc notion of a perfect deity. Je¬ 
sus is inuoccni and human beings are sinful. How can rhe 
sacrifice of the former substitute for that of the ianer? If God 


accepts that sacrifice, how can he he just? The Re.surrcctior 
of Cdiri.^t and the identity betw'ecn the Son and the Fathei 
rnake atonement even more prohlematic. 

An.mcmcnt, following our view, is a bshdtertng ’ oi 
‘covering' , but a profounder form of it. —Otto, The Idee 
oj the Hiily, 1950. p. 54. 


Attitude 

A mental state of approval or disapproval, favouring or 
disfavouring. It is associated with emotion and feeling, hut is 
contrasted fo bchef. 'While belief is concerned with fact and 
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is cognitive, attitude is concerned with evaluation and emo¬ 
tional response. People having the same beliefs might have 
different attitudes, or have the same attitudes although they 
have different beliefs towards the same object. Hence the dis¬ 
tinction between attitude and belief amounts to the distinc¬ 
tion between value and fact. Subjectivist ethics claims that 
attitude is more directly related to motivation and behaviour 
and that ethical and other value judgements are matters of at¬ 
titude rather than of cognition. 

’“The term ^attitude’ , .. designates any psychological 
disposition of being for and against something, -Srevenaon , 
Fan and Valuer 1963, p. 2. 

Attrl bute 

[from Latin; ad t upon ‘ irihure, assign, bestow] In 
contrast to the notion of substance, attributes are things 
which can be predicated of or attributed to a substance and 
are represented by predicates in logic. The development of 
metaphysics further distinguishes between essential and acci¬ 
dental attributes. An essential attribute is a characteristic a 
thing must possess during its existence, while an accidental 
attribute is a characteristic which a thing may ox may not 
possess, and the alteration of which will not affect the nature 
of that thing. This distinction corresponds to that between 
essence and accident. An attribute is generally taken to be 
the same thing as a property, quality or characteristic. 

The basic description of attribute is from Aristotle’s phi¬ 
losophy. Attributes are ontological complements to objects. 
While an object is concrete and independent, an attribute is 
abstract and metaphysically incomplete. Attributes arc the 
different ways of existing that an object exhibits. The notion 
of attribute also plays an important role in rationalism, espe¬ 
cially in the philosophy of Spinoi^a. For him, attributes were 
the things which constitute, express or pertain to the essence 
or nature of God or substance. Substance has an infinite 
riumbf^r of attributes, each of which expresses one infinite 
and eternal essence. However, human intellect linows only 
two attributes, thought and extension. This account differed 
from Descartes, who claimed that thought and extension ac¬ 
tually form two independent substances. However, Spinoza 
thought that there is a real distinction between thought and 
exU'iisioii, and he deveitjped a theory of psycho-physical par¬ 
allelism to explain iheir interactions. Contemporary philoso¬ 
phy considf-^rs a stale of affairs as comprising the having of an 
auribuce by an object. Various discussions regarding the no¬ 
tion of attribute fire based on the idcnlification of attributes 
with uni vex sals. Philosophers debate questions such as the 
ontological status of attributc-s, whether there are uninstanti¬ 
ated atinbines and how au attribute is related to an obieci. 
There is alsti a view which can be traced to Aristotle accord¬ 
ing to which an attribute can be a particular. The wdiitc 
colour of Socrates’ skin might be peculiar to Socrates himself 
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Augustiniaii piL'ture of language 


and vanish along with his deaih. A univeisal attribute, ac¬ 
cording TO this view, is merely a resemblance among partku” 
lar attrihate.R. 

“By a tir[biites I understand that which the intellect per¬ 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence. ” Spinoza, 
Kfhicn-i 1. def. 4. 

Attribute theory of mind, an alternative term for the dual-as¬ 
pect theory 

Attributive adjective 

Peter Geach distinguishes attributive adjectives from 
predicative adjectives. While predicative adjectives have the 
same application to different nouns to which they are at¬ 
tached, attributive adjectives can yield various applications 
with regard to different nouns. If X can be both A (a 
singer), and Yi Ca criminal), and if X can be a CA Can intelli¬ 
gent singer) and CR Can intelligent criminal), then C is a 
predicative adjective. If X can be both A (a singer) and B (a 
criminal), and X can he DA Ca nice singer), hut cannot be 
DB (a nice criminal), then D is an attributive adjective. The 
purpose of the distinction is to illuminate the meaning of the 
concept good by showing that good is an attributive rather 
than a predicative adjective. 

“T shall say that in a phrase bin A B' C ‘A' being an ad¬ 
jective and B being a noun) 'A’ is a (logically) predicative 
adjective if the predication ‘is an A splits up logically into 
a pair of predications ‘is a B’ and Is A" ; otherwise 1 shall 
say that ’A‘ is a (logically) attributive adjective. ” --Geach, 
in Foot Ced) ff/ Ethics-, 19(17, p. 64. 


Aufkeben, (,erman word for sublation 


Augustiniun picture of language 

A view which Wittgenstein attributed to fSt. .^ugusline 
and criticised at the beginning of rhilosophicai Etvestiga- 
fionsr According lo this view, each word has a meaning 
which IS the object for which it stands, and so i< has a mean¬ 
ing m viriue ns- being cori'daLetl with some entity. This 
view is crib vised as being oversimplified because it concen¬ 
trates cKcessivcly on names and ignores other kinds of words 
winch function very differently from names. Furthermore, 
even in the case of names the meaning relation is more com¬ 
plicated. hrom this view Wittgenstein himself prc^ceeded to 
develop an ahernative approach to Language which emphasis¬ 
es the muhipiicity of diffevem kinds of words and uses of lan¬ 
guage, 

“Jn this ' Aijgusiinian.^ picture of language we find the 
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Au^ustiniaii itim d2 

roots of tht fallowing idea; Every word has a meaning* This 
moaning is correlated with the word. It is the object for 
whieh the word stands. - Wittgenstein t PhiUniopiticul //?-■ 
i.'i^^tigations. i.. I. 

Auj^ustini;inisni 

philosophical and theological tradition based on the 
thought of St. Augustine and defended by his followers* Au¬ 
gustine applied Platons teaching to (.Ihristian flogmas. The 
maiti elements of Aagustinianisfn are. its doctrines of grace 
and ptcrleslLnalion* Human beings have inherited the sin of 
Adam and Eve, and have lost the capacity that they had in 
the original paradisal stare to will and do good. Individuals 
them.scives arc incapable of ameliorating the situation, and 
only (lodh^ grace can save them. God’s grace provides hu¬ 
manity with the knowledge of ihc good and the capacity to 
wuli the gofjd and ihe joy in doing the good. The Scriptures 
constituTe a s[>ecial revelation which is beyond the reach of 
philosophy and reason. Faith in Christ alone enables man to 
understand tltc wtmld and his own position in it on a rational 
basis. This later became the official doctrine ot grace in the 
l*aun Christian Church. .Augustine also claimed that the 
chance of salvation Ls predestined and that man’s 'will is iin- 
potent to attain it. The choice of fjt}d as to 'who would be 
saved and who wouhl be condemned is hidden from us, This 
view of predestination gives rise to much debate m medieval 
philosophy. Augustinianism dominated medieval thought un¬ 
til the lime of ..\qutnas. In the twelfth and thirteenth century 
it became the main rival of .^ristoiclianism and Thoriiisin and 
has remained a major parr of Western theology. 

■*'l he gulf between nature and God can he bridged only 
by grace. This is the governing principle of Augustinian- 
ism. ’ ■—Lcff, Medie'L'al Thoughi., 1958, p. 18j. 

AuthenticHy 

_Acrm(in; Eigt^nthchken, from eigen-, own- literally, 
my own ness , w'hat is mine | Anxiety, rhe feeling arising from 
our sense of freedom, reveals to us that each person is 
unifjuely himself or herself and no one else. According to 
Heidegger , each of us has our own potentialities to fulfil and 
has to face our deaih on our own* If as fleideggerian Dasein. 
OIK: ha.s a resolute attitude in facing this lonely condition and 
holds a responsible po.sition towards one’s uniqueness and in¬ 
dividuality , that jier.son is said to lead an authentic existence 
and to he aware of what this condition means. *AurhenTicity 
holds onto both the future and the past and provides a con¬ 
stancy of ihe self* Ir also requires Dasem to accept its own 
death. Indeed, Heidegger claims that the real authentic self 
is revealed when one encounters one’s own death, In aut.hen- 
ticuy, 'T” alv^aya comes first, although this “I" is not a Sub¬ 
ject. If one is led by anxiety to protect oneself through ah- 
sorpfion into rhe ma.ss and the anonymous “they”, as people 
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Authority 


gfnorally do. rbtn that pt.-r^on loads an inaiitho;nTic oxistcnoc. 
In inanThontlrity, “thoy^’ oc't.o^ first , and one’s own exis- 
Leiioe is lost. This arrituHo is y.'hai Heidegger calls Du.'i(:i?i*s 
“fallin^noss ” T ihai is. i timing away fremi ityolf and 

allowing -.tso.: to He erigrossod in <lay-to-day prooexu par ions 
and lo drift along with ro.ods ed the crowd. 

As inorles of Thing. aolTie ntieii y and inautheniicity 
(these express irons iiavi- betai chose ei termlriologi rally in a 
sirief. senst-: arc both grotinded in the fact, that any Dast^in 
whatsoever is eharat'rtxi^ed by niineness. ” —Heidegger, /^o- 
i'ng and Time (rr. Maetjuarrie and Robinson), 1962. p. 68. 


Authoritarianism 

A political view which claims that subjects should obey 
some authority -whose excellence or legitimacy is not open lo 
tiuestion. In practice, within an authoritarian political system 
the government has unlimited power and lacks proper consti- 
luiional constraint, The authority can make decisions with¬ 
out needing nj conaidi or negotiate with those to whom the 
decisions will apply. Such a society is ruled by a person or 
person^ faiOer than l:y la-y.'. Hobbes’ Ijeviuthar). jirovidcrs a 
rationale for subjects to obey an authoritarian ruler. In mod¬ 
ern times, auihoritai'iaiiism has been displayed in various 
forms of dictatorship, it is opptxsed to liberal indivitfualisni 
and IS widely ccjodenmed for suppressing individuality and en- 
croacKing upon personal rights, fiiefenders of authorilarian- 
ism claim that it can provide security and order for society 
and that it ss preferahle to the limitations and corruption of a 
liberal democratic system. In ethics, authoritarianism is a 
ethical system which presupposes that the majority are ethi¬ 
cally incompetent and need to obey ethically competent au- 
t horny. 

Authoritananisfii m its pure form .^^tates its basic pre¬ 
scription of obtclicnct in such a w-ay that there is no need for 
a higher validating principle.'’ —[.add. The Structure of 

Moral CfxU'. ]Gr>7.p. ] 90 . 


Authority 

The right pOH.ses.oct hy a person, organisation or state lo 
issue eommands and have (hem obeyed. This right implies an 
□ bligatiori upon tho.se who are .subjeei. to the authority to re¬ 
spect and ohey the commands. .Authority is a kind of power, 
but not every kind of power is authority. Several kinds of 
power arc- merely coercive and do not liavc any legitimacy. A 
major pi-nhlem in political philosophy is to justify the grounds 
of state authority which provides the final appeal in settling 
disputes. .Social contract theory i.s one attempt to provide a 
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Holuiion. It claims that legitimate authority anion|^ men can 
come only through covenants. The acope and limiia of state 
authority also needs explanation. Authority can hold in some 
areas but not in others or over some people but not over oth¬ 
ers. Max ^'eber distinguished three kinds of authority: ra¬ 
tional-legal authority which is from reason and law; tradi¬ 
tional authority which is from tradition j and charismatic au^ 
thority which is from some special qualities a person has 
[Greek T charisma, divine gift[|. Outside political and legal 
contexts^ an authority is a reliable source of information. 

“1 o have authority to do something is to have the right 
to do it. ” —Raphael. Problems of Political Philosophy * Sec 
ondeditron^ 1990, p. 166. 

Authority de facto , see authority de jure 


Authority de Jure 

Legitimate authority that is derived from rules which 
people are legally or morally obliged to obey. In contract, de 
facto authority is based on power rather than legitimacy. For 
authority to br; stable, power and legitimacy must be com¬ 
bined, and in practice there is no clear way of distinguishing 
between de jure and de facto authority. Authority de jure is 
a normative concept which is intrinsically related to the no¬ 
tion of rights. In contrast, authority Je facto is a causal con¬ 
cept based on tradition or power. 1'bc distinction plays a cen¬ 
tral role in contemporary discussions of authority and brings 
together the characteristic concerns of political philosophy 
with legitimacy and political science with power. The validity 
of the distinction is questioned by theorists who bold that one 
kind of authority is basic and that the other kind of aiithority 
must he reduced to it. 

"So long as men believe in the. authority of states, we 
can conclude ihal they possess the concept of de jure authori¬ 
ty, ■" — VV'olff, hi Defense of Anarchism, 1970. pp. iO-JL 

Aut<»maton 

A moving thing whose motion is due. to the internal 
structure of its parts rather than to an exTcrnal cause. 
Ijescartes usi:s automaton as a synonym of self-moving ma- 
L'hhie. I'or him, the whole world is an automaton, for it con- 
mills in itself the corporeal principle of the movements for 
which Lt is designed. .All animated bodies (irtclutiitig human 
bodies ) are automata and they are not essentially diffcrerK 
Irom inanimate matter but simply exhibit grearer complexity 
in tine disposition and function of their parts. Non-buman an¬ 
imals are automata pure and simple. All their actions and re¬ 
actions can be accounted for in terms of the automatic move¬ 
ments of their organs which are essentially like those per¬ 
formed by any artificially constructed machine. Mumans are 
distinguished from automata because some of their actions 
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Autonotii'' liiEiEuage 



firtv iruria[pd ircely by thi: will, Currenily ‘'auiomaToii" may 
rt'fL'r e.ither u.' a which imii.at.eiji humarj inteiligence or 

a machint; rur:oing according :o a program, 

^‘Wc d<j not praise aaiomator:? for accurately producing 
all :he rnovemeota they were designed to perform, because 
the production of those movements occurs necessarily. It Is 
the designer who is firaised for constructing such carefully- 
made din vices. " -Descartes , I'he Philosophical WriLin^s (tr. 
by rottlnghami ct ah ) , lfiS5. 1. 205, 
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Autonomy 

Lfrom f.Trcek; on/o. self r riomos > law, self-rule] A 
Term traced to Machiavelli. who used it to mean both free 
from dependence and self-legislation. Rousseau cl aimed rhfit 
the people of a politically autonomous society arc bound only 
hy the laws that they legislate ihenrselves, Kant applied this 
notion to the moral domain and established it as a central 
concept in his ethical theory. A moral agent is autonomous if 
his will is riot determined by external factors and if the agent 
can apply laws to itself in accordance with reason alone. Such 
agents respect these laws and arc bound only by tiicm. In 
Kani . ail t lino my contrasts with hetcroiromy (from (Ireck* 
OTner ' rtoiTios* law. ruled by others) in which one’s 
will is controlled by outside factors, including one’s desires, 
.Autonomy is linked to freedom and is a necessary condition 
for ascribing responsibility to an agent. Respect for a per.son 
as a self determined being is a common moral theme. How¬ 
ever , since cacll of us lives in a society and is inevitably con¬ 
strained by various external elements, it is possible to dis¬ 
pute the (-xttmt to which true individual autonomy is possible 
and practical. In other areas, autonomy is logical or concep¬ 
tual independence. 

“Autonomy is the ground of the dignity of human nature 
and of ev(‘ry rational nature. -Kantr Groundwork for thr, 
M etap hys ns of Alo ra Is , Sec t. 2. 


Autonomy (►f gratnmar, another rerm for autonomy of lan- 
giiage 
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Autonomy of language 

.Also ('ailcti arbitrarmesi, of gtrimniar, or autonomy of 
gram lira S’. 1 he view that the grammar of language and its 

constiTueni linguistic rules rio not nhrror the essence of teali- 
iy or the w:jr!d , as held hy linguistic foundationalism. If lan¬ 
guage is auTonomous. ij docs not correspond to extra-iingiiis- 
tic reality, nor l.s it constrained bv such ti reahtv, and an ac¬ 
count t^f reality carinot |je jnstified by what is represeritcd in 
language, /,angt?ag;e t.s not a product of tfie rational represen- 
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AutoTitjrny cjf irioriils 

taticn cf a:i external reality. This idea Las led Leibniz r Frege 
and Russell to ai’iempt to invent an ideal language to con¬ 
struct a better representation of the world than ordinary lan- 
gtiagc. 

^^'ittgenslein disagrees with the autonomy of iangoage in 
his Trcirtaiu^ , hut later embraces and develops it in great de¬ 
tail in his account of language games. He argues that the 
incaning of a word is dtuerniined by grammatical rules gov 
erning its use rather than by the external metaphysical nature 
of the world. Language is like a game, which is rleterminod 
by its rules. The aims of language arc fixed by the rules of 
gramn;ar, Tf we change the rules, a word has a different 
meaning. I he autonomy of language does nor imply that 
what a term means is a matter of personal choice, imt indi¬ 
cates that language is not merely an instrument to depict 
what IS ouTskle language. Tn this sense of auLonomous, 
Wiirgeristein claims that speaking a language is part of a 
communal activity and is embedded in a form of life, 'fhe idea 
of the autonomy of language is criticized by essentialists such 
as Kripke and Putnam, who argue that the meaning of a 
word is determined by the nature of that to which it refers, 
and that our understanding of the meaning of a word changc.s 
in accordance with the development of scientific knowledge of 
that nature, 

" The analogies of language- with chess are useful in that 
they lllii'^uale the autonomy of hingiiagc. Thus in the case of 
ehess there is no rernpiatton to think that it is essential to 
point outside: to soTiie obje.co jis tbc: mtailing. - ^^^ittgcn- 
stein, , ?A9. 8. 


Autonomy of morals 

The churned independence of morality or ethics: as a dis¬ 
cipline from other fields such as biology, psychology, sociol¬ 
ogy or religion, and even from other disciplines of philosophy 
such as nietajihysics, epistemology or political philosophy. 
Instead , morality is claimed to have its owm internal rational 
methods of iustificarion and criticism. Moral terms dr> not re¬ 
fer to natural £)ropertie.s and hence cannot be defined by 
them. Mijtal jndgenurnts cannot be judged by any objective 
priricipies outside morality. Value judgements are not derived 
from Staminenta of lact. The distinction betwefm faci and 
value. h<uwecn is and ought, and the alleged naturalistic fal¬ 
lacy are all derived from at tern pm to justify the autonomy of 
moral,, 

1 hr fuiidarnt-nlal t<.-rTn of Eiorma!iVi: fivaluationi rbt' oih; 
in lerms of which thi’ Olhi-rs arc fli-iincd, must, itself Ik: inHc- 
finablt. Ihia thesie, which many philosophers find quire 
plnusilil.-. may be caltcd ilic rioctrme of ihi- aiiloriomy of 
nifirais. " ■ l-'t-itSiimn. fntrorha-lmy Klhir.i, 197S, p, 20. 
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Aj<iarchism 


flors in PirtTo'^ Ideal State or its eseeutivo branch Huf ^overn- 
nit^TiT. [t wai^ the .second class, separated from the class of 
jjuardians , which was composed of noble young men. The 
function of the auxiliaries was to carry out the executive or¬ 
ders of the guardians for the preservation and maintenance of 
the city. "While the guardians hafl knowledge, the auxiliaries 
only had true beliefs, Their virtue was courag^e. and they 
corresponded to the spirited element in the souL 

‘“Those young men whom we have called guardians hith¬ 
erto wc- shall call auxiliaries to help the rulers in their deci¬ 
sions.'’ ■■ Plato, Repiihiic • ‘3ltb. 
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Averngeness, anothtu- expression for everydayne.ss 


Avowyi 

A term associated vrith WittgenslCtrl's Later aeeouin of 
the mi ltd and introduced into philoHophy hy Ryle. Along with 
expression and utterance, it is an English translation of the 
German word Auf^druk. An avowal is the utterance of a first 
person present-tense sentence to f.^xpress a mental state (for 
example '“1 am in pain”) rather than to describe something, 
hor Wittgenstein, an avowal is not a cognitive claim that can 
be true or fa.jSf:. and it makes no sense Uj justify what 1 avow 
by reference to further grounds. Rather, an avowal is an act 
that characterises being in i he inner state which it expresses. 
It is nonsense to say that “T know that T am in pain''. This 
notion is associated with Wittgenstein’s private language at 
gufiLciic. 'Phis Eirgumem rejects the traditional Cartesian 
claim thfit an expression of mind is a description of inner 
mental stattrs and raises coany issues ;n coniemporary philos¬ 
ophy of ntind. However, it remains controversial whether 
fii si-pel son psycliological sentences must be understood as 
something other than reports of facts about ourselves. 

Now many unstudied utterances embody explicit inier- 
esT phrases, or what T have elsewhere been calling 
‘avowals’, like T want A A hope A T intend A T thslike' 

■ ' ' ; and their grammar m:ikes it temptung to misconsirue all 
thr' sentence in which they occur as self-descriptions. Hut in 
its primary employment 1 want, . . ' is not used to convey in¬ 
formation, but t<i make a regucst or demand. ’’ —Ryle. 

Concopt !\!' 7icC [ 9d9 . p. 17 S. 


Awareness, direti atid indirect, sec immediate percept 
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Axiarchism 

I fr'om Greek; zero',-, value t- archtA rule, rule by wha- 
IS good and valued ] A term mvented by John Leslie for thf 
belief ih.'Li the wDrbl is largely oi vmircly determined by wha' 
IS cihirady valuable, anti that tiling.^ in this World have an in- 
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Axioiof^ica] 




Triiisif for tht good. It lb thought that thi? optiaiistic 

metaphysical outlook has been held by many philosophers 
throughout history. The belief that the universe is the prod¬ 
uct ol a directly ethical requirenieni is extra axlarchism. 

"Axiarchism is my label for theories picturing the world 
as ruled largely or entirely by value. —Leslie, Vnlue and 
E.ri.'itenr.i^ i 1979, p. 6. 
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Axinlogical cthks, sec axiology 
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Axiology 

'.frora Greek a-xias^ worthy -I- logax, theory or st.udy^ 
The genera!- study of value and valuation, Inciuding the 
meaning, characteristics and classification of value, the na.- 
ture of evaluation and the character of value judgements. 
The topics iiave rraditionally been attached to the general 
study of ethics, but have developed into a special branch 
Since the hist century. .Axiology is also called the theory of 
value and is mainly an epistemology of value. The word ‘hixi- 
ology *’ was first introduced into philosophy by Urban as a 
translation of the (iermari ertih.eorie. Major contributors to 
axiology as a special discipline include Ehrenfels . Meinong. 
Brentano, Max Scheler, Nf.Hanmann, CAR. Moore, 
R.B. Perry, PLRashdail, W.D. Ross, and C. I. Lewis. The 
ethics whicii extends the analysis of value to practical de- 
nrancL is called “axiological ethics”. 

'.Axiology' meant the study of the ultimately worth¬ 
while. things Cand of course of the ultimately counterworth- 
while things) as well as the analysis of worthwhilcness (or 
counterworthwhiieness) in general. ” -Findlay, Axiolufiical 
Ei/ncs - 1970, p. 1. 
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Axiom 

i from (jreekj axioms y something worthy of acceptance 
or esteem] An initial set of propositions selected as the. foun¬ 
dations of a systematic fieltl of knowledge. Axioms serve as 
the basis for a mathematical or logical system, although they 
themselves (ratLriot be proved 'within the system, .-k sy.stem in 
which Cf-Ctajn propositions are inferred from axioms in accor¬ 
dance with a set of inferring rules is called an axiomatic sys¬ 
tem. I'he propositions derived from axioms are called theo¬ 
rems. 'j'raditiorialiy, a proposition is chosen as an axiom be- 
cau.^e it \s basic, in that it cannot [)c derived from other 
propositions in the system, and is considered to be self-evi¬ 
dent rind intuitively ime. .Axioms can he divided into non- 
logical axioms which are proposiljons with nOll-Jogitial (ron - 
rents and logical axioms -which contain only logical constants 
and variables. .A logical axiom is also called an axiom 
schema, which is a distinctive form of axiom that can be em¬ 
bodied m an inlinlte number of specific statements. 
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“Axioms- - . rcfjuire iio such deduction* and for the same 
reason are evudent- a claim which the philosophical princi¬ 
ples can never advance* however great their certainty. ^ — 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason* A73S* 

Axiom of choice 

An axiom of set theory formulated by Zermelo. It states 
that for any infinite set. A, of non-empty subsets , no two of 
which having a common member, there is a set composed of 
choosing exactly one member from each of the subsets of the 
set A. Alternatively, it can be formulated that for a given 
class of classes * each of which has at least one number, there 
always exists a selector-function which selects one number 
from each of these classes. This axiom is independent of oth¬ 
er axioms of the set theory and many mathematical principles 
turn out to be equivalent to it. The axiom implies the exis¬ 
tence of a set which we arc unable to specify and hence chal¬ 
lenges mathematical constructivism which identifies the exis¬ 
tence of a mathematical object with its construction by a 
rule. This axiom is essential for the development of set theo¬ 
ry- 

^‘The axiom of choice asserts that for every set S there is 
a function f which associates each non empty subset A of S 
with a unique number f CA) of A. ” — Moore, Zermelo’s Ax¬ 
iom of Choice * 19S2, p. I. 

Axiom of infinity 

An axiom which is introduced by Russell to define the 
series of natural numbers in response to difficulties for such a 
definition arising from his theory of types. The axiom is a 
hypothesis that there is some type (the lowest type of indi¬ 
viduals) with an infinity of instances. This axiom is widely 
critici;sed because its commitment to contentious claims about 
the world seem to exclude it from being a truth of logic. This 
in turn undermines Russell’s original programme of deriving 
arithmetic from logic alone, 

“It cannot be said to be certain that there are in fact any 
infinite collections in ihe world, The assumption that there 
are is what we call the ‘axiom of infinity’. Russell, Intro- 
d net ion t o Ma t h em a t ical Fh ilosophy * 1919, p. 77. 


Axiom of reducihility 

Russell’s ramified theory of types imposes too many re¬ 
strictions upon mathematics* with the result that substantial 
mathematitra! theorems cannot be formulated and proved, d'o 
save them, Russell introduces the axiom of reducibility, 
which sorts propositional functions into levels and claims that 
for every propositional function of a higher order there exists 
a corresponding functhm of the first order which is extension- 
ally equivalent to it. This axiom meets many difficulties, but 
Russell htmself does not take it as a aelf-evident truth of log¬ 
ic. 


Axiom of choice 
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“I'he axioms of rerlucibiUi:y , * . ■ could perfectly well be 
stated as a hypothesis whenever it is used, instead of being 
assumed to be actually true. ” —Russell, IntroduLtirm iu 
Mathemat icu.1 Pkiloaophy > 1919, p. 19L 

Axiom schema, see axiom 
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Axiomatic method 

The basic procedure of the axiomatic method is (1) the 
assumption of a set of propositions, axioms or fundamental 
truths which are logically indepe:ndent of one another, and 
(2) the deduction of theorems (that is, propositions that are 
logically implied or proven by the axioms) from them in ac¬ 
cordance with a set of rules of inference, as we infer a con¬ 
clusion validly from a set of premises* Its result is to produce 
an axiomatic system* Axiomatic method has powerfully influ¬ 
enced philosophy, although each feature of the method has 
been criticised as inappropriate for philosophy. 

■'Familiar in mathematics is the axiomatic method, ac¬ 
cording to which a branch of mathematics begins with a list 
of undefined terms and a list of assumptions or postulates in¬ 
volving these terms, and theorems are to be derived from the 
postulaies by the meihods of formal logic. —Church, Intro- 
duitinn to Mathematical Logics 1956, p. 57- 

Axiomatic system 

A system in which a series of propositions are derived 
from an initial set of propositions in accordance with a set of 
formation rules and transformation rules. The members of 
the initial set of propositions are called axioms. They are in¬ 
dependent, that is, not derivable from within the system. 
The derived series of propositions are called theorems. The 
formulation rules specify what symbols ate used and what 
combinations of the symbols are to count as axioms and 
propositions directly derived from axioms. It is thus a system 
in which fill axioms and theorems are ordered in a hierarchical 
arrangement and the relations between them are necessarily 
deductive. All propositions conforming to formulation rules 
are called well-formed formulae (wff), The transformation 
rules determine how theorems are proved. If there is a deci¬ 
sion procedure with respect to which all theorems of the sys¬ 
tem are provable, the system is said to be sound. If all prov¬ 
able formulae are theorems of that system, the system is said 
to be complete with respect to that decision procedure. If a 
system does not involve contradiction, it is said to be conijis- 
tent, Soundness, completeness, and consistency are the 
characteristics required of an axiomatic system. 

In an axiomatic system a change anywhere ramifies into 
a change everywhere- the entire structure is affected when 
one of its supporting layers is removed. " —Rescher, 
tive SystematizafioTit 1979, p. 45, 
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Axitims of intuition 


Axiomii of intuition 

Fnr Kant , in ortler for quantitative experience to be poa- 
isible r we must apply tlie categories of quantity j unity, plu¬ 
rality and totality. We need rules to make these categories 
conform to the conditions of intuition of objects. These rules 
for showing the objective validity of the categories of quantity 
are the axioms of intuitions. The leading principle for these 
axioms is that all intuitions are extensive magnitudes, mean¬ 
ing that they have magnitudes which are spatially or tem¬ 
porarily extended. This principle is purported to explain the 
application of geometry to empirical objects and to render 
possible the measurement of the experiential world, Kant did 
nor, however, specify what these axioms are. This omission 
raises questions about the relations between the axioms of in¬ 
tuition and their leading principle and about the relation be¬ 
tween the axioms of intuition and the categories of quantity. 

"‘Axioms of intuition. Their principle is. All intuitions 
are extensive magnitudes. Kant, Critique of Reason, 
R202. 
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Backward caa&ation 

Causation is normally taken to be forward causation, in 
which a cause brings about an effect occurring at the same 
rime as the cause or later. However, philosophers such as 
David Pears and Michael Dummett argue that backward cau¬ 
sation is logically possible, with the ordinary temporal direc¬ 
tion of causality reversed and the effect preceding its cause. 
If this is true, a current happening might bring about an ear¬ 
lier event and what happens in the present can affect the 
past. 

The plausibility of backward causation depends upon our 
account of causation. Let us suppose that a cause is a suffi¬ 
cient condition for an event to take place. On this account, if 
an event occurring at a later time is a sufficient condition for 
a previous event, then the later event should be seen as a 
cause of the earlier event. As an example of backward causa¬ 
tion, we can consider Aristotelian final causation, according 
to which an end determines something to act or move in order 
to realise that end. The end comes into existence later as a 
result of the earlier action that it determines. Backward cau¬ 
sation can also explain many phenomena in quantum mechan¬ 
ics. However, such a notion does nor entail that we can in¬ 
terfere with an earlier event, for we can only be an observer 
rather than an agent for this type of causation. Evert ao, 
there is still controversy whether what already exists can be 
caused by what does not yet exist. 

“We can conceive of a world in which a notion of causali¬ 
ty associated with the opposite direction would have been 
more appropriate and, so long as we consider ourselves as 
mere observers of such a world, there is no particular con¬ 
ceptual difficulty about the conception of such a backward 
causation. ”—Dummetii “Bringing about the past”, in Philo¬ 
sophical Reviezv^ 73 (1964), p. 340. 


Bad faith 

[French: mauvalsi^ /or, a kind of self-deceptiorn for 
Sartre not merely a He to oneself, hut a lie about one’s free¬ 
dom] A person in bad faith takes a negative attitude with re¬ 
spect to himself or herself. This existential phenomenon is 
highlighted by Sartre in Being and Nothingness and illustrat¬ 
ed in his literary works, although his discussion is ambiguous 
and is subject to much dispute in interpretation. Human real¬ 
ity lies in the intricate relationship between freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility. Lao faith ignores their inner relationship, and is 
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Barber paradox 


an attempt to evade responsibility for what one has freely ^ S ^ ^ 

chosen f by pretending to oneself and others that things are : Xt ^ 

predetermined and could not have been otherwise, A person 

who falls into bad faith regards himself as merely a passive A^l^^ ^ 

subject of outside influences. Bad faith refuses to acknowl- S 

edge that human beings are self-determining and hence differ ^ 

from things in the world. Bad faith is rooted in our freedom ^ f 

of consciousness and is possible because human consciousness ^ fnothingness) (non-being) ^A 

brings nothingness and non-being into the world. The phe- C ^ 

nomcnon reveals the discrepancy inherent in human reality A 

between the human condition and human behaviour, between 
our abstract awareness of our nature and our concrete acts. 

According to Sartre, a person in bad faith is playing, and the 

instability of play makes bad faith possible in the face of the ^ MXd“" g 

apparently paradoxical nature of self-deception, In contrast i 

to bad faith, good faith acknowledges oneself as a self-con- A ^ (good faith) 

scioua human being freely and responsibly acting within the ^ 

'‘It is best to choose and to examine one determined atti- l!^ 

tude which is esaemial to human reality and which is such ,'£i^^#AK 

that consciousness instead of directing its negation outward Mifflin'S 

turns It toward itself. This attitude, it seems to me, is bad ^ - 

faith.'’ and Nothingness, 1957, p. 4S, 1957 ^, 1^48^, 


Bad infinity 

Hegers term for an endless series advancing from one 
thing to another, like a straight line with no end. It is an in¬ 
finite series of causes and effects and is separated from the fi¬ 
nite. A bad infinity contrasts with true infinity, which is 
closely associated with the finite, for something which is infi¬ 
nite in one perspective can also be finite in another. True in¬ 
finity is like a circle, finite hut unbounded, and it is assocm- 
cd m Hegel’s .system with the negation of the negation. From 
the perspective of bad infinity, God is infinite and the world 
is finite, and hence there arises a contrast between God and 
the world. Hegel claims that this division is overcome in the 
perspective of true infinity. 

“Something becomes an other; this other h itself some¬ 
what; therefore it likewise becomes an other, and so on ad 
infinitum. This infinity is the bad or negative infinity* it is 
only a negation of an infinite; but the finite rLse^; again the 
same as ever, and is never got rid of and absorbed. " -Ilegel, 
Logics 5^cr, 93 - 4 . 
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Bald man paradox. see sorites paradox 






Barber paradftx 

Ihere is a barber in a remote village, who claims to 
^have all aud only those villagers who do not shave them- § B ASDI&o 

selves. Does the barber shave himself? If he does, then he ^ M 

does not, because he shaves only tho.<;e who do not shave ® ^ g BIIJ 
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themselves,' jf he does not, then he does, because he shaves 
all those who do not shave themselves. The barber shaves 
himself if and only if he does not shave himself. This paradox 
was recounted by Russell, although he attributed it to an un¬ 
known source. It is similar in form to RuaselTs paradox, 
that is whether the set of all sets which are not members of 
themselves is a member of itself, but it is different in nature. 
For while RusselTs paradox has deep implications for logic 
and mathematics, we may dismiss the existence of such a 
barber (because there cannot be one). It is for this reason 
that the barber paradox, together with others of this sort, is 
called a pseudo paradox, in contrast to logical and semantic 
paradoxes. 

**l^e respond to the barber paradox simply by saying 
that there is no such barber.'' —Sainsbury, Paradoxesy 2“^ 
ed. , 1995, p. 108. 
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Barcan formula 

A principle in quantified modal logic, introduced by the 
American logician Ruth Barcan Marcus. Ir states that if pos¬ 
sibly there exists something that is A, then there is somc" 

thing that is possibly A. That is. 0 (3 x) A strictly implies 
(3 x)OA. This is also true for its converse. C3 x)0.\ strict¬ 
ly implies O (3 x) A. The Harcan formula also includes the 
following thesis; If everything is necessarily A, necessarily 
everything is A. That is, iV x) □ A Z) □ (V x) A. The for¬ 
mula is rejected by Kripke and Rescher by appeal to the theo¬ 
ry of possible worlds * for in this formula the antecedent 
might be true of the actual world, but its consequent might 
be false in certain possible worlds, 

. . . The Barcan Formula stipulating the implication 
from 0 G X) Oxto (3 x> 0 (J) x. ”—Rescher, A Theory of 
Possibility, 1975, p. 118. 
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Bare fact , another Term for brute fact 
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Bare particular 

A thing changes iLs properties over time while remaining 
the same thing. The traditional explanation is that the sub 
stance or essence of a thing remains or endures and docs not 
involve change unless the thing itself is destroyed. An alter¬ 
native account can he provided on the basis of the notion of 
bare particular. On this view, instead of being a continuing 
entity, an individual is a series of momentary objects which 
stand in contingent relations to other objects in tlie series. 
Ihese relations guarantee that the thing endures. Each mo¬ 
mentary object comprises universal properties, relations and 
a lunher element called a bare particular. The bare particu¬ 
lar is the instantiation of the universal properties and serves 
as the bearer of the characteristics co-present with it. The 
bare particular is different from either properties or rcla- 
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Bfisic action 


tions * is without characterisrics (hence, bare), and is even 
more basic than time and space* Since a bare particular can¬ 
not he a constituent of two different momentary objects, it 
confers individuality upon substances by being the basis for 
their numerical oneness. 

The difference between a bare particular and the usual 
notion of substance is that it is momentary rather than con¬ 
tinuing. The theory of bare particulars is opposed to the 
cluster theory , according to which a substance is the sum of 
the characteristics we associate with them. It further opposes 
the principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles by allowing the 
logical possibility of two or more substances having all of 
their characteristics m common. The notion of bare particu¬ 
lars is disputable. It is suspect epistemologically, for a thing 
without characteristics is neither perceivable nor knowable. 
Many philosophers, while finding difficulties in accepting the 
claim that a particular is a bundle of universal, also reject 
the notion that a particular can exist without properties, 

“The bare particular and the pure universal are vicious 
abstractions from states of affairs. ” —Armstrong, What is a 
Lau} of Nature* 1983, p. 84. 


Bargaining 

A procedure for deciding disputes and negotiating an op¬ 
timal solution for two or more parties. Bargaining is an im¬ 
portant social fact. It is widely used in market economies and 
daily civil affairs, and the notion has been borrowed by polit¬ 
ical theorists as a strategy of coalition formation in politics. 
Bargaining is always a process during which a series of out¬ 
comes appear, each yielding some level of utility for the bar¬ 
gaining parties , until a final outcome is reached which is ac¬ 
ceptable to each party. It is essential in bargaining to consid¬ 
er carefully what risks one can afford to take as well as the 
advantages that are offered. 

I shall therefore extend ^bargainings to cover any situ¬ 
ation where one party offers another either some advantage 
or the removal of the threats of some disadvantage in return 
for the other party*s performing some specific action. -Bar¬ 
ry, Fotiucal Arguments* 1965, p. 86. 

Basic action 

Some actions are done by performing other actions. In 
some sense, the latter actions cause the former actions. If I 
am driving a car, the action of driving a car is accomplished 
by such things a.s turning the steering wheel, depressing the 
accelerator or brake and checking the road and the mirror. 
These actions in turn are accomplished by moving my hands, 
feet and eyes. The chain of actions which are responsible for 
other actions must terminate in actions which are not accom¬ 
plished by performing other actions. Danto calls these ac¬ 
tions basic actions and calls actions performed by means of 
other actions non-hasic actions. In many cases it is unclear 
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how to identify basin actions. Discussion concerning the na¬ 
ture of basic actions has been a central focus of action 
theory, 

“R is a basic action of a if and only if (i) B is an action 
and (ii) whenever a performed Bf there is no other action A 
performed by a such that R is caused by A. ” -'--A. C* Canto, 
“What we can do", Journal of Philosophy 60 (1S63), 
p. 435. 

Basic norm 

A term introduced by the Austrian legal philosopher 
Hans Kelsen, As a legal positivi&t, Kelsen objected to the re¬ 
duction of the validity of law to morality. How, then, are we 
to account for the source of legal validity? Kelsen claims that 
law is a system of norms. Each lower level norm derives its 
authority from norms at a higher level. This chain of valida¬ 
tion Will eventually lead to an ultimate norm, that is a basic 
norm (German: Grutidnorm) ■, which at the historical start¬ 
ing-point of norm-creation conferred legislative power on the 
fathers of the first constitution, A basic norm is a presuppo¬ 
sition which must he assumed by anyone who seeks to ex¬ 
plain our knowledge of positive law. As the ultimate 
power-conferring source, the basic norm corresponds to 
Austin’s command of the sovereign and Hart's rule of recog¬ 
nition. 

Coercive acts ought to he carried out only under the 
conditions and in the way determined by the ‘fathers" of the 
constitution or the organs delegated by them. This is, 
schematically formulated, the basic norm of the legal order 
of a single state. ” H. Kelsen, General Theory of Lata and 
State (Wedberg, trans. 1945, p. 116, 

Btt&ic particulars 

Strawson’s term for a distinguishable class of particulars 
which can be identified and re-identified without reference to 
particulars of other kinds. Other particulars are identifiable 
only through making identifying reference to basic particu¬ 
lars. As constituents of our concejitual framework, basic 
particulars bestow their characteristics upon this scheme, Be¬ 
cause the possibility of identifying particulars lies in locating 
these particulars in a single unified spatio-temporal system, 
and because material bodies are three-dimensional objects 
which endure through time and are accessible to observation 
and experience, Strawson argues that material bodies are the 
best candidates for basic particulars. 

“The assertion that material bodies are basic particulars 
in our actual conceptual scheme, then, is now to he under¬ 
stood as the assertion that, as things are, identifying thought 
about particulars other than material bodies rests in general 
on identifying thought about material bodies, but not vice 
versa. " —Strawson, Indhnduaisi p. 60. 
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Basic proposition 

For r.ogical Po^^hivists i a proposition or statement 
which describes the content of one’s present experience, such 
as *"1 feel a headache”. Propositions of this kind are consid¬ 
ered TO he basic because of their privileged epistemological 
position. They are incorrigible, that is their truth cannot be 
denied by other evidence. Further, they can provide the test 
for the truth or falsity of other propositions and are the ter¬ 
minus of any process of empirical verification. In these re¬ 
spects, they are claimed to provide the foundations of all 
knowledge. But for there to be such incorrigible propositions 
would require that 1 have private experiences to which 1 can 
give private descriptions, a view sharply disputed in 
Wittgenstein’s discussion of the possibility of a private lan¬ 
guage, Other logical positivists call basic propositions “pro¬ 
tocol propositions”, “experiential propositions”, observa¬ 
tional proposition or “elementary proposition”, 

“It is characteristic of these propositions, which 1 have 
elsewhere called ‘basic propositions*, that they refer solely 
to the content of a single experience. ” —Ayer, languagey 
Truth and Logics 19-16, p. 10, 

Basic sentence , another term for basic proposition 


Bayes’ theorem 

A theorem of the probability calculus, named after the 
eighteenth century English mathematician Thomas Bayes, 
which compares the degree of support for a hypothesis prior 
to acquiring new evidence and after obtaining that evidence. 
,^s such it provides the basis for a general account of science. 
The theorem can be formulated as follows; Prob (H/E) 
Frob (H) X Prob (E/H)/Proh CE), where H is the hypothe¬ 
sis whose probability is to be evaluated, and E is new evi¬ 
dence? Prob (H) is the probability of II prior to acquiring the 
evidence; Prob (E) is the prior probability of acquiring that 
evidence; Prob (IT/E) is the probability of H given the new 
evidence? and Prob CE/H) is the prior probability of acquir¬ 
ing the evidence given the assumption that II is true. 

The theory states that the conditional probability of H 
given E is greater than the unconditional probability of H to 
the extent that E is improbable in itself, but probable given 
H. This theorem indicates rational grounds for altering one’s 
assessment of probability for a hypothesis in the face of new 
evidence. On the assumption that belief can vary by degrees, 
evidence which is improbable on other hypotheses but proba¬ 
ble on this hypothesis will raise the degree of belief for this 
hypothesis more than evidence which is similarly probabh; on 
this and other hypotheses. 

“Bayes* theorem can be used to justify the assignment of 
a comparatively high posterior probability to a hypothesis 
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provided the lat-icr’s aiirecedenT probability is not too 
small. " —Papt Art Ittiroduciion trj the Pht/nsofrhy r// Science* 
1963, p, 21G. 

Buyesiun epistemology, another expression for Bayesianism 


Bayes tankm 

Also called Bayesian epistemology, a theory of epistemic 
justification, claiming that a belief P is justified if and only if 
the probability of P is reasonably high and that the probabili¬ 
ty for changing epistemic justification through the acquisition 
of new data can be calculated and predicated according the 
probability calculus, including Bayes^ theorem. On a 
Bayesian view, the assignment of probability tc belief is both 
subjective and rational. Different investigators can subjec¬ 
tively hold liypotheses with different initial degrees of belief, 
The operation of Bayes'’ theorem in rationally altering these 
subjective assignments in the light of new evidence will tend 
toward convergence in the beliefs held by the investigators. 
In using evidence, evidence which is unlikely in itself but 
likely on a given hypothesis will increase the degree of belief 
in that hypothesis more than evidence which is likely in itself 
or equally likely on this and competing hypotheses. Ifecause 
of its emphasis on the role of new evidence, the theory does 
not deal so well retrospectively with old evidence, and the 
prior assignment of likelihood can also be arbitrary. ALso the 
balance between subjectivity and rationality can be ques¬ 
tioned, with parallel tracks of investigation rather than con¬ 
vergence being a possible outcome. 

“Bayesianism is like probabilism in maintaining that; 
scientists' (and others') degrees of belief are measured by 
probabilities, but unlike probabilism, ir sees no significance 
in very high or low probabilities. ” —Miller, Critical Ratio- 
naif sin* 1994, p. lOS, 

Beatific vision 

A term introduced by Thomas Aquinas for the vision of 
God. [ins vision does not use the senses, concepts or any 
mental structures or processes. Instead it is meant to be an 
uwininK; and direct union with God. It is a kind of supernatu¬ 
ral light by which one sees God face to face. Ail reasoning 
and deliberation is eliminated, although the certitude of 
judgemem remains. Within it, God's essence is manifested. 
This is what man's ultimate beatitude consists in, as the con- 
Mimmation of the union of (lod. By nature, the vision be¬ 
longs TO (lod alone, but he grams it to human beings when 
he embraces them. Philosophers examine what the epistemo¬ 
logical implications of beatific vision would be. 

“In order that a person comes to the full, beatific vi¬ 
sion, the first requisite is that he believes God, as a learner 
bciievfng the master teaching him. ^—Aquinas, Summa The- 
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Btcoming 


ologiae . 2a 2-2► 4. 

Beauty 

An object’s capacity to arouse pleasant experiences for 
its observer. For Plato* whose dialogues Htppias Majors 
Symposium^ Phaedrus^ and Philehui^ concentrate on the no¬ 
tion of beauty (Greek, kaion"), it is an objective lorm, a 
paradigm shared and imitated by all things which we call 
beautiful. Beauty is thus knowable and measurable. For oth¬ 
ers * beauty lies in the “eye of the beholder^* and is not Inher¬ 
ent in objects. On this view, beauty must be linked to human 
apprehension, and different individuals may respond differ¬ 
ently to the same object. Accordingly, beauty is subjective. 
Other positions claim that beauty is produced through the re¬ 
lation between an object and its observer. 

Philosophers also disagree whether beauty is a unifying 
notion. Some edaim that beauty is a general notion of aesthet¬ 
ic value, encompassing all other aesthetic experiences. To be 
beautiful amounts to “to be recommendable aesthetically”. 
C'onsistent with this understanding, beauty cannot be defined 
in terms of other qualities, and can only be intuited. Others 
believe chat beauty is merely one species of aesihetic value, 
alongside such qualities as elegance, harmony or uniformity. 

Until the eighteenth century, beauty was considered to 
be the central notion of aesthetics, as good was the central 
notion of ethics. The most important question for aesthetics 
was What is beauty?”. I hen aesthetics becomes more con¬ 
cerned wirh the notion of art. While for ancient thinkers, all 
works of art were beautiful, this ceased to be true in modern 
rimes. Many ntodern artworks are thought to be ugly accord¬ 
ing TO the common standard, although they might still be 
beautiful according to some peculiar theories of art or within 
some aesthetic practices. The notion of beautjris still not ful¬ 
ly explored In contemporary aesthetics. 

“For beauty includes three conditions: integrity or per¬ 
fection, since these things which are impaired arc by that 
very fact ugly; due proportion or harmony; and lastly, 
brightness or clarity, whence things are called beautiful 
which have a bright coLourU’ - Thomas .Aquinas, Summa 
'Pheologiae, 

Becoming 

[Greek : gignesthai coming to be, the generation of 
something new] Aristotle’s term for substantial change in 
which a new composite of form and matter is generated. In 
contrast, kinesis (Greek- motion) is reserved for non-sub- 

stantial changes in quality. quantity or place. Cignesthai is al¬ 
so contrasted with phlhora (Cireek: ceasing to be), and one 
111 I'Vrislolle’s books is entitled Peri geneseos kai phlhoras (On 
(.'orning to Jifi and Ceasing to lie% Latin. De Generations et 
Corrupt,one). However, Aristotle did not always observe the 
di.stinction between gignesthai and kinesis and sometimes uses 
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these terms inierchangeabiy. 

In contemporary philosophy^ becoming is generally un¬ 
derstood in the sense of Aristotelian substantial chaitge r that 
is a change involving something coming into existence from 
the present to the future rather than a change in the at¬ 
tributes of some existing thing. Some philosophers such as 
McTaggart cUim that the distinction between present and fu¬ 
ture is not real. On this view, it becomes difficult to answer 
the tjuestions of what the thing is which becomes and what 
becoming itself is- C. D, Broad proposed that, becoming is a 
siii gentrris type of change that defies analysis. 

Whether we would think becoming, or express it, or 
ever perceive it, we hardly do anything else than set going a 
kind of cinematography inside us. " —Bergson, Creative Ew>- 
lutiont 1911, p* 265, 
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Beetle in a hox 

Part of Wittgenstein’s argument against the possibility 
of a private language. Suppose every language-user has a pri¬ 
vate box which no one else is allowed to look inside, and sup¬ 
pose that we refer to the contents of these boxes as beetles. 
Since the contents of different boxes are different, the word 
“beetle’" plays no role in the language-game at all, for other 
languages-users have no idea what it means. They use the 
same word “beetle”, hut it may refer to totally different 
things. By analogy, if one ascribes a private definition or 
name to one’s private sensations, it is semantically irrele¬ 
vant, for it has no genuine sense and cannot he used as a 
name, 

“Suppose everyone had a box with something in it! we 
call it ‘beetle’. No one can look into anyone else’s box, and 
everyone says he knows what a beetle is only by looking at 
his beetle., . . If so it would not be used as a name of a 
thing. ” -Wittgenstein, Philf>sophical Investigations * 293. 
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Begging the question 

Also called petitlO principH or circular reasoning. A 
kind of informal logical fallacy which assumes implicitly as a 
premise in an argument something to he proved, That is, at 
least one prerni.se needs support from the conclusion to be ar¬ 
gued for. Sometimes the circularity can only be exposed after 
a series of intermediate arguments,. For instance, one uses Sj 
to argue for , and uses S:; to argue for S 3 , and so on until 
Sn, but then one uses Sn to argue for S|, Since it is a general 
requirement that the evidence used to establish a conclusion 
should have prior and independent reliability, circular rea¬ 
soning seriously undermines the acceptability of an argu¬ 
ment. However, not all circularities are vicious. 

“Since the aim of a proof is to bring knowledge, the con- 
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Behavioural theory of meaning 


clirions for h proof’s being circular or begging the question are 
stated in term^ of knowledge, ” —Nozick, Philosophicai Ej^- 
planatiofiu 1981 j p, 240. 

Behaviour 

Broadly* all actions and reactions and the workings and 
performances of ail kinds of mfitcrial things. For the purpos¬ 
es of helmviourisni, it is restricted to animal or specifically 
human actions comprising all publicly observable ordinary 
voluniary or Involuntary acts, such as running, walking, 
talking or eating. Behaviour normally implies a relationship 
with mind or consciousness, but includes mere physical 
movements or passions of the body, Sometimes philosophers 
call the former behaviour proper and the latter physical be¬ 
haviour- Behaviour is the central notion of behaviourism, 
which seeks to eliminate any mentaiisric entity or property in 
the explanation of what we do or to reduce these mental 
things to physical entities or properties, 

‘Behaviour proper* emails ‘physical behaviour’, but 
not ail ‘physical behaviour' is ^behaviour proper*, for the 
latter springs from the mind in a certain particular way. ” — 
D, Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of the Mind ^ 1968, p. 
84, 


Behavioural theory of meaning 

Behaviourism rejects any account of the mental which 
requires positing inner and publicly inaccessible items and 
claims that overt behaviour, construed in terms of a stirnu- 
lus response model, provides the basis for understanding 
mental life. By applying this approach to analyse the concept 
of meaning, some philosophers suggest that the meaning of 
an utterance is the response it evokes in an audience in a par¬ 
ticular context. The forerunner of this tendency was John R. 
Waston, The linguist. L. Bloomfield put forward a simple 
version of such a theory which claims that meaning can be 
identified with regularly evoked behavioural responses. 
Charles Morris, who assumed that every meaningful expres¬ 
sion is a sign for something, elaborated a more sophisticated 
version of this theory, based on dispositions to respond 
rather than actual overt responses. According to Morris, 
meaning is identified with considered dispositions to response 
produced by utterances. A certain level of behavioural dispo¬ 
sition is sufficient for a mental life. Charles L. Stevenson’s 
discussion of the emotive meanings of evaluative terms also 
falls within this theory. However, the theory does not leave 
room for the relation between a senienee and the sorts of 
things it i.s used to talk about. Moreover, behaviour does not 
always carry with it mental states. The theory ceased to be a 
focus of philosophical debate with the decline of be¬ 
haviourism. 

“The behavioural theory of meaning also concentrates on 
what is involved in using language in communication, hut it 
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differs from the ideational theory iii foeusing on publicly ob¬ 
servable aspects of the communication situation, ” Alston, 
y^hitoanphy of Language ^ 1964, pn 25, 


Behavinurism 

Contemporary behaviourism had its origins in psycholo¬ 
gy, with the Russian psychologist Ivan Pavlov and especially 
the American psychologist J, B- Watson. It was es.tended by 
B. F. Skinner and others, as an attempt to explain psycho¬ 
logical functioning in terms of observed behavioural data. It 
stands in contrast to introspective psychology, which appeals 
to the notion of a mental state. Behaviourism was introduced 
to philosophy, particularly by G. Kyle in Tha (foncept of 
Mind , as a new approach to dealing with the relationship be¬ 
tween mind and body. Philosophical behaviourism is a type of 
reductive materialism which proposes that all our talk about 
meni.^d states and processes can be explained by a set of 
statements about people’s overt behaviour or dispositions to 
behave, .Accordingly, there is no need to appeal to an inner 
life or to mental phenomena such as desires, beliefs, moods 
or emotions as separately existing entities. Descartes’ mental 
substance, which is contrasted to physical substance, consti¬ 
tutes the myth of the ghost [n the machine. The later 
Wittgenstein’s private language argunient is also said by 
some to be a version of behaviourism, although others deny 
this intepretaiion. Through its criticism of the dominant 
mind-body dualism of modern philosophy, behaviourism 
avoids certain intrinsic difficulties of dualism, such as the in- 
le.rartion between mind and body, but its total repudiation t)f 
inner mental states makes it unable to explain many phenom¬ 
ena, Two persons with completely similar bahaviour could 
nevertheless differ psychologically. This and other theoreti¬ 
cal problems led to the emergence of the identity theory of 
mind and functionalism as anti-dualist strategies. 

‘‘According to philosophical behaviourism* for some¬ 
thing to ‘have a mind’ is simply for It to be a material object 
that behaves, or is disposed to behave, in certain complicate 
ways,” —Shoemaker, Self-Knondedge and Self - Identity ^ 
1963, p. 8. 

Being 

A participle from the verb “to he”. 1:& Greek equiva¬ 
lence is on ^ 30 ontology means a theory of being. Being can 
be ascribed lo everything that can be talked about. Whatever 
we say using language must involve the verb “to be” in .some 
form, and in this sense, as Hegel says, it is the widest but 
also the emptiest of all notions. Merely to say that something 
is amounis to saying nothing about it. But. when Parmenides 
took being as a kind of subject-matter, his speculation about 
the nature of being was an attempt to locate the object of 
knowledge and to explain that it is the simple and unchanging 
ultimate reality behind the changing sensible world. Starting 
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from Parmenides, metaphysics takes “what being is” as its 
central question. Different metaphysical systems can be 
viewed as different answers to this question. 

Plato claimed that only the universal forms are beings, 
while sensible things are both being and not being, His dis¬ 
tinction initiates the lasting dichotomies between reality and 
phenomer^on and between universal and particular. He even¬ 
tually identified being in the truest sense with the Good. 

Aristotle thought that being is not a genus divisible into 
species, but rather that ii has many senses. In his Cata- 
gones , he discusses ten .senses of fieing and argues that sub¬ 
stance is the primary sense, while other categories such as 
quality, quantity, and relation are secondary senses- Thus, 
in seeking to determine “what is being” Aristotle focused his 
investigation on substance. Primary being is primary sub^' 
stance, which in turn is primary essence. Aristotle’s ontolo¬ 
gy is the source of the dichotomy between substance and at¬ 
tributes and between essential and accidental properties. In 
some of his discussion, he ascribed primary substance, that 
is primary being, to Ciod. 

The medieval metaphysicians distinguished between ex¬ 
istence (that it is) and essence (what it is) on the basis that 
everything is created by God. God alone is the unity of exis¬ 
tence and essence, while all other existing things have their 
essence necessarily grounded in God. 

Descartes claimed. '‘1 think, therefore I am”, and 
Berkeley's slogan was “To be is to be perceived". These the¬ 
ses essentially determine the development of modern philoso- 
T'he discussions of substance and essence in modern 
philosophy are all discussions about being. Contemporary 
Existentialism is also mainly concerned with the relation be¬ 
tween existence and essence in the search for authentic mean¬ 
ing in the contingency of human life, Heidegger claimed that 
we are still not clear about the word “being”, and launches a 
new investigation into the meaning of Being in his Being and 
Time. 

However, many other philosophers, such as Hume, 
Kant, Frege. Moore, Wittgenstein and the logical positivists 
believe that it is a mistake to ask questions about what is be¬ 
ing. Traditional metaphysics fails to notice that the verb “to 
be” has a number of different uses, as copula, as sign of 
identity, as a sign of existence. Being or existence, that is 
the exLstential sense of “to be”, is argued by contemporary 
philosophical logicians not to be a first order predicate which 
ascribes a property to an object, but lather to be a second-or¬ 
der predicate which ascribes a property to a concept. 

The tendency to reject the pursuit of necessary existen¬ 
tial grounds for contingent thing., does not imply that the 
question “what being is” disappears. Quine believes thai in 
asking about being we are asking what it is for an entity of 
any given kind to exist. His answer is that “to be is to be the 
value of a variable”. What exists is anything that can be sub- 
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stitxiied for a variable of an acceptable quantified formula if 
that formula couM form part of a scientifically acceptable the¬ 
ory about the world* A major focus of current discuseion of 
being in analytic philosophy concerns what we should say 
about the existence of abstract entities such as possibilities, 
numbers, and classes and what we should say about the exis¬ 
tence of fictitious entities, such as characters in a novel. 

Another version of the question '^what being is asks 
what is the distinguishing mark of an existing thing and leads 
on to questions of the distinguishing features of identity. 

**And indeed the question which was raised of old and is 
raised now and always, and is always the subject of doubt, 
vfz what being is, is just the question, what is substance?”- - 
Aristotle, Metaphysics: ^ 1028b3-5, 

Being CAquinas) 

1. Latin: esse or Following Aristotle, Aquinas be¬ 
lieved that the word ‘‘being” is used in many ways and distin¬ 
guished the actually existent in its own right (en.s per se), 
the; acTiuiby existent coincidentally (ens per aectcie^is) ^ poten¬ 
tial and actual existents, and existence in the sense of the 
true vf. t'erum). Tn additioQ to restating Aristotle's doc¬ 

trines of being, Aquinas distitJctively held that the existent in 
its own right is the predicate which is genuinely predicated of 
an individual, and is therefore a first-order predicate. Tn con¬ 
trast. existence in the sense of true is ascribed to the predi¬ 
cate which indicates the nature of a kind and can therefore be 
applied to any subject of that kindT but does not belong to an 
indivifliiai. Thus existence in the sense of true is a second-or¬ 
der predicate that does not carry existential import. This idea 
was taken by Frege for his diagnosis of existence acetmding tn 
which existence is not a predicate. Aquinas clearly stared the 
distinction between existence (the fact that it is) and essence 
(what fi being is), a contrast which originated in Avicenna's 
distinction between necessary and possible being, All finite 
things owe rhoir existence to the creation of God and do not 
exist necessarily in virtue of their essence. Only in (lod is 
there a unity of existence and essence. 

‘‘■We use the verb ‘is' to signify both the act of existing, 
find the mental uniting of predicate to subject which consti- 
Tutes a proposition. ” - Aquinas, Stimma Theoiogiae, la 48. 
2 , 

Being (Hcgcl) 

[ German : Das The existence of ihing.s in general, 

in contrast to their inner essence and also ro the antithesis of 
thought. More specifically, being serves as the first category 
in HegeTs logic. Tn this sense, being is pure, without any 
detfirmmation, although it can be thought. To say of some¬ 
thing that it is means merely that it is and nothing more. Be- 
ing is thus in contrast to Dasein (determinate being), Since 
for ffegeJ there is nothing to think about regarding pure he- 
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mg, it into tiothingnesci. To think about being 

amounts to Thinking about nothing and vice versa. Being and 
iioLhing arc synthesised in the category of becoming, which 
in a sense is being and in another sense is nothing. Being, 
nothing and becoming form the first triad of Hegel's dialec¬ 
tic. Hegel associated being with Parmenides and becoming 
with Heraclitus, While Greek philosophy generally valued 
T:)eing over becoming, Hegel emphasised becoming as the de¬ 
velopment of spirit rather than being. This change of focus 
has exerted profound influence upon German philosophy. 

“Being is the xiotiot^ implicit only: its special forma have 
the predicate ‘is*; when they are distinguished they are each 
of them an ‘other*; and the shape which dialectic takes in 
them, i.e. their further specialisation, is a passing over into 
anorber. ” --Hegel, Logics sect. 84, 


Being Clfeidcgger) 

Tdke Plato and Aristotle, Heidegger particularly empha¬ 
sises Being as the subject matter of philosophy. However, 
the meaning of being for him differs considerably from tradi¬ 
tional conceptions. The western trieraphysteal tradition has 
been centred on the question “What is Being?”. For Heideg¬ 
ger, the question up to his time not only lacks an answer, 
but is also obscure and without dir<^ctiom All traditional ap¬ 
proaches to being, Heidegger says, are concerned not with 
Sein (Being itself), but Senfnde (beings). Si^iendt' is trans¬ 
lated as existenrs”, “entities”, “beings’* or “essents", that 
is as individual existents or as essential properties. Thus a 
concern with beings has led to a forgetfulness of Being. The 
distinction between Being and entities is prior to the iradi- 
tionai distinction between being as essence and being as exis¬ 
tent. 1 bus we not only lack a proper answer to the meaning 
of being, but iho question of being as well is not properly 
constrNcted. Traditional nictaphysics or ontology since Plato 
and Aristotle has changed the .study of being into the: study of 
eniities. Heidegger’s disiinciion leads him to reinterpret the 
history of W'esiern philosophy, in particular to destroy the 
history oS oniology. His lit-wng uiid T'ime seeks to provide a 
disclosure of living through unlocking what the forgetfulness 
of h eing hides from us. 

For Heidegger himseU, Being is the Being ol entities, 
but It is not itself a kind of entity. Rather it determines enti¬ 
ties as cmincK. He never gives an eapliriit answer what Being 
ii.self is, btiT says that tliis imjniry shnnld proceed through an 
analysis of an entity which enjoys a privileged relatir.nship 
with lieing in general. This entity is Dute/a, the only cmity 
ihfit can £|u<-siion its own existing and raises the question of 
Being, To distinguish his own philosophy from traditinnal 
tnetaphysies and ontology, he calls his own metaphysics 
"liindanienrai ontology*', that is philosophy which is con¬ 
cerned tvirh the foundations of any other ontology. The 
study of Du.em i., .suppiased To he preliminary to undersland- 
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ing Being in general. But Heirlegger never Hnisherl his work 
to show how such a general understanding is reached. 

“h3o we in oiir time have an answer to the question of 
what we really mean by the world ‘being’? Not at all. So it 
is fitting that we should raise anew the question of rhe mean¬ 
ing <if Being. ” Heidegger i Being and Bime Ctr, Macquar- 
rie and Robinson), 19fi2, p. 19, 


Bnng qua being 

Aristotle’s term for the subject-matter of metaphysics r 
in which qua being specifies the aspect of being to be treated, 
Mfithematicifins deal with number qua number, namely, the 
numerical character of number. Philosophers are ooncerned- 
with being qua being by investigating things with respect, to 
the nature of their being. Since Aristotle divided being into 
many categories, being qua being deals with being in each 
category. Ontology, as the science of being qua being, con- 
■siders how each of these categories can be a kind of being and 
how different senses of being are related to each other. 

A study of being qua being does not involve cjuostions of 
content but addresses only the nature of being itself. There¬ 
fore it is a universal science, contrasted with the special sci¬ 
ences which study distinct classes of being. Because accord¬ 
ing 10 the focal meaning pattern all senses of being are relat¬ 
ed To Substance, the study of substance Cousiology) is the 
chief and central subject matter of the science of being qua 
being. Aristotle’s description of being qua being is ambigu¬ 
ous. giving rise to several major disputes, for example con¬ 
cerning whether being qua being can be reduced to substance 
and concerning how the science of being qua being can be 
connected to theology Aristotle's other account of the sub¬ 
ject-matter of metaphysics. 

'■'I here is a science which investigates being ipia being 
and the attributes winch belong to this in virtue of its own 
nature." -P^nslo\\v., Metaphysics ^ 1003a2I-22, 


Being- for-itself 

I hrenchj BtiT-e-pnur-soi^ In Sartre’s distinction between 
two regions of being, bcing-for-mself is human consciousness 
or conscious being, in contrast to being-in-itself LhTench: 

a thing or non-conscious being. Here, *‘for-ii- 
self” means being which has presence to itself. The distinc¬ 
tion IS essentially a distinction between mind and body, con¬ 
sciousness and things. Sartre employs different words to 
avoid the impression of dualism. Being-for-itself is also hc- 


ing in iiself in so far its *'is'’ is concerned, but it is 
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erised l>y the negative activity of consciousness, that is 
the Irecdom of choice. A human being, as a being-Ior-itse 
IS the only being wliich van detach it.self from the rest of I 
wotld and thereby cause “Nothingness” to emerge. In {. 
•sense, the di.stinciion between being-for-itself and beiiig- 
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Bcirifj-with 


iuself corrtsponcis lo thf; di&tii^ction between nothingness ,'ind 
being. 

, tile being of the co^jto has appeared to us a.s being- 
for-itself, ” — Sarte? ^^e^'?7g■ and Nothingness (tr, Barnes), 
1957, p* 104. 
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Being-in-itself, see Being-for-itself 




Bcitig-in-the-world 

1^ German; In-der-Welt. sein J A central term m 
Heidegger’s Being and Time, To say that Daseifi is Relng-in- 
the-world does not mean that Dasein is spatially contained in 
the world. The world here does not mean the universe or the 
connections of real things, btit is an existential-ontological 
concept. referring to the historical and cultural contexts in 
which Dasein exists or is formed. This world is not external, 
but belongs to Dosetn's own structure. Dase.in as Reing-th 
ere, must have a place. Being-in-the-world is the basic state 
or the fundamental existential constitution of Dasem. It is a 
unitary phenomenon, Ry this term Heidegger indicated the 
inseparability of human being from the world and was thus 
opposed to the traditional approach to a human being an iso¬ 
lated agency. The structure of Being-m-the-world is charac¬ 
terised by care, and is revealed by existential analysis. 

"In the preparatory stage of the existential analytic of 
Dasein, we have for our leading theme this entityhs basic 
state, Bcing-in-r.he-world*’’ —Heidegger, Being and Time 
(T.r. Macipiarrie and Robinson), 1.962, p. 169. 


Being-with 

LGerman ; Mitsein'^ A central feature of Heidegger’s Da- 
sein, according to which we are not isolated from other hu¬ 
mans, but are so constituted that our being is available in 
principle to one another even prior to our experience of oth¬ 
ers. Being with aims to reject the isolation of the individual 
in the .social world through the consiitution of i'Jasein. in the 
way that the concept of Being-in-the-world rejects the isola¬ 
tion of the individual in the world. Being-with thus seeks to 
overcome the account of the isolated self in the. Cartesian tra¬ 
dition and especially in the works of HusserL 

‘'Being-in-rhc world* ihe world is always the one that 1 
share with Others. The world of Dasein is a 'i.L'ilh-ivi}rid 
\_Mir^vclt\ lieirig-in ts heing-iaith Others.” - Heidegger. 
Being ajid lane Ctr. Macquarrie and Robinson), 1962, p, 
155. 
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belief 

PlaLO defined knowledge jufitified belief plus a 
lagrn^ <, belief has been a central concept in epistemology. 
Many discussions in the theory of knowledge take belief 
raliter ihan knowledge as their starting point. It is generally 
thoug’ot that belief is inherently relational and thus needs an 
tijbject. hdief has often been repfescnt.ed as a state available 
TO Introspection with a certain relation to a present image or 
eoniplex ot images. The object of belief has been variously 
understood to be an actual or possible sensory slate, a stale 
of affairs or a proposition. 'T believe that F” means that I 
have an attitude of acceptance towards F, with some (possi¬ 
bly inconclusive) reason. But functionalism disputes the view 
that belief must have an object. Traditionally, belief is con¬ 
sidered as a state of mind serving as a causal factor in be- 
havitiur, bui Ryle argued that belief is a tendency to say or to 
do something, rather than a state of mind. Most nnalyse.s of 
htdief hold that beliefs are either true or false, although iniu- 
itionists hold that some beliefs are neither true nor false, In 
addition, probabilLsm or probability theory holds that belief 
comes in degri'cs. There is also an eliminarivisL rejection of 
belief as a postulated entity in out-dated folk psychology. 
Major philosophical issues about belief include the possibility 
of infallible belief as the ultimate justification of other be¬ 
liefs, the rfdatlon of belief with acceptance, reason, concep¬ 
tual and linguistic capacity, the rehition between justified 
true belief and knowledge and the distinction between belief 
di> re and belief de dicto, Moorebs paradox, which arises 
from the absurdity of uttering ‘'"P, but 1 do not believe that 
P”, and the intentionality of belief sentences raise important 
ijucstions about the nature of belief. 

“'lo beiiewe is thus nothing but to accept something of 
which I am not yet logically certain, Belief, furthermore, is 
also a practically sufficient holdjng-to-be-inie. ”—Kant, 
fiovs lAigic (ed. Youngf. 19P2-, il6. 


Relief de dicta 


_TatinT dicta* proposition ' Belief de. dicto* or de dicta 
belief, is the acceptance of a proposition and has of the form 
“i h(?heve that P'b In contrast, belief de re* or de. re belief, 
is beliet about an individual object [Latin: res* thing_, and 
has the form ‘T believe of A rhat it is X”, Beliid de re pnt.s 
the believtir in a particular relaiion to the believed object or 
person. The believej' is ascribing something to thar object, ft 


implies ihai there musr be an object which the belief is 
about, lielird de dicta* on the other band, does no! involvc 
sucli a relation. The distinction is drawn for the purpose of 
determining the nature of VicVief attributions. Some argue 
that belit^f de te can be characierised as a sjiecics of belief de 
dnia. III Cfiu ->0 belief de re lom be thouglu to be a belief about 
:i Miii^uiM' fi'i?jJosition . or hccni.isc a belief//c /r- niusi (■ji-r-su[j 
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poser a dt/ dn-fo htrlitrf. In » sotne philosophers argue 

llifiT belief df asrribers a real relation between believers and 
the f)b_ief’[ of their belief. 

‘^There are two varieties of belief —da ra beliefs^, wbwh 
are someiiow Mireetly’ about their objects) and di> dirto be¬ 
liefs ^ which arc about their objects only through the media¬ 
tion of a dictum, a tlcfinire desorlpiion (in a natural lan¬ 
guage, or in some ‘langua-ge of thought'),” —Dennett, 
Kinds oj Minds-, J99f5. p, 107, 

Belief dt rt>, see ifeUef da diito 


Belief ' desire thesis 

A thesis that originated with Hume and provides am an¬ 
swer to the [iLiestion what it is for an agent to have a reason 
tf: act. The thesis states that diere are two factors which mo¬ 
tivate us to act r desire and belief. Joining these two factors 
gives a sufficient condition for an agent to act in a certain 
way. How'ever, Hume maintained that desire is an esscntially 
motivating slate, for it is internally related to motivation, 
but that bctief motivat.c.s in a contingent way, because it can 
only fulfil its motivating function with the help of desire. 
Tire desire to drink a cup of water provides the motivalional 
push but cannot, determine whether the water is drinkable, 
This sort of information is .supplied hy belief, although belief 
does not liave motive force in itself. Desires withoLir beliefs 
are blind, and beliefs without desires are inert. There have 
been recent attempts to give alternatives to the belief ./desire 
thesis as an account of motivation, 

“A complete motivating state—a which is sufficient 

for action- -must be a combination of belief and desire. This 
IS the beIief..uJcsire thesis. ” —Dancy, Moral 199^^, 

p* 2 , 

Belief in 

Fradii ionally, hrdie.ve in is seen to bc: an evaluative atti¬ 
tude to a person, whether human or divine, while belief that 
is a cognitive altitude to a proposition, '‘Belief that" is also 
called propositional belief. The standard modern analysis of 
belief suggests that the object t)f belief is a proposition P and 
that all belief i-an be reduced to “belief that”, for “I believe 
P amounts to ‘A believe that P is true”, In line with this 
programme there has been an attempt to elirninate the dis- 
lincrimi bei’w^ecn “belief in” and “beli^if that”. But this turns 
out to be difficult, “Belief in” includes “belief that”, but pos¬ 
sesses an additional pro-attitude. That “I believe in God” not 
only implies that *T believe that God exits”, but also involves 
commitment or trust tow'ards God. “Belief in” m snch eases 
IS identical with faith. While “belief that” can be corrected or 
removed easily, “belief in” is often unshakeable by counter 
experience. Whether this approach to reducing “belief in” to 
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^'belief thar'^ c.an succeed is sti]! a matrer of dispute iti episte¬ 
mology, 

“The question whether belief-in is or is not reducible to 
'belicf-that’ is by no means trivial, nor is it. ar all an easy 
question to answer, " -- Price, Belief i 1969* [j, 427, 
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Beneficence 

i from Latin: henif<, well or good -I- /trem, to do 1 Liter 
ally doing something to promote the good or interest of some- 
hod y else, due to a benevolent character. The word “henefit” 
comes from the same root* Beiieficenfre is to act m a way that 
benefits others, and it is supplemented by non-rnaleficertce 
L from l.atin : malt’, bad — fario, to do^, thar is doing no 
harm. Beneficence has been recognised as a basic obligation 
or duty* To deal with possible conflicts between the principle 
of beneficence and other duties , such as the respect for au¬ 
tonomy, is a major topic in various areas of applied ethics, 

l 1] t must he remembered that Muty of beneficence’ 
means an <3bHgation to do good to others* ” - -Nowell-Smith, 
Eihics, 1954) p. 2dL 
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Benevolence 

Affection for others, a desire for the good of oihcrs or a 
disposition to act to promote their welfare, Benevolence is 
associated with love, compassion, charity and altruism. 
Iknevolence is an altruistic sentiment which motivates us to 
act for the interests of others for their own sake. Some moral 
philosophies, such as Christian ethics, Hume’s elhics and es¬ 
pecially utilitarianism ascribe benevolence fundamental im- 
portantre in ethics. Nevertheless, human,s generally give pri¬ 
ority to the pursuit of their own interests, and it is a matter 
of dispute to explain the general pre.sence of benevolence in 
human nature and the. basis for our altruism, 

“Tlit.^ term [‘'benevolence”]stands for a positive reaction 
to other people’s desire and satififactions, which the benevo¬ 
lent person has only hecau,se they are the desires and satisfac¬ 
tions of others. " -Williams, Ktlucs and f/if lAmits of Philc$- 
aphyy 1985 , pp. 81 - 2 * 
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BcrnoulU’s theorvm 

A theorem aboui the probability of the frequency of oc 
currence of events in a sequence of independent trials, first 
proved by the Swiss mathematician Jakob Bernoulli (1654- 
1705). Suppose that we have a sequence of n trials. If there 
is a possible outcome, A. of each trial, and the probability P 
of A on each trial is the same, then as the number n of trials 
increases and approaches infinity the probability that the rel¬ 
ative frequency of As m the sequence lies within the range P 
± X, where x is an arbitrary small number. This is also 
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cjdled the weak law of large numbers. 

''Bernoulli’s i.heorem in iis classical form holds as an ap- 
proxitTir-ULon for the direct mfcrciice, if the sample is larger 
and the population still larger or even infinite. ” (larnap, 
]jf>gical. Foundations oj Frobahilil.y ^ 1950 ^ p, 503. 

Berry’s paradox 

A paradox formulated in Frinrtpia Mathematira by Rus¬ 
sell and Whitehead and anrihined by Russell to Berry, a li¬ 
brarian at the Bodleian Library in Oxford. Names of integers 
consist of a finite sequence of syllables in English. Some of 
them can be riaTned in one syllable (such as 2. 5) j and others 
need at least two (such as 7, 14). All the names of some in¬ 
tegers niust consist of at least nineteen syllables and among 
these there must be a least- Now the phrase The least integer 
not nameahle nt Jeave.r than fu?\eteen syltahUs expresses a finite 
integer. Although any name of this integer must contain at 
least nineteen syllabi es, the words printed above in italics 
amount to a name for it and they contain only eighteen sylla¬ 
bles. This is contradictory. 

"A third I semantical paradox] is Berry’s, concerning 
the Ifiast number not specifiable in less than nineteen sylla¬ 
bles. 1 hat number has just now been specified in eighteen 
syllables- " Quine, h rvm a Togit'ul Ffunt of 1953, 

p. 134. 
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Bertrands paradox 

A paradox proposed by the French mathematician 
Joseph Bertrand (1829-1000). How can we find the prnbahil- 
ily that a randomly drawm chord to a givcsi circle is longer 
than one side of an equilateral triangle inscribed in the same 
circle? It is longer if its midpoint falls at the inner half of the 
radius which bisects the chord- Its probability is 1./2- It is al¬ 
so longer if its midpoint lies in the area of the inner circle 
with radius bisecting the original? since this circle occupies 
one quarter of the area of the original, its probability is 1/L 
There are further possibilities. This paradox shows that the 
principle of indifference cannot be simply used in choosing 
among ahernatives in such cases. 

“It is one- of three problems formulated by Bertrand in 
his eakul des probabilities of 1889, pp 4-5 in order to show 
that it ]s senseless to speak of choosing at random from an in¬ 
finity of alicniaiives. . - The name ‘ Ikrtrand paradox’was 
given to this particular problem by Poincare." —Kneale, 
FrobalnIii _v a.yid Induct.icm , 1949, p. 81 . 
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Best of 111 I possible worlds 

Leibniz claimed tbai because (rod is the most perfect be¬ 
ing, the world he chose to create must he the most perfect 
and best among all possible worlds. To choose to create a 
lesser world w'ould have been a sign of imperfection in (lod. 
Furthermore, since God, as an omnipotent and omniscient 
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not only intend? to create a possible world- but also 
knows whHt is the best find has the capacity to actnahse it. 
our world must acuially be the host* Accordingly^ it is. a Log 
icai consequence of orthodox theism that our world is the 
best possible world. This idea is satirised by Voltaire in Can- 
(hdf^ through his protagonist’s claim that “everything is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. ” 

“This supreme wisdom, united to a goodness that is no 
less infinite, cannot but have chosen the best. . . There would 
be something to correct in the actions of God if it were possi¬ 
ble to do better. . . So it may be said that if this were not the 
best of all possible worlds, God would not have created 
any.” —Teibniz, Theodicy, 1, 5. 8, 


Hiconditionai 

Also called material equivalence. The combination of the 
conditional propo^iition *Tf p then q” and its reverse‘Tf q then 
p”. It IS written as “p if and only if q”, and is symbolised in 
standard predicate calculus by a triple-bar sign “p = q” or a 
double-headed arrow '‘If and only if^’ is often abbre¬ 

viated as “iff”. Tn the truth-functional treatment, “p iff q” is 
true when p and q are both true or both false, and is false if 
one of them is true while the other is false. Hence p and q 
are taken to be logically equivalent. 

biconditional is true just in case and i are a- 

Hke in truth value. ”—Quine, Mathematical Logic, 1951, p. 
37. 


Bifurcation of nature 

Whitehead’s term for a tendency in modern philosophy 
to divide reality into two parts and then assign to them differ¬ 
ent degrees of reality. One version distinguishes primary 
qualities from secondary qualities (such as colour) , and then 
assigns primary qualities to the physical world and secondary 
qualities to subjective experience. Another version separates 
nature apprehended in awareness and nature which is the 
cause of awareness. A further version distinguishes between 
sensations or sense-data and things. Whitehead claimed that 
this practice is mechanistic and a fallacy of modern philoso¬ 
phy. His philosophy of process is intended to overcome these 
divisionfi by exhibiting in one system the inter-relations of all 
that is observed. 

“What 1 am essentially protesting against is the bifurca¬ 
tion of nature into two systems of reality, which, in so far as 
they are real, are real in different senses. ** —Whitehe.acl. The 
Concept of Nature, 1930, p, .30. 

Bioethies 

U'rom (Ireekr bios, ltfe]..\ branch of applied ethics deal- 
ing With tile nrortll issues about life arid death arising from 
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modern hiiotogieal and medical researcli and heahh care jjrac- 
rire. These issues include rhe allocfition of scarce medical re¬ 
source? . ihe e^ttent ol the auconomy of the putient and the 
scope and limits of the authority of doctors and nurses > abor¬ 
tion and euthanasia-I experiments with human subjects, ge¬ 
netic research and its a[3p] ications, birth control* cxogencsis^ 
new medicivl techniques in hvnmfin reproduciion* pre-natal 
sctceiiing. surrogate motherhood and tissue or Organ dona¬ 
tion, Additional topics will arise as research advances. Many 
discussions surround such key moral notions of autonomy, 
equality, beneficence, justice and responsibility. Bioethics is 
generally regarded as a synonym of ‘‘medical ethics” or 
“health care ethics”, although it covers many issues beyond 
the sphere of medically related matters. Since its central fo¬ 
cus id health-related matters, bioethics provokes great public 
interest. 

It is through applying the language of bioethics that 
health care understands its place in a culture, and the culture 
comprehends the significance of health care practices and the 
biomedical sciences it sustains. ” —Engelhardt, Thf’ Fftunda- 
tions oj Bioethics^ p. 8. 

Biography 

In Russell’s use of the term, all of the percepts per¬ 
ceived by one percipient throughout a life. This total experi¬ 
ence and complete data of one’s experience is distinguished 
from momentary data as part of one’s experience, which 
Rnsscll calls a “perspective”. Wryly, Russell designales a bi¬ 
ography not lived by anyone an “official” biography. Ques¬ 
tions of biography also arise in relation to bermeneutic.s, per¬ 
sonal identity and responsihiliry. 

“"I'he sum-total of all particulars that are (directly) ei¬ 
ther simultaneous with or before or after a given particular 
may be defined as the ‘biography’ to which the partiouiar be¬ 
longs. ” ■ Rus.se 11, M\\U!cism cifid Log/c, 1918, p. I'll. 

Biological naturalism 

Materialism claims that all mental states and events are 
determined by physical processe.s. Dualism claims that men¬ 
tal phenomena cannot be reduced to physical properties. John 
Searle believes that these two seemingly irreconcilable posi- 
tioii.s arc not in fact inconsistent. He develops a position 
called biological naturaihsm, according to which all mental 
phenomena including intentionality and consciousness are 
higher-level characteristics of the brain. They are caused by 
lower-level neurobiological process in the brain, although 
these lower-level elements do nor themselves possess the feri- 
ture.s of mental phenomena. In terms of this view, iSearle 
claims (hat all difficulties arising from attempts to reconcile 
the nature.^ of mind ^iml body can be solved, 

“Mental phenomena are caused by neurophysiological 
processes in the brain and sre tViemscriveH frstures of ths 
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braiii. To di:^linguist this view Irom rhe many others; in the 
field, 1 rail it ^biologiiral naturalism^. ” — Searle, 'The Re.di^i- 
covery o j th(=: ld77td, 1592, p. 1. 

Biomedical ethics, sec bioethics 


Bipolarity 

Wnt gen stein bs prineipU., mcciniiig that every proposi- 
lion, like 'a ntagnec , has two poles. It must hr eapaV>le of 
both being true or being false. If a proposition is to he capa¬ 
ble -of truth, it mnsT also be capable of falsehood. This is dif¬ 
ferent ir<mr the. principle of bivalcnee which states that a 
proposition is either true or ftiUe, While the principle of Id- 
vaknee can be symholiaefi as Cp) (p V ~l pt”, the pruteiple 
of bipolarity can be symbolised as (p) (vP A T T p )". 
Wittgenstein purs forward this principle in order to distin¬ 
guish between narnes and propositions. While a name has a 
reference, and has only a one way relaTionshtp with reality, a 
proposhion iias sense and has a two-way reLati.onshtp with re¬ 
ality. For a proposition can have sense if ir cam determine a 
possibility which reality either satisfies or nor. Even if a 
proposition is not true, it is still meainingfnl. In his later pe 
rifid, Wittgcn.srein sometimes seems to give up rhis pr!nci[;le- 

‘*lo nndersTand a proposition p it is not enough to know 
ibal p irnpiic-s ‘p is true’, but we must also know that ■—p 
implies ‘p is faiseh This shows the bi-polarity of ific propo¬ 
sition. " — Wittgenstein, A-fUebook,'^, p, S)T 
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Bivalencc 

A basic principle of ciassical or standard logic, according 
to which every slatcmenT or proposition must be either true 
or false, ll is closely associated with the law of excluded mid¬ 
dle, btii Its status is controversial in modern non standard 
log iC . VI any logicians and philosophers claim ibai some siate- 
menis or propositions (for example, future contingents, 
tnatbcmalical claims withoiu construetive proofs, or para¬ 
doxical, vague, Or modal slatements) arc neither true nor 
false, but rather have an intermedia!e truth value. Modern 
systems of muiti-valued logic* partly motivated bv such 
claims aiid partly developed as important formal invesriga- 
tions in ibeir own right* are truth-valueless or have from 
three ti'uib values to an infinite number of truth values. 
Since Durnmett , this imineijiie has become ihe focus of the 
debate between realism and anti -realism. According to anti' 
realism, (he basic pnsiuon of realism is to hold that a state¬ 
ment must he cither true or false, no matter w'hclhcr we 
know It. 

“The principle that every statement is true or false is 
called rhe principle of Rivalence. ”--W, and M. Kneale* The 
Deveh^rflent of Logic., 1963, p, 47. 
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Bi^ck box 

A or nniity wbosf: internfil nrgfuiisation ^ mcclia- 

tiism or i^lructuro is eitht‘r unknown or viewf'd as jnsifjnifi 
oant. W [j kr.ow about it through its iirpui-outpul funotions 
rather then through its iiiTernal mechanism. In other words, 
^ve know what it does, but not how it works. In the; philoso¬ 
phy ol mind, behaviourism holds that knowing the functions 
of the mind exhausts our knowledge of the mind. We can 
leave .aside cpiesiiaQs about the nature of the internal meclia- 
nisms it we know these function. This view can be called the 
bh^ck boK theory of mind. There is also a black box theory of 
science which holds that a theory should be taken as a device 
for prc-dtcTing wiilitjui any need to know ihe inner mecha¬ 
nisms of the plienomena performing the functions. 

“So far we have actually been treating consciousness it¬ 
self as something of a black box. We have taken its 
'behaviour’ phenomenology) as ‘given’ and w'Ondered 
about what sort of hidden mechanism in the Imain could ex¬ 
plain it, ■’ —Dennett, (fofj.s-ciuiis/icxs K.x.piuined ^ pp. 

171-2. 


Blindsisht 

Some visual covtox-damaged paiienta claim thai although 
they can see nothing in a portion of their visual field, they 
[‘an take in visual ififormation from the environment and act 
on that information, bor instance, such persons can hfive be 
liefs about how items are located in this field and move ac¬ 
cording to their lielicls. 'i'his phenomenon suggests thai such 
people can have a visual capacity wit hour a conscious visual 
experience* lor they are blind wilh reL^pecl lo I hose items In 
ihe blind-sighted region of their environment. This phe¬ 
nomenon is paradoxically called blindsight. The philosophical 
interest of this case is that ir reveals that the relation be 
tween percepMon and consrlousness is more complicated than 
w^e thought. It indicates that perceptual experience is nrji rhe 
same as the more obtaining and processing of information. 

“The person sees wiih the hiind-sighred part of his eye, 
and so takes in perceptual information* and can form hcliefs 
on the basts of the information, but has no visual experi¬ 
ence. ’ Approui-.he.i^ t<f 1995, p. 121. 


Body 

..(ireek: .^.oma and l.aiin: (■orpui\ (1) The material com 
position [^f a human, in cimirast to mind or soul. Body docs 
not rely tor its existence upon human thought. Yei tradirion- 
ally. especially in religious doctrines, the body is viewed as a 
tomb, an obstacle to the soul’s aspiration to a purely spiritu¬ 
al existence. Many con tern [lor ary philosophers have tried to 
explain the mmd-body relationship in terms of identity, re¬ 
duction or SLipervenience. C2) Body is also a synonym for 
‘‘material ob/e('t'h ami i^ven more generally for ‘*maner”. 
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Whih: for r)osc;irtt^s, body matter is irJenlilied with exl.eri- 
sion. Hobbes beilcvod that body is coextensive with space. 

" Thr siihstiinre which is the immediate sabjeci of local 
extension and of the accidents which presuppose cxrcnsinrit 
such as shape, position, local motion, and so orr, is called 
body,” --T^esCctrtcs, The Fhihmophieal Wnttnf^s Hr. Cot- 
tingham et al), 1984) 11, p. 114, 

Body {Vlerleau-Ponty) 

The Cartesian tradition views a human being as a combi¬ 
nation fj] body and rnind. The former was considered to be a 
passive object ? while the latter was an active subject and the 
source tji all knowledge. I'o overcome this dualism, Mer- 
leau-Ibinty claimed that the human body is itself a subject in 
dialogue w'iih the world and with others. Rody and mind are 
not. opposed To one another- bur together form one reality 
which IS ai the same rime material and spiritual, [k>dy is cer¬ 
tainly corporeal, but also provides us with the powder of exis- 
K-nce or iratiscendentrc, which enables us creatively to modify 
our corporeity. Traditional thinking only paid attention to 
the subjective t;go, but ignored ihe fact, that both the volun¬ 
tary egc, and objecuve things implicitly depend on an actual 
body li ving in the world. Our pereeptlon rakc.s u[> ii senne 
that in already lareni in what is given because the body origi¬ 
nally anirtiarcn in its own way the spectacle of whai is per¬ 
ceived. Our perception depends on our body’s place in the 
wTirld. Rody is in pirimordial eorttacr with fieing and i.s the 
enrnmon-texture of all object.,. We should live with and ex¬ 
perience body ratiier than taking it as a mere object. Since 
everything should be embodied or incarnated in the body, 
purely subjective phenomena are irnposBibie, and body ]ia.s an 
intentionality as well as the mind. Merlcau-Pont.v’s concep¬ 
tion of body is the key lerrn for hi.s phenomenology of percep¬ 
tion. 

“I am my body, at least wholly to the extent that 1 pos¬ 
sess experience, and yet at the same time my body is as it 
were a ’tiaturiil* subject, a provisional .sketch of my total be¬ 
ing. Thus experience of one’s own body run., counter to the 
icflcctivc- procedure which detaches subject and object from 
eiicji other, and which gives ns only the thought about the 
body, or rile iiody as .an idea, and not the experience of the 
body i.ir body in realiiy. ” — Merleau-Ronty, fViewp/nfWcifvgy 
oj Pi^rception frr. by Smith), 19b2, p. 19S. 


Buu-hurrah theory 

.\ nicknainc for emotiuism, becaiKse emotivism claims 
that ethical jiidgcmerits. rather ihan being statements of 
fact.s. are only expressions of emotion, and arc neither true 
nor I’al.se. Moral judge.ments arc attitudes rather than be¬ 
liefs. In rhi.s way, to say something is right is To have a 
favoiirafile attitude towards it and amount., to saying “Hnt- 
rafi. To Sity sometliing is wuong is to have a unfavourable 
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Borderline CfiHt; 


fiititude towr.rd it find is ecjbivalent ro raying “Bonj”. 

“On that I ncin-t:ogriirivi:?r J view, to say thar stealing is 
wrong merely to voice one’s diaapi'jjovjil of stealing, so the 
remark could be more revealingly rewritten as ‘stealing- 
Boo*. Similarly, ‘Crod is good* could be translared as ‘Hurrah 
for (jod*. Not surprisingly, this view was dubbed the Boo- 
Hurrah theory of ethics.” MoNaughton, \4ora/ Vavhw, 
1988. p. 165. 


1988 ^, ^ 165 ^. 


BooIeah algebra 

The algebraic treamicnt of logic, first discu.ssed by the 
Irish mfithcmatician and logician ffeorge Boole in 'fhe Mathe- 
rnatical Anaiysu oj Logie CJ847), He translated symbols ex¬ 
pressing logical relations into algebraic equations, and then 
ntanipuiated them in accordantre with a se: of algebraic laws 
which he took as axioms governing the operations. This has 
become the central idea in modern mathematical logic. The 
characLerisiic axioms Boole’s system contains arc as follows : 
for every term there exists a complement; for any two terms 
ib(uc exists a sum; for any two terms there exists a product; 
for any term there exists a universal class; for anv term there 


exists a null class; any two classes are commutative with re¬ 
gard ro disjunction and corijunctjon; and any three classes are 
distrihinive with regard to disjunction and conjuiictiori. The 
variables in this algebra are unquatilified and can ho read as 
schematic one-place predicate letters. Boolean algebra has 
been developed and applied to many areas. Any abstratn 
strumure constitutes such an algebra li its appropriate opera¬ 
tions satisfy these axioms. 

The Bookman algebra of unions, intersections, and com¬ 
plements merely does in another notation what can be done in 
that part of the logic of quantification which uses only one- 
placc predicate Ecrtcrs. Quine, Fhiio.'iophy of Logie, 
1970, p. b9. 


Borderline case 

A term for cases at the margin of application for expres¬ 
sions lacking a dear-ciii extension, where there is no sharp 
boundary to mark the field of its application. This vagueness 
IS mn due to our ignorance or imprecise knowledge, hut is in¬ 
trinsic to the w'ord ii.selt. Kor instance, the concept of a'per¬ 
son leaves it undeiermined whether a foetus or a brain dam¬ 
aged human being is a person. Our concept of ought leaves 
the boundary between prudent ini judgements and moral 
judgements uncertain. Stime philosophers wi^h to reph.ce oiir 
ciinent ti-rms with others which have sh;;rf> boundaries* but 
others argUt? that new borderline: cases can always arise, 

“Most words admit of whar are called borderline cases. 
What this means is that for most words there are things 
which are such that we are uncertain (not as a result of lack 
of knowledge) whether to call Them w or non-w. " —Carney 
and Schccr. Finii-L.ioteiiioLi if' Lo^re ^ 1974, 2""^ ed. * ji. 77 
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Bound viHriablt: 



Bound varinble 

Jf a variable occurs- in a qufintified Henrencc ffor oxarnple 
‘‘There cxjsr a ni:mber of Xs such riiat. . . ), ir falls within 
the scope of its prefixed quantifier and is therefore bound. 
This contrasts with a free variable which is a vanablc occur¬ 
ring in an unciiiantifjed sentence (for example “X is, .. "). 
Substilution in not permissible for a hound variable. One can¬ 
not take individual expressions as values. It is possible that 
the same variable may be bound in .a whole sentence and free 
in some part. Russell and Whitehead call hound variables ap¬ 
parent variables. For Quine, a bound variable involves onto¬ 
logical commitment, 

“Among the contexts provided by our primitive nota¬ 
tion, the form of context (q) is peculiar in that the variable 
tt lends ii no indeterminacy or variability "■ A variable in 
such a context is called bound; elsewhere, free. ” --Quine, 
Fr(j>/i a Lof^scat Point oj 1953, p, 86, 

Bracketing, methud of 

The crucial step in Husserl’s phenomenological reduc- 
lion. In our cognitive relationship with the world we natural 
ly assume the existence of the external spatio-temporal world 
and the existence of aurBclves as psycho-phyaical individuals. 
Hnsserl claims that we should bracket or “pur between quo¬ 
tation" ihis natural attitude. This docs not entail that the 
world is no longer thematic, but only that w-e should prohibit 
naive natural assertions and the use of any objective judge- 
meins, Husserl held that through using this method we can 
confine ourselves to the region of transcendent ally pure expe¬ 
riences. wherein consciousness is strictly considered as inten¬ 
tional agency. We are accordingly in a position to obtain eide¬ 
tic or essential intuitions towards intentional structures of ex¬ 
periences . 

“The true significance of the method of phenomenolog¬ 
ical ‘hi-ackcting’ CFinklammerung) docs not lie ahsolutcly in 
I he rejection of all transcendent knowledge and objects cif 
knowledge, but in the rejection of all naively dogmatic 
know ledge in favour of the knowledge that is alone in the 
long run justified from the Fjhenomenological point of vie-w of 
essence. ' Ilu.sscrl, Shorti^r Wtn-ks Ceds by McClnrmiok and 
Elliston. eda. ), 19S1 . p. 72. 

Brain writing, sec language ol thought 


Brains in a vat 

,’\ vhought-eKperiment imhatiug Descartes’ sTgunteni 
from dreaming. Suppose we remove a person’s brain from his 
body and keep it alive in a vat. and then wire the vat to a 
computer which provide., the normal stimuli. The result 
wtnjid be that this hrain in a vai would have a mental life that 
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Bruits tiicr 


peri eel ly with its past lift: so thrit it is not aware what 
has happetietl. There is no basis for the brain to distinguish 
between its pjosoiii siLuatioii and its previous siruation. The 
conceptual possibility of this experiment leads to scepticism 
about the reliability of experience and empiritral knowledge in 
our actual livof^. Some philosophers, however, challenge the 
value of such "science fiction'’’ examples in philosophy. 

^‘Suppose we (and all other sentient beings) are and al¬ 
ways were Trains in a vat’. Then how does it come about 
ihat aur w'ord Tat’ refers to /ioumenal vats and not ft) vats in 
the image?” ---fTtnam, Meaninfz and the Moral .S’cTmcc.t , f>, 
127. 

Brentano’s thesis 

A diesis ascribed to the Oerman philosopher and psy¬ 
chologist Franz Rrentano on the basis of his Psychology from 
an Pf-npirUai Standf>oi?it ( 1874)^ Bieniaiio revived the me 
dieval notion of intentionality as the fundamental feature of 
mental phenomena, in contrast to physical phenomena. An 
intentional state has contents by being directed upon an ob¬ 
ject or a state of affairs. The contents of intentional states 
are characterised by inexistence, that is they need not exist 
or be true. On. this basis , Brentatto claims that all and only 
menial phenomena are intentional, They are peculiar and 
cannot be reduced to physiiral properties or states. As a re¬ 
sult , psychology should be autonomous from physical sci¬ 
ence. This thesis has exerted a great influence upon modern 
and contemporary philosophy of mind and epistemology, al¬ 
though It has been challetiged by the identity iheory of mind 
and its physicalist successors. Intentionality is also central to 
Hus 5erl’,s phenomenology. 

"A consetiucnce of ihi.-i [Brenu-ino’s] thesis (or another 
way of putting it) is that inlentiotial concepts such a.s belief, 
which might relate to the ‘inexistence’, cannot be defined 
except in other terms of psychology, that is to say. in other 
intentiraial terms. " — Nelson. The Loiric of Mini/, 1983, p. 
212 . 

brotid cnitlent, see narrow content 


brute fact 

;\[so called bartt fact. In tm absolute sense, a fact which 
IS obtained or c.xplained by itself rather than through other 
facts and which ha.s a fundamental or underlying role in a se¬ 
ries of Explanations. We normally cannot give a full account 
why the lacl should be what ir is, but must accept it vvlihout 
explanation. The fir.st principles of system., of thought gen¬ 
erally possess such a status. Rruie facts corre.spc>nd to causa 
sui or necessary existence in traditional metaphysics and are 
ultimately inexplicable. For empiricism, what is given in 
Bcnse-perccprinn i.s brute fact and provides the incorrigible 
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B-s^rrir^^ time ] 30 


bfisis oi ?,11 knowletJgc. 

In ;i rttiaiivi' !^t?nse. any faci which must he contained in 
a higher-levpi tleseriprion urL<ler normal circunifllariccs if; 
brute relative to that Kigher-levet desiCTiption, although m 
another siiuarion the fact could itself become a higher level 
description entraining its own brute fact. 

“T here is something positive and ineluctable in what we 
sense: in iis rriain features, at least, it ts_whaL It is irrespec¬ 
tive of any choice of ours, We have sirnply to take it for what 
It IS, accept i; as ‘brute [acT. ” -Walsh, Keaton and K.rpen- 

, J ^17 , p. 13, 


B-strks i>f time , see A-series of time 


Hulk term, another expression for mass term 


Bundle dualism, see bundle theory of mind 


Rundli' theory of mind 

A tlieory associated with Hume. After conterriphiting 
the difficulties of Cartesian dualism, Hume rejected the cxis- 
rerirc of an enduring, substantial self which remains the same 
throughout one’s life. We cannot discern any continuing spir- 
iuifd principle within ourselvc's, All one can observe is a se- 
rpience or a bundle fd experiences occurring in sui'cession 
from birth to death, T’he mind is nothing more that a bundle 
of perception.>. It is a theatre in which different perceptions 
successively make their appearance. Since pc^rceptions or im- 
putssions cam-jOi endure, therfi cannot be an enduring self. 
Only because there is resemblance, contiguity and regularity 
Ml ihe in I [idle of pt;r<a?ptions, do wm attribute a self nr an 
identity to ourselves. Inn this is a customary association of 
ideas rathe:' than a real connection among perceptions. The 
positior: is popular among empirical philosophers* and i.-, also 
called the serial theory, because it claims that the self is a se¬ 
ries cd experience, thi: associationist themy or the logical 
construction theory. Since the mind is a succession of non¬ 
physical items distinct from the body, this iheorv s.[>n im¬ 
plies fi kind of dualism which is cnlleri iiundle dualism, T he 
(h cory L'lirttrasi s with the pure ego thtrory. Hui'ne not {jnly 
proposed the bundle theory, hut also saw grave difficulties in 
it. 

“I may venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, rhai 
they are noihiTig but a bundle or collection of different per¬ 
ceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable ra¬ 
pidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement. "—flume, 
A r cctt/fhe of Muman Nature^ 1, pnrl 4, section 6. 
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Buriilun’s [-LSbi 


Jiurali Fortrs paradox 

ThL^^ paradoK of the greatest ordtu?;! was i he firs; para¬ 
dox dLscovftred in modern ^sct theory and was formuhired by 
Cesare Burali-Forl.i. An ordinal number can be assigned tn 
every well ordered set. that is a act for w^hich every siihsei. 
has ai least one member, Surh urdinfils can be ctunpared for 
size* and the set of these ordinals is a well-ordered set» d lie 
Ordinal of this set must be larger than any ordinal contained 
within the setbut because the set is of all ordinals of well 
ordered sets, the ordinal of the set must be contained wirbiri 
it. I he ordma. of this se"- is therefore larger rhan and not 
large]■ 1 lian any ordinal within the set. According io Russell, 
the way of srdviiig this paradox is to deny rhsi the set of all 
Ordinal numbers is well-ordered. 

“h is that in order to avert Buraii Forties paradox the 
authors of I'rincipia feir called upon to suspend typical antbi- 
gijity and introduce explicit tyi>e indices at rhe crucial 
pOETit. " -Quine, Sf^ifcied Logical Papers, 1966, p. 12x3. 

Burden of proof 

[.Latin: onus prohandi \ Qriginating in classical Roman 
law, an adversary proceeding wdiere one party tries to esiab- 
llsb and another to rebut some charge before n neutral adju¬ 
dicative trihunai. The term has come to refer to a rule con¬ 
cerning tl’.e divdsion of the labour of argumentation. xSitppose 
A and ]'i represent two competing views. If A baa a 
favourable position, will be required to product strong ar¬ 

guments to defend its less favourable position. This ixS to 
say, A sets the burden of proof on H. If R cannot shift this 
burden, its po.sition is deleated. even though it might be 
right, (hi 1 he otlicr hand, if L put.s forwards argumerits 
which show that its position is stronger than A's. then it 
transfers the burden of proof to A. It is a basic rule of Heal¬ 
ing with vvidencr. Normally any position that argues for or 
againsi ■s^ml^■thing has the burden. For instance, because 
common sc:-jsc usually has an intuitive appeal prior to argu 
meiit. any pbilosophical position standing against common 
sense bt.-ars tru: burden of proof. 

■*To sav that the burden of proof rCxSls wdth a certain 
side is to say tha! it is up to it to bring in the cvideut-c: to 
make out the case. Rescher, Methodologirul Pru.gmatism, 
1977, p, 2i:'2. 

Buridan’.s ass 

'Fbe fourteenth century French philosopher Jean ihiridan 
proposed ihat reasons dmermine our choice betW'een two al 
lernalives and that wm will choose what <u.ir rea-son tells ns is 
best, ft; argiu: against this theory, a case was devised to the 
effect thai a ses.rviug is placed between two haystacks 
which art: equidsstani and etjnaily tempting- There is no more 
reason to go towards one stack than the other, wiihout addi- 
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tiona] relfiV'^int information. Thus, according to nuiidHnT 
theory T the uss would starve to death* This thought cxpcii-- 
ment has been influential in the discussion of free will and de¬ 
terminism. It is also related to the principle of indifference. 
But decision theory .suggests that although the ass cannot de¬ 
cide which stack it should choose, it surely can decide be¬ 
tween starving to death and having either of the stacks, 

*^BtJridan*& ass, which died of hunger being unable to de¬ 
cide which of the two haystacks in front of it happened to be 
superior, could bavc rationally chosen either of the 
haystacks, since it has good reason for choosing cither rather 
than starving to death. —Sen, Ort Ethics and Eco/iomics^ 
19S7, p. 34. 


Bu^iinefis ethics 

Business ethics is a branch of applied ethics developed 
largely in the second half of the twentieth century. Business, 
in spile of it.s profit-seeking nature, is believed neither to be 
unethical by its very nature nor to have its own special code. 
Rather. it is subject to the constraints of social responsibility 
and should be conducted in accordance with general ethical 
rules. Business ethics addresses three levels of concern; 
business persons, business enterprises and the business com¬ 
munity. With regard to business persons, it deals with the 
moral responsibilities and rights of individual employees, 
such as those involving honesty and integrity, job discrimina¬ 
tion and working conditions. With regard to business enter ¬ 
prises, ir deals with corporate governance, responsibilities 
concerning consumers, product safety and the environment 
and relations among owners, managers and employees. Since 
enterprises are the main bu.sincss entities, this level is the 
primary concern of business ethics. With regard to the busi¬ 
ness community, it deals with the moral justification of eco¬ 
nomic systems. Along with the development of internatioriril 
business, this level involves wider consideration of cultural 
and social background. 

Business ethics is a specialised study of moral right and 
wrong. It concentrates on how- moral standards apply partic¬ 
ularly to business poUcies, institutiotis, and behaviour. " — 
Velasquez, Business Eifurs, p. 18. 
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CaKinism 


c 


Calculus 

[from LaTin- pef.hbles (plural* A rule-govr-rncrl 

forms] symbolic . which c.'in be mechsnisuoally ap¬ 

plied for rehculatioi'^ and reasoning in mathemsTic& and logic. 
The word was adopted because in ancient, times calculation 
was done with pebbles. All axiomatic systems, together wlih 
other sysTcntii of calculation, measurement, or comparisori, 
arc calculi. As a branch of mathematical analysis, calculus 
was principally developed by ].eibiiiz, Newton, Lagrnange, 
Cauchy, C'anror and Peano. Leibniz also developed calculus 
as a formal .system of reasoning, that is, to reduce valid ar- 
gumetit forms Or structures to a calculus by whose rules we 
can consTruct and criticise arguments. This is what he called 
LalcidiL^ raiiocinaiur (a calculus of reasoning), or what wc 
generally means by a logical calculus. Rased on the work of 
Frege, modern logical calcnliss is generally divided into 
propositional calculus t which deals with the truth functions 
ot propositions, and predicate calculus, which is concerned 
with items such as the quantifiers, variables and predicates of 
first-order languages. 

calculus is, in fact, any system wherein we may cal- 
etdate, ’ —hanger. An I ntroditcljon to Symbolic hogic, 1937, 
p. 1100. 

flalctllus of classes, anoihcrr term for set theory 


ChIcuIus of individuiils, another term for mereo!ogy 


Calculus rmiocinatur^ set* calculus 


Calvinism 

The theological teaching and political views develoj^ed by 
the T'rcnco theologian and church reformer John Lalvtn and 
[fetended liy sevenreenrh century Clalvinist scholars. Lalvin 
rcjecu-d .^ristoielian scholasticism and advocated a kind of 
naiural tht^ology tn wlneh oiu' belief in God is rooted in Our 
innate instinct. Scripture is the norm as wtdl as th<^ source by 
wljicli 1 he faitliTLil t’an attain certitude with regard lo the con¬ 
tent of re^'dation without the need of an infallible ccdcsiasli- 
cai interpretation. Calvin emphasised the doctrine of predes- 
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Caniriridc:': L h^ngf.' 

i'uiHviosi riTui clrdn’K'H that huro3,-\^ Kfivc tuit UrH sinc;' 

ihe rd-.lu lie claimed that clmrch and sinie have differeru 
and should be rnnstrucierJ itidependeiitlv of each other, 
(diui'cli i^ n:-jv a snpcriirirural insin.imeni for salvH + ign. Tr 
sliOLild be re for rued and cor reeled by each of vhe faithful ac¬ 
cording io the scriptures. A rosisTance to the ruh-rs rather 
than passive scibmission is also advocarech (hilvin’'s thirikinp; 
exerted iiifUience in the Fienaissance and Reformation 

era thtoughniit Western Rtiropc. 

"hur fialvinisls* the question of wliether or not their 
souis were predestined to salvation was of the utmost signifi¬ 
cance, — Kt-at and LJrry. Sw:uil Thfuy/y as ^ 1973, p. 


Canil^ridiae ctuttnge 

The C Cambridge philosophers Russell and Me haggart ar¬ 
gued rlrat the- criterion of change for an cni.tty X is that the 
sentence "X is b'” is true at time t|, and false ai lime T;;. Pe¬ 
ter (ieacl'i called a change at'cording to this criterion a Cam¬ 
bridge cliange and argued that it need not he a real change. 
.Suppose that the sentence Socrates is taller than 
Theaetetiis’’ was true when Socrates was fifty-five and 
Theaei etus was fifteen, but false five years later, Iktcausr 
Theaetetus grew taller, there was a Cambrirlgc change tn 
Socratf even il his height remained the same over this pert- 
orl. Socrates did not undergo a real change. A Ciamhridgt- 
ehange can occur because there i.s a real change elsewhere. 
W'hc ne%^er iherr? is a mere Cambridge change there timst fie a 
real i hange stjiiiewhere * but tlic convertse us not true. Ceach 
used tins notion te: explain the ascription of change to an un 
('hanging (bod in virtue of C-odW reUiion to a changing creat¬ 
ed world. 

“An object (> is said te; 'change’ in this sense if and only 
if there are ‘wo propositions abcjur (), differing only in that 
one mentiems an earlier and other a latei- rime . and one is 
true, arid tiie enher false. T call ifiis an aecount ol '(.iarn- 
bridge ('hange’'. ' —-(fcach. I ruth ^ Aotar* and Imfnoriaid.y. 
1979. p. 3b. 

Fbxmbridge PIntunists 

A groujj of philosophers and theologians in tfic^ sc vent i- 
cilt-ce-nutry. mainly a.ssociated with the Ifniversiiy of (him ■ 
bridge, v/ho l oejk Plato and Nec)-platonism as their authon- 
ti('s. The ('hief representatives includful B. WbiirlTCom, 
j- Smith . R- Cudworth and 11. More , The 0_mbridge Pla- 
icmists eharacTcristicaily emphasised the rnit^ of reason and 
ooiiselousness . which they claimed to be "the eancJie of the 
f.ord" fWhichcote’s phrase). Metaphysically, this position 
?s antagouisTIr toward.s mechanism and materialism, especial¬ 
ly that of Hobbes. In .aiuiclparion of Kant, it claimed that 
consciousness is not secondary and derivative, but is rather 
tht^ architect rsf reality. Kthtcally. the Hamhridge Platonists 
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[rn-'c . character a:id moiivatintt * rather thari external 
aitd iinivtr^fii [rreed nrirl morfil prinCEphn It. pfived the way for 
the eighteenth century British moral philosophers, such as 
Hume- and Ht.iichcson. for ttioml aensc theory and the intu¬ 
it tonist nntral tradiuoii. In rfdigions terms, these philnso- 
idrcrs opposed (hilvinisrn , seciariani.sin and fanaticism. They 
arprued that pet^ple accept the existence of (lod ditie neither to 
some doctrine rnjr to the supreme will of God* but out of 
onehs inner rational love. Tt proposed a rational tlieoitjgy and 
broad toler;iriori. 

*'Kri^[ish sevciueeiiih-century philosophy seems to us 
dominated by the rise of empiric is tii. But the Btasmian Tradi¬ 
tion was still alive aritJ fighting i most notably in a group of 
thinkers loosely referred to as the ‘ Cambridge 
rifitonislsh —Cbarles Taylor, .Sowrce.v of thr he//, ] 9 dy, 
p. 2 ' 19 * 

Canon 

[ Srotn i.ireek; kijnon, a rule to measure or set a liniitj 
Por Kpicurus, the rule lor distinguishing between true and 
false tadgements, in contrast to Aristotle’s organon which 
deals with rules for attaining demonsirative knowltidge and 
hence can extend one’s knowledge, Baler, both organor: and 
Canon became terms for logic, in conrrttHt. to dialcctLC. Mill’s 
five rules of induction are also called five canons of indaotion. 
Kant’s whole project of critical philosophy is based on tlm^ 
contrast between canon and organon. He rakes an organon to 
be an instruction about how knowledge may be extended and 
how new knowledge may be acEiuired. Critical philosophy is 
not an organim, but is rather a canon in the sense of setting 
the iirnit for human understanding and reason. His irairseen- 
demal analytic provides a canon for the understanding in its 
general discursive or analytic employment. Reason in its 
speculative employment does not have a canon, because it 
cannot he correctly applied. In its practical cniploymeni, 
However, reason deals with two prohlemS: ‘Hs there a (jod'G’ 
and ^‘Js there a furure life'?” and has two criteria for its 
cTmon: “WlifLT ought 1 to do?” and '‘What may 1 hope.?”. 

“1 understand by a canon the sum-total of the a priori 
priruhples of ihc correct employment of ecftain faculties of 
knowledge, ” --Kant, Cntuinr of Fare , ,A 79 b 

Cannnicii] notation 

Quii’.f's lerin for a noiar.ion which reflects the simplest 
kind f)£ grammatical or logical Iramework which i.s adequate 
for all out prapcKsltioiiiLl thinking, whatever its suhleci-mat- 
Ter. Thi.s simplest srrticrtire is supposed to reveal the broad- 
est lefitnres of reality, and is the framework shared by all tht; 
scicncf s. To .seek nj con-struer such a rtnujtion is the same as 
the quest for nllimaie categories, a project which ha.s been 
the aint of many philosophers, a.s wc can explicitly see in 
-\risinlle. Kant. Peirce, Frege, Carnap and Quine. 
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“The quett of a sirnpiesi t cit^arenr overall par.rorn of 
canoiijcal notation ir^ not to be distinguished from a queat for 
uhimaie categories, a limning of the most general traits of 
reality.” - Quine. Ward ayaJ Obj^cl ^ i960, p. 161. 
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t£, 1960 


Cdtnlor's puritdox 

A paradox showing that we cannot treat the set of all 
sets Has a set-1 heoretieal entity. It was discovered by (feorg 
Cantor through comjtaring the number of sets contained jn 
the set of a!J sets S and the number of sets contained in PS 
(the power set of S), where the pownT set of a set is the set 
of all the subsets of that set. Canttm's theorem shows that 
for any ser A, its power set PA contains more sets thati A. 
The paradox arises bi'cause no set can contain more sets than 
the set of al/. sets S, yci the powder aet of S does coritaiti mote 
sets than S. Cantor's paradox and Burali-Fnrti’s paradox to¬ 
gether are called (he paradoxes of si?;e. 

"In C ■ ftntor’s pfkradox it is argued that there ran be nc 
greatest cardinal number and yel that the cardinal number of 
the class nf cardinal number. , . must be the greaniat. ” ■ - 
Quine, StUt'ited Pu/.aj-s, ltl66. p. 124. 

Capital punishment 

The death penalty, or the execution according lo the law 
of murderers and in some soeiciies others who have commit¬ 
ted .serious crimes. The killing is done by officials in the 
name of society and on its behalf, "rhe morafity of capital 
IHinishnuinc has been a puzzling problem for philosopher.., 
especially ag.Hinst the background of the humanism of the En¬ 
lightenment. (franted the sanciity of human life, would not 
the punishment of the death penalty be a violation of the 
murderer’s right to life'/ I'he defenders of capital pnniahmciit 
usually follow imeke’s view.' that although the human right to 
life is natural, whenever a person violates the right to life of 
another. he forfeits his own right and it thus need not he re¬ 
spected. Thi.s posilion faec.s many ihe.oretical cUfficulties, for 
it actually denies that the human right to life has absolute 
value and asserts that i! can be yielded in the name of social 
defence and retributive juslice. Philosophers who oppose cap¬ 
ital punishment argue that puni.shrnenl i.s nece.ssai'y in order 
ni leduce crime rales, hut that it is not ricccs.sary to take a 
pHirsQii ,s life to achieve tins end. 1 o torfeit one’s right lo life 
is not identical with forfeiting one’s life. 'J'liey point to many 
casius in which innocent people have been executed in miscar¬ 
riages of justice which cannot be corrected. Because human 
life has an overriding wonh, wc mu.sl find ahernfirivc ways 
of puni.shmonr. such as long-term imprisonment, which docs 
not compromise its value. Many countries have indeed abol¬ 
ished capital punishment. Hut thi.s position wouid ahso have 
difficulrie.H if it turned oiii that other forms of punishment 
were less effective than capital punishment in crime preven¬ 
tion and deterrence and that they increased the eronomic bur- 
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drns on society* Weighing the importance of moral princi¬ 
ples, empirical findings and democratic preferences in decid¬ 
ing ihe (piestlon of adopting or maintaining capital puiiish- 
rnent involves many im[>ortant disputes. 

"C.apltal punishment has its own special cruelties and 
horrors, which change the w'hole position. In order to be jus¬ 
tified, it must he shown, with good evidence, that tt has a 
deterrent effect not obtaiiiEible by less awful means, and one 
which is quite substantial rather than marginal,” Clover, 
Causing Df’ath and 5 a -ij i ?ig Livf:’<i , 1977, p. 23d. 

Cardinal virtues 

Lfroni Latin, cardo, hinge] Cardinal virtues are present¬ 
ed as the highest ideals or forms of conduct for human life. 
Plato in his Rf'pzddk listed four cardinal virtues: temperance, 
courage* wisdom and justice. This doctrine is associated with 
his theory of the tripartite soul. Temperance is the virtue of 
appetite, courage is the virtue of emotion, and wisdom is the 
virtue of reason. If each of the three parrs of soul realises its 
respective virtue, the whole soul has the virtue of justice. Tn 
medieval philo,sophyi Thomas Aijuinas called these virtues 
natural or human viitucs and atJiied three Other theological 
virtues - faith, hope and love. Together they form seven car¬ 
dinal virtues. In modern time, philosophers such as Schopen¬ 
hauer chiimed that there are only two cardinal virtues; 
benevolence and justice. This diversity raises questions con¬ 
cerning why differeiiT cardinal virtues have been recognised in 
different times and circumstances and concerning the kinds of 
justification which are appropriate in distinguishing cardinal 
virtues from other virtues. 

By a set of cardinal virtues is meant a set of virtues 
such that (1) they cannot he derived from one another and 
(2) all other moral virtues can be derived from or shown to 
be forms of ihem. ” -Frankena, Ethicx, 1973, p. ^4. 

Care 

I C/erman: Sorge \ For Heidegger, care is the state in 
which Daxi'in is concerned about its Being. Since Dasf^ifds 
essence lies in its existence, that is in fulfilling its possibili¬ 
ties, its concern with the movement from any present actuali¬ 
ty TO anoiber future condition must raise rhe question “What 
shall I doji' ’■ This is care, which lies in the capacity of 
to choose- its Being, C.arc is viewed as the fundamental rela¬ 
tionship between and the world and is the basis of 

/iWhd.v significance in the world. It is the state that, under¬ 
lies all of Dasta'fds experiences. Since all choice has to he 
made in the world, care charairtcrises Dasf'ln’s Being as Be- 
mg-in-the-w'orld. Care comprises existence (Being-ahead-of- 
It-self H facncity ( Being-already-in ), falling C Being- 
alongside J and discourse and sbow^s in its entiri.'ty. It 

i-s essentially connected with temporality, that is the time 
structure of human life. The Division ^'Dasein and Temporal- 
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i'y’* i='. and lime to reveal teniporf^lity a;i^ the 

ba.sis nf ajl the elemeritt, ot t’aro. 

“ We have seen that oare is the basic state of Dasein. 
The oittolo^ical sigiitficfition ch the expression *carc' has been 
expressed in the ‘d<dini:ion': "ahcad-of-itself-Heing-alreaffy- 
iii (the world) ’ as Being alongside entities which we en 
counter (wirhin-thc-world ). ” —I lcidcgger . Hein^ and Time 
(tr. Macfjiifirrie and Robinson), l962i p. 203. 
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Caring 

Ciaring or care is a moral scuitiment atid cortcern for the 
well-being of others, As an emotional attitude townril other 
individuals as individuals, care differs-from benevolence or 
sympathy, which concerns other individuals as human beings 
In accordance with abstract moral principles. Hence, caring 
is much deeper and more particularised than sympa(hy. It is 
certainly not merely a feeling, but also has a cognitive ele¬ 
ment, that is understanding another personbs real needs, 
welfare and situation. C.-are has generally been taken as cue 
among many important attitudes. Heidegger, however, saw 
care as the fundamental attitude of Oaneui or human being. 
In the seconil half of the. twentieth century, feniinisr thinkers 
have considered t'are to be the fundamcnTal ethical phe¬ 
nomenon and have attempted to construct an entire ethical 
approach on its basis, t.har is, the ethics of care or the caring 
persjiect ive. 

“The caring so central here is partly cmoiionah It in¬ 
volves leclings and requires high degrees of empathy to en¬ 
able us to discern morality recommends in [^ur caring 

activities. *’ Held, Feminisi Mrjraii{.yt 1993- [n 30. 

Ciitrtesian circle 

A chalienge to Descartes’ pr-ogiammc To establish a sci- 
cutifio system on a jiurcly meiapbysica! basis. Descartes tried 
10 prove that whatever we perceive clearly and distinctly 
must he true and can serve as the foundation of a science. 
His argument goes like this : We have a clear and distinct idea 
that an omnipotent and benevolent God exists; the existence 
of such a deity entails that we cannot be subject to deception; 
therefore, our clear and distinct ideas must, be reliable. This 
argument involves a circle. One the one hand, the existence 
of a perfect, and non-deceiving G-od is the sole guarantee of 
the truth of what we perceive, clearly and distinctly. On the 
other hand, Descartes claims that our imellect’s power of 
clear and distinct perception is the sole guarantee of the truth 
of God’s existence. Hence, what is to be proved has been 
taken for granted during the proof. The circle was noticed hy 
bh; contf-mpoi ftry critics Arnauld and Gassendi. Descartes’ 
answer to this challenge is to say that God only W'arranrs the 
veracily of our memory, while clear and distinct perception is 
a self-sufficient guarantee of our innmediatc ideas. But his an¬ 
swer IS generally considered to be unsatisfactory. 
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It is only ljy re.lying r'iii ib.e v-ilidiTy oJ nlo^jr antJ 
ideris I lim he: prove^v ihe of CjOil. to tcly on 

t lod for ihr- veJidation of cle<'tr find disfinirt idons eccm? lo be; 
arguing in f' rircln. This is ibe famoLifl (birrofti^tn Circle- of 
which no has repent.rdly been accused." -Wdlif.nus. 
/ rf^- y » 19 7 8« p, 108. 

Carlcsiati dualiMn 

DceicarTcs divided ilie world iiitn extended snbsiAnct'. nr 
maiter 1 and thinking sabstfince. or mind or soul, He claimed 
that the nainre of the mind is cnoipleteiy alien to the naiute 
of nnitre;-. Accordingly, the soul is cnlirely distinct from the 
htaly. Although it joins the body during life, the soul i.s in¬ 
corporeal . not extended and can survive the defith of rhe 
body. This is De.scarics’ most famous metaphysical doctrine 
and as the main form of dualism, it has greatly infhienced 
modern Knropoan phihjsophy. The doctrine i.s a crnieisai of 
.Aristotle’s a.eeouni' of sout according to which the soul is the 
function or form of the body. In contrast to his own actrount 
of physical nature, De.scartes held that mental phenomena 
c anno I he mechanisticaily explained on the basis of physical 
properties. His theory also provided a metaphysical h.ssis for 
the Chnsti.'m doctrine of immortality. Trs major pro idem is 
that since mind and mailer are distinct, it is unclear how the 
mental and the physical are related, and how subjective cog¬ 
nition can fjtt.ain rehabiti knowledgif; of objective r:;ahty. This 
becomes the famous mind -body problem which has dominated 
subsequent philosophy of mind. 

“ (1 anesirm diiHlism results from trying to pul these 
forces in equilibrium, rhe subjectivity of the mental is (sup¬ 
posedly ) fLccornmoda(ed by the itfea of privilegeif access, 
while ilie object of i.hat ficcess is conceived, in conformity 
with the supposed requirement of objectivity, as there inde¬ 
pendently there in a reality describable from no particular 
point ol View—rather than as lieing constituted by the 
subjecths special access (o it.” -JiiKii McDowell, in I.ciiore 
and McLaughlin (<‘ds, A , 1985, p. 8yr>, 

Cartesian ism 

(.artesian Ls an adjective deriving from , the 

Larin version of the name DescarteH. Cartesianism is a philo 
sophical rraditmn in rhe spirit of the philosophy of Descartes. 
Its main features include (1) Cartesian doubt, (liat is starting 
from an attitude of universal ifoitbt in order to find sccurt- 
foutidatinns for the epistcmic edifice; (2) the Cartesian c-go, 
established through the argument cogiio ego non. The indu¬ 
bitable awareness we liavc of our own t;xistence which serves 
as the first principle of metaphystesi (5) clear and distinct 
ideas which (rod implants m us and which serve as the stari- 
tiig j;oint.s of a solid scientific enterprise. They also provide 
the foundation of epistemic justification. The use of Cod to 
vahdate clear and distinct ideas and the use of clear and dis- 
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tinct 1.0 hfi-lset isi (Mvl con slit me the CarTe>iifin cir¬ 

cle; ( I? (!arte.siiin dualism* according to which mind and 
body are two herorogcn.cous enTidci:* Vari.'uis inipfu-tunt dls- 
CLissioR:^ in contemp^jrary phi-osnphy have ?irarted irom the 
criticLsni of one or more a^ipecT^’ of (hirre^iianienT* 

‘Carre sianism' fLfj[J_v i a he Is the radically fouridanvuTfiiist 
view tliai ft belief is tfogoiiiw lv jusiified if and only if its ob- 
jcci oil Ik r (a) is uiaiitfesL uj itself tC) the believer lu rhe ah- 
rtcncc ci' any bin mfiriifest presupposiiions (amounting thus to 
sometl'.ing given j» or (h) fjvrived al Through iledumive 
proof Cq-i nhitnaie prenrises a]] of which are rims 
mani/esiM' -Sosai Knoiji.'l(‘d ir> Pe.rsptwt - lib?.'!* p* 
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Cash-value 

Will I ant James’ term. The rest of the truth of an idea oi' 
ft proposiTion lici? in hs agree nreriT with reality. This amounts 
to tmkitig [or its csvsh-value. that is ihe fulfilment of the 
sfusf:-t.-xi>erience which the propti^itiori cither records or pre 
dims. We Triiisr put each concept to work in practical con- 
TC'x:s, 11 an idea or a proposition operates* its ca.sh-vfduc is 
acTiialised. We nicy ascribe truth to it. in particubu' on :he 
■fK’casKijis on which li work*-'. The noi ion of cash-vfilue ccure ■ 
Sfimids to Peirce’s pragmatic maxim which holds that the 
meaning ol a scientific concept is its pracUcal bearing. 

"^borer is knowi^ as our s^^nsations of cojmir- figure, 
bai'riiiess and the like, d hey are the eash-\miLje of ihc term. 

I'he dilmrerjce matter miakes to i.gs by truly being is that we 
then get such sens fit ions i by not being, is that we lack 
them. James ) . lf)4d, p, (id. 


Casuistry 

prom Larin j . cfise j The sTtuly td individual moral 

cases to which general moral principles cannot be directly ap¬ 
plied 111 order to decide whether i hey can be brought into the 
scope ot general norms. Its major procedures include appeal 
to intuition, analogy with paradigm cases and the assessment 
of particular cases, Clasnistry has a derogatory sense as a 
species of sophistry by which any conduct might he ji:,stifled, 
(■■asijisrry has tradirionaily been seen to be a part of rhetoric 
and was widely pracrised in the medieval period in the elabo 
riitian of church creed and practice. It developed into proba- 
bihsm. that is the \'icw that if a practical counsel is possibly 
truct then i: is wise to follow it. ikisuistry in this sense waij 
attacked by Pascal. However, casuistry also has a positive 
meaning in ethics. Aristotle’s ethics established that practical 
icastjn is crucial for adjusting universal moral norms to make 
them suit particular circumstances, Casuistry is the art of 
piactical reasoning, in contrast to the mechanisric application 
ot rigid rules of conduct. In the .second half of this century, 
wntfi the tlourishmg ;T applied cihtcs, casuistry has also been 
revived. 

fiiori: can be ratiottal di.scussion whether a given exten- 
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Cate^gorii'tii 


^ioii of rl'ie ri^rm properly belies the spirit or ijnderlyii];T prin¬ 
ciple of Its fipplnoitloti to The con'- cases. ArgunieriTs in rhls 
style are, in the Catholic rradition, known as argunients cd 
casuistry Ohe unfriendly use of thsT term v.'fis a deserved re- 
aerion to devious use made of the technique). " —Williams, 
u t: rv / h f/ Lim its n f Fh i / phy , 1 f)8 ii, p. y f. 


iJId. 'Tj. l^X # yjj^^H fhlj 
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Cates<>J‘<^niatic, see syncategoremaiic 




Categtiricai imperative 

.According to Kant, the hiTuhi mem al absolute formal de¬ 
mand Cor ser of demands) on onr choice of maxims or princi¬ 
ples on which to act. Me proposed a number of formuLaiions 
of the eaitgorieal imperative which nu the surface differ radi 
tally from one another, althoii^jh Kant himself believed that 
the different formulations are equivalent. On the first ver¬ 
sion. the principle on which one acts should also be capable 
ol beirominK a universal law. -Ns a rational at^ent , 1 must ac 
cept that e sufficient rt^astin for ntc is a sufficient re;-!son for 
allot Iter rational being m an exactly similat siluariou. The 
second formulation requires rhai one .shmild treat humanity in 
oneself and others moa.u' simply as means but also as ends, 
f)nc shou.tj never aiinply use people, for rational beings have 
an intrinsic worth and digniTy. The third formulation re- 
[Juires tliat we treat others as autonomous and self de-ermin 
mg agents, 'i'o rreat people as ends in them-elves L-- to re¬ 
spect theu" Ltutonomy and freedeiTu. hi choosing principles , 
one shot lid act as though one wen legislating as -i mem her of 
a Kingdom ot Knds. I he core- of Kant’s deoirtoiogv is to 
ground all duties in ihe categorical ijuperaii\e. Unlike rhe 


categorical tmperative, hypo: henna 1 imperatives ha vs forc< 


only if We have eertain desires or inclination 


Recent exposi 


tions have -.rted to show' ihe unity of Kant’.s formulations and 
have defended the categorical imperative against the iradi-- 
Tiortal criiirism that n produces an emfity formalism. 


‘’Now 


11 imperatives command either hy[lotherle,■-illy or 


categorically. The former represent ihe praeticai neco.ssiiv of 
a possible action as a means for attaining someihlr.g else that 
one wumt-s ; or may possibly wumt). The ca.tcgorical impera 
tivc would he one which represented an action as objectively 


necessary in itself, wnthout reference to another 


cmi. 


ip 


Kant. /nr thr Metaphysia of Morals. St-ittioit 

11 . 
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Citk'goricrtl propositinn 

The baste subject-predicate riroposilion in which a predi¬ 
cate Is used to affirm or negate all or some of wnaT a subject 
mdicates. I he subject and the predicate are the terms of the 
proposition. In traditional logic, there are four categorical 
propositions; (1) the universal affirmative, "AH S are P”; 


^4-65ji: 
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<.2) ih^- LLiilversfit iie^ativc. ‘"Ml S are noi P'’i (3) the f.iartic- 
n!ai' aUirmattve , “Sonie S arc F”; JltuI (4) the parTicul;LX lleg- 
firivc, "'Sonic S arc not P". "f’hcy arc respectively abbreviated 
A ^ K, 1, (), Ciaiegorieal propofiitione are so called in order 
to distinguisii them from naodal propasitions fwhich expres.s 
possibility or necessity ) * coriditifmal v^ropt^^^htons and other 
complex I'lropositifjns. If both of rhe premises and the concki- 
sion of a syllogism ai'e expressed in the form of a categorical 
propos-tion. tlien the syllogism is called a categorical syllo¬ 
gism. 

“In a eategoneal proposition^ there is always some¬ 
thing, the which is either affirmed Or denied ot 

sometlutig else, tlie bSLihjcOth ■' ■ Prior, Formal Logic- 
19G2, 2"'^ ed, , p, lofh 


" ^ S P". fh (-1) S '^>1^ 
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Crttegorical syllogisnfi, see categorical proposition 
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Categoricity 

Dewey’s term, although the idea is much older . for a se¬ 
mantic propt-rly ascribed to a theory or an axiomatic system- 
accordftig to which any iwvj of its satisfying interpretations 
for models) are isomorphic, fl’hat is, any two models, M 
and N , of ,1 theory T have the same structure, and there I.-. 
One-to-one correspondence between the domain of M and the 
domain oi N. A theory with such a siandard structure or 
model IS caltigorical. Darogorietty is an idr:al property for the 
axiomatic mctViod, hnt its application is very limiied, 

"(’atc-gorieity, as thus defined f{.>r the first-order lan- 
gtiage X , is a relatively trivial notion. None of the usual ax- 
iomattcally formtilated mathematical theories will he categori¬ 
cal . Iiccause any se( of sentences of x with an infinite model 
will have models that arcr of differing cardinality and hentre 
are not isomorphic. ” -Mates, Elem.cutary /mgm, 1972, p. 
187. 
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Category 

from (rreek: kafegore^n ■, to actoise \ The basic and gen¬ 
eral concepts of thought. language, or reality. Aristotle and 
Kant provided the idassical discussions of categoriivs, al¬ 
though categories play different roles in their thought. Aris¬ 
totle introduced the term m a logical-philosophical context, 
niea fling “to assert something of something” or “to be predi 
cated of something”. Thus, his notion of category is closely 
eonnected to the subject-predicate form. Categories are. in 
the first instance, kimls of predicates. In the Caif^gorics and 
tile T'o/jdcs D fi, Aristotle iiuroduced ren kinds of categories, 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, posi- 
i!on. state;, action and affection. As kinds of I'lredicate, they 
reveal different ways in w'hich n subject can be. Because 
there is a ciiirresponding kind of being for each caiegorv, each 
kmd of category can also he considered to be a kind of ficing. 
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CnTteguriftii svilogisfiL 


Sl)e-:ic comt.-' fic:!: ordiriruy liitt^rrogativeH (wlifii, 

vviif'Ti* \vh^:T-(', how); Olliers arc derived from grammatical 
stnirtiiri's (for iiisTfLiioe. the aclive and the passive), ()nly in 
two places dries Anstoiie list all Ten caTegories; in ot.her 
places he ^iv(:s a shorter list , often ended by "and sri on’’. 
1 hroiLgh Ins rlassificatiori of (‘ategories ■ Aristotle explained 
many diihcuhics in the philosophy of j^armenides and iHato, 
and greatly infl neiiced i lie later development of metaphysics, 
Caiegorn-s for Kant an- pure non-tmipirical concepts of 
the understanding by w'hirh tve must Structure and order the 
objects of experience in order for experienct^ itself to be possi¬ 
ble. rbey are the coiit'epts under which things intuited must 
fall or ih^- c(incepts that give unity to the synthesis of iin.n- 
ition. .Aristotle set forth the first table of categories as our 
basic smicturc of talking about the world. Kant revived 
■Aristtuu-V approatrh , hut criticises him for idimtifying the 
eat ('gones haphazardly and took it upon himself to identify 
ibein exhaiistivady, .sy-iemalie,'illy and with certainty, Kant 
bcJicvtal that categoncts si cm from the acr of judgement, that 
IS the lo^jical function of thought In judgement. While rhe act 
(d judgement holds representations tn a unity, categories are 
precisely tnc [mire concepts according Tt} which w'c organise 
experience m a given iniuitioii. Chitegorics and acts of judge- 
tnertt arer there-'fore. mie attd the. same thing in the semtCL that, 
boll; gtv^- unity to the synthesis of iniuilion. For Kant there 
arc as many ('aiegorics as there are act-s of judgement. T radj 
isonal logic classifierl huir kinds of jndgernenr. each kind con- 
r.'Jihng (hrt'c moments; (1) Q^faniity: Universal. Particular, 
Singular; <2) Quaiicy-. Affirmative, Negative, Infiriirc; (3) 
/?c/r-j/fe7j: (.'ategorical, flypothctical, Uisjunctivc ; and ( I ) 
MtkJ.airly: Problematic, Assertono, .Afiodiclic. Accordingly. 
Kant’s le.hje o: categories lias four headings, t.^ach of which 
has tfiree ir.cmbcrs: (1) Qua^siity ■ Unity, Plurality, Totali¬ 
ty; CZ) Quality-. Reality, Negation, Limnatton; (.3) Rela- 
tio/f: Subsiance/Accidcnts, Causc.-fUffecr, Reciprocity be- 
tvvtron .Auem ■ Pmient. ( 4 MoQaliJ.y; Posaibiliry.dmpossibili- 
ty . Existetice..'' Non-Kxistence . Necessity fflonttrigency. 
Within eat'h heading, the first two members constitute a di¬ 
chotomy- and the third rnember arises from tbidr ('ombina- 
tton . Together these twelve categories form, the grammar of 
thinking, 


Kant’s (able of categories has been a subject of contro¬ 
versy. Seine lif^ree thai categories should be dciivtid from 
fundamenuti principles oi thinking, bur prt.ipose to emend it 
eiiht:!' bci..at.is(- ir is not exfiaiti^tive or hecanse it does not re- 
fh'Ct niodtrn developments m logic. For other critics, philo 
sopltical reth-ct!on on jndgcmeni should be concerned not 
wnl; its h.asic structure. I'mt with its acturd use, thus recjuir- 


mg non-Kantian grounds foj identifying the categories. .Some 
philosopliers accept that categories are non empirical con¬ 
cepts tha- we must use for experience or language to bo pos- 
sihh-, hti' .v-'ck ro umit r.siand t'amgories outside a systematic 
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feX'. Lh/itor, (if L::n(.-^ory set'is a ^cl;i'Li^cW open-end¬ 

ed se: c'4’ :y;TC'goria: disdneuons. 

1 hf- krriiiis Oj cssenM^il being are preciiiejy :bose rhar are 
indiCfttL-d by iho [ignri: i'll rat^-gorica; ttjr tb-c I'Cn^^es of beii-g 
arc lu^-i n^nny as thesn figures, ’’ Aristode, Mi'tf.iphy:-iC.^ ^ 
loi/abb- b 


Ryl<-’'s term for a kind of error lypicaily invi.ijved In ihc 
genera.Tion of phllosopbieai problems aiid in aivcmpts to siolve 
them. \ ni: Logiofil type or category i.o which a ettncept be¬ 
longs is cons untied by rlir; set fjf ways m which it is logically 
legitirriate to operate with rhar concepr. When oin^ ascrihep a 
c<}iice]Jt to one logical type or category wb<:n o is in fad of 
another, a category misiakt is committed. Tor insritnee, to 
say "time is red” fs to commit such a mistake, for lime is not 
the sort rif thing I bat could havo a colour. In another exam¬ 
ple ^ it js a misiaki' :o assign the Average Man lo llu; sanu: 
category as actual indiveluai men like Smith and Jones. Ac¬ 
cording r<-: kyk-, the Cartesian dogma of the ghost in the rna- 
chiric corn mils a ccu'gorv mistake by describing the mind as 
belonging lo the- ;ati'gory ol Mihsiaiice, when it aedirilly be 
longs to ihi- caicg.jry ol oisposiiion. The way to expose a cai- 
egoic inisn-kf: n- tit rot: git a ccc/ncitn^ u.d nOMoa./ioa argument 
siKi'vvmu ‘is conci'Pi.uaIiy imiiC'-'-^prable conse([ueiices of treat¬ 
ing an lO-m as bf.donging lo an inappropriate category. 

"It i-. ro-nncic- .a ■tategory mistake. It represents the 
facts oi ntt-i,;al life as if i hey hebmgeri >o one logical type ru' 
category r nr range 'd types or caiegodes), whem thev actual ¬ 
ly belong to anotlier. ” ■ Ryle* fhe (.'ojuept ttf MhitJ, 
p. 17. 


Catharsis 

j Uii-vk; cle.'C'.sing or purging ' Aristotle defined the 
Juis'U .n Ti'ogrdy as tIu.' catharsis of such emotions as pity 
.-md Jr.:ar, In contrast. PlaToV; claimed ihat [ragi'dv raicour- 
■ge.s die euLf-dfais. Aristotle did not give an e.xaci explana¬ 
tion cd ’vha, lie meatit by catbarsLs. In fl-reek , me word can 
mean 'jub.er :-.-ligimis punticaiion from guilt or p<dIutioir nr 
medfca. pnrgarion of variims buddy evils. According]v, ibere 
devH'lop'.'d I'rvo dominant in'Lcrpretaiiori.s of this term. One 
view Tends to translate it as "puriluuUion” and rakt's Aristotle 
'.0 mean tbar tragedy has a moral effect of achieving psvdio- 
logical rnodcraiion and refinemeru. It can relieve tensions and 
fjuiet dcsiruciivt; imptilses. The other view tends to tran.slat(r 
It as “sii.irgatum ” and beiteves rbar Aristotle profiosed that 
tragedy arouses reiaxarlon and amusemem rather than having 
moral significance. The debate Itetween these two aT'coimts 
has jiersisTc-d over the whole liist-ory of philosophy, l-lut il is 
genr-raily rigret-d Thai tragedy fias the funetinn of catharsis be ■ 
eai.isc (U iT'^ irdterent value or w-on.h. Tn this ccnutcys this 
term lia,-. herorne rnorf' complicated through asso(narion with 
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Freudian psyclioanaiysii>, 

“There is often a very special refreshing feelint^s that 
comes after acstbctie experience, a sense of bein|:if iimisnally 
free fron^ inner distarhanee or unbalance. And this may testi¬ 
fy TO the purgative or cathanic, or perhaps aublimat've, ef¬ 
fect. " Beardsley, Aast.hef.ics ^ 1981 ^ fn 5 GO. 


Cau\a nui 

_Batin: self-cause, cause of itself] Spinoza introduces 
cau^a fiii! as one of the major characieristics of suhsiance or 
God. God is caused not by anything else, bur by itself. Here 
“cause*' IS nor used in sis ordinary sense, as the agency which 
brings something into being. Thomas Aquinas has pointed 
out that to say that (.lod is self [raiised in the orrlinary sense 
of “cause” is .^clf-coiuradicrory. For the idea of such a causal 
power implies rhe separation between the cause itself and its 
effect, Hnt the meaning of Spinoxa’s "‘cau.sa is ihat the 
reason for God’s existence lies in his nature or essence. God 
or substance does nor owe its existence to anything else, hut 
is rather rhe source of its own existence, ''rins rs in a sense an 
fibtireviation of the ontological argument for God's existettce, 

“By causa siii 1 understand rhaf whose essence invfjlvcs 
existence, or that whose natuiT; cannot h<- conceiverl unless 
existing.” —Spinoza, lithaw. I. def. I. 


Causnl atiafysis of mental concepts 

The initial step in I). Armstrong’s central-state materi¬ 
alism. A loken behaviour must have a cause within the per¬ 
son, and the cause is that person’s mental states. linlikc a 
behaviourist analysis, mind is not behaviour but is the cause 
of behaviour. According to Armstrong, the concept of a 
mcmal state is primarily “the concept of a .state of the person 
apt for hringing aliout a certain sort of beliaviour”. On the 
basis of his causal analysis, Ai'mstrong moves to the second 
siep of his theory which is to identify mental states with 
states in rhe brain. The centra] task of his book A MaUriaL- 
ist Thi;or\ of the Mind is to work out this analysis of mental 
concepts. The major challenge to this theory is the claim that 
IT is inadequate as an explanation of consciousness. 

“Indeed, it is startling to observe that WingenstemG 
dictum, 'An ‘Gnner process” stands in need of outward 
criteria , might be the slogan of a Causal analysis of rhe men¬ 
tal concepts, Armstrong, A MaU' 7 -iaiis/ 'fh^orv of the 
Mifid. 1968* p. 92. 


Causal determinism 

The view that the world is governed by the principle of 
causality, that is, for .inytiling that happens, there must be a 
Cr-.use. Nothing ean exim and cease to exist wirhoul a cause. 
Causality is the objective and necessary connection which ex 
ists and funcrions universally. To understand a i>henf)nienon 
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is to iLELderstniidl iis relrii ion^^. The vicv^' is filso f'ftllerf 

tjitjsaiisrtu 

“Whil'.- tIic tonsfit piLLiciple states the Eorni of the cans?.! 
hond ^ eausaTinn), eatisal dtrrcrminism asserts that everytlung 
happens at.'ocirtJin^? to the crmsal law," -Buiipe, {'auS’^ali !y ^ 

p. 1. 

Cwusiit devimicLo another term for w-nyward causal chain 


Cuusnl see (Jiialism 


fhiusal explanation 

Mifc explanation of an event or state oi affairs as Fin ef- 
feet of a not}) or preceding or concurrent event or state of af¬ 
fairs. vvltioh IS the cansin On most accounts, the cause anti 
effect must ht' linked by a cansal law that holds universally 
hetw'cen items of thihr types in a specified ramge of initial 
[amditiotis. Some philosophers rerjunx causal accoutUs to ex- 
piant vvhy an eflect nmsi take place j wdiile others reject 
cans;-.) necessity and sec the nni versality of causal ex plan a I ion 
rnerriy as a llmiTing condinoii of statistical explanatitm. 
Clausa] cx[jlanalion can lie given materially in terms of events 
or Stan of at fairs and initial conditions or formally in terms 
of I he iniih of relevant propositions, (hiusai explanation is 
the most important type- of deductive-nomologitail or covering 
law explanariom Historically, the theory of rieductivc-nomo- 
logical explanation was developed out of the theory of cttusal 
explanation. To provide a can sal explanation is to specify the 
cause m lernis of the necessary and sufficient conditions of 
ihc efleet. Clausal explanations can lie complex, with i.he 
■’hoice over wd'iat i.s a cause and what is a background condh 
tion determined in part by the interests of the investigator. 
Necessary and .stiffu'itmt conditions can be nested withm one 
another, as <o Maekif-’s account of a cause as an insufficient 
but necessary clement of an imnccessary but sufficioiit condi¬ 
tion Oj the eifect. Kstab)isiting a CEittsal law detcrntiricd an in¬ 
var i;-. hie ^e^^n^'rui;Ll order of dependciu'e betw'eeo kinds of 
et-enis or states of Fiffairs in certain initial conditions, but 
1 here is foritrovtxsy whether there could be causal law.s of 
hark w-'ar rl cn tiori. 

To give n causal explanation of fi certain event means lo 
tie rive dcftncMvcly a statement <il will be called a prognosis! 
wduch describes rlnit event, using as prcmJses of tht' doduc- 
ttoi; SFune iniiversal laws together with certain singular or 
speciiiL- sentences wliicll we niay call initial eonflitions, " --- 

]\)E.i[jt', I'hi- < )pt'n Soi ■ A- and ii:~ Knem y, Ve^ 1. 11. I fh52, j). 
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Causal theory of kitov/iedgc 


inf^ feature of free action is that it is caused by appropriate 
ainecedeiir nnenial events and cpisc:dts such as desires» be¬ 
liefs, rememberings, and so on. It is a necessary condition 
for behaviour to be an intentional action that ir be caused by 
a mental event. Hence l.o explain action is to specify i.be prior 
mental events which are the proximale. cause of the action. 
Ibis is TO reject the view, held by the later Wittgenstein, 
Ansconrhe and Hampshire that explanations of actions by 
reasons are not causal explanations. The classic discussion of 
the causal theory of action can he found in Oavidson’s paper 
‘hActions, Reasons and Causes^’ (1963). Davidson claims 
that there is a primary reason wKioh explains an action by ra¬ 
tionalising it. Primary reason has two components; a pio-at- 
titude towards so acting and a belief that acting in this way is 
to promoLc what the pro-attitude is directed upon. This is 
the agent’s reason for performing the action and the cause of 
that action. Finding the reason for SO acting is a species of 
causal explanation, and freedom can be explained in terms of 
causal power. I lie causal theory of action is now the most in¬ 
fluential account of action. Other proponents include Gold¬ 
man, Scarle and Castaneda. The major problem it faces aris- 
ea from the possibility of a wayward or deviant causal chain, 
in which a non -standard causal chain between a mental event 
and an action calls into question the intentionality of the ac¬ 
tion. 

According to causal theories of intentional action, if 
one has appropriate reasons for doing something and if these 
reasons cause one to do that, w^hat is done is an intentional 
action.” -Moya, Th^ Ph.Uuiophy o/Aef/on, 1990, p. 

Catiisal theory of knowledge 

An attempt to modify the traditional definition of knowl¬ 
edge as justified true belief in the light of challenges such as 
“Get.tierT problem”. The theory .suggests that the justifica¬ 
tion condition should be conceived as a causa] condition be- 
rwccit the believer and the fact that he believes, Hence 
knowledge is true belief which hears a proper relationship 
with the believed fart. This is an ex.ternalisT position, for the 
subject need not necessarily he aware that this causal condi¬ 
tion is fulfilled. The theory has different formulations de 
pending on how one conceives of the causal eriterion. I'he 
theory also intends to reject Platonisr abstract eniiries and 
substitute causal connection. The classical position is ex¬ 
pressed by Alvin Goldman in his paper “A causal rneory of 
knowing . Different versions by other philosophers .'^uch as 
AiTTistrong and Dreiske are develo[>rrf| as a rej(;ction of 
(j old man’s position. The areas of debate regarding this theo¬ 
ry include issues involving the sort of causal relationship 
which can be sufficient for knowledge, how to account for 
knowlerlge of (uture events, and whether it is possible to 
have, knowledge without causation. 

"The spirit of any account worthy of the name [of causal 
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Cyu^al theiJry of nieaiiinj^ J.48 

theory of knowledge j will include the idea that to know 
about something one must have some sort of cau.Sfil connec¬ 
tion with the thing knoivn. '' —Brown i The J^nhorarory of the 
Mind ^ 1991 1 p. 67. 

Causal theory of meaning, another term for the e an sal theory 
of reference 

Causal theory of perception, an alternative term for repre- 
sentationism 

Causal theory of reference 

Also called the causal theory of meaning. Most tradi¬ 
tional theories of reference depend on the distinction of inten¬ 
sion (a list of properties) and extension (reference) and then 
claim that intension is the ground for describing the meaning 
of a term, while extension or reference is decided by the de¬ 
scription of meaning. The causal theory of reference, devel¬ 
oped recently in the United States by Keith Utmnellan, David 
KapUn, Hilary Putnam, and more influentially Saul Kripke, 
is a rebellion again such a tradition. Although each of these 
philos<^phers presents a different version of theory, the com¬ 
mon aitribute of the theory is that referential expressions arc 
neither connotative appellations nor disguiseiJ or abbreviated 
descriptions. Proper names and natural kind terms (such as 
‘‘gold” or ‘*waTer”) have no intension as understood by these 
theorists, and accordingly do not have their referomre fixed 
by the concepts or descriptions associated with them. They 
acquire meaning through the causal linguistic or non-iinguis- 
(ic circumstances of their initial use and maintain ii through a 
historical cham of communication. Although wm may fix the 
reference of a term by giving descriptions, this is not the 
same as giving the meaning of that term. 7\ speaker uses a 
name correctly if his usage is causally linked in an appropriate 
way to the chain of communication, ffence what wc need is a 
definite tlieory of reference that would capture this causal re¬ 
lation. This theory is, to some extent, an updated version of 
Mill’s view that proper names have denotations hut no con 
notations, h introduces social and contextual considcration.s 
into semantic theory which traditionally focuses on the se¬ 
mantic relations that hold between certain lingui.stk expres¬ 
sions and the objects for whic’h they stanrl. 

'^Thcre J is the idea that certain real (usually causal) 
relations between our words and the world may make an es¬ 
sential conTrlhitiion to the content of utterance without in any 
w'ay figuring m the knowledge of those w’ho utter them, 
(iausal :hcories of the references of singular terms arid c.ssen- 
tialisr theories of the extens-iori of nainral-kind words both 
advance such a claim. " — von Wright, Reaiii^m^ a 7 id 

Truth, 1992, p. 34, 
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CiiLlsatiojJ 


(laiisniism, tinother expression for caustil dcTerminisni 


Causality t see causation 


.ftl 


CausalitVH, principle of 

A common and deeply held belief that, every event or 
stale of affairs has a cause and that every proposition about: 
the world can be derived from other propositions about the 
tvorld in virtue of causal relations among the items given in 
the propositions. Tf we knew enough relevant facts , we could 
infer any other fact about the world. The principle is also 
called the principle of determinisnn. The justification of this 
principle is a matter of dispute. For physicalism^ it is based 
on the uniformity of nature. For Hume, it is based subjer 
tiveiy on the habit of associaring like events- In Kant T ver¬ 
sion of the principle, every event follows u[Jon a preceding 
event in accordance with a rule. But his characterisation Is 
regarded as too narrow, since not all causality involves suc¬ 
cession. 

"I’hc pi'inc'iple of cansaliiy. . . asserts, r.o put it in a sim¬ 
ple, unsophisticated way, that every event has a cause. ” -- 
Pap. KUmt'nt.s of Anatytic. Philosophy ^ 1949, p. 224. 
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Caui^ation 

One of the fundamental topics in metaphysics, also 
called causality, thnisation is the firm and constant relation 
between events such that if an event of the first kind occurs, 
an event rijf the second kind will or must occur. Tlie ocimr- 
rence of the first event, the cause, explains the occurrence of 
the second event, the effect. Some philosophers believe that 
items other than events, such a.s objects, states of affairs and 
facts can alst) enter into causal relations. 'I'he tradiiiimal view 
before Hume claimed that causation is an actual trait, which 
involves objective interdependence among real events. 
Hcncc, causation, was seen as an ontological category, for 
necessary connection is a relation objectivety holding between 
objects or happenings which are said to be causally related. 
But according to the British Empiricists, causation is only an 
epistemological category. Locke took it to he a connection 
between sensation and the sensed object, while for Hume it 
was purely a relation of ideas, and was just a matter of our 
imposing OUT mental habits upon the world. Hume argued 
that the traditional conception of causation is mistaken. Re¬ 
cause nothing but experience can teach us of the orderliness 
of nature and because we do not experience instances of nec¬ 
essary connection, the phrase “necessary connection” i.s 
meaningless. We can verify spatial eontigiiity and temporal 
priority in our impressions, but not necessary conrtect.ion. 
1 he real basis for our idea of causation is observed regulari¬ 
ty, Lvents of type a have always been followed by events of 
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lype b. ^hkJ .so when s new a-type event occurs we predict by 
custom that fi b-type event will follow. Tbii; not a logical, 
deriionstrEible tir tielf-eviderir connection, but coiK’ornsf our 
habitual attitudes and what happens in our rahids. Hence 
Hume idaimftd that predict tons of causation can have only an 
inductive hasis* not a necessary or certain one. Hutne^s theo¬ 
ry was established on thfi basis of his principle of the associa¬ 
tion ol ideas and it has been the focu.s of much debate, Kant’s 
attempt to establish camsation as a category, or a.s a condition 
for the possibility of experience , provides a major rival to the 
Humean account. What, then, is the distinctive feature of 
cause and effect? Various approaches have been presented. 
.Among th<-m-i the most influenrial include the regularity the¬ 
ory, which claims that causal relations are instances of a kind 
of regularity: the couuierfactual theory, which claims tlial a 
cause is a cause because without its occurrence the effect 
would not have occurred: and the manipulation arialy.sis, 
which proposes that a cause is a cause because by manipulat- 
ing it we can produce some thing else. Other problems widely 
discussed include: the possibility of backward causation. 
where an effect precedes cause; the relations between causa¬ 
tion and explanation, between causation and determinism and 
he rwrt'n ;'riLi^;aiion liiid ttocef^silVi thp role of causaiion in nar 
(irat la\ur.; CiUisal devianec; anfl c.he eliminativisr posHibility of 
sciencit geiTing rid of Ihe notion of causation. 

rhe term rauaation. ,. signifitrs cratisingness and caiised- 
ne.,.s icltcn lugether. " -The CuUecUd Workf aj Jrjhr Stuart 
Mill, xxxi. p. 198. 


Cause 

In modern u.sage. a eause normally involves an agent nr 
event which exerts power and effects a change, .t cause pro¬ 
duces or brings about an effect. If X occurs and Y invariably 
follow's, then X is (hr: cause and Y is its effect, and the rela¬ 
tionship holw'eeti them Is called causation or causaliiy, .4 
cau.se is ofleti regarded as a sufficient ermdition for the occur¬ 
rence of its effect, but there arc complex arguments over rhe 
rctlc of sufficient and nece.s.sary conditions in an adeoualc ac¬ 
count Of causes and effects. The existence of causa! cbriins is 
a neces.sary condition fur the possibility of science. cause is 
generally ttiken to ptecede its effect, but some argue that 
there could be backward causation (where a cause, follows ivs 
effect), and concurrent causation (where a cause is sinndta 
neous with ins effect), .According to Davidson, the reason for 
an aenon is a mental act that is causally linked to the action 
and thtit explaining an action by giving a reason is a sorr of 
cfiu.sal e.s|jlanalion. Cause i.s also employed ro translate the 
Co-et'h term airiu. Hence, Ari.stnrle’s theory of four uilia is 
Iran.slated as ''four causes”. However, aitia as cau.se means 
more broadly explanatory feature. Of Aristotle’s four caus-- 
es, only efficient cause bears some resemblance to rbe mod¬ 
ern nolinn oi cause, while all of the other three (material. 
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Caves simile of the 


ISi 


formal, ami final causes) are inactive and cannot be agents. 

“Power being the. source from whence all action pro¬ 
ceeds, ihe subsr.ancfis wherein i hese powers are- when they 
exert this power into act, arc called causes, and 1 be siih- 
sifinces which thereupon are produced, or the simple ideas 
which ate intreduced into any subject, by the exerting of that 
power, are called effects.” - Locke, An Crtrtcernj'n^' 

flumdn , IL 22 . II. 

Cause in fact, see .‘■■rn^ noji 


Causes, four 

[(Treek: nftmn, catise or explanatory factor, ironi the 
adjective responsible.] Aristotle held that we know by 

means of causes, of which there are iom sorts- material 
Causes (out of which things come t.o be), formal causes 
(what things essentially are), efficient causes (sources of 
movement and rest) and final causes (purposes or ends). He 
oJaitned thac all his predecessors isought after these causes, 
hut only v.iguely and incompletely. In niodcrn use, a cause is 
an agent or event exerting power and effecting a change. and 
a cause must do soniething to bring about an effect. Of 
Aristotle’s four causes, only efficicni causie resembles this 
ruodern notifui, and even here there arc differences. What 
Aristotle was distinguishing are different sorts of answers 
that can he given to the questions "'Why?” or '‘Because of 
what 2”. .Aristotelian causes are four types of explanatory 
factors or conditions necessary to accoim;. for the existence of 
a ihmg. Aristotle sometimes said that formal and final causes 
arc' idcnt.ical, especially in his natural teleology, and some¬ 
times went further to say that formal, final and efficient 
causes arc identical. 

'‘Lvidently wc have to acquire knowledge of the original 
causes (for we say we know each thing only when we think 
we recognise Lis first cause), and causes are spoken of in four 
senses." -Aristotle, Melaphy.'iics, 983a24-{>. 

Cave, simile of the 

A fiiodanienta! image of human knowledge and reality 
described by Plato in the Republic 514-2.1. Imagine prisoners 
in an underground cave who have been there since their child¬ 
hood. They are chained m such a way that they cannot turn 
their heads but can only see the shadows on the cave wall in 
front of them. 1 he shadows are cast by a fire behind them 
and by the artefacts which men carry and pass along a track 
across the C’avc and which stand above a low wall built along 
the track , bke the screen at a puppet show. The prisoners 
naturally believe that the shadows are the only real things. If 
one of them happens to be released and turns round to the 
fire and lo see the objects themselves, he will initially be¬ 
come bewildered, his eyes will be in pain, and he will also 
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think 1 hat the shadows are more real than their orii^inals. 

It he is further rlragged iipw;*rH through tire entrance of 
the cave and to the sunlight, he will be even more da/>;led 
and ancry. At first, he will only l)e able to see the reflections 
of tht: real things in the water* and then the tliLiigs them¬ 
selves in the light of the snn, and finally even the sun itself. 
At that lime he will be in a crmdii.ion ot real liberation and 
will piiy his feliow-rrisoners and his old beliefs and life. If he 
goes back ro save his fellow-priaonera, it wdll take time for 
him Lt> get used to the tlarknes.s in the cave, and he will find 
it hard to persuade the prisoners to follow him upward. 

7 nis smiile IS (Ymnectctl wirh the simile of the Sun and 
the Sfrnile td the fnne. with 'he world inside the cave corre¬ 
sponding to the perceptibie world and the worhl out.side the 
Cave- corresponding to the inielligihle world, hn: i he text, ha^s 
been subjected to a variety iif divergent interpretatksns. 

Plato explicitly stated that the prisoners are like us and 
serve as a representation of rh(' human condtuotL, and the 
prisoner being dragged out of cave is analogous to a process 
of enhgKitnment by educaiion. We can inierprcT the upwatd 
journey and the contcmplahon of things above as :hc upward 
journey of i ht' soul to the intelhgibie realm, 7'he (have simile, 
exerted great influema' on later political anti educational theo- 
fics, 

“Socrates is meant to tell ns in rhe '.simile of ihe j cave 
shat the general condiiion of mankind is one of seeing things 
indirertiy through their images. —Crombie, An /t.jv/t/nHfj- 
tiofi of /Vc-j/n’,*; {.'hMtriytes 1962 , I, p. 117 . 

Cement of the universe 

Home’s 1 erni for what he ttv.ik to be the most basic j'lrin- 
ciplet of tlit^ association (A ideas, that Ls tesemblance, conti¬ 
guity in time or in place, and oausatitm. These are the links 
that connect us with any perscni or object exterior to our¬ 
selves. For Hume, the human mind operate? according to 
these prir:ciples to construct various complex idea.? and conse- 
fiuenily to Imtld up our picture of the universe. Those princi¬ 
ples arc- tlvmsdves associaterl, and the presence <if one will 
introduce the other two to the mind. The contemporary 
phllosophf:r John Machie took “The. Cement of the Universe” 
to be the title for his influential book about causation 
ClD'iA), 

“:\? it IS by means of thought only that any thing oper¬ 
ates upon our passions, and a.s these are the. only ties of our 
thought;-, they the ptinciples of associationj are really to us 
the cement of the universe, and all the operations of the mind 
mus( , in a great measure, depend on them. -Hume. An 
Ahstro.<:i of u / u/ f/foniOf Nal-it-rf. 

Censorship 

I he inspection and restriction of the contents of publica 
tiema, films ari<l performances by a rehgiovis (.ir governnteni 
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Cement of the universe 


olfice or pome other body. There are generally two kinds of 
cenporpbip. The first examines works for illegitimate or im¬ 
moral eruiienis, piieh as htird-core pornogr;L[ihy; the Other 
concerns political and ideological content and pieeks TO prohib¬ 
it or alter what is offensive to the government or other cen¬ 
soring body. Liberalism especially condemns political censor¬ 
ship on the grounds that such as practice violates the basic 
right of free speech. This gives rise to the problem of how 
and to wlifi! extent fre<^ speech must be protected. The prior 
restr;iinT of publication or performance is considered more 
ilifficulr to justify than providing penalties afterwards- but 
t.liere is also the possibility that fear of penalties afterwards 
will contribiiTe to self-censorship. Tn some circumstances, 
such as w'anime, rht^rc is a greater tolerance of censorship 
than in ordinary times. 

“If we recognise the general value of free expression, 
therefore H we should accept a presumption against censorship 
or prohibition of any activity when that activity even arguably 
expresses a conviction about how people should live or feci, 
{>r opposes established or popular convictions. Liw^orkin, 
A 1986- pp. 337-8. 

Ontral-siate niateriiilisiii 

Also called the cenrrai-atate ihe.ory of mind and sytiony- 
nuiLis with the identity theory, a materialist or physicalist 
theory o: mind which holds that mental states, such as visual 
pert'eptions, pains and beliefs are inner states w'hich cause 
behaviour. These inner mental states, however, are identi¬ 
fied with states or processes occurring in the brain and cen¬ 
tral nervous system. Mind is in brain. That is not to say that 
It is a substance, hut that it is possessed hy a substance. 
This th eofy can he traced to Thotnas Hobbes, and in contimi 
porary philc:sophy has been developed by Place and especially 
by the Ausiralimi phihisophers J. J. C. Smart and D. M. Arm- 
si rong, In ilie standard version- the identity betw'een mental 
sraics anti pliysical states is ct.mtingent. not nt:cessary. The 
theory. v,'hich occupies the middle ground between dualism 
arul Ryle’s behaviourism, emerged as an attempt lo overcome 
cm; of the major difficulties faced by the latter, that is the 
denial of the existence of inner mental states. Hut the theory 
iisfdf has 1 rouble in analysing the intentionality of mental 
Slates, how they (ran have comenT and be about something. 
Some critics also object that it. has difficulty in accounting for 
the logical possibility of disembodied existence, 

“bor the most part these who profess physicalism Cor 
materialism) are advocating a physicalism of subsianct' com¬ 
bined with sonterhing like a dual aspect theory of events. 

I hey assert that mental events are identical with physical 
events wiihin an organism’s cemrai nervous system or brain. 
The theory is sonieumes called central state materialism, ■” — 
Hodgson, Tht' Mind Matters, 1991 , pp. 65 ' 6 . 
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t'entrrti-.state theory of mind, another term for oenT.rril-stale 
maicrialism 

Certainty 

[frorn Lat.iti; certus, sure_, Either a stare of mind (psy- 
eholngiiral certainty) i such as acceptance ^ trust, taking as 
reliable and not disputing nr questioning, or a properly of a 
proposition of being incapable of being doubted and being un¬ 
deniable (.proposilional ceriainty). Psychological certainty is 
opposed lo doubt and scepticisni, and propoaitifinaI certainty 
contrasts to prohabiiiiy. Psychological certainly regarding 
Truth 1 .-^ insufficient to establish propositional Certainty with¬ 
out. further justification. V/hat is known to he certain is a 
kind of true knowledge, but certainty is different from truth 
because “certainly true" is stronger than *‘rrue" and because 
we can also judge that a proposition is ''certainly false”. The 
distinction between certainty and probability can be compared 
to the distinction between necessity and contingency. Cler- 
tnainty admits varying degree ficcording to the nature and ex¬ 
tent of ilte testimony, 

Mod ern philosophy has sought to ground knowledge on 
certainty, which was understood by Descartes in terms of the 
inipossihiliiy of doubt. Some have located certainty in 
thoughts or experiences which could not be denied and which 
could provide the basis for the acceptance of riskier items. 
Others, like Peirce, proposed tt general fallibilism, according 
to which knowledge was possible without the requirement of 
certainty. In response to Moore’s discussion of certainty in 
terms of common sense. WiTtgen&tein’s account in On Cer-- 
tab\ty distinguishes between certainty and knowledge. What 
is certain provides a partially changing array of 'binge^ 
propositions, on which our whole system of belief in ordinary- 
propositions depends, 

"Certain, possible, impossible: here we have, the first 
indication of the scale that we need in the theory of probabili¬ 
ty. ” --Wittgenstein, I'raciatus* -1.464. 

Ceferik puribu^i 

L Lathi! other things being equal] The generalisation of 
a scientific law or regularity is reached on the assumption 
that normal conditions obtain, and its application also gener¬ 
ally a.ssumes normal circumstances or crmdiTions. .’Ml abnur- 
tnal and exceptional conditions arc ruled out. Ilenc-e all gen¬ 
eralisations imply an unstated certerh paribus clau.se, which 
may be .stated ^other things being equal”, or “if conditions 
are normal, then... ”. Xhe exi.stence of ertms paribus claus¬ 
es suggest., the limitation of the validity and the scope of gen¬ 
eral exfdanations. Xhe development of science reduces the 
scope ot ('I’trris paribus ciause.s hy including some previously 
excluded circumstances within more complex and corrifirchen- 
sivc rlieoriea. Some philosophers hold that science will al¬ 
ways deal with simplified models of reality and that ceteris 
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Change 


piiTfbus trbuisf^s will never be fully eliminated. 

"‘Tn ficriial eausal arguments in the social science.s« Ir will 
often emerge that the claim that C ia sufficient for E rests up¬ 
on an unstated paribus clause; c is stifficicnr for e un¬ 

der normal circumstances. ” —Lirtlc, Varicties of Saciai Ex-- 
plauatioi, 1391* p* 25. 
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Chance 

[fircck: t from t.utirhatiein^ to happen; also trans¬ 

lated as foriLine* luck] In a hroac) sense, tuch^ is used as a 
synonym of uutofnaiou (spontaneous). Sometimes Aristotle 
distinguished the two termis, bur the distinction was iniirhcr 
important nor always observed. Something happening by 
chance does nor happen for any reason. Its cause cannot be 
accourred for, and ir is an exception to the general rule. 
Chanci': can be either good or bad, rbat is either good luck or 
bad luck, fortunate or unfori imate. In ethics, matters of 
chance or luck are uncontrolled events which are beneficial or 
harmful to somebody. In modern philosophy, chance con¬ 
trasts with determinism and is discussed without ethical as¬ 
pects m statistics and probability theory. 

“Thus to say that chance is a thing contrary to rule is 
correct.” —Aristotle. Physics. 197al7. 

Change 

rCjreeh: matapolc. allotsis. gignesthai or kinesis, which 
are also iramslated by other terms , such as alteration, gener¬ 
ation, becoming, motion and movementj Any transition to 
something. Aristotle analysed three elements in a change, a 
pair of opposites? the lack of a character prior to the change 
(privation) and the character after ihe change (form); and 
the subject or substratum which underlies the opposites. He 
held that all change is from the potential to the actual. He al¬ 
so distinguished two types of irhange on the basis of bis theo¬ 
ry of categories. First, a non-substantial change occurs if a 
definite thing changes its attributes and comes' to be such- 
and-such a thing, with the substratum of change being an In 
dividual. For example, there is a non-substantial change if a 
man changes from being unmusical to being musical. Xon- 
substantial cliange includes change of place, qualitative 
change and quantitative change. Secondly, substantial 
change occurs if the subject itself, rather than its attributes, 
changes, wiih the subsiralum of change being matter. Sub 
stantial change is coming-into-bemg, the generation of a new 
composite of form and matter. Sometimes Aristotle distin¬ 
guished among kinesis ( non-substantial change ); gi.gnesthai. 
(substantial change) in contrast with phthora (ceasing to 
be); and metahoie (the whole change), but did not always 
observe these distinctions. His theory of change ia a criticism 
of Parmenides, who claimed t.hat change is impossible be¬ 
cause being cannot he generation from nor-being. According 
to Aristotle, not being is an absence which changes through 
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being j-eplaccd by a riositivr: characreristic. 

Contemporai-y philoHophcj'H imdcr^tand change as the 
diffe relief; between a thing T at time t] and at time tj? aa the 
replaeemeni of one thing T by another thing T' at lime r; or 
the ocftirronee of ar. event ai time 1. Cambridge change, 
which need not involve a real change in a thing, occurs it 
some predicate is tme of T at ti hut false of T at t^. This has 
provoked much debate, for in such cases T can undergo a 
Camhrjdgc change without really altering. Since change in¬ 
volves lime, philosophers who deny the reality of lime denv 
1 he existence of rharige as well. There is also a tradition, 
starting Irom I leraelitus and represented in this ceniury by 
Whitehead, which redtices physical objects to t'hanges oc pro¬ 
cesses. 

"If change proceeds. , . from the contrary, there must be 
somelhitig underlying changes into the contrary state: for the 
contraries do not change. Aristotle, M^ftaphysicj; * lOn^hb- 

7. 

Character 

1 Greek: character or di,sposition j A state of de¬ 

siring and ft-dtng rcsulring front ctirly habiiuarion. The no¬ 
tion IS closely connected with habit and cusrmn. Froni 
vve derive tht: name of the philosophical discipline ‘'ethics”* 
literally meaning ‘'concerned with the character”. The char- 
ader ol a person makes that person the sort of person he is. 
The cultivation of character requires the education of the 
non-rational parts or aspects of the son], Aristotle divides 
virtue texcellcnce) into virtues of intcDigence and virtues of 
character. A large part of his erhics concerns the forination 
of virtues of characier. 

■‘Virtue of character result from habit; hence its name 
ethics, slightly vanes from ef.ho^, -Aristotle, Niromachean 
htfiiiw . 1 1 Oka 1 6-7, 

Charucturising term, SirFiwsori’s term for mass noun 


Charity 

[from J.atin- r-riWiiJS, generally translated as Jovel The 
benevi.dcni love for God and one^s neighbours (others). 
Charity, along with faith and h<ipe. is one of the three cardi¬ 
nal Christian theological virtues. Among them, taith is first 
in f>rder of origin, while charity is the highe.'it in Order of per¬ 
fect ion. Chanty is the fundamental and underlying spiritual 
orientatlfin for Christian life, and determines all other moral 
and invcilectual virtues. For Chrisiians, this is because we 
Conte from (rod and will go back t.o Ciori. (iharitv is not in¬ 
strumental but is unconditional and is purs net! heyond the 
present life. Currently, charity is the voluntary provision for 
the poor and suffering and the pursuit of other good causes. 
J( ]s taken to mean the same as philanthropy. 
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^'Charily t.ht^ m^nhor and root of all the virtucii in as 
much as ir is tho form of theni all. ”—Aquinas, Surnmu Tht^.- 
olof^tat::, la Tae , 65, 

Chinese room argument 

A chonght experiment devised by John Searlc in his 1980 
paper '‘Minds, Brains and Programs’’. It is designed t:o 
demonstrate that software can not make a computer con¬ 
scious or give it a mind which is anything like a human mind. 
Suppose an Knglish ::vpeaker, who cannot speak ChiJteSe. is 
locked in a room with two windows and an instruction l>ook 
in English. Pieces of pa.per with questions in Chinese writ.tim 
on them are put into the room through one window. The 
person matches these pieces of paper with other pieces of pa¬ 
per with Chinese symbols according to the instructions in the 
hook and ihen passes these other pieces of paper through the 
other Window. Searh; believes that ihis is basically what the 
set-up inside a computer is like and that the non-Chincse- 
speakir.g person is like the comfmter. He processes every¬ 
thing received from the input according to a program, and his 
output might as a riiarrcr of fact rake the form of answers to 
the Chinese questions he received. l-Tence he passes the d'ur- 
ing Test . but still does not gain art understianding of Chinese. 
Similarly, ?. computer only operfnes according to designed 
formal rules, and cannot, be aware of the contents of the 
symbols it manipulates. Searle then concludes that a program 
is not a mind, for the former is formal or syntactical, while 
the latter has semantic content. Semantics is not intrinsic to 
syntax, and syntax is not sufficient for semantics. The (Ti- 
nese room argument is a powerful criticism of the position of 
strong artificial intelligence which claims that a mind is noth¬ 
ing more than a computer program. The logic and implica 
tions oi Tbi.s Chinese room argument have been hotly debated 
over the |.)asi decade. 

1 believe the liest-known argument against strong AT 
was my Chinese room argument that showed a system could 
ins tan hate a program so as to give a perfect simulatiori of 
some human cognitive capacity, such as t.he capacity io un¬ 
derstand (..hinese, even though that system had no under¬ 
standing of Chinese whatever. ’’—.Searle, The Redii:covi>ry of 
the Mind, 1 992, p. ■15. 

Choice, see deci&iem 


Chronological logic, .mother mime for tensed logic 


Church’s theorem, .see Church’s thesis 
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Churt'h’s thesis 


1G8 


Cburch’s thesis 

"'rhat the notion of an offo-ctively calculable function of 
positive integers should be identified with that of a recursive 
function, . . This thesis waa propo.scd by the American 
mathematical logician A!on;;o t’hurch in 1935. Tt. combines 
(ihdel’s notion of reenrsivoness with the notion of COTU- 
piJtabiiity. A function is computable if and only if it is recur¬ 
sive and Turing compuiable. Since this thesis is closely relat¬ 
ed to the concept of Turing-computability, it is sometimes 
called th<': ChurcU-Turing thesis. Tbe notion o£ effective 
computability in Church's tbesiy is an intuitive rather than 
proven notion. For this reason ^ Church’s thesis is a thesis 
rather than a theorem. There is- howevtTi Church’s theo¬ 
rem, proved l>y Church in 1936- which states that there is no 
deoi.sion procedure for determining whether an arbitrary for- 
nnila of predicate calculus is a theorem of the calculus. It is a 
negative solution to the decision problem. Church’s thesis 
serves as one of the premises of Church’s theorem, 

“Church’s thesis < if true, guarantees that a Turing ma¬ 
chine can compute any Affective’ procedure. ” —Baker, Sai’- 
/ng Belit:,} y 1987- p. 4a. 

Circular definition 

A definition is circular if its deftniens has to bo explained 
by appeal to its definit;ndum y or if its ditfinienditm appears in 
its defhiienfi. This is in violation of the rule in forma! logic 
that the definiens should not contain any part of the dffinien 
dum, A more common form of circularity occurs in a set of 
definitions, if a term A is defined by B, and B by C, and then 
C by A. 

^ If a definition contains the Heflniendum in the 
definiens* ibe definition is said to be circular.” -Adams, 
Cerieral Togir, 1954, p. 164. 

Circular reasoning, .innthtr ttrni lor htgging the tjiiestion 


Citizenship 

The legiil status of being a rrteniber of a nation or state. 
In contemporary political philosophy, citizenship is both a 
Jxity-rclatcd anci riglit.s-related concept. Ar a citizen, one has 
a rhity to promote anti defend the interest of the state, even, 
it tiecessary, at the expense of one’s ttwn life. Citizens are al¬ 
so obliged To sacrifice .some of their private life to engage in 
public activity. C.itizeiis . however, are recognised as having .a 
right to participate in public life, rights to vote and to stand 
for public office, rights to education and other welfare and 
rights 10 legal protection. Other rights, such a.s those involv- 
ing free speech, free association and access to a free press, 
also derive from the notion of eitizensliip. Citizenship has 
hcen desenhed as a democratic ideal which distinguishes free 
individual.s from mere .subjects ivho live under varioiL.s forms 
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Civi] rights 


of undemocratic regimes. The equality of demperaric ciliaen- 
ship is a ccntial topic in the political tiiscussion of equality, 
‘TlJcmocratic citizenship is a status radically disconnected 
from evety kind of hierarchy. ” Walzer , of ,ltist.ice‘s 

19S3, p. 111. 


1983 ^ 277 .Sf r 


Civil disobedience 

Activity engaged in openly l>ut deliberately a^ainsL the 
law in ordtn to ex[)fess some conscientious and deeply held 
convictions in the hope of changing perceived injustices in the 
law and government fjolicies. The laws broken need not be 
the laws against which protest is raised. Civil disobedience 
must be distinguished from militant actions and organised 
forcible resistance. As a mode of address or protest for a vi¬ 
tal social purpose* civil disobedience generally occurs in a 
well-ordered, democratic society and against a constitutional 
regime. The activity itself is in violation of law, but it is per¬ 
formed by people who accept the basic principles of a demo- 
cratitr society. Problems arise regarding questions such as the 
grounds on v/hich these acts can be justified and how the le¬ 
gal systems might legitimately respond to them. The dlSCUS- 
.sion of civil disobedience is closely related to the question of 
political obligation. 

*‘l shall begin by defining civil disobedience as a public, 
non-violent, conscientious yet po[itic:al act contrary to law 
usually done with the aim of bringing about a change in the 
law or policies of the government. " —Rawls. A 'i’/jeurv of 
Justice.! 1971, p. 36-1. 

Civil duty, see civil rights 


Civil liberties, sec civil rights 


Civil rights 

Civil nifjttcrs pertain to the dealings of the state with its 
citizens as citizens. Civi! rights are the rights granted to the 
citizens hy rhe constitution and laws of a state and must be. 
protected by the constitution and laws. These rights, or civil 
liberties, generally include freedcuti of speech, freedom of as¬ 
sembly, ireedom of the press, freedom of religious lie lief and 
freedom of poiirica! panicipalion. Tn ibis sense, they cover 
the rights stated in articles 1-21 of the Universal i.hchiraliim 
Of Human Rights (1948). The right to due (irocess in the 
law and other legal protections are also included. It is a mat¬ 
ter of dispute whether fundamental economic and social 
rights, such as the rights to education, work, shelter and 
health care, should also be regarded as civil rights. Ques¬ 
tions arise concerning the relations among civil righis. Are 
they all on a par, or are some more fundamental than others'/ 
What should be done if the rights conflict? Can each stand on 
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il5 owr. or thry intLTciepnndt.'nt','* Civil rights are eorrcltited 
with civil duties- If A has a right io X? then other citizens 
and the slate have an obligation not to interfere with A*5 
right. The Unitetl States enacted a Civil Rights Act in 1964, 
which addresser! in panicular the problem of racial equality. 
Here “rivb rigbrs" means the equal rights of black people to 
education, employment and the vote. 

^‘The liberal, therefore, need? n scheme of civil rights 
whose effect will be to determine those political detusions 
that arc antecedently likely to reflect strong external prefer¬ 
ences and to jeniovc those decisions from majoniarian politi¬ 
cal ins'itutu.ms altogether. '' - -Dworkin, A Matter of Frjnci- 
pii:, p. 19i. 

Civil setciety 

! Cerman burgerUche (jetieLlschaft} A major term in 
HegfdT pohtinal philosophy for an econorrtical organisation of 
independent pers-ons. Civil society is distinguished from an 
autonomtnis and sovereign political state. It includes a sys¬ 
tem of needs, that is the instinitions and practice involved in 
the economic activities that meet a variety of needs i the ad¬ 
ministration of jnsiiee, public aolhority and corporations. A 
political state makes one a citizen, while a civil society makes 
one a bourgeois. In a civil society, the individual pursues his 
owm private good and lias equal civil rights. However, there 
is also a determinate system dial guarantees both the free¬ 
dom of the individual and the harmony of individual need.s 
and she coilecttve needs of the comnninisy. Hence civil soci¬ 
ety characTtvises. Turvlern ethical life {Sittlirhkeit), ncgel's 
original distinction between civil society and the polideal 
state helps to understand the ceiiiTal role of the economical 
market in iiitvlern society. 

"'Civil society—an association of members as self subsLs- 
t.em Iridivifhials in a universality which because of their self- 
suh.sistc ncc. IS only abstract. Their association i.s brought 
about by their needs, by the legal <;ystcnl,s ■ -the means lo sc 
ciirity of person and property- and by an external organisa¬ 
tion for attaining their particular and common iriterest.s. ” ■ - 
Hegel, Phttosophy oj Right, 111, p. ill?. 


Civiiaa, see commonweahh 
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Class 

.■■\ col!eclion of tmntie.s satisfying a condition for mem- 
her.ship in the clas.s. that is. having certain common proper¬ 
ties. The notion of a class or set Ls fundamental to set theo¬ 
ry. A cia.'4s IS said lo be open if ir has infinite members and 
closed if its members are numerable. Act'Ording to the axiom 
of extensionaliry, if two cla.sse.s are exactly alike with respect 
to them members, they arc identical. If a class has no mem¬ 
bers. it is called the null class tir empty class. Class is usual- 
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Clear and dk^liriCL 


ly usee] inreiTlinnf^eably wnh iel, but iiOliie suii^gesl dial; 
while SCI covers only i.hnse clasi^es which arc members of 
other classes, class covers collections which are not members 
of any other classes. The distinction is thought to be signifi¬ 
cant. for solving Russell’s paradox, which is also called the 
class paradox. 

“By 'class’ T mean things that have members. ” David 
Lewis, PurL'' nf Cla^Si'S ^ 1991, p. 4. 
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Classku] Ari^tolcliati eimception of truth 

Tarski asserted that his task was to enunciate the con¬ 
ception of truth in Aristotle’s formula: ‘*To say of what is 
that it is not. nr of what is not that it is, is false, while to 
say of w^har is that it is* or of what is not that it is not, is 
true”, Aristotle’s conception is rhe standard version of the 
correspondence theory of truth: “d'he truth of a sentence 
consists in its agreement with realityThis formula is e- 
quivalent to the senianric notion of truth: '“A senteTioc is true 
1 ! it designates an existing state of affairs”. This is in turn 
the same as Tarski’s (T) schema - “ 'p’ is true iff p”, 

“Wo should like our definition to do justice to thi: intu¬ 
itions wnich adherf: to die classical Ansiotcdiaii coiu'cption of 
truth. -Tarski, “'I'Ih- .semantte conception of truth”, in 
feigl and Sellars. RratiPng.': Pi 1‘h.ilosftpkical Analysis ■> 1949* 
p. a3, 
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f lass inclusinn 

A iraosiTivc: relauonship sucfi'thar if an individual S (or 
a class A) is iiicludcd m a class IL and U is in un-ri included 
in a higher class C, then if S (or class \ ) belongs to class B, 
B (or class A) also belongs to cl?,ss Cb For instance, if 
Socrates is a human being, and human beings arc animals, 
then So{'rates is an animal. In contrast class-membership is 
an intraiisidve relationship. It A is a member of B, and B is a 
fricmber of t , it does not follow that A is a member of Cb 
For instance. Smith is a member of (Oxford IJ mversn y, and 
Oxford L'nivcrsity is a member of the National Union of Uni¬ 
versities- But Smith is not a menaher of the National Union 
of Universities, 

The relation of class-inelus-ion is to be disTinguished 
from the relation of class-membership, most importanily be¬ 
cause class-meinlHrrship is non-transitiveA’ — Alexander, A 

PrejiiC':’ to thf F.ugic oj St rcnci: 1063, p. 43. 

Class-membership, see class inclusion 

Clear and distinct 

Dc.sciirre.s’ general criierion of the certain!y of know! 
edge or irutb, Tr is based no methodologLcal doubt und at- 
liicbed to the intellectual perception of ideas. Ularity is in 
contrast to ohsoiiriry, A perception or idea is clear if ir con- 
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Tains no iniplioations which might, suli&equentiy causes us tn 
doLibi ihom. This requires the arte.iitiveness of rbe mind. An 
ido^i is ciisrinrT if it is stqjaratod from everything else and con- 
taifiLS absolutely noihing else but clear ideas. Distinctness is 
contrasted in confusion and is a stricter notion than clarity. 
An idea niriy he clear without being distinct, but a dLstinct 
idea is alway.s clear. Descartes claimed that sorting our what 
!s clear and distinct from what is obscure and confused is a la¬ 
borious task. However, since this criterion relies on the 
intellecth-i power, it is usually criticised as failing to provide a 
g{'inline solution to the problem of the validation of human 
knowledge, for it sinrply declares that truth is self-manifest¬ 
ing to the human mind, 

"T call a perception “clear' when it is present and acecs- 
.sible to the attentive mind, . . T call a perception Mistinct’ if, 
as well as being clear, it is so sharply separated from all nrh- 
er perceptions that It contains within itself only what is 
clear, —Descartes t The Fh[lo.<iffphieal Writifjgs Ctr. by Cot- 
tingham ei al), DJHb, vol. 1, p. 208, 

Closed sentence, see open sentence 
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Closed society , see ojjcn society 


Cogito ergo sum 

; Latin: 1 think, therefore I am. J The first principle or 
first tmth ol Descartes* rnetfiphysical system, I can doubt ev¬ 
erything. including whether I have a body. Bur as long as 1 
am engaged in the process of thinking, T exist. Even if 1 
doubt my existence, there must exist an '*\" who can doubt. 
It would be a contradiction to deny the existence of some¬ 
thing which is thinking, d'hus this proposition is certain and 
indubitable, h is the first limitation t.o the agnostic doubt, 
and the starting-poini of strict knowledge. It implies, of 
course, some- prior knowledge of the meamiig rj{ t.he terms 
involved and their logical implications* hut it is the first, mat¬ 
ter of existence of which one can he sure. The proposit.iori 
might [jc construed syllogistieally as presupposing a major 
premise 'hat everything that thinks exists. But Descartes 
emphasised that the certainty of my exist.entre is not a logitral 
inference; rather \\ is an individual and immediate aci of 
i iuTiking. 

"'Observing that this truth D am thinking, therefore T 
exist* i.hgn (.'ogito hrgfi was so firm and sure that all 

rite most extravagant supiatsirions of the sceptics were inca¬ 
pable cd siiaking It. 7 derided that 1 could accept it without 
scruple as the first principle of the philosophy of 1 was seek- 
ifig. ** ■■ Descartes, Dh-.coiirx-t' f»? Mi? , IV, 
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Coj^nitive science; 


CugnitJun 

Cfrom Latin 1 cognitiot awarene.ss, or the formatiofi o{ 
the ideas of sotnetbing ] Cognitio is usually translated as 
“knowledge''; but this is not precise. While “knowledge” is 
also used to translate “jcrenfm", Descartes distinguished cog¬ 
nition from knowledge iscientia) , for much of our cognition 
is confused and inadequate, Spinoza distinguished among 
three grades of cognition. The first grade is composed of 
mere second-hand opinion, imagination and cognition derived 
from shifting experience, This kind of cognition admits of 
falsity. The second grade is reason {ratio) which seeks the 
underlying reason or cause of phenomena, and to find neces¬ 
sary truths. The third and highest grade is intuitive knowl¬ 
edge {.scie.Tiiia intuitive) which advances from adequate ideas 
of the essence of attributes to the adequate knowledge of the 
essence of things. The distinction between intuitive knowl¬ 
edge and reason roughly corresponds to Aristotle’s distinc¬ 
tion between nous which grasps the first principles and 
apodeij:ts (demonstration) which involves deduction from the 
established first principles. 

In general philosophical usage, cognition comprises 
those states and processes leading to knowledge and is distin¬ 
guished from, sensation, feeling and volition- In contempo¬ 
rary cognitive psychology and cognitive sciences, cognition is 
viewed as the representational states and processes of the 
mind, including not only thinking, but also language-using, 
symbol-manipulating and behaviour-controlling. 

Cognition of the first kind alone is the cause of falsity; 
cognition of the second and third orders is necessarily 
true, ” Spinoza, Ethics^ TI, proposition 41. 

Cognitive science 

An interdisciplinary investigation of human cognition 
and cognitive processes such as thinking! reasoning, memo¬ 
ry, attention, learning, mental representation, perception 
and problem solving, h emerged in the 1970s, and psycholo¬ 
gy, linguistics, philosophy, neuroscience, computer science, 
and artificial intelligence all contribute to this enterprise. 
While artificial intelligence attempts to get computing ma¬ 
chines to approximate a human mind, the basic idea of cogni¬ 
tive science is to view the human mind as a computer-like in¬ 
formation processing system. It is hence an attempt to under- 
stfind rhti human cognition system in terms of the develop¬ 
ments of computer science and artificial intelligence. Initially 
cognitive science viewed computation as the manipulation of 
symbols, but its recent development has taken the form of 
conncctionism or neural network modelling. 

“The basic inspiration of cognitive science went some¬ 
thing like this: human beings do information processing. ” — 
Searle, in Runnin and Tsui-James Ceds. ), The Elackvoell 
Companion to Philosophy ^ 1996, p. 13. 
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Cognitive value 

A term Frege introduced to contrast with truth-value, 
The truth-value of a sentence is its truth or falsity and does 
not vary if we substitute for one of its components another 
term having the same reference. Howevert the substitution 
might result in a different understanding of the sentence. For 
the substitute term might have the same reference (that is, 
what it designates) but different senses (that is, what it 
means). Hence, the substantial information the sentence 
conveys will be changed. This sense is the cognitive value of 
a sentence, which we understand when we understand the 
sentence. Cognitive value is also called epistemic value, 

**a — a and a “ b are obviously statements of differing 
cognitive value. ” —Frege, Collected Papers^ 1984, p. 157. 

Cognitivism 

Ethical theories which hold that there is knowledge of 
moral facts and that normative ethical judgements can be said 
to be true or false. Cognitivism includes the majority of tra¬ 
ditional ethical theories. In contrast, noncognitivism, repre¬ 
sented by emotivism and prescriptivism, holds that moral 
statements do not possess truth-values and cannot be 
known. Outside of ethics, cognitivism is a psychological the¬ 
ory which explains behaviour by appeal to the information¬ 
processing states of the physical brain. 

“Roughly, cognitivists hold that there is ethical knowl¬ 
edge: non-cognitivists deny it. ” —Hancock, T-utentietk Cen¬ 
tury Et kies* 1974, p, 12. 
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Coherence theory of truth 

A theory taking truth to consist in coherent relations 
among the members of a set of beliefs and propositions, 
rather than in relations between a proposition and a corre¬ 
sponding fact. This theory arises due to the failure of the 
correspondence theory of truth to provide a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the nature of correspondence. The coherence of 
a proposition with other propositions is the ultimate criterion 
of truth. Truth is defined in terms of the coherence of propo¬ 
sitions. Coherence usually means consistency and interdepen¬ 
dence. Generally speaking, the proponents of this theory 
have their philosophical outlook shaped by an admiration for 
mathematics. For many rationalists, this theory of truth is 
an essential ingredient in their epistemology. In the twenti¬ 
eth century this theory was proposed by the idealist Bradley 
and the logical positivist Neurath, and was most recently de¬ 
fended by Rescher. Its major problem is that it generally 
goes beyond one’s power to put a proposition into a holistic 
system of beliefs. Furthermore, a proposition might he co¬ 
herent with others in its system, but the system as a whole 
might be incompatible with another system of beliefs. Ac¬ 
cordingly. coherence and truth do not seem to be the same, 
A coherence theory of truth may be seen,in an essen- 
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Colleclive responsibility 


tially regulative; role governing the considerations relating to 
the classification of empirical propositions as true, rather than 
claiming to present the constitutive essence of truth as 
such. ' Rescher 1 T/re Cokemnrfi: Theory of Truth* 1973, p. 
39. 

Coherent ism 

[from Latin: cohaen^re* to adhere together, stick to¬ 
gether] Coherentism is a theory of epistemic justification, in 
opposition to foundationalism. It denies the view that there is 
a set of self-warranting perceptual beliefs which serve as the 
ultimate justification for all other beliefs. Instead it suggests 
that all beliefs form a network within which each has equal 
epistemic status. A cognitive system is a family of interrelat¬ 
ed theses that are linked to one another by an interlacing net¬ 
work of connections. These connections are inferential in na¬ 
ture but not necessarily deductive. Justification is a matter of 
coherence. A belief is justified if and only if it coheres with 
the background system of beliefs. There are various ways of 
understanding the nature of coherence; and different views of 
what coherence is form different versions of coherentism. 
Since coherence is essentially an internal relation among be¬ 
liefs , there is a major difficulty for coherentism to deal with, 
1. e. how to fill the gap betweert Justified belief and external 
reality. li is also difficult to accommodate this theory with 
perceptual knowledge. In another usage, coherentism means 
the view that a complete inductive logic is restricted to a 
principle of credal coherence. 

"'Loherentism. .. views the network-micrrelatedness of 
factual theses as the criteria! standard of their accept 
ability. ” — Rescher , Cognitive Systematizatton * 1979, p. 66. 

Collective predicate, (.loodman’s term for mass noun 


Collective responsibility 

Modern ethics has been traditionally individualistic in 
the sense that only the individual can be the focus of ethical 
consideration and that an action of a group can be morally 
meaningful only when it can he reduced to the actions of indi¬ 
viduals. Rut there is a tendency ro believe that in certain cir¬ 
cumstance we can have a notion of group or collective respon¬ 
sibility which cannot lie reduced to individual responsibility. 
For example, some seek to ascribe responsibility or blame 
colleciivety to white South Africans under apartheid and to 
Germans as a whole under the Nazi regime. The problem is 
how to talk about this group responsibility. Tt does not seem 
correct to model it on the discourse of individual responsibili¬ 
ty. What Is important is to define what the group is. It is 
generally thought that the group in question should nor be a 
random collection of individuals, but must be one which has 
a group cohesion and identity. All its members should have 
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t{;nimori iiuercsifi find a sense of pride and shaine in the 
group. Bhiiiie or responsibility should be ascribed to this kind 
of groop not only when alS of its members do something 
wrong, bin also when some of its rnembers commit signifi¬ 
cant h'fimew'orthy actions in virtne of their membership. "The 
issue, along with similar questions regarding group interest, 
group lights and group justice, remains open and is unlikely 
to be settled until we have a better understanding of the 
metaphysical nature of social entities and the relationship be¬ 
tween groups and their members. 

‘‘My account makes it a necessary condition for the as¬ 
cription of collective responsibility to unorganised groups 
that each member of a group engage in acts or omissions 
which contribute to the harmful consequences for which the 
group is held coUeotiveiv' responsible, *' —May, The Morality 
oj (hrrjjt/js, 1987, p, 75, 

Collectivism 

Itt contrast to individualism» which gives priority to indi¬ 
vidual iniercsrs over collective interestvS, the view that the 
common interests of a group or society are more irnportant 
than rhe intere.sts of its individual naembeis. The significance 
of an individual cannot be considered apart from the group or 
state to which he belongs, and an individual can flourish or 
fJevelop friicdonr only within the necessary background condi¬ 
tions providefi by some collectivity. When the interests of an 
individual and society clash, the individual should concede in 
order to allow the society to meet its goals. Like indtvidual- 
isrn, iiollectivisni has ethical, metaphysical, explanaiury and 
methodological versions, which need not all be accepted. 
One can accept the claim that there are collective entities Itke 
families or states which have some kind of metaphysical pri ■ 
Ovily over their individual members without accepting a moral 
priority for :he goals of the collective over the aims of the in- 
dividuais. 

Often collectivism is equated with socialism on ihe basis 
of Marx’s exjjlanatioti of social and liistorical phenomena in 
terms of class conflict based on the forces and relations of 
production and of his understanding of individualism as a 
product of the capitalist mode of production. -Socialism pro¬ 
poses the use of the apparatus of state and government power 
TO control - command and regulate the economy and various 
other sectors tif civil society for the good of the proletariat 
and ultimately other social edasstvs until class-based society is 
superseded by communism, 1'bia sophisticated theory and its 
criticism raise many fundamental questions about the irlaims 
of collectivism. 

"1 use the term ‘coUectivism’ only for a doctrine which 
emphasrses the .significance of some collective or group, for 
instance, the. staic Cor a certain states or a nation j or a 
class) as against that of the individual. —Popper, The Open 
Sficier.y -.ind it.c- iLHcmies, 194-5, 1 , p. 203, 
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CoTnrnttn constant rirgumi^iiLt 


Command 

As fi ['cntTfil coiicfipt in K^inrVs moral philo.sophvf a law 
vbai: must be obeyed and followed even in opposition (.0 incli¬ 
nation, A command is formulated through an imperative and 
is expressed as an ought. It is the subjection or conformity of 
the inclinaiions of the will to objective moral law. Categori¬ 
cal imperatives arc commands m the absolute sense* while 
hypothetical imperatjvevS are commands that are snhjcct to 
certain conditions regarding the aims of those to whom they 
are addressed. In contemporary philosophy of language, a 
command is a kind of speech act which, when addressed to 
other people, expresses a mandate and involves a prescrip¬ 
tion, The logic of commands or Imperatives has been part of 
a more general development of contemporary logic. 

^The representation of an objective principle insofar as it 
necessitates the will is called a command (of reason)*” - 
Kant, ijrfmndumrk nf the Metaphysics of Morals* p- 413. 

Command theory of law 

A th eory that can he traced to Jeremy Rentham, but 
which became widely known through the work of his disciple 
John Austin, who elaborated the theory in The Pnnsince of 
Jurisprudejice Deietmined <l^f32)* Austin rejected the claim 
of natural law theory that positive law is derived from natural 
law. Instead , he defined law as a species of command issued 
by a sovereign person or body, that has purpose or power to 
inflict punishment. Law is a coercive method of social con¬ 
trol. and we do not have an option to avoid following legal 
requirements. In his understanding, a command has two as¬ 
pects, <a) It signifies a desire or wish conceived by a rational 
being; Cb) it can inflict evil or harm on those who fail to sat¬ 
isfy this desire. Accordingly, his definition of law excludes 
customary law, constitutional law and international law, be¬ 
cause they are not commands in his sense. If the sovereign 
ha.s stipulated a .sanction, one is under a legal duty. Austin'., 
command theory of law is generally criticised as being loo 
narrow, for law does more than merely command. In recent 
rimes, his definition of law is examined by If. I.. A. Hart in 
TAe Concept of Im.'w, 

■'.Austin's particular theory is often called ‘the command 
theory of law' because he makes the concept of command 
central in his account, of law and maintains that all laws are 
commands, even when they do not take a form that appears 
imperative in nature. ” Murphy and Coleman, The Philoso 
phy of /.uTtj, 1984, p. 23. 
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Commensurability , sec incommensurability 
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Common good 

The public and shared interests of & coTmnunity, such as 
peace, order and security, thf* enpyrncnt of which by some 
community members does not. prevent enjoyment of it by oth¬ 
ers, The common good is contrasted to individual or private 
goods, the enjoyment of which precludes the rights of others 
to them. The common good is essential for human happiness 
and every member of the community is obliged to pursue it. 
In the traditional theory of natural law, protecting and pro¬ 
moting the common good is the sufficient and necessary con¬ 
dition for the authenticity of the Jaw. The existence of the 
common good demands that the individual should be subordi¬ 
nate ro the community and that in certain circumstances indi¬ 
vidual interests should be sacrificed to secure the common 
good. \ major issue in contemporary ethical and political 
theory is to justify the rationality and scope of this subordi¬ 
nation and sacrifice. 

“Government is assumed to aim at the common good, 
that is, at maintaining conditions and achieving objectives 
that are similarly to everyone's advantage. —Rawls, A The¬ 
ory of Justice^ 197L, p, 333. 

Common notion 

[Greek: koine ennoia^ A Stoic term for notions which 
refer ttv the most basic features of a conceived object and 
which arise naturally in the minds of all sensible men. These 
notions are thought to be self-validating, self-evident and are 
the (Starting point of all reasoning and investigation. In 
luuclid’s geometry, common noiions are axioms or fir.st prin¬ 
ciples. Tn modern philosophy, some philosophers such as 
Thomas Reid consider them as intuitively known and unques^ 
tionabic beliefs which arc generally accepted and arise out of 
natural Instinct. Descartes used the conception of common 
noiion for fundamental logical truths or axioms, such as “It 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the 
same time”. The truth of a common notion is completely as¬ 
sured, According to Descartes, we do not arrive at these no¬ 
tions OUT of natural instinct. They are rather acquired by the 
natural light of reason, though some people whose natural 
light is obstructed would not perceive them properly. Com¬ 
mon notions form a part, of the content of the mind and are a 
condivioii of knowledge. 

C.omrann notions. . . are. as it were, links which con¬ 
nect other simple natures together and whose self-evidence is 
the basis for all the rational inferences we make. ” - ■ 
Descartes, The Philosophiral Writings Ctr. by Cottingham et 
aO T 198G . I, p, 4S, 


Common sense 

The natural and ordinary beliefs which are taken for 
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Commonwealth 


granted by people independent of philosophical training. 
While rationalistic philosophy often starts by challenging and 
rejecting common sense, there is a kind of philosophy which 
argues that the general consent which exists regarding the 
views of common sense offers justification for accepting them 
in preference to sceptical or revisionary doctrines. Historical¬ 
ly t Thomas Reid» the main figure in the Scottish school of 
common sense, argued with great subtlety against Hume’s 
scepticism and his associated theory of ideas. G. E. Moore t 

the leading defender of common sense in this century, chiims 
in his famous paper ‘‘A fiiefense of Common Sensethat a 
philosopher’s common sense convictions are more certain 
than any of the arguments purporting to establish scepticism. 

-Another meaning of common sense, initiated by Aristo¬ 
tle CGreek, koine aisikesi.O ^ refers to a faculty which inte¬ 
grates the data from the five specialised senses. This mean¬ 
ing is accepted by the scholastics and also elaborated in the 
philosophy of Descartes. Kant adapted the Aristotelian no¬ 
tion to form an account of common sense as reflective, public 
and critical in contrast to what he saw as Reid’s vulgar ac¬ 
count of common sense, 

''Both common sense and physics supplement precepts 
by the assumption that things do not cease to exist when un¬ 
perceived. ^ Russell, Human Kno-wledge, 1948, p. 340, 

Commnn sense morality 

Pre-theorctical moral convictions, held by ordinary peo¬ 
ple. Its value in ethics has been a subject of dispute. While 
some philosophers, such as Plato and Aquinas, believe that 
ordinary morality must be subject to theoretical examination 
and guidance, others, such as Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, those 
in the British moral sense tradition, moral intuitionists, 
Rawls and applied ethical theorists, believe that an adequate 
ethics must lie primarily in systematising our common sense 
moral judgements. Tf the conclusions derived from a moral 
theory deeply conflict with common sense, the theory itself 
must he defective. Common sense morality denies that we 
need moral experts to guide our daily life, but it must combat 
moral relativism and can face a demand to provide a criterion 
to test the adequacy of common sense moral beliefs. 

1 submit that analogous to this internal common sense 
of law there is an internal common sense of morality which 
every rational morality ought to respect. '"- Cooper. The Di¬ 
versity of Moral I'hifiking, 1981, p. 202. 

Common sense psychology, another term for folk psychology 


Commonwealth 

In n broad sense, a rummonwealth contrasts with the 
state oJ nature and is identical with a civil state or civilas. In 
a narrow sense, it is government, in particular democratic 
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government. Both HobbeiJ and I^ocke endorsed the broad 
sense, A commonwealth as a civil state is formed when peo¬ 
ple in a state of nature consent to give up some of their rights 
and power in exchange for the protection of other rights; and 
powers. Tt is generally believed that in a commonwealth peo¬ 
ple can live in a peaceful and orderly manner* A common¬ 
wealth must have some form of government ^ that is, some 
system of subjection and obedience. In this regard it is differ¬ 
ent from a community in which there is no system of subjec¬ 
tion. Both Hobbes and Locke held that a commonwealth 
should be one coherent living body* Among the various 
forms of government a commonwealth might have, Hobbes 
preferred monarchy, while Locke proposed democracy* 

“By common-wealth, I must be understood all along to 
mean* not a Democracy, or any form of government, but any 
independent community which the Latinea signified by the 
word Ciuifa.T, to which the word which best answers in our 
language * is commonwealth, and most properly expresses 
such a Society of Man, which Communities or city in English 
does not* for there may he subordinate Communities in a 
Government,” —Locke, treatises on Governments 2, 

Sect* 133. 

Communicative action 

For Habermas, a distinct and crucially important type of 
social interaction that is oriented toward reaching mutual un¬ 
derstanding through a process of argumentation. Within such 
action, participants harmonise their respective plans on the 
basis of having a common understanding of the situation and 
make claims that all concerned can accept as valid. Commu¬ 
nicative action seeks public agreement rather than private ad¬ 
vantage : agents do not seek to influence others to act in ways 
solely favouring their own interests and plans* Communica¬ 
tive action is opposed to strategic action, in which individual 
participants are oriented toward achieving their own goals by 
manipulating their opponents. Strategic action is instrumen¬ 
tal and egoistic, with individual agents seeking to achieve 
their ends by any effective means. Communicative action is a 
matter of dialogue and is characterised by reciprocity. There 
are implicit canons of normative validity in communicative ac¬ 
tion , and each side acts out of unforced obligations based up¬ 
on mutual understanding. Discourse is the idealisation of 
communicative action* Philosophy should reveal the universal 
conditions determining the possibility of communicative ac¬ 
tion. It should show how communicative actions of different 
types are embedded in historical situations and how they 
change in historical time* The theory of communicative ac¬ 
tion is inspired by speech act theory. 

"The concept of communicative action preiiupposes lan¬ 
guages as the medium for a kind of reaching understanding, 
in the course of which participants, through relating to a 
world, reciprocally raise validity claims that can be accepted 
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CommunitarianiistTi 


or contested* —Habermas, The Theory of (Communicative 
Actiont 1, 1984, p. 99. 

Communicative ethics, another name for discourse ethics 

Communicative rationalisation, see communicative rationality 


Communicative rationality 

Habermas’s term for the rationality that is implicitly 
contained in the structure of human speech and shared by aJl 
competent speakers. Standard accounts of rationality repre¬ 
sent it as involving one dimensional logical relations between 
propositions and as centred in the thought and action of indi¬ 
vidual subjects. In contrast, comniuriicative rationality is two 
dimcrifiional and involves a dialogical relationship between 
different speakers. The traditional conception of rationality is 
represented in the paradigm of our knowledge of objects, 
while communicative rationality is expressed in the paradigm 
of mutual understanding between subjects who are capable of 
speech and action and in an understanding of the world which 
is decentred away from the individual subject. It is the 
life-world rationality, dealing with the inter subjectivity of 
valid claims. Its sphere of validity corresponds to the sphere 
of human speech. For Habermas, the notion of communica¬ 
tive rationality is the basis for communicative action. He calls 
the proces.s by which communicative action replaces strategic 
action communicative rationalisation, 

“This communicative rationality recalls older ideas of lo¬ 
gos , inasmuch as it brings along with it the connotations of a 
noncoercively unifying, consensus-building force of a dis¬ 
course in which the participants overcome their at first sub¬ 
jectively biased views in favour of a rationally motivated 
agreement” —Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse of 
h^odernity (tr. Lawrence), 1987, p. 315, 

Com mu n I tar i an In m 

A family of positions which stand in contrast to liberal 
individualism. While liberal individualism, which developed 
from utilitarian and Kantian thought to Rawls and Nozick, 
focu.ses on the individual as the bearer of rights and aa the 
centre of moral and political analysis, communitarianism 
shifts this focu.ti to the community. It insists that the individ¬ 
ual is embedded into a concrete moral, social, historical and 
political context which is constitutive of individual identity. 
Hence communitarianism replaces the atomistic conception of 
the person with a contextualist view of human identity and 
agency. It emphasises the social nature of life and the rela¬ 
tionships constituting the person and society rather than free¬ 
dom of choice. It claims that communal good is prior to indi¬ 
vidual rights and that there is no single distributive principle 
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that is applicable to all social goods. The intelligibility and 
justification of Justice must be connected to tradition and the 
shared conception of the good* We cannot stand outside the 
discourse and traditions of particular societies. The major 
proponents of communitarianism include A. MacIntyrei M. 
Sandel, C. Taylor and R, Rortyt but the position, has not 
yet been systematised and does not have a common manb 
festo. The major charge facing at least some communitarian 
positions is that they have conservative social and political 
implications and that they make cross-cultural criticism diffb 
cult. 

*‘As the name suggests, communitarianism is concerned 
with community, and more particularly its absence from the 
liberal account. ” — Arcbard, in Bunniti and Tsui-James 
(eds) , Blackwell Companion to Philosophy ^ 1995, p. 269, 

Community 

In ethics , community is not an institution which is or¬ 
ganised for any special purpose in accordance with rules. In¬ 
stead it is the social context in which members are united by 
mutual co-operation and reciprocity. Community in this 
sense has been seen as a virtue in traditional conceptions of 
the good or ideal society, T.iberal individualism places priori¬ 
ty on the individvial in contrast to community by isolating in¬ 
dividuals from their historical and social context and treating 
individuals as abstract bearers of rights. Contemporary com¬ 
munitarianism argues that community rather than the individ¬ 
ual should be the basis of ethics and political theory. The 
community is constitutive of the individual's identity. It is a 
formative context and an organic whole rather than an aggre¬ 
gate of atoms. This idea can be traced to Aristotle's empha¬ 
sis on the role of the polls in the cultivation of virtues and 
Hegel’s doctrine of Sittlichkcit. Since in a contemporary soci¬ 
ety, national identity and historical, ethical or religious 
identities do not coincide, the boundaries of political commu¬ 
nities have become unclear, 

‘'Integrity demands that the public standards of the com¬ 
munity be both made and seen, so far as this is possible, to 
express a single, coherent scheme of justice and fairness in 
the right relation. Dworkin, La-aPs Empire, 1986, p. 
219. 

Com pat i bills in 

Also called soft determinisnn, a position which holds 
that determinism and free will are compatible. Hence human 
actions can be caused, but still be free. Free actions are not 
uncaused actions, but are actions that are closely linked with 
an agent’s inner causation through one’s own beliefs and de¬ 
sires. On this view, I did X freely means that if I had wanted 
to I could have done otherwise and that 1 did X as a result of 
my own desire and deliberation rather than as a result of be¬ 
ing compelled and coerced, ,4ccr>rdingly the study of human 
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Complete notion 


beings tan yield some predictability within the terms of an in¬ 
exact science, although complete accuracy is not. possible. 
The truth of determinism carries no threat to moral responsi¬ 
bility. For ireedom is in contrast with coercion or constraint, 
rather than with having a cause. That my action is causally 
determined docs not entail that 1 am constrained to do it and 
does not entail that I am not free. The proponents of this 
view include Hume and Mill. In contrast, incompatibilism, 
also called hard determinism, holds that determinism and 
free will ate not conipjaiible and that the truth of determinism 
will destroy the grounds of moral responsibility. 

“Comparibilist philosophers ascribe to us a single con¬ 
ception of the initiation of action, and a kind of belief as to 
the sufficiency of this initiation in so far as moral approval 
and disapproval are concerned. The conception is that of a 
voluntary action, and here a determinism is taken to affect 
moral responsibility not af all. ” —HondeHch, Conse¬ 

quence of Determinism y 1983, p. 170. 

Competence and perrormance 

A distinction drawn by Chomsky. Competence is a 
person’s acquaintance with a set of grammatical rules which 
are abstracted to a considerable degree from actual linguistic 
activities. It is the person’s underlying linguistic ability. Per¬ 
formance applies this competence in actual circumstances to 
produce grammatical .sentences. According to Chomsky, a 
linguist should be concerned with linguistic competence 
rather than the non-regularities of actual performance. A 
suitable grammar should be a description of an ideal speaker- 
hemet’s intrinsic compcience. The distinction between com¬ 
petence and performance is related to Sauasure’s distinction 
between (angue and par<de. It is also said to be close to 
Ryle’s distinction between knowing how and knowing that, 
but this claim is controversial. 

'‘We thus make a fundamental distinction between com¬ 
petence (the speaker-hearer’s knowledge of his language) 
and performance (the actual use of language in concrete situ¬ 
ations). ” ■ -Chomsky, Aspens of the Theory of Syntacr. , p, 
4. 


Complete notion 

For I.eibnii:, a concept of an object which contains all 
the predicates truly attributable to that object. The objects 
of .such a concept can only be the individuals which are the 
real subject., of categorical judgements. Correspondingly, an 
entity is an individual substance if and only if its concept is 
comidete. .An iiidividu.al is nothing but the object of a com-. 
|)lct.c concept. In comparison, an accident is a being whose 
notion docs not tnclude everything that can he attributed to 
the subject to which the notion U attributed. Since an indi¬ 
vidual contains all the predicates in itself, and is a complete 
world, many other propositions in Leibniz’s metaphysics are 
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derived directly from his account of a'Complete notion, such 
as the thesis of the identity of indiscermbles, the thesis that 
individuflls are ungenerable and indestructible, the thesis that 
individuals are incapable of real interaction and the thesis 
that each substance is quasi-omniscient and quasi-omnipotent 
since each is a micro-cosmos. 

“We can say that the nature of an individual substance 
or of a complete being is to have a notion so cotnplete that it 
IS sufficient to contain and to allow us to deduce from it all 
the predicates^ of the subject to which this notion is attribut¬ 
ed. ” — Leibniz, Di.'ia}urse on Metaphysics^ p. B. 

Completeness 

A property ascribed to a system of formal logic, an ax¬ 
iomatic system or a theory, generally meaning that all truths 
of the system or the theory can he derived or proved within 
the system or theory, A logical system is semantically com¬ 
plete if and only if all of its semantically valid formulae are 
theorems of the system. It is syntactically complete if an ad¬ 
dition of a non-theorem will lead to inconsistency. Syntacti¬ 
cal completeness is the stronger sense of completeness. A 
theory is complete or negation-complete if any of its state¬ 
ments or the negation of that statement is provable within 
the theory. However, according to GodeLs theorem, none of 
the systems of ordinary arithmetic is complete for it must ei¬ 
ther be inconsistent or contain at least one truth which is not 
provable within the system itself. This thesis of incomplete¬ 
ness effectively undermines Hilbert^s programme of providing 
mathematical proofs of its own consistency, 

'^The notion of completeness of a logical system has a se¬ 
mantical motivation, consisting roughly in the inteiition that 
the systent shall have all possible theorems not in conflict 
with the interpretation. —Church, Introduction, to Matke- 
maiicai Ijygic ■, 19S6, p, 109. 

Complex Ideas 

Locke distinguished between simple and complex ideas. 
While simple ideas come directly from sensation or reflec¬ 
tion, complex ideas are compounded by the mind from simple 
ideas and can also he decompo.sed into them. Complex ideas 
are the results of mental operation on simple ideas, and their 
existence indicates that we are not entirely passive in experi¬ 
ence, In the first edition of his Essays Locke divided complex 
ideas into modes, substances (ideas) and relations. Modes, 
such fta triangle or gratitude, are said nor to contain the sup¬ 
position of subsisting by themselves, but are dependent on 
substances- fiubatanres, ideas such as man or sheep, are tak¬ 
en to represent distinct particular things subsisting by them¬ 
selves. Relations consist in the consideration and comparison 
of one idea with another. However, in the fourth edition of 
the Essay , relations became products of the mind’., power of 
comparing both simple and complex ideas with one another. 
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Compound thought 


In that edition Locke added a new category j that is general 
ideas or univetsaLs^ which are the results of abstraction in 
which the mind separates ideas from all other ideas that ac¬ 
company them in their real existence, 

‘‘When the understanding is once stored with these sim¬ 
ple ideas-, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite 
them, even to an almost infinite variety, and so can make at 
pleasure new complex ideas^ Locke, An Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding ^ IL 2. 2, 
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Compositional ity 

A language is compositional if its syntactically complex 
expressions, for example sentences, derive their meanings 
fro m their syntactic structures and the meanings of their lexi¬ 
cal constituents. For instance, the meaning of the sentence 
“Snow is white” is a function of the meaning of ‘‘snow”, the 
meaning of “white” and the places that these expressions oc¬ 
cupy ill the subject-predicate structure of the sentence. The 
semantic feature of compositionality has a wide application in 
the philosophy of language. It also forms the basis for the 
truth-conditional theory of meaning, A satisfactory semantic 
theory should explain how the meanings of small expressions 
contribute to the meanings of larger ones that contain them. 
It has become the principle that the meaning of an expression 
is a function of the meaning of its parts and the syntactic 
structure of these parts. This principle is generally ascribed 
to Frege and is also called the Fregean Principle. 

“The principle of compositionality: The meaning of an 
expression is a monotonic function of the meaning of its parts 
and the way they are put together. ” ---Lann, Formal Seman¬ 
tics-, 1993, p. 4, 

Compound thought 

Analogous to a compound sentence, which consists of 
two or more sentences. Frege introduced the notion of com¬ 
pound thought, which is a whole combined out of two or 
more thoughts by something that is not a thought. As a com¬ 
pound sentence is itself a sentence, a compound thought is it¬ 
self a thought, and it can also he compounded into other 
thoughts. Frege distinguishes six different types of com¬ 
pound thought. With A and B representing different single 
thoughts, they are (1) A and Bj (2) (not A) and (not B); 
(3) (not A) and B, (-1) not (A and B), (5) not. (not A) and 
(not B), and ((5) not ( (not A) and B). Frege believed that 
in a mathematical compound thought, if one component is re¬ 
placed by another thought having the same truth-value, the 
now compournl thought has the same true-value as the origi¬ 
nal. The idea is central to propositional logic. 

“By ‘compound thought" I shall understand a thought 
consisting of thoughts, hut none of thoughts alone,” 
Frege, Collected Papers-, p. 391- 
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Compromise 

The agreement reached through joint negotiations by 
contending parties alter each party makes some concessions 
from its initial demands. Compromise is based on the premise 
that for each party co-operation in dealing with the issues in 
question is better than the breakdown of the relationship. 
Surrender of some goals is seen by each as helping to secure 
other and perhaps more important goals. When compromise 
in this sense applies to conflicts arising from rationally irrec¬ 
oncilable ethical commitments ♦ it is called moral compro¬ 
mise. Moral compromise is necessary lor people within a so¬ 
ciety where conflicting moral principles and interests prevail. 
Otherwise a peaceful ahd non-coercive agreement on a single 
course of action by proponents of opposing principles cannot 
be achieved. However, because moral compromise involves 
sacrificing basic principles and can damage the integrity of the 
moral agents* it normally carries a derogatory sense. Com¬ 
promise always involves a tension between uniting with peo¬ 
ple with different moral convictions and maintaining loyalty 
to one'^s principles and oneself. This tension leads to discus¬ 
sion of how we should understand the roie of moral principles 
and integrity. 

‘'Compromise is both something ‘reached* and a ‘way 
of reaching*. As something reached, a compromise is a certain 
type of outcome of a conflict or disagreement; as a way of 
teaching, it is a process for resolving conflict or disagree¬ 
ment,'* ^Benjamin, Spliithig the Differences, 1990, p. 4. 

Computational model of mind 

While artificial intelligence attempts to get computing 
machines to approximate the abilities of minds, cognitive sci¬ 
ence is based on the assumption that mind is a machine, with 
the implication for the philosophy of mind that the mind is 
viewed as a computational information-processing system. 
Philosophers who accept this analogy attempt to solve prob¬ 
lems regarding the mind/body relationship in terms of this 
analogy. They try to reveal facts about human functional and 
representational organisation by modelling them on the basis 
of a computer’s internal set-up. This is the project of assimi¬ 
lating mind to computer. Advocates of different understand¬ 
ings of cornputation develop different models. But various as¬ 
pects of the whole project have been criticised. One of the 
most influential objections is presented in Searle’s Chinese 
Room argument which seeks to show that the mind is not 
merely a kind of software or program. 

"That causal relations reconstruct inferential relations is 
a foundational assumption of computational theories of men¬ 
tal processes. ” —Fodor and Lepore, Holism 1992, p. 179. 

Computer FunctioimlUni, another term for the strong thesit 
of A1 
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Concept and object 


Concept 

A general rorion or idea that may apply to a mulriplicity 
of things and that is expressed by general words. It is the 
simplest content of our thinking. Concepts are contrasted to 
proper names, which refer only to one individual thing. Indi¬ 
vidual fall under concepts, and we talk about individuals in 
terms of concepts. Concepts themselves admit degree of gen¬ 
erality. A genus concept is wider in extension than a species 
concept. A concept is a component of propositions. It medi¬ 
ates between the mind and physical reality, and is a psycho¬ 
logical entity with a non-psychological content. Hence it be¬ 
longs to what Frege called the third realm, A centra] concern 
for analytical philosophy is to classify our most fundamental 
concepts by analysing their contents and their logical rela¬ 
tions with other concepts. Philosophy is concerned with 
analysing concepts such as truth, meaning, person, mind, 
body, justice, goodness, object, cause, matter, motion, 
space, time, beauty and their logical relations. Such con¬ 
cepts have wide applications and are crucial in expressing and 
understanding. Often, their analysis takes place within the 
contcM of sophisticated theories using many basic concepts 
rather than in tsolatifin. Concepts t.heiiiselves do not admit of 
truth or falsity, but the propositions of which concepts are 
components are the bearers of truth value, Frege distin¬ 
guished cOTiccpts from objects, suggesting that the former 
are expressed by predicates, while the latter by subjects or 
names, 

‘“A representation through reason is a concept. ., Uni¬ 
versal representations are concepts, and concepts are univer¬ 
sal representations. ” -Kant. I/tctur^s on IjOf^ir (ed. by 
Young), 1992. p. 201. 

Concept and object 

A distinction ba.scd by Frege on an analogy between 
functional expressions in matheroatics and subject-predicate 
proposition.,, according to which such propositions can be 
analysed in terms of argument and function. Concepts are 
given through the functional aspect or the predicate part of a 
proposition. Predicate expressions are concept words. The 
argument of the function or the subject part of a proposition 
stands for an individual object. In the subject-predicate for-, 
mula, predicates are taken formally, referring not to an indi¬ 
vidual. but to a form or essence. In mathematics, each func¬ 
tion is incomplete aod contains an empty space to be filled by 
the argument. Simikirly, in propositions a concept is unsatu- 
rated, and can be completed by various objects picked out by 
subject terms. For Frege, this combination of predicate and 
subject terms to introduce concepts and to pick out objects to 
complete them is the way that language works. 

Frege also distinguished between first order concepts 
(under which objects fall) and second order concepts (under 
which concepts fall) and derived a corresponding distinction 
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between first order and second order predicates, Frege 
claimed that the major fault in the ontological proof for the 
existence of God is that it treats exiateaee as a first order 
concept, while it is actually a second order concept. 

The distinction between concepts and objects suggests 
that predicates correspond to concepts rather than to objects 
and that the abstract objects expressed by the concept are 
parasitic upon concrete objects. This position can claim to 
correct Aristotle’s view that predicates correspond to ob¬ 
jects. Aristotle’s ten categories (ten forms of predication) 
can be regarded as ten kinds of concepts under which con¬ 
crete objects fall. The notions of concept and object reflect 
more precisely the roles performed in language by predicates 
and subjects. But they also create a paradox that 'The con¬ 
cept is not a concept, but an object for it is a definite 

entity which is not incomplete and which can be referred to. 
This paradox leads Wittgenstein to distinguish formal con¬ 
cepts from ordinary concepts. 

“The concept (as I understand the word) is predicative. 
On the other hand^ a name of an object, a proper name, is 
quite incapable of being used as a gramniatical predicate. ” ^ 
Frege, “On Concept and Object’', in Geach and Black (eds), 
Philosophical Writings of Goitlob Frege ^ 1966, p. 43. 

Concepts of reflection, see transcendental reflection 


Concepts of the UDderstanding , pure, another Kantian term 
for categories 

CfidceplusJ analysis 

The activity of attempting to clarify the meanings of 
concepts or ideas by employing logical devices. It tries to dis¬ 
cover what elements a concept is composed of and how these 
elements are related. It also stales the relations between cer¬ 
tain concepts and the necessary and sufiicient conditions of 
the application of given concepts. Conceptual analysis is the 
basis for propositional analysis, tlnly when we understand 
the meaning of a word, can we employ it in formulating pre¬ 
cise questions and thus provide correct solutions. For analyt¬ 
ical philosophy this activity of reaching the understanding of 
a given concept is vital. In its early period, conceptual analy¬ 
sis was taken as a synonym of philosophy. 

“So his [i. e. , the analytical philosopher’s] self-awarded 
title of ‘analytical philosopher' suggests ‘conceptual analysis’ 
as the favoured description of his favoured activity. ” --P, 
Strawson, Aau/ysis an^ Metafjhysics, 1992, p. 2. 

Conceptual content, see judgeable content 
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CijiK:eptuul ptiJarily* tirLfitl'je-r (xprrsston for po];Lr-related 
roncr'pi ]:?Lir 

Coticcptuaf reJativi^m 

'I’tu- ( boDj tlnfit truth is pehiiivt^ to a coiiceptual scheme, 
aitd rhrit there are ditferent concepuial schemes tlifferciit 
cultLires ;mtl tradiiTioiis. Ditfereiit people can and sometimes 
df' adopt and tise different specific rtotions of being true, he- 
in^ mftraj anti being right, hash of these different notions has 
its own rationality, and there i.s no common nteasiiremem. 
among theni. The position does ttc>1: email that the iac! that 
one believes sotnethirig atiromarically makes it true, bur it 
advocates a pluralist attitude. 

Concept ualism relativism. . . apparently implies that 
conceptual variahiliLy admits of no rational assessment. — 
Mr>se r , Philo:^iipfty u //cr Ohjec //v■ // v, 1993, jj. 99. 
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Contcptunl rote theory 

semantic theory whtcb claims that the nteaning <T a 
lifigtjtstic expression is determined Vjy its role In a language or 
theory. What a persott means by an utterance depends on the 
network o: associated lichefs that the person has. d'here are 
various ways of understanding the notion of conceptual role, 
and hence there are a tiumher of versions of the theory, It is 
called variously the cognitive role theory > the causal role the¬ 
ory. the fiinctional role theory and the network theory of 
meaning. 1 be general idea conct'rtis the way an expression 
associates with other ex[jressions in a language. The theory 
originated wiih Wilfrid Sellars and has been developed by 
Ned block, Paul llhurcliland, Devin, Harman, aotl l.yran. 
It criticises the traditional view that the meaning of an ex¬ 
pression im-oives a wortl-wor.d relation and argues thai the 
saiJH- word can mean a number of different things hecausc it 
has a nnml'ier ot linguistic rokw altitougb it h.as the same ref¬ 
erence, 1 Cv theory ('ortirihuit-s to the understanding of the 
rue ailing ot sonir- exfiressions such as logit'al constants. Ap 
[died to fiiiriiial reptestriitfiUons . it suggests that something is 
a rcpreseuiei ir.j] and h.as the conte-iit it iloes in vinue of its 
cogriiMVi.' ro;c, Ileiicc- one can loeaie a mental representation 
in a cejgni'. ive network liy eons id tiring the possible cognitive 
coiLscquenccs oi occurrences of that, mental representation in 
the .’.ystem. lis mam problem, according to Fodor, i.s that 
thi- concepc i.ia. role (heory cannot ac con tit for truth and refer- 
enre eondiiiom-, I'lirthcrmote, an expression (hat belongs to 
ddl fTitiLt lar.gn.'iges will be fiLtiererit in moaning and thi.s leads 
to linguistic relativism. 

“ The meaning of an expression for an individuai is a 
tuiK'ticm ol the role Thai expression plays in his iruetnal rvp- 
resem.atioinil economy-- that is, of how it is related to senso 
ry nipm and behavionral output arul of its inferential/compn 
laiioiiai role v/iihin the interna I economy. Sparing the 
niceties, mis is jhe network theory of meaning, otherwise 
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krLOW[i ihf; hnlisrit: Tb^rory or the conorptual-rolc 

theory. ” Ihitricia Churchland* Nfinrophiln.'iophy, iyS&t 
344. 


roTict-"ptual sthemc 

A scheme itself has a struct tire. It coni a ins some basic 
coDcepts which can explain anything else, but which arc not 
explained by others. A conceptual scheme, also called a 
'A'oncepr.ual frameworkis a network of t'orieepts and propo¬ 
sitions by which we organise, describe and explain our expe¬ 
rience. Each discipline has irs own conceptual schetne, and it 
changes along with the development of the science. A con¬ 
ceptual scheme is the backbone of a language. Idtilosophcrs 
such as Arist.otle, Kant and Strawson believe that reality Is 
repTcsmtc-d in our conceptual scheme, and to understand 
Vv'hat there is we must understand onr conccrnual scheme. 
Strawsoi] therefore characterises descriptive metaphysics as a 
study ot conceptual schemes, believing that it is an instru 
me IK of conceptual change and a means of furthering new di- 
recdons or styles of thought. However, each of these three 
philosophers believes that at the deepc.^l level human beings 
ail share one common coiicepTiial scheme. Belief m the exis¬ 
tence of a global conceptual scheme is in contrast to ‘Concep¬ 
tual relativism”, which claims that truth is relalive lo a con 
ceptLial scheme 1 and that there are different citncepiual 
schemes in different cultures and era dit ions. Davidson claim?^ 
that alrhoufth ihert; appear to be many concreptiial schemes, if 
we are tn tindcrstantl an allemative conceptual scheme, we 
must rranslale it, at least partially, into our present concep¬ 
tual schernc. The availability of such a translation suggests 
that the translated scheme might not: be a genuine alterna¬ 
tive, 

“C'onceprur'tl schemes, we are told, are ways of organiz¬ 
ing experience! they are systems of categories that give form 
to the data of sensation! they are points of view from which 
individuals, ciilliires or periods survey the rtassing scene, 
Dtividson. I}ir]uiru's inUf Truth and Inlrrpretation ^ 1984, p. 
IS.I. 


Ciinceptualism 

A theory ol umversals which claims that universals exist 
a,s thoughts or concepts formed by the knowhng mind. It i.s 
one of the 1 hree positions about the nature of universals men¬ 
tioned in lAitphyry’s Irtiroduction to Arititotle't (Uiteporurs. 
The other two are nominalism, which rhiims that universals 
are merely common iiamiis, and re!thsrn. which claims that, 
universals exist in some mind-inctependenl fashion. Concep¬ 
tualism holds a Jiosition midway between tealism and iKimi- 
iiali.sin and argues that tinivcr.sals neither exist merely, as 
names nor exi.st in their own right. A universal i.s a predi- 
c.'itc. but iiredicfiTes can he truly or falsely predicated of 
iftrng.s only beeaii.se they .stand for concepts. .■'Is a product of 
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LiaiiJ « u!iivf:r^als tan be iTi^Tani.iatcdl by many partmnlaii^ at 
rlit samo tinte. I'hey are mental roprescntatione r>r ideas, 
conceptualised ciut: tif the particiilfir rhittfr^ to v'hich tbey ap¬ 
ply. Their mam function is to serve as principles of idfissifica- 
tion* 

“(lor’iceptualism holds that there are universals hut they 
are mind-niade. ” —Quints From a Logic at Loini nf 
\9h3, p. 14. 


Concrete <, see a hr, tract a 


Concrete ■■'' abstract, see abstract / concrete 


Cancretc concept, another expression for concrete universal 


Concrete essence 

Meritau-Ponty’s Term for the meaning or sense of a 
thing or its non-sensory presence. According to his account 
of our exts,tenua.l hold tut things, a thing is given or actpnred 
through contact. As a consequence, essence can be grasped 
only through its act ii a lisa r ion within the world. Hence 
essence urust be concrete, and pure essence is impossible. 
This account .stands in opposirion to HusserPs notion of 
essence (e/r/e.?}. 

‘'The concrete essence of the triangle... ts not an 
essence oi objective ’properries’, but the formula of an atti¬ 
tude, a certain modality of my liold on the world, a struc¬ 
ture, ■" -- MerlefLU-Ponty, Phcaoniemdogfr da la Purrf'ptum ^ 
J94b, p, .-12. 

Concrete other 

In the self-i.ither relationship, a standpoint from wliich 
to undersiand others as concrete, historical and emotional iii- 
f.lividuals, with their own needs, capacities, arid life ijlans. 
Such a view pays alien:ion to the private sphere of life and 
ernphasises complememary reciprocity in one's relation.-- with 
oilicTS. In contrast, we treat individuals from the staialpoint 
of the generalised other by dealing with them as absiract and 
raiional entities with a sot oi riglu.s and duties. .-\ccoi'diug to 
feminist critics, the standpoint of the generalised other lias 
donunaied rhe his-tory of Western nioral and political theory, 
wiih the coi'Lscquenci: of focusing ethics tm the public sphere 
of justice and ignoring the private, sphere of care. Henrc. rhe 
cx pen euro og women has hern excluded from rho considtua- 
tion of morai theory. .-According to theso critics, the rem<?dv 
for ihis |>rey:dirc is to esfabUsh a new type of ethics which 
recognises tlie concrete as wciil as the generalised other, 

" 1 he staridpoin) of the concrete other, by contrast, re¬ 
quires us to \ few' each and o.vorv raiiunal being as an individu- 
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f (>nni]jis(arnt'<‘ 

1:''.nit i.atin: i/i/s. vvadt ■ aa/a-rr, dcsirn ; SfXua! anti 
(ala-!' l^^jaijy desii'm dv tiTf iinmaii lacully wnich ^vriTcraics 
Pa.m dc-iia-s wdiirh arc iraaliudijaily sdtni a^ lur. licin^ dt'rive.d 
I rent ri-a'veji, Ffir .X M^i.Lstiiu'. cijncufataamct' is The iiicenti^^c 
lo sin '.vliu'K liapmni rannni take away. Unlike in opposiifn 
Idii- (;]■ aa.aril y, it is sOnletliltpr with v.diirli wn mi.ist always 
■-Tntyjd'-- h;mciLijiscL-riCf i- tlit- Pest sit^p in rtie rhain ol evil, 
hut ii '-.'si:! tlinTinisli a,-, (dianty ^;r::ws* Aqi.urnn used eoncupii- 
I'cncc as ciiuivalcni in Uiveek; i^pi, upon - thu 

fl( sire Pie held that iliese dtasii-es an- iti the pan of the 
sen] v.diielT w:- sItsjit wnh othTr kinds tii animals and lhai this 
pan sh vi'iid be moruiiy sttby-ci! d to re^Ldatiori by the rational 
p.'.r: o: die soul, heeanse of coniriiphsccnce , the Lnctifitinent 
ui.j] wid an contrary lo a deei.viijn [-jO had reachH-d throuj^h 
reasoii di uii a coi]i-.c o: action. 

‘d :'ni.a:]n--t.'Cnce is a g<-nerai cause ol sin.” “Ariuinas. 
S!(//7f'fht I ht'iihlyjat' i ia dte. 7ii , G. 
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gy \vhi;'h iha! (iod lia.- ilu! ro jire^ex'^ve I fit? 

fxi^^:f'ii(r ■:! :i’.irif>s f-nd aciiva:L- thf.-m nnre h^- (.’reatf^d rl'icra. a 
p-f'we]- wl'jch Lv t^sS'CiiTiaily [dcniicaJ wiih hia ciiviDc firt of ctc 
fitionn A.i L'reaftf^cl subsififjces are firrlve and have: raLLSfd p^'W- 
er^. • }>Li Ltje exereisc of rheir rausal poweri^ musi have ihe 
oonciirrtiK.e of (A:J. TJ (jod withdrew liin ooncairrenrc, ernat 
eel su [)?i I a iK'es would collapse into nothing, A human action is 
the offer: of cmc’s c)wn deliberation and choice and Ciod’h 
causal endfirsement, I)cscartt:s sometimes used the phrase 
“regular coricurrence’’ to account for the c<msc-rvation cjf mo- 
Uon in l:u- world whose (prantily was imparted to mfLTttu' 
when it was created. He also used the phrase “divine concur- 
rcnce” to express the view that things arc allowed by (iod to 
act under il’.eir own systems as they were created. 

“Oeaied substances. . . are things which need only the 
concurrer.-ce of (iod to exist. "—Descartes, Principles of Phi- 
h}:'()l*hy<, i* :?2, 

Concursus, dei. Latin icrm for ro-ciiiTcnre of CLod 


Conditio sf/if qua non- see :;inf non 
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C<mditioniil 

A cfjuditional , or a conditional sTatement, is a ttomphtx 
setuence of iht form: “if j; then q’h Both p and q art state 
menis, wiin \> the aiUecedetit and q lhe consequent. The log¬ 
ical rehn:.-?n between the antecedeni and consequent is called 
in'.pltcal io;'.. rhn ctjiivon-ic of the condtTion.aL that is “li: imt q 
then not p". is called the contrapositivc. ConditimiaA an: al¬ 
so called hypoihcticals* In propositional logic, a -condiiionai 
is generariy symbolised as “p—*-(]'' or “p3(]'’. T:ie major 
prolilem associamd wdtb conditicmals is ileTermining llieir 
truth cond;lions. AIosi commonly a conditional is treated ais a 
truth-function such that “if p ther: q*' is false if and only if p 
IS true and ;j is false. This is called the material conditional 
oi' material implication. But there: arc paradtixcs associated 
with the material conditional wdtlch have lead to a revision 
called im strict t'onditional wbirh claims that a conditional is 
trin: if anrj only it wdmn p is true, q is necessarily true, Tliere 
arc, however, also problems associated with stric: titmdititin- 
als. .■■\ mu i'll fl (dialed issue concerns the truth conditions of 
the ('OumerfrLi'i uids )u which, the antecedent is fa.lse, hor ex 
ainplt-. 'Ml Kennedy had not been killed, he would luo'e w'Oii 
ti'K- nt-xT meet ion”. The problem of (.'ounterfaciuals is also 
cl-t^sely as-- 0 (da:od wmh die distmssion of possible worlds, 

“A "'-munce cif the form ‘If ... vhtm ... A wfu'.'re the 
blanks arc to }:c filled with other sentences , is called a condi 
tional. ” Mates, Filtonrn^nry /.ogic, 1S72, p. 7. 
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Conditinnu] pn»b»bElity 

'[ hf: probfiLility of fin evoiif e* oorurriiig lifter ihi'T or 
currence ol dvnnr c. The value of thi.s probability 

defeniuLLcd by the offect of 1 ne pro liability of e on ihe proba- 
hiliry ol 0 * boforc e ocourrerb 

A relrLiecl notion conditional proof. If V> ia deduced 
from ?i sot of prCLfils tlnit inehides Ap,, then in a deductive: 
system we iran jnfer from tlie renifiining premises the coiidl- 
tionai it A,-, then Ib This ruLO of eoriditional proof is presented 
as the following: If A... . A, ’IT i ben A:-. . A:: i oArtTlH. 

Ibis nib- is also called the tub:- oi 3iiitrodiiction, 

“bradely, tlu.i erpeeted Irequency of a kiitd of omcome. 
Hh dial a kind of outcome. A, has occurred, is the 

in'obability or 1-1 conditional on A lor ific eo rid it ion a I pro ba bib 
ly of li given A. ” ■ -Skiar, Pfiiimop/iy oj Fh\su:s<. 1992, [i. 
93. 


(bfTifLriTiHtiun 

In -ordinary ianguage, to confirm is to verify. As a logi¬ 
cal term, confirmalion is the measurement of ifm extent to 
wbieh cvidencs' raises the probability of a hypotiiesis. f-Jence, 
it is closely rehiied lo probability and to the problem of in 
duct lorn .-■\ confirmation proposirion assesses the probability 
of a hyporhesia, C.arrifjp in his I.ffgtcal h'ourtdatif/ns of Proha 
hiPiy claims that a confirmation - proposit ion can he tdassifica- 
tf)[-y \e : vidence 1 confirnis h i’ypoibesis |T comparative (e 
conlirms h more than ei confoTris hA <rr {pmntitaitve (the 
confirmation of li given h: is Tonfirnration ilH'ory exam¬ 
ines b(.:cv different evidence- renders difterent byporhescs 
probable and how much the evidence affects rhe probability. 

C.onfirn^at ion (or tif iiTriintion > is a translaiioa of Kon 
::liit.{rrn.iiy; Arcrman), a term used by Schbek to deitOle what 
be takes lo hi- the petmliar ciiaracterislic of observation s!are- 
rnents . namely chai one may be absolutely certain of ilicir 
Iruth. I Til ike many other l.ogieal Posiri visi s , he denies that 
observsMons are fundamental in the edifice of knowledge, 
sifiee they are always, of the forni ‘‘here now so and so'h ln- 
--■nvad* Tied;- place in the system (mines at lire end rather than 
at the leiginuing ot knowledge. (Itln'i stai enLcni s are liy- 
(:.- - ■v^'^dc-h in a sense rlcfiend upon the fleir-ting confir¬ 
mations hm nc.t in the sense of being built up front tbr.^m. 

V!:iiiy wriiei's use the ‘confirms^ or corrn- lechid¬ 

ea 1 r<-rm for cie.^crilting Uk: extent to wbii'h evidence renders 
hypotlteses proliable. " Swunliurne. An hUrociiopoo to Con- 
.hrfnalion t hroj-r,^ 1973, ]), 3. 


( dmjeetiire 

Tvir Kat j EAjppt-r, scieni'e does not start with observa 
tiOns i hu' with ftraetjcai I'vroldents and an existing [tiohlemai 
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ConticclionL&m 


1 C tl■l£lO^>^ Wt" aiiempt ro offer tentative solutions to the 
problems. These teiitaiive solutions are conjectures or hy 
poiheses v.-hicb can be subjected to severe lesiinft or trial, 
wJiose object is to relute them. Tf a conjecture is refuted in 
testing. It must he rejected. Because l^opper denied that in¬ 
duction can lead to conclusive verification, he rejecterl a cen¬ 
tral role for induction in sestmee. He held, however, that 
conclusive refutation is possible through falsification and that 
a hyporhesis is corroborated by witliatanding serious at 
tempts TO reftJic it. Popper views science as a dynamic etner- 
prisc which grows from old problems to new' problems by 
means of conjectures and reftirations. This is the main point 
of his falsificationism. 

'*'1 h{- wety in which knowdedge progresses, and especial¬ 
ly, oiir scic-ntifiL: knowledge, is hy unjustified (and unjiistifi 
able) anticipations, by guesses, by tentative solutions to our 
problems, liy COnjetU tires. Bopper » (..ifu/ 

fii. f to ns , I 9 7 2 ■ p rt 1 fa c c-. 


Conjunction 

comiplex proposition of the form **p and q Ikuh p 
and q i-rt j-iropositions and are called conjitnets. In proposi¬ 
tional calculus, a conjunction is symbolised etther as '*p - q". 
^‘pAq " or “p^-q”. Taking it as rrulh-fuiictional, *'p and q " is 
true if and only if each of p and q true. If either conjunct is 
false, or lioth are false, then the conjunction is false. We 
may infer from the premise p and the premise q to the conclu¬ 
sion p and f[. This is c'alled the rule of conjunction or cort 
junction introduotion. Wc may also tnfer from tht' premise "p 
and q” to the conclusion fi or to rhe eoncltision tj. This is 
called con iuiicticjn elitninatton. Conjunction can also he used 
10 join together more than two statements in the process of 
asserting them all. 

“A t'onjunotion of statements all of which art- true is 
true; and a conjunction of statements not all of which are 
true- IS hLlse, " —Quine, Mi't of /.op^ic ^ 1962, p, 2. 


Cun junction eliminatioit, see coniuncrion 


Tcm junction inlroduclion , set conjtincrion 


Connectionism 

A program in artificial Intel]]g<iiice and cognitive sciette 
wdtieh is designed to help us understand how the braits oper 
ales tn terms of computer moduli: of hrain functioning. Th 
theory considers the lira in as a netwrtrk of ncurtd units wdiic! 
interact uniil they reach a si able s trite iri Tcsponse to externa 
inputs. The information-process is parallel and distributed 
that is to say tha.t a loi of information is processed simiilianc 
ously and f-ach connexion contnbiires to many contents 
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rs aljj-o L-alled parallel diarribuied f.irocea^in^ 
(PDF ) or neural network modellhig* This approach? pio¬ 
neered by 'r\ Koaenblsrt and ()* Selfridge, conirasi.^ with rhe 
TradiTjonal approach in cognitis'e scientre which Treat.a the 
hrair: :is a rule governed linear uianipLilaiOih The ceiirral 
philosophicai implieaiion of corsntieiic.mism is tha: human in¬ 
telligence can be ijn{lerst<Jod to arise oui of the whole struc¬ 
ture ot neurai systems in the brain. Such a philosophical rip- 
proach is somerimt^s railed neuro-philcisophy. 

“Connertionisin (or PDF, for parallel distribuied pro¬ 
cessing ) is a fairly retrent development in AI that promises to 
move cognitive modelling closer to neural modelling ? since 
the elements that are its bricks are nodes in parallel networks 
that ai'c connected up in ways that look rather like tte.uiral 
networks in the brain, ” -DeiinetLi ExpiaiTif'd ^ 

1991. p. zcy. 

Connrilijtiim 

J. S. Mill diadngtiishes ctnmnvaiian from denotaiiom A 
eonnotattor; is the significaiimi or eonception of a rerm. 
which mdicates those arrriiiurcs we really mean to predicate 
o[ the object, Denotatjon, in contrast? is the scope fcir which 
a term is truly predicated. The rerm “red'A for instance, de¬ 
notes all red things, hur ctmnot.es the attribute of redness. 
Alill claims that we must distinguish connotative terms from 
non-cotmotative terms. I’hc former denote a suhjetrr and im¬ 
ply an ,'LTtrrbLjre: and there lore have a meaning. A [mo per 
name has denotfition, hut has no connotarion ; hence it is not 
a connotative term. This idea is fully developed in Russell's 
theory of definite description. Other logicians UHC intensitm 
10 name wnat Mill calls conn o tat ion ? and eJ^teosiem to name 
de noratio n. 

“Whent.-vim the names given to objects convey any iEdor- 
mation tha: is , wht're they have properly amy mcFniing - 
the meaning resides not in wduit they denote but in what they 
connote. " Mill, Works, VIl. p. iU. 

Conscience 

l^frora hatio; citti, with - scire ^ know d'hc irnmedlale 
and intuiitvi- human moral consciousness. the inboim re- 
straming or dirccung force by wdiich an individual judges 
w^hat he ought to d<^ or wha: is morally pernussibh.o Con¬ 
science has bee 11 held to he one of the main sources of morali¬ 
ty. hJifierent philosophers describe it a.s a human faculty of 
rnorai sense* as the voice of Cirod? as a personal demon or as 
the voice of reason, The British phifosopher Joseph J^utler 
claimed that conscienee is a sentiment of the understanding 
and treated it a:s the basis lor his whole moral system. Rut 
oifiers, especially Chrisitati ntoralists, believe in vbc exis¬ 
tence of erring or biid conscience, for moral agents may have 
mistaken ideas about w'hai they ought to do, and they are It-- 
able ro he deceived. Hence we need to distinguish between 
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voldiitary biifl whi^'h is bl.inicworthy ^^iid invokin- 

t;iry brid rfiTiScicticc which should be forgiveri. lii y. qiiesritin 
relaied 'o the problem of the we^ikncss of will, we mr-y ftsk 
whether an agent may act agaLns” hii^ conscience, 

*‘]f obeying and disobeying a mistaken eorase-ii-rua^ arc 
both bad. it seems that men wiih mistaken aonst'K-ruas arc 
{■aught in a trap, and cannot avoid sin, ” ■ -Thomas Aquinas, 
Siifftmu t la T Za{-, Qid- art, b, 

Coiisciousiiess 

Various farms of subicctive experlenta- such ns sensa- 
fi{)n, mood, etnotifm , rci respect ion. memory, thought and 
sclt-conscLousness. .There are grave difficulties in all at 
temprs to develop a phi]oso[.)hical account of what conscioi.is- 
tlcss is nr how it might be explained. If wc concentraie on 
what it is like to be a eonseious human being, we have no ex¬ 
planation; if we try to exp.am cfuisciousness in lemis of wdtat 
goes on In oiir brains, the sheer feci of corlscionsness it,sc If is 
left asidf:. Ifoscanes believed than consciotisnt-ss is tlie 
essence ol mind or tin- general property of mental suLies, im 
ply mg that all mental stales are conscious, ( )n a Cartcsiail 
vie'vv* consciousness is irteduoibly subjective in liit' sense that 
th(‘ indo'idua: with that consciousness appears to have [irivi 
leged access io it in a way that nfi one else can a*chieve. Vari¬ 
ous versions of behaviourism.-, fijnerifmahsm and nauirailsm 
ehallonge rhesc Clartesiari points and i ry rti tixiibnn conscious¬ 
ness in phy.sical. fuiietional or neurological terms. Ifut tiie 
problem, of how we can understand consciousness on a physi¬ 
cal or neurai basis, the so-calied explanatory gap, siill re¬ 
mains. Major contt;mporary issues eoncerning eon.sciousness 
ineludc-: Does eonscioiisriess have a. causal role? Tf so, whan is 
it? Are all mc'ntal states {a.inscious? What is the re-La lion be- 
tw{‘en consciousness, and intcntionality? What is the philo¬ 
sophical imponance of the I'aw feel of conscious states? Do 
persons have privilegtui access to their ccjnseious states? 

( on.sciousness; a person is said to fic conscion.s of a cir¬ 
cumstance when he uses words, or images of words, to {.oth¬ 
ers or T.j himsedf, tf: assert the ciroumstanct-. ” Rnssi.di, 
Puprrs Of Fu-rt-rand Ruf^scU^ TX, p. 15, 


Cansetifiiis^ gentium argument 

Alsf> known as the common consent argument for the 
existence of (,od, this argument is based on the p.rtinise that 
belief in tjod is virtually, if no: strictly, universal. Accord¬ 
ing 10 the version ot the Stole philosopher Seneca, the near 
iimversaLiTy ol this belief suggests that it is innate .'-nad in- 
strnctivr- ^oid that it mu si therefore be iriie. This hiohtgical 
version of the argiiimini was severely artacked by J.ocke in 
Af! hfi^uy Comerninp i-ff.tman 1.. nderslanding ^ iv. p. l.farke 
rejected '.he elaini that the belief is universal and also argued 
rha! nniversahry would not entail that the idea of Dod i.s in- 
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natL'- (.'hallen^jed thr link bctwctii the iiinaieiits^ of ihc 

Ix'lith I ha I (hod exists and its truth. 

Ann'her vorsintT was forntuJaied by the liritish piiiloso- 
pltfii' tr. H. Joyce. 'Utc nni^'ersalily nf a belief suggest.s that 
hdrnar: reasna assures i;? tha: ii: is true. If liutnan reason is 
trust wc.'rtby - which is obviously the case., then the hcli<-f that 
(jod exists must ]><■ trtic, Setting aside the dubmtt.s fnamiise of 
the uTiiversaiity of this beliet * this veision has been criticised 
on the groLittls thtir most believers come to their heiiL-i in 
(iod by tratlirional indoet rinat ion. Tlie ac 

gument appears rn lack logical force. It was once universal]v 
believed that the cartli is tint . hu( th<- universality of this he 
lief does not show that it was true, Nevertheless, this argu- 
tnenl raises tjuesrioiis ot wdrether snitie of our universal he- 
dels do ;'..;t need external jnsi[ficatloii and whether religious 
fiieliels rtmld be among these. 

1 ne argutTietir for gxn/hfw is a Jallacy , whioh 

means only that we canh he sure that a heltef ts trti<' ju-st be¬ 
cause it may be true that eva-rytinr;, or nearly everyotie holds 
it, f^iji we certaifily can’t be siiro that it is false either. ” 
f^enelhuni I Prohi^'z-fis f>/ fCntya-ledf^^t'- 1971* p. Ki. 
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Consent 

fspistemologically identical whth assent, ibai is believing 
eu' aL'cf'piLttg .-vome prujfosii ions. Loeke described hovv consent 
IS invtjived in the formation td beliefs, and h.e attacked the 
univfirsai taurseni argumont for (fod’s existtmcc, (’oiiscnt is 
mnre often used in a jiolitical context w^here it is contras ted 
with coercion tm ttxjdniiation and is offered as giounds for the 
leg! ci til at ion of social and pcditieal pi'actice. In the state of na¬ 
ture tlit-rt- is [lo consent regarding the standard of right and 
v/rong. To gain security, people consent to form a social 
corn fact and create a single h<)dy politic in which each indi- 
V[dllEll agrt'cs to give some oi his liberty to the govimnnient 
and to obey the laws, and in return cnioys the rights of being 
protected. The consetil ol i riJi vidua Is is wlttit ■.■'0[istitiii<?s the 
eoniruiinitv'! hm ftn" a socitrty "to act as a living body* it niusr 
bt' run ata'ording tf> the c-miscnt of the majority. Thus is h<- 
CiUise the atm of the social contract, which is based on <'on 
sent, IS :o preserve l he lives, freedom and property of all, 
and not merely of a minority of ruisms. Howevi-r, there are 
many ot'casions on ’which we flo no( give our t-xpress consent 
ro the decisions of a government. T<i ccipe with this j.n-oblem. 
Ial^.’l^t- fill. foi'tA-'i'ird a trot ion of tacit consent* that is consem 
wmhoin ;.nv verbal or fie hav to urn I expression. There has 
been dehau-- ahnut what constitutes tacn con.senl. Jn contem¬ 
porary polirh'.aS philosophy, express and t.acii {'onsent arc also 
called fictnr-il Emd potential consent, Potential con sent is as 
cribed TCI a pa-rson (f a normal sulijeet would rationally con¬ 
sent to .stimething in a givrat situation. 

"dhe beginning of political society depends upon the 
consent of the individuals* to join into, and make onf‘ soci- 
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Conscrvati^jm 


eiy. LocKt -1 'ffeai’isf^s ofi (7}7>f;r>2mfn! ■> ^cct. 1 06» 

Consctiucntiftl chariicttri&lios. -oc Kupcrvt nicriLL' 


(!!f>ns«(jLientiulism 

Tht- term nifiv be traced to (i. ['b M. An^^coriibe^s 1958 
paper "Mixlern moral philosophy”, h is now a general prae- 
1 [('(- to divide moral theory into consequehtialism and non- 
L'on?ieqi.ie'[',i lads m * also called teleological and non teleological 
ethics, ronsetp.ientialism or teleological ethics holds tliaf the 
value of an action is determined entirely by its consetiuences 
and rhns j;ro[Jose\s that cthicad life should be forwnrd-look- 
ingf tha^ is concerned with maximising t.he good and minimis¬ 
ing the had comser[uences of actions. I. tilitariarnsm and prag 
niatisin aia' important rcfjresoc.Tatives of consequeiuiahsni. 
SomcTin'.c- consequeiitifilism is <livid<rd into restricted or rttle- 
conseqticnrialismi according to which an act ion is right if it 
ata'ords witii rules which lead to better consequences tliaii al- 
teniaiivf rtht's. and extreme nr aet-conseqiientialism. accord¬ 
ing to wliiL'li an action is right if h prrjJuces bettor consc 
([Lienees than a Iter native actions open to the agent. Ariothc-r 
form ot i'onsequem ialtsrn is niotivc-consequentialism i which 
h(ddp the a in<)tiv(^ is good if ii ini ends to bring ahotn ihe best 
consequH Jices. 

t on.-f'fpn nl ialism has been subjected to criticism in con¬ 
temporary cihEcs. Its major den-nmits arc claimed to Ik? tht- 
following. First, it is agent-neutral in that it ignores the in 
lerests, p-roieois and persona: relalion.ships of the moral 
ag(-nts tnemselves and can ret]uire the uiilimtied sacrifice of 
any one of them, h is thus an impersonal and disin'eresled 
standpoin:. This leal lire is condeiiiiied by common sense 
morality, intuit.ionisni, and. in particular, agent-cenLi-ed 
\ iriui' ethics. Secoiidlyr consetpiontialism overemphasises the 
imijOrlanta- of good eon.seqticnces and hence implies the possi- 
hiliLy tlia: any act , no matter how immoral it is. can lie justi¬ 
fied as long as it can bring about the best consequences. Tire 
(daim that eonsi-qiitiiee are p'lior LO morality strongly violaUis 
intnal c-'Uiimon sco-'^c. In its defence, proponeiiis of conae- 
(pLif-ntialism liave formuhned various run ions of -tion sequence 
in an atttmpl lo answer some of the criticism. 

"Any form of ('on.secjueiitialism localt's ethical value ulti¬ 
ma id y in states of affairs. ” -Williams , and the Limits 

(/J /Vn/evvjyj/j * 1989 > p, ?(;. 

Cnniervaiiism 

A p-uhiical posiiioii v.d-iieh accords primacy In [politics to 
upholding iradinonal. inlu-ntcd and established values and 

liraclico.. C onsarvatian. oppi.sf?, large- and sucldrn social ftnrl 
cull Ural change, e-spoclally violonr revolution, bacfiuae it 
liiilrla that any large-scale radical relorm vvill bring utilore- 
sccit ami nniltierldcfl adverse conserjiiericca. Conserv-atisni 
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.'OLi]r;-.-i . f I’.Oirls tntiT i lit- :iaM.Jr(r ol riiinifin beings is korrf-'kit- 

i'd ’L^-’iik iks- >.';ck;ilt's .-.nd rirciinistances in wbicb -lurdaiis find 
■ 111 , A stn.'ifty has n s cbsiinct hisrtjry -jncl culn.irai 

sdiintir !'■■:i 11 ]/a] thi'iiry should ai't!i':dl:L(c tnc knkv.'lkdgf-’ und 
'■Lilc-- 'vViiii.Ji ::i-(- pT«;sd[jpost'd m [jcjiiiicaJ craft-.Ck. dkiis up. 
;j:-i jft r. ■:> y-.a-iUfrd i.diiJcsopr.y. i^iaillly ri'[)rfse:'.]ftl in this 
ft.nTC;-y [iV hliiditiid Oakt-scnti acd Sfi'ctfii. fias sc;;u' 

ff'tIII]'.■::■]■■. iffc.::'es with f<?n-in']i:n!:;]rifLti 'hcughi, A iiiajur ol> 
y t'iifi;; fonstrv'iUsr:] is dtat fjristiiig Vihiifs and EC’.riiu- 

!i(ins jntfdn aidscn I'.is-.orif?i 1 !y trcni v'lokitn r^'Vi'diM.ion or 

t ;ii-.hf.'d. "I. hi Jiridii r:rj . t-vm th-xililc ar.d irn-Lginavlvf 
i S'insf-rv; liVv... stn-iH-rnra-s rai.is' thsil v-ith a radisnliy dfiofttvf 
l ist' ■riis:' luh^.' ;■ il aiua . 

)'.> 'f(.;nsfrvatisili' 1 in';end iterf lo tfler to anv view to 
die fj];:.! ths: aJl ai If infers to irarisform .■^ociflifs jn arnoy- 
hann;- v. idi pnncifdfs J wJunlu-r ihey }>f warn■ r; garding cr 
idffii-rt.garding principlf.s ) ar.' pcniirions ; firiigertnis. and 
■si.ilf-deff.Li itig .at once, Ihian Harry, PiUftsaA .b-^^ ui/^f/u . 
1 :.hj 0 . [). .'. h 
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Consilioiuie of induttions 

, front [.atifi; rofi > lit r ■■ .sijd'yr< Ifi jnti'il':' ' A lortn 

introduf'id l>y tin- Hriusti pi’-ilosopluir of seitmt' Wilham 
WhfWfl: to Cfscribr.- ;i reaiaiT.- of rhe best kind O'f induflion. 
Ill lilt [iroLts.s of induciioD . seemingly diverse and apiKirendy 
inir'dtLted pm-nomcnii may provide evirlonce which niav leap it! 
llie Srii'iK- drrtcrion to support i;n unforeseen and unefjftleni- 
plau-d seicmifie hypolhesi-. .According lo Whewed, a ifu'ory 
ifnntcd cm the fiasis of the (‘onsilience of inducTici'i rnight nm 
only explain differem phenomena bnr also uncover Their un- 
deskving if.usc, 1\ is hence more gcnerfii ami credible rlian in - 
duel ion '-viUion: consilience nvul has deductive force. One ex 
arnpli- is Ntwion’.s theory of graviimion wliich r^pplies not on¬ 
ly to lhc -noli, .ns of the hw-ivenly hodics bur also to tire tno 
tiofvs .:;f die 1 ide.s, 

AeC'CrdmyIy the cas(-s tn tvliich indui'tions from ciasse-i 
of h-.ct.i^ oj]o;jedier differen: have ihns jumjied rogctltt in be¬ 
long only 10 the hesr eslabiishcd theories whicli the history of 
sf'ierct L'-oito-nns, . ^ 1 wdi take the hbeniy ol describing it bv a 
iraniculnr phr-.se; and wib term it the ‘consilience of 
intl Llct h WliewcdH Phb.n.-^afthy <if thf' Pa!ncti'i-i' S*'! - 
cfc r' voi cb, V, sect. Ill. 
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Constani ioti 


Cunsistincy 

iotis iiix' t'OriyisU'rii; it they c^.n bt^ iriK-. A 
sysfeiii wF [)?-fjposition:> t'r::; [■>(; sh[>wii U'; be iiiLioiisisictiT if it 
■-'ciU/-;i cont r;i(Ji^:Tl(jii (a [)ro posit ion find iia tiCKfivioiu. Nr. 
[^i'oi;os3iion. IS t’onsi.sicni witli own deni;:]. Tf i wo jiroposi- 
lions ri-'e inn-, thnn they ninsi Ihi consisieni. I lownwcr * it 
Jous ]]'■>[ fol.ow' fturn ihe di.it rvvr;) proposiiions rire oon 

sisttmT :h;n both ;ire 1 lie robitiori of eonsisTi nov is syiii- 

motriCi'O. { onslstt-iu'v ana coniploTeiiess are tw^:: key aoiun-rns 
of modern loyi;;, 

‘*’VV :-i(:Ti we sptriik of TWO f)r01 josilions ris ’r(ir.-,i.-.L( m A we- 
mfoan inai it Is not [tossiltb-, with eiltiei' one oi ;heoL as 
[-■'(■[.■rnL^e . lo dfidnco llu- faisity ;>f ihe otbi'r." I.fwis and 
[ oinprford , d'.wAAs'- . is'':;;;, p. 1 S3, 
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C'finstiini 

As a Ttahnioni Jopjieal i':.:!]-], nny {^peintior with a i'txod 
mefininp. In prtiHics,to lo^ir, rite tjiianliiun's stane (syntbol- 
isoH as d ) arid all (symbtjljscd as V ) are cotLstanrSn In 
modal .o.eie. tlie operators neoessarily i\~') and j^^ossibJy t b ;. 
are roiisiaiits. Itt piaaposjIional lo^ic. the IriitivfLintnional op 
('raiors, mat is tin: ronneeti\es wdaioh ittdio;.tt- rhe logitni: 
form of a proposition, snob as not f-- ), and ( A t. or t V )* 
it-" men ( ; anti it and oidy i: (-■ O are erntsmt'.ts. Aloto 

f^eiieral ,v * emistant's eoinras-; w-ith variables vAiieli mnjri.- over 
li dontain . wnhi constrttiis ' y., fj. c) disttn^Lnsln-ti trijiri me 
variaines Cx. v, z) that li’ary ins-, anti ale. I: is uiffietdt to dt' 

I ermine a principb": dlstini^nisFiiTig' loj^ii-al aoiisianrs from non 
constants, a]lFunij;;h plulosophers agree on their ent.i- 
im-ratiotL. 

“Ihe exi>ressioris whiclt oootir in formulae, but are not 
variables, are troristants, —-P. K. Slrawsott. 1/i; r-c/^ution ft) 
Lo^i 1 ■ LA 'i 'h (’') r V, 1D b 2 . i;, 4 7. 
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tTonstant eon j unetioti 

I binie s term for die reanLen that exits witeii ihe occur- 
rema- .;t a:! ev-nr of one kind A is in\ariably at teiulerl by litt- 
ocrnri-erae uf an v:venl of an.other kind lA lure is gene rally 
followetl };y heal; h(-nce tiit-rt- is a taji'istarit coaiiunelion he- 
tv.a-en to e and beat, ! he t-xp^Tient'c of constant 'imii junction 
lie*ween iwo or more kinds ot evciil. (mnveys :o otir mind the 
ide;'i of ;■. necessity (‘oiinectio[i betw'ecri these everils- aiiti 
leads ns to la la-1 the precedent ev<'nis as catises o.f the a: ten 
dant ever::s ts trlfeetsH (fit rniv I'aisis of sindn an expei'ie-nce, 
when we observe A. we inier hie- existence of Ih Thus Hume 
claimed rba: our itica of eausaiL'"::! is derivaid from const an r 
eonjunet lo.n. 

. . . tite constant conyoaciion tif objects deter^r.ine,^ their 
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Consffltive 

7. K. Austin’s tf'rm for ur.tcrfincf^s such as ‘'John is run¬ 
ning'’, which stale, report or describe facts in the world- 
The utterance '‘John is running", depends for its truth or fal¬ 
sity On whether it is the ease that Jthin is running. Here the 
act or 'act and the titrerance ant distinct, and rhe former dc 
cides the truth of the latter^ Most language clearly belongs to 
this kind of utterance. Constative utteLances arc. contrasted 
with performative utterances which have a similar Knguisiic 
structure hut. do not issue true or false statements about the 
world. However, Austin was nor satisfied with thi.^ distinc¬ 
tion, and be later replaces it with his theory of illocurion. 

"Not all true or false sraiernents arc descriptions, and 
for this reason 1 prefer to use the world ‘Consiauve’. ” —- 
Austin, hio"^.' t.o Do 'lltings WaffDj 19(12. p. 3. 


Constitutive principles 

Kant’s term for llie principles which objectively state 
what is present in the object itself, that i.s what is llie coosti- 
[ution of appearance. Constitutive principles are principles of 
pure understanding which are laid down by us as standarti 
and necessary constituents of the world of appearance. Con- 
stitiuive principles are contrasted with regulative principles, 
which arc rules to show how c:xperience may be or.ganised or 
regulated wirhoui reference to the c;anstitiiiion of the object. 
Regnhitjve principles, such as tffinscenderital idc-as, play no 
[larr in determining the objective character of the world of ap¬ 
pearance. They are maxims, neither prttvable nor disprov- 
able. and are not he understood as true or tTlsc. 7’hey 
serve to guide our inipiiry wit bin experience and can lead us 
to Transgress the limits of reason from the conditioned to the. 
unconditioned. For Kant we must observe the. distinction be¬ 
tween iriese two kinds of principles. If we. use regulative 
principles as constitutive, dialeciioal illusions or errors arise. 
KantN transcendenial dialectic is a presentation of what these 
errors are. 

’■ The principles of pure understanding, whether consii 
tutive fi priori, like the mathematical jirinciples, or merely 
rcgiilative . like the dynarnical, contain nothing hut what may 
be railed the pure .schema oi possible experience, ’’ - Kant, 

C'riUque of Re.a>iOii ^ A 236 ■■' B 1 ^ 9 ( 5 . 


Constructionism 

An idealist view of history, developed by L. J. Goldstein 
and J. \V. M eihind. 'They claim that there is no real p;ist con¬ 
sisting ol events which exist ind<ipe.iideiit of our knovrledge of 
them, 1 he task of historip.ns , therefore, is not to discover 
what happened in the past bul to construct a past or a narra¬ 
tive of the past on the basis of present evidence and in accor¬ 
dance wit it cerfain methodological rales. Gonsequenuly, if 
historians come to possess new evidence or change their 
methodology, rheir historical account could be greatly al- 
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Cunt+^nifx'jmnt'ily 



if rtifi. (.!onsiructitnii^scii thf^ objeLiiviiy oi historical 

by denyinj^ that these sratemen!.s refer to an acui- 

al past, 

“(h)nsiructionism is just the thesis that whatever histori¬ 
ans do is to be conceived not as chseoverinjti but as t;onst.rLici- 
ini^ the pastn " - R. F, Atkinsoni Kno-.t'h'dgt-: and K:j:pla>ia- 
non in Histwy, 1978, p. dl. 


Ctjnstrvictivism 

'J'hfc view thai mathematics should ctinfirtc itself ottly to 
the entities which it ean eonstntef. ? that is w’hicb it ran prove 
systetnatically in virtue of thinj^s we already accept. Thus, 
construrtiVIsni- Opposes maihcmacLcal Flatonism , which treats 
mathematical objects as fmtities independent of cognitive op¬ 
erations and treats ihe facts cciiK'criiing mathematteai objects 
as not depending on the possibilities of verification. Con¬ 
structivism IS a term coveting many different doctviiit-s i 
litiitism rejects abstract notions such as set and operaticin; 
predteativism claims definiiiona of mathematical objects 
should Ije predicative; and Hishop's constructive mathcmatictt 
lakes it that the statements of nrathematics should have m.i- 
rnerical nu-:ariing; Maikov’j; constructive t'ccnrsivc matheniat- 
ICS and tiie mat.hcmatica! intuition ism of Hronwer anef Heyting 
belong to the centre of constructivist thought. 

“(ionsiructivism in rhe broad sense is by no means ho¬ 
mogeneous, and even the views trxprcssed by different repre- 
seniatives of one school, or by a single mathttmatician at thf 
fere.nt times are not always boTnogenoous. Troelstra and 
I Jalen, (.Vr7af.o-f/crA-'7.s/H in. Mathemaii^r.^ ^ T, p, 1. 


tlontcmporaneity 

Acettrding to Kirkegaavd . there arc two kinds of hi-slo¬ 
ry > one is secular and the other sacred. Secular hislory con- 
si si.s of past events and a process of temporal becoming. Sa¬ 
cred history, for Kirkcgaard Christian history, also has tem¬ 
poral becoming , but , paradoxica it is iilso ttlw'iys present 
in virtue of ils eternity. Flernity knows neither pri.sl nor fu¬ 
ture. bur IS rho everhisiing now. Chrisi is nor merely an his 
Loriciii person. By .-iocepting his exisce-rii-c, a belir'-virr Ls ai- 
way.s [-nnrcmporiiry with him. In rehirion lo him. rhe-re is on¬ 
ly rnie siruarion of comomporaneiry. and lo belieye in him is 
to becon-.c rontemporary with him. This conception atit-mpts 
to answer a tiuestion arising front the inc{irn.-iiicHi; if tihrisL 
livetl in liiiinan form at ,h ptit-iiculfir time, w^har fiond is there 


to sustain his relationship to hater gcncr.ations of believers-.-' 
The riersfm who fieliialiy betiame <a Clll-lSliaii on the pre- 
■siipposition of t.hc cotncmporatieity of the transitional ailua- 
lion with Ch:jstianily’.s coming into tiitt world iiideetl knew- 
whfit Christianity i.s. ” -Kierkegaard, VmKlucliriK ^'n.vieutW 
a } ost.'rfnpf t(t Philfmtpiin'ijl P ragmertt): (iran. by floiig Find 
Hongi, I. igS2, p. rj.-fg. 
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( on t Lilt 

[.riti:!; rontitU'i'i', | That ivliicli a tiicntal or 

p!'L)[:0’ititJiial jitLliutit; IS ahoiil or riieafis, and nfnct: 
raiJiif] 01(00a- conU'Ui tu' pro[iositsonfd t;oritcnn Tne conteni 
(if it lu-Li< [ . invention, hc.pL and tnhtr svviuide is ivpically ex- 
pTCs^ed in li'.n^na^je hy a tinn-clause ^ for example, “1 ficlievc 
that ;■ a-iii tra/'iun nia" Of "1 fear that you ■u.'i.U. ht‘ latr'\ 

The jo'Oiral sr ]-iieLure of sue}] senrenvars is pu/tniin^. For most 
attitudes tJic semSeTiL'cs not (.xicnsional, rind it is diffitmlt 
tc; Linde r St and llien- strurtiire and why they Iveox- it, (Innieni 
si-cnis :o lie absiran- and !angi.ia^c-dependent and lo httve 
vruth-C'ornJji ions * hut ii is also ^eiii'raily ronsitfered to he. a 
distintoivi' f('atlire ol ttionght, 

We rati distini^nisii hetoreen the narrow eonieni and tiie 
iiroad ::r widf..- iOntent oi v/hat wt- say or think. Narrow con- 
n-ni ts '.l/fiUt tlie -anu' ot/jt-ers and properties .whalevx-r the 
eircunis I ra Ka s, wddlsi broad or wnde convent iiteorporatw^ 
■certain i'>t oncks eml)!:tiding situation or environment 

(irui can eary m what it is abtn.it according vt^ these ('ircLtni 
■'tancr-s. Snjipo.se two opiiicis .seem e.xactly simtfar in surface 
;■']■■ .'[a.-fi ic.-', [>tjl Itave ([tfJtrmn intL-rna] t'onsiiruiitms. Aecortf- 
itia i- n..'-f':.VC ( .oriiejii . wc- :-n.oijUj use different lertsis for the 


'Lvo iitjOid-., hot accfirdiny vo in'O'ati coiitenT - ilif- situation 


in 


vviiifi’, '.in y 'n i la could he nsi d ehke couhl allow u.s to use the 
same n-i tii i';>f dnem. 

Sofie j:inn'sophei's [.Hnievt- iha.t contt-nt can })c titider¬ 
st-ooh as a -(■■; of pai-sihic wmeds in which cetlnin objects and 
prt'p'f.riiis .'.tv realised. wl-Lde others believe that coritenJ. 
slioidd }: nud'.'rsloo[f iri n.-rtn," of a siruciured coiii|j(;sile of 
s 11 1 ;sl an-ci (uid all rib til es. ddiere is also debate about wlint 
iiirthes i. ojxmi mental .sTate a hi-dieJ and about the relation be 
iw'cen t;'i.- neci..pta}}!Ltt y coin Ini': ms and the ti'uth c 00^^10 sis tjf 
a coiitcm . 

“t.'njjt'.rji is lypieaily aiiribuled m lenglish }:y Anat’ 
eianst-s end tiiis t(■al t.;re jicrmiis an ontohigicfdly and tlteoreli ■ 
calLV nenl:''d way to distingLit-d: one beliel from atituher (or 
one dw'ita- Jrtmt anotJit r, anti so on), " - -Baker. /k- 

luyf , 1 ;(S'^ * I,, 1 ii. 


dkirtk'Til holism 

.■■\ ty|>c of .semantic bofistn wniieh claims that an expres- 
stott e,a:L have a eontc.nt otdy as a ymn of a whole language. It 
cannot h.-ive -i eontniit nn'ess many other expres^ienrs have 
ct.iniems. ll 1 lu-licve a propo/sirton p, tlten 1 w'onld have to 
Ix lieve L vi'ioLis [moposi 1 10ns w'hit'h are in tin.- contexi oi p. 
f'onterit ]iol;s:n contrasts with Imgiiistic fitomisni winch be 
Invcs that an exjiression can Itave h meaning lyv itself tltroLiglt 
its reiaiic.n to atu extra linguistic entity. 

"Wl:.'..I we wjj] call eoiiteii: hoJjfitii is ilie t.'lairn tha: prop¬ 
erties like llavijjg con tern are boitsric in the sense thnl no ex- 
prf'ssitjn a InngLiagc can have thntn unless many other 
(lamsynonyny Jt.is) expressions m that iringnage bavir th(:m 
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Contextual implications 


A. 


totj. ” F'odor and Lt^jwrc , 1992? p. 5. 

Content stroke- sue assertion sign 


Context principle 

Introduced by Frege in The Fouy^datum of Arithmetic as 
a fundamental metlrodological principle, it asserts that a 
word has nicaning only irt lire context of a sentence, Frege’s 
original intention was to solve the problem of how numbers 
are given to us. By this principle he transferred the question 
from an epistemological approach to a linguistic investigation 
into how we are able to fix the senses of scniences catuainmg 
numeric terms. According to Dummetl., the context principle 
is significant in the linguist ic turn of pliiloaophy and is essen¬ 
tial to the whole movement of analytic philosophy, (hi the 
basis oi tills principle? Dummett himself derived the depen¬ 
dence thesis. If it is impossible to grasp the sense of a word 
iiidependem of the sentence in w'hich it occurs, then it is also 
impossible to grasp a constituent o£ a ihoughr wirhout appre¬ 
hending the whole thought of which it is a constituent. 

‘‘d he context principle. . . is. . - ihe thesis that it is o nly 
ill the context of a sentence that a word has meaning, ” 
nummett- Origins of Aiialytic Philosophy, 1993 - p. f>, 

Confextuul definition 

A definition conveying the sense of a term by defining 
the sentence or the text in which it occurs. Excellent exam¬ 
ples are provided by Russell’s analyses of definite descrip¬ 
tions , which amount to definitions of the sentences in which 
the definite descriptions occur. According to Russell, all in¬ 
complete symbols have their meanings by contextual defini¬ 
tions, for incomplete symbols are not denoting expressions 
w‘hich stand for something? and they have meaning only in a 
context of a sentence or a formula, Tn employing contextual 
HeJiniuons , Russell had a device for eliminating unwanted en¬ 
tities. Ayer claimed that philosophical analysis in its entirety 
is a matter of contextual definition. But this is generally re¬ 
garded as an inadequate account of jihilosophical a.nalysis, for 
coni.cxnud definition only reveals ihc logical structure of lan¬ 
guage and is applied only to linguisiic complexes, Philosophi¬ 
cal analysis, on the other hand, is applied also to mental and 
other complexes, tiontcxtual definition is also called defini¬ 
tion in use* and Bentham called it paraplrrasis. 

"Contextual definition of a term showed how to trans¬ 
late sentences containing the term into equivalent sentences 
lacking tile term. -Quine, Ontological Tielativit\ and Other 
Lsnays ^ p. 77. 

Contextual implicMtions 

Nowell-Smith’s term for a distinctive use of ethical lan¬ 
guage. The proper u.^e of ethical language in a given context 
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fiuthrjri:>e.s inferences which the original eihicril sen¬ 

tences cannot' be said to assert or state, but whiclt their use 
implies in that context- Any logical implication can be saiH io 
be a sub-fdass of contextual implication, but not vice versa. 
"Ihe denial of contcxi.Ufil implications is logically odfL 'Hie 
proper use of ethical language itself implies that the speaker 
believes his statement is true and conforms with the relevant 
recognised moral rules or his own moral principles. It also 
implies that what the speaker says may be assumed to be rel¬ 
evant to the interests of his audience and that he would make 
the same statement in similar situations. 

'‘I shall say that a statement P contextually implies a 
statement Q if anyone who knew the normal conventions of 
the language would be entitled to infer Q from P tn (he con¬ 
text in which they occur. ” Nowell-Smith, Ethic.f, 1 . p. 

80, 

Contextual relativism, an alternative term for contextiialism 


Contextualism 

Also called contextual relaiivism, a position in boto 
ethics and the philosophy of language which claims that vari¬ 
ous sorts of contexts should be taken into accounr when wx': 
consider a moral position or the mearung of a term. Hotb eth¬ 
ical contextualism and linguistic coiitextuaiism arc directed a- 
gainst formalism, which claims that we can establish a set of 
abstract moral principles which liavc universal api'dication 
wiThout regard to pyLithuhir sir tun ions 1 ethical formalism) or 
that we may determine the meaning of a sratemeni through 
the study oi its logical structure (linguistic formalism). 

Ethical contextiialism bolds that we cannot deal with 
ethical problems in detachment from th{: particular practical 
situations in which the problems arise. Instead, ethics should 
he concerned with ethical problems in given contexts, ffistor 
iealiy, Aristotle, Aquinas, Hume and Hegel are considered 
tn he rontexrualists lo some degree. In this centurv, influ¬ 
enced by pragmatism and logical positivism, coniexriiali.sm 
has beer, used specifically for the view that in any given con-- 


texl there are always some ethical premises which are them¬ 
selves unquestioned, although they may be questioned in an¬ 
other context. J hese premises, conjoined with the residt of 
common experience or science, can lead to a suitable resolu¬ 
tion oi ihe problems (hat arise in that context. On this view, 
abstract ahistorical principles art' dispensable. Dewey. 
Austin find Wiitgonstein are claimed as representatives of 
ibrs kind of position. Ethical feminism also endorses this po¬ 
sition, Imt ii claims, controversially, thai universal princi¬ 
ples are masculine illusions . while women’s moral cfinsidera¬ 
tion is e['iiitexrijal and eoncrettu 

In thn philosophy of language, contcxuialism |:irop<>scs 
[hat ihe mca:hng of a word is (latcrniine.1 by its use or Dooiir- 
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ft'nce Lti ^ >entpttcr;, chfit is by its rontribijtion to th^i ronif^iit 
of thd sentenfo* Accordingly, sentences or propfisitions arc 
prior to words or conooprs m rhe explanation of meaning, 'j’o 
nntlerstand a word Is to unrlerstanc] how it can be employed 
in a sentcncf^. Contextual definition, whieli mean?: explaining 
a word by appeal to the sentence m which it occurs, is based 
on contextLialism. Hy anaingy with frontextiialism * Quine and 
Davidson developed what is called semantic holism, that is 
the view that the meaning of a senteinre is dererminod by its 
use in a wiiede language, (’ontextualisrn is also iiseel for the 
claim that the meaning of a theory varies according to its 
placement in dilfereni non logical contexts. Meaning must be 
qualified by certain historical, semanric, social and poliricai 
perspectives. 

*'The conicxtualr.sls ... felt that there was much more 
to theory than its hemg a logical calculus w^hich tnerely on 
abled the scientists lo make predictions. —Aronson . A Re- 

Philosophy aj . iyd4» p. 5. 

CdntJgQily 

It two objects are next to nr succeed each other, they 
are contiguous. For Humt; , ennriguity is one of the three ha 
sic principles of the association of ideas (the oilier two are re- 
stimblancc and causation), If we exjjertence the corist^mt con- 
jurtenon ol two contiguous objects, this experience will lead 
the mind to infer the existence ot (jne of them from the pres¬ 
ence oJ the other. This is a necessary condition tor us to es 
tablish th.at there is a relation of cause and effetu between 
these twc; objects. Hence for Hume ctintlguity is essential for 
oiir notion ot causation. For Leibniz, the principle of conti¬ 
guity is a natural law that each natural change is corniniions 
rather duni jdn'upi. h can be summarised by the slogan nain- 
ra non jovit saitiAm. (Nature makes no leaps). 

"This likewise evident, that us the senses, m changing 
rhcir objects, are necessKated to change them regularly, and 
take them as they lie contigiuHis lo each other, the imagina¬ 
tion must by long custom acquire the same method of think- 
mg, and rim along the parts of space and time in conceiving 
us olijccts. ■■ Hume. /I TnnAih-r. of Human Xa!nrt:^ 1.1, 
iv. 


Contingent identity 

A crucial not ion tor central-slate materialism or th( 
identity rlieory. 'This theory in the philosophy of mind clainu 
that mental states or processes are nothing other than pro¬ 
cesses in the brnm. But linguistic philosophers argued that 
the logic oJ siatcmenis about brain states and rhe logic ol 
siatements about mental slates are different and that brains 
and minds cannot therefore be identical. To deal wiili ibis 
objection, physic.alism introduced the notion of coiitingeni i- 
deiiiity 10 say that rhe idemity between mental states anti 
brain stares is nnr Journal or nece.ssary identity. Expressions 


CoritiTigtnT idfintity 
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for the sis res arc no I nJcntics] in meaning, hut pick our the 
same iienis tontingenih- or accidentally. and the identity 
holds a matter of contingent fact- The idenriry is not a 
eoneep'ual iriirh- The world could have been otherwise t but 
ti hap pens \o be the case tha: mental states are brain states. 
The notion of [‘Oiitingent idenriiy has been attacked hy Krip- 
kc, whri claims that contingent statements iiivohdng descrip¬ 
tions do noi reflect any genuine identity. Identiiy sratenienis 
must he naade using names rather than descriptions . iiut then 
following Leibniz's law. if an identity statemero. is true, ii 
must lie neecssariSy true. 

"Fveryonc agrees that descriptions can be used to make 
contingf-ri: smtements. . . Certainly when yon make an ideTiti- 
ty statemcni using descriplLOc'.—when you say T.hc x such 
tliai j'x ant: tiic x such lhat arc one and the same’—that 
can b(- a iamringern fact. ’* —Kripke, Nann/if^ unJ .Wc.orLy. 

19711. p. 98. 

Contingent neces.sarj 

.A Ijasic philosophical [{istinction. ContingcnL propnsi- 
nons lupjpcn Tf> iic true or happen to be false, bur could be 
oi her wise. According to a ptrssible world account, n proposi¬ 
tion is ccmtingc'nt if and only if it iij true in at least one pos.si- 
blc world and falsi' in at least one other possible world. Nec¬ 
essary [irop-ositions arc true whatever the circumstances. 
Necessary [ irr^posil tons are true in all possible world's. 
Philo sc,disagree whether there are any necessary propo¬ 
sitions. Some restrict necessary propositions to propositioii.s 
which !tre analytic or true because of their logical form, in 
eluding jogical and mathematical projiositions. Others argue 
that some propo.sitions can be meiapliysically, transcenden ■ 
tally or naturally nect-ssary. A contingent event is one that 
does not necessarily take place. If there arc necessary 
L'vents. natural rather than logical necessity is involved. The 
provision of a semantics for modal terms (such as necessary 
and possible > and the revival of cssentialism has led to rc- 
iievced Interest in the distinction between what is necessary 
t/c diiln Cof a statement) and necessary Je rtr (of a thing). 

"Llossicrd metaphysics depreciated the contingerL , . As 
late as [dcgeU * [icct^ssary' is a word for laudation, and 
'contingent' ol denigration, " - I:hirishorne, Cren/h.-o Synthf^- 
s.f \ u/u'I Phf! o,'' <f ph i(. a / Mi: f/i f)f/ - 1 9 7 0 t p . f 7 , 

* 

C’ontingentism . see ticcess-ita rianism 


Continuum , see conrinuuni hypothesis 


d onfinuuTii hypothesis 

.A Coiuinuiim is a collection of points, such that between 
any two points there are distinct points. Classical t^xamples 
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:)f [‘ontir.u.T 'ltc' , plfjics a:id spacer. This noiion can he 
traced L:j Aristotle’s definiUon of trontinnity m V- 

Vid’iioh slates that “things arr.- cailed continiions when 1 he 
touching 1 innits of each become one and the same and are, as 
the word implies, comainetl in each Other'*, In his theory of 
infinite cardirjiil nurnfiers <rhe nnmhers measuring the size of 
infinite sets;, Cantor postiiiales the continuum hypothesis 
that the cardinality ot any power set of an infinite set Cthe set 
of all of its subsets) is the second highest cardmaliiy after 
thal of the set Itself, fjodcl pro\-ed in 1939 that this hvpothe 
SIS is coir.paiihie with tiie most fioptilar system of the set the- 
tiry (the Zerna'rlo-Fraeiikel-Skolena system), Ilow^ever, Paul 
Cohen prove^l in 19h3 that its negation is also compatihlc 
with that system. ITtincc this hypo thesis is independent of 
tht' acccjncd ax.iotiis of set theory. The (lucstion of the truth 
Of falsity of this hypothesis constitutes the so-called rominu- 
um probiem, 

“It IS ooAv known tliat the truth or falsity of the continu¬ 
um hypothesis and other related conjectures cannot’he deier- 
Titined by set theory as we know ir today, ” -Paul Cohen - ^Vf 
rhi-'Ofy uffd ('oiif.Jjuiiatt Hypothesis* I96h* p. 1. 

Contractiiritinjsm 

An approach to ethics on the basis of social contract the¬ 
ory, It has two forms : Hobbesian contractarianism and Kan 
tian contractarianism, ITobhesian contrartarianism starts 
from the assumption that people have a natural equality of 
physical power and proceeds to infer that to prevent harm in 
one aiioiher it is mtit.ualiy advantageous to reach an agree¬ 
ment which protects each person’s interests. Accordingly 
there is no inherent right or wrong, and morality flows from 
the constraints necessary for muiually beneficial co-opera¬ 
tion. 1 his position is criticised because it does not. take 
nroraliiy as a value in itself, and, furthermore, the pursuit of 
mutual advantage itsclt requires some prior moral claims. 
Kantian ct>nn-aciajiariisrn, which is also called contraciual- 
ism, argues than people have a natural equality of moral sta¬ 
tus. John Pa whs is the most influential coriTemporary j>ropo- 
nem of this position. According to Rawls, if a coiiiracr is ne- 
goiiated Irom an original post lion of equality, it can give 
equal consideration to each t:f its contractors. Thus-, morai 
thinking is about what agreenienrs people could make in such 
circumstances, An aeLioii is wrong if its performance is dtsal- 
liitvcd hy a system of rules whkdi is set by informed , un¬ 
forced and general agreement and which no one could reason 
ably reject in those circiiniaianrt-K, Some critics argue rbat 
this pcj^-itiori offers an iiitellemua 1 act'ouiit ol morality, but 
tails to uncover any real motivation for acting morally. They 
claim thai IT does not give any reason for persons pcjsscssing 
greater power lo avoid using it lo harm others in the pursuit 
ol their own interest and that n does not give any reason to 
give moral comsideratjon to the interests of future genera- 
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"A dit^tLirbing feature of t'oritraoiarianisni is l.he vvay ii; 
ties peopled^ moral claims ro their bargaining power. ” — 

Glover. What Sort oj People. Should I'here Be 1977, p. 
115. 

Contractual ism, another name for contractarianism 


Contradiction 

[from i^atin: eo?itra against - dl.cere. speak i A contra¬ 
diction conjoins a sraten'.ent and its negation ( “p and not p‘*) . 
ascribes and denies the ascription of the same feature to an 
inilividiial ( “a is f fmd not f’) or, more broadly, is false on 
logical grounds tilone. According TO the law of non-trontradic- 
t.ion, “not p” cannot both be true. They are logically 

exclusive and higically exhaustive and cannot he true or false 
togethetn These two inconsistent statements are called con¬ 
tradictories. Contradictories are distinguished from con¬ 
traries because while coniradictorics can neiTher be br^h true 
Jior benh false, oontraries cannot both be true bur can lioih 
be false. In the square of oppositions, the universal affirma 
live judgement (A) “All S are P"’ and the particular negaiive 
judgement (O) “Some S are not are contradictories, and 
so are the universal negative (F) “All 8 are not P” and the 
jjarlicuhir fiffirmative (1) ‘‘St.jmc S are P“, 

Traditionally, finding a contradiction has been a way of 
showing that a .system must be rejected. Accepting contradic- 
tion.s has been considered tntcdlcctually ruinous because every 
proposition follows from a contradiction, Hnt there have been 
rerent explorations of logical systems which seem able to tol¬ 
erate some contradictiofis. Hegel and Marx understood con 
tradictions to he conflicts necessary to the dialectical develop¬ 
ment of spirit or history. Their accounts should not be coxi- 
fnsed with other dis CLissions of contradiction. 

‘*A contradiction cancels itself and leaves nothing. -P. 
F. 81 ra w s n n, Jn trod ue t io n in / ,<ig i c ai Th eory , 1972, p. if. 

Contradictories , .see coritradiciiou 


Contraructuais 

Also called c:oi[nlerf;irtua], cir ccitur.irv-to-f.ic't conditiatl- 
rils. Propositions expressed in the form; “if P had been the 
case, then Q w.iuld have been the case. ” The antecedent is 
presupposed nr known to be false and hence describes a con¬ 
trary to Isci or contrafacnia] state of affairs. The consequent 
claims how^ things would have been were the antecedent stare 
of .affairs ro be realised. Put example, “11 1 had been the 
presirleni .ot rht' tJnited States at that time. I would nor have 
got the T.;. S, involved in the Vietnam War”. .411 contrafactu- 
al.s are .subirtnclive, but not all subjunctive conditionals art: 
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C on [r^lpo^ii'c ion 


“onn rejf1. 

Tne peouiiariiy nl couiuerfacruals is that they arc not 
U'T] th-fiinctionnl. Their Truth-val iie caiinet be defernimed by 
'he Truth of their components* They involve neither 

TnaTena; i:rL[d;caT!On nor sTi'ier im[)lieation, Thus there arises 
.1 problem aljoul how to diet ermine ihe truth conditEOns of 
counterJactUiils, tiurrendy therf artr three, main positions* 
Otte. held lyv Chisholm, Coodman arid Kescher- sugi^csts 
'.hat r, counu'rfaeeufd is true if its antecedent P. when con¬ 
joined with ; awl ike j^cneralisations and statement * of back¬ 
ground conditions, will logically entail the consequent Q, 
Th e second* held hy D, Lewis and Sralnaker* has been de¬ 
veloped on the basis of possible w^orld thee^ry and claims ihar 
a eounrerfactual is true if its consequent Q is true in the near- 
csi pos.siblc world in whiith the antecedent P is true. The 
third argues that a counter factual should be treated as an ar¬ 
gument and should be: judged as valid or invalid . but not as 
true or false, Lach solution has some difficulties and the 
problem of countorfactual ciindii ionals is still a subject of 
lively debate. 

*Any adequate analysis of the contrafacrua! conditional 
liiust frfi l-jeyoiid mere truT.fi values and consider cai.isid con¬ 
nections, or icindred relationships, between matters spoken 
of in the antecedent of the condnional and matters spoken of 
in ihe (‘onsrquent* " -Quine, Methods of Logic, 1 . 952 , p* 
14. 


Contraposition 

In iradiiicinal logic, an Inimcdiate inference formed by 
negating both the subject term and the predicate rerm of a 
proposition and exchanging rheir positions. The result it, 
called the contraposirivc. in which the predicate of the origi¬ 
nal proposition becomes ‘■he subjecr. Thus, contraposition is 
the operation of converting the obverse of a proposition or of 
obvertiiig iis coiiverse. Of the four basic categorical proposi¬ 
tions in iraditional logic, tire coiuniposiiive of S,\P C "Ail S 
are P”) is '‘all not P are noi S'h that of SEi^ ( "All S are not 
P’A is ‘’all not P are not nor S’ i rbat of STF ( S are 

P”) is "Sonae not P are not S", and that of SOP f ‘^Snme S 
ate not P",' is “some not not P are not S”* The eontraposi- 
timis of S.\P and SIP arc valid* while that of SEP and SQP 
art; invalid. 

In rnndcrn logic , conirapo.amori i.t an inference on.si.sT- 
ing ]n negating both the unttcetlent and the ttoriS.et[tient of a 
conditional, and exi-haiH'ing their prisitiona. For in.siiincc, 
from the premise ‘‘Tf p then q". contraposition yields “if noi 
(, then not p . Thi.s is a valid (tdercnce. 

f .out 1 afa isiiion niFiy he Hcrinetl a.s n proce.ss of iinmecli- 
atc inference in which front a given proposition another 
proptjsilion is interred having for its subjecl the contradictory 
of the original predicate.” - Keynes, Ffirrnal Oigic, 1928, 
p. 13.1. 
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Contraries 

Two which cannot both be true hut may both 

be j'alie. Fur example, cal is black” and ^‘ihis cat i^i 

white”, are contrary statements or contraries because a cat 
eannoi be both completely black and completely white. It 
might, however, tie neither black nor white, but, say, tan. 
Ch>ntrarics differ from eontradictions because in a pair of con¬ 
trary statements, the negation of one does not entail the oth¬ 
er. In traditional logic, the universal affirmative judgement 
“all S arc P*’ and the universal negative judgement *^311 S are 
not P” are contraries. 

“I'o say of two statements that they are contraries is to 
say that they are inconsisiem with each other, while leaving 
open the possibiliiy that there is eome M&t.ement iucoiisisieni 
with both. ■’ —P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Lo}^ical I'heo- 
rv, iy52, p. 16. 

Contrary, sec contraries 


Contrary-t<>-fact conditionaJs, see contrafactual 


Contributor’s dilemma 

Should \ coiiiribuie to publrc goods? If 1 help* 1 will add 
to the sum of benefits* But only a very small portion of tbe 
benefit 1 add will come back to me. Since my share of what T 
add will be very small, it may not rep,ay my contribution* Ii 
may thus be better for me if 1 do not contribute. This can be 
true whatever others do. But it will be worse ior everyone if 
fewer people contribute. This is the contributor’s dilemma, 
and it raises the question of what difference a single altruistic 
choice would make in cases that involve many people and 
whether it is rational to contribute in such ca.ses* In rational 
choice theory this diletuma related to tim problem of ihc 
free rider. 

^Tt is often claimed that, in those contributor*s dilem¬ 
mas that invedve very many people, what each person docs 
would make no difference.” --Parfii. and Persons ^ 

1984, p. 66. 

Convention 

[from l^ariii: conveniens^ suitable, proper j related to 
Greek: Jimno.s* laws, social customs, in contrast to physis-. 
nature j Conventions are acceptable regularities or paUerns in 
a community or population group, with examples including 
such things as moral rules, laws and traffic rules* Conven¬ 
tions arise cither unconsciously or from specific agreement. 
They Eir,' inherited, imiiared. and taught expiicitly within a 
ofjinmunity. Philosnphy of language holds that many words 
gain their meaning by convention, rather than being deter- 
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railitd by ibc narurc of the object^ they refer to. VV'h<it it is 
for ri sentence S to mean X is explained in terms of the exis¬ 
tence of a cottveimioo iit a popnlnnoD of .speakers that. S 
should be used to meatt X. There is a convention relation be¬ 
tween semenecs in j^cneyal and the propositions they express, 
.■Xcrordinj^ to Logical l^ositivism. a language framework is ai 
so (loternained by convention. There are varions disct.issions 
about the pret'iso mechanism that gives rise to a convention 
and the way it is maintained. 

‘XioTi vent ions arc. to be explained in terms oi the pat 
terns of beliefs and intentions of the mernljers tif the popula¬ 
tion. ■-Stalri^iker, Jnqf.tifXt lG84t [), 32, 
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ConvcntJonul implicature, see conversarional impiiemurc 


III 


Conventionalism 

The view that human conventions rather than iridepen- 
deni realties or necessities shape our basic concepts of the 
world, scientific theories, ethical principles ^ and the like, 
(^n this vif^w, scientific laws and rhcorics are conventions or 
postulates , rather than ahsohitc snd independent. 'Ihey de¬ 
pend on oLir choices from among alternative ways of organis¬ 
ing and explaining experience. Human arrangements are the 
nieasur<- anil final source of their authority. We chtiose a giv¬ 
en theory on the basis of its convenience or simplicity, btit it 
is not any more true than the rival theories. This position de¬ 
veloped out of Kant's claims that the laws wc find in the nat 
ura! world are dependent on the character of Onr rational hu¬ 
man minds and on onr conceptual structure, although Kant 
argued that the basic concepts and principles so originating 
were unique and not open to successful challenge. The major 
proponent of conventionalism was fl. Poincare, who held 
that mathemaiioal theorems are relative to our framework of 
knowledge, are subject to revision and may even bo totally 
abandoned, '['he tiifference between Euclidean and non-Eti- 
clidean geometry is not factual but conventional. The only 
necessary' Umitation on our choice of theorems and laws is the 
avoidance of coniradicitom C.)ther proptments include E, 
M ach. P. nubf'm, and, in some respects, the later W'iltgen- 
stein. Conventionalism is close to instrumentalism and prag¬ 
matism, but is opposed to realism. Its difficulty is that it 
must admit that alternatives to ous: accepted principles are al¬ 
so workrsble conventions and that, the choice between rival 
principles Is arbitrary. Among its rritkrs are M. Schlick, K. 
Poppt^r and E. Nagel, In moral philosophy, convcntitmalism 
is tbc view that moral rules are due ro social conventions. 

“Corivenvtonalism , , , tries to show that most of the 
cpisiemologitc-il questions contain no questions of truth-char¬ 
acter, ljut arc- to be sect led by arbitrary decisions. '' -Re- 
ichenbach, h.rperifiince <incJ Pf-f'iJU-tion, 1938, p, IL 
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C’nnvcntronwljty of Janguagc forms, principle of loleiancc 


Cnnvcrsutinniil impLicature 

term for ^ strueiLirc of implications based on lea- 
tiires governing corivers'itioir and its contcxi whirb supple; 
menis and ai times overrides impiiciiLions licensed by loftic 
and the conventional meaning of terms. This notion is central 
to (rricc’s influentifiL theory of language. 

A person by saying a statemenr S implicates another 
statement 'V if he is aware that T is required to complete 
what he is saying and is also aware that his co-operarive 
hearer can normally work out the implied T from the spoken 
S according to certain principles governing a coiiversoiTiom In 
this case, the conversation has an implicature. anti T is the 
One of the most important principles of conver¬ 
sational implicature is the co-operative principle, which 
states that you should “'make your conversational contribu¬ 
tion such as is required at the stage at which it occurs, by the 
accepted purpose or direction of tbe talk exchange in which 
you are engaged'’, (lonversarional implicature is contrasted to 
conventional implicature. wTich is derived from the conven¬ 
tional meanings of the lexical terms occurring in the sentence 
and the sentential structure. 

“1 wish to present a certain subclass of nonconveruiona] 
implicaiures, which 1 shall call conversalional irnpticaUires. 
as being essentially connected tvitb certain feaiurt's of dis¬ 
course. ” Grice, Srwrfn'.t in the o/TVorr/.t* JfJ&i), p. 

26. 

Conversion 

In traditional logic, an operation which obtains a propo¬ 
sition by inrcrtrbanging the subject term and predicate term of 
anothiw proposition. The resultant proposition is called the 
converse of the original proposition. For instance, the con¬ 
verse of SAP C*hAl] s are p") is ■AAll p are s”. Of the four ba¬ 
sic categorical propositions in traditional logic, the converse 
of SEP and that, of SIP are valid, for they do not involve a 
change of quaniiiy. hlencc. they arc also called simple con¬ 
versions. 1 he converse of SAP and of SOP are invalid, for 
they involve a change of quantity. 'I’hey are also erdied con¬ 
version per acrldeTis. 

In modern logic, conversion refers to an operation which 
infers a con [fusion by interchanging the positions of the an- 
lerederit clause and the consequent clause, that is from ‘‘If p 
Then q" to 'Tf q then p”. This is invalid. 

A\'e convert a proposition when we transpose the terms 
of the original proposition. ” —Mitch<d]. An Introduction to 
/mgre, 1962. p. 34. 

Copernican revolution 

Jn o-pposirion to the tradilionai geocentric. Ptfdemaic 
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fffiriiework for (Explaining rhe appearance n/ pJanerary mo¬ 
tion, Nicolaus Cloperrticus esiabiished a new mode of thought 
which claims that rhe earth is in motion and that rht; iun is 
immovable at the centre of the planetary systenn This hy¬ 
pothesis was confirmed by Kepler aitd Newton, and repre¬ 
sents a fundamental transformation in the development of 
modern science. 

Tn opposition to ihe traditional metaphysical claim that 
knowledge must conform to the object.s, Kant in his crilical 
phtiosophy sought to establish that objects must conform to 
our kno wk'dge and that understanding is the iawgrver of na¬ 
ture. He drew^ a famous analogy in the preface to the second 
edition ot the first Cntiqaet comparing his new mode of 
thought in philosophy to what Copernicus did in fistronomy. 
In prnpnsii-Lg that obfecr.s must conform to our knowledge, he 
claimed lo proceed on the lines of Copernicus’ pri 

mary hypothe^iis Apparent fetitures of our experience can 
he ascribed to ourselves rather than to ihc objects of our ex¬ 
perience, Commentators actrordingly rake Kant’s philosophy 
lo he a Copernican revolution in metaphysics, Moreover, 
while Ci/perniciis’ ifiesis is only a hypothesis, Kant claimed 
that he oas demonsirated his thesis apodeictically by exarnin- 
mg the nature of the forms of iniuition and categorie.s. 

rhi-s indeed is the essence of the 'Copernican 
HevoluriorC which Kani. proudly announced as the key to a 
reformed and scientific: metaphysics, ft i.s only because ob¬ 
jects of experience must conform to tfie constitution of our 
ttimfls that we can have the son of a priori knowledge of tJie 
naiure oi experience which is demonstrated, in ouliine. in 
the C.miQLie itstdf. - P. F. Sti'awson, I hn Hounds oj Sc^tst; ^ 
I9b6, p. 23. 


Copula 

Tile function of the verb ''to be'’ when it joins the sub¬ 
ject expression and predicate-expression in an assertion to 
show that rhere is affirmation or denial, Sometimes the copu ■ 
la is also viewed as a part of the predicate itself, “d'o be" also 
serves as an identity sign between expressions, bur that is a 
different function from that of tfie copula. While the expres¬ 
sions arc reversible when *To he” serves as an identity sign. 
1 be subject and predicate cannot exchange positions when ‘No 
be server as a copula. ,\s a copula it may be eliminated 
wirhouj affecting the meaning of a statement, hut as an iden¬ 
tity-sign It may not. In the philosophy of logic, there is dis¬ 
cussion as to whether the copula divides every elemcntarv 
pro po,sir ion into ‘'S P" form, and whether the copula in¬ 
volves a commitn^ent to the existence, of various sorts of enti¬ 
ties and siruetures. 

f\ ropuia is the link <jf connexion between the subject 
and the predicate, and lirdk.ates whether the latter is affirmed 
or denied of the former, ” -Keynes, Format Lo^ic. J92d, p. 
92. 


Cupula 
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Corporatism 

A system in wliich interestare represented ftiid poVicies 
arc determined through the. aeiivities of organked groups in 
society ricLirig legiritnaTe intermediaries between their 
members and the sraie. C-orporatc groups seek to limit or 
modify the activity and effect of market forces and the state 
and to bargain for the Eiiicrests of their members In terms of 
class compromise. Many theorists holieve that corporatist in- 
terferencf? with the market offers short-term comfort at the 
expense? of long-term inefficiency and stagnation, Corpo¬ 
ratism has a long history, and its different forms correspond 
to difffrrent stages of economic development and different ide¬ 
ological motivations. Corporatism that is imposed by a cen¬ 
tralised Slate, as in the ease of fascism, can become a part of 
an authoritarian system, but corporatism can also be a rela¬ 
tively autonomous product of pressures from the working 
class. 

Corpotritism resembles the syndii'alism of the anarchist 
tradition , which seeks to free workers from all capitalist and 
states controls and to establish a society with a decentralised 
system of worker-owned and worker-managed economic or 
ganisBfions. 

*^Corporfitism can be defined as a system of interest rep 
resentatlon in which the constituent units are organised into a 
limued number of singular, compulsory, non-competiti vc ? 
hierarchically ordered and functionally differentiated cate¬ 
gories, recognised or licensed (if not created) by the slate 
and granted a deliberation reprcsciuational monopoly within 
iKeir respective categories in exchange for observing certain 
controls on their selection of leaders and articulation of de¬ 
mands and supports. * — F. C". Schmitter in Schnrjtrcr and 
l.ehmhruch Ceds) I'rends 1 oivard Corporatist Inti^rmedla- 
tiofi. 1979, p. 13, 

CorpuiicuJarianisni 

A metaphysical view of the world in the spirit of the 
f.ireek aiomism of Democritus. It holds that everything is 
composed of indivisible corpuscles or atoms, which are the u- 
nhs at tire last stage, of the analysis of material things into 
their components. 'I'his theory accepts the distinction be¬ 
tween primary and secondary qualities and claims that cor¬ 
puscles differ intrinsically in their primary qualities such as 
size, shape, mutual arrangement and motion. With these dif¬ 
ferences they form various kinds of materials and things. "Rv- 
cjy change can he reduced to mechanical action, with geome¬ 
try and mechanics as the paradigms of science. Modern cor- 
puscidariariism was developed by the Irish scientist Robert 
Boyle m the middle of seventeenth century as an attempt to 
replace the Arisioielian world view of hylomorphism» but it 
is also associated with Galileo, Descartes. Locke, Newton, 
and chemical atomism. The dominance of the theory declined 
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COTTCspondentc: iheory of trotfi 


wiih ihti ciiit:r^jeiiL’C «f rlie field rheory in the middle of the 
niTKirernrh eenrury, but. it fitill exerts ^reat influence on eon- 
lemporary philosophy of seience. 

“ Corpescalarhms, ahhongh disagreeing quite substan- 
Tuilly about specific details . held that the things we experi¬ 
ence are in fat't made up of small material parricles and the 
way we lexperienee them Is a product of the action of these 
small panicles on our sense organa. ” —Tiles and Tiles. An 
fnfiY/diu fni?{ lo //;.q orii-aI Epist^m Mf>gy . 1993, , 4 d. 

Tnrreetive justice, an ahernative expression for rectificatory 
justice 

Correspondence rules 

li'd me douhlc language [[lodel developed by Carnap and 
Krnest Nagel. rbc language ol science is flivided into theoreti¬ 
cal language and obsiirvaiinn language. Correspondence rules 
serve to relate these two lamguages. These rules are srate- 
nients containing both theoretical terms and observational 
terms. By means of these rules, a theoretical term can be 
fjartialiy and indirectly explained e.mpirically. These rules are 
also called by different authors ‘‘mixed sentences“opera¬ 
tional dclinItions'N or “correlative definitions^’. 

*' '..Cjorrespondence rules, as 1 call them,. . . connect the 
iheorctical terms with 1 he cmfhrical ones. ”—Carnap. Philu- 
.'nplm ni Efnindal 'an'is. /7i v.'h s , L9(i6, p. 23a. 
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Correspondence theory of truth 

I he mosi widely held ibcory of truth, taking truth to 
consist iti a rehiricin iT correspondcncf' between propositions 
tmd the woiy things are in reality. A proposition is true if it 
states wdtat i.s the case, and false otherwise. It Ls a kind of 
rt^piica or map of reality. Tbt.s theory can he iratred to 
Aristotle’s dictum in the Mctciphysic^ that “to say of what is 
that It is. and of what is not that it is not, is true". Locke 
provided an empirical foundation for it. because if sense-ex¬ 
perience is the main source of our knowledge. Truth mu.st 
consist in a kind of correspondence. Russell and Wittgen¬ 
stein. during their logical atomism periods, offered versions 
ot the theory. a<rcording to which truth is correspondence and 
correspondence is a relation of structural isomorphism be¬ 
tween propositions and facts. A true proposition is one 
where the elements of the propositional sign correspond to 
ihe obje['ts of the thought. The rorrespondcnce theory has 
been atiackeii bccattse u presupposes a controversial meta¬ 
physics of things and facts. Moreover, the notion of corre- 
sponderu’c is ambiguous. Various worrls have been emploved 
to convey the meaning of corn^spond, such as accord with, 
fit 111 wuh. agree with and tally with, yet the sort of relation 
alleged to exist between a sentence and fact is still unclear. 
To avoid ibis criiicism Austin developed a version whit:h ex¬ 
plains corrt sjxjridence in u-rons of t wm kinds of correlation in- 
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vok'iap dei'Cripiivt coiivenucjns and demons=-\tauvc (^(.inven¬ 
tions between words and world. HLs theory is also controver¬ 
sial. Tarski’s semantic theory of truth is also an mtempt to 
reconstruct the essence of the tradiiinnal notion of correspon- 
dettce. 

'“I'he [property of beinitj a mother is explained by the re 
latu.m between a w^oman and her child j similarly, the .sugges¬ 
tion rnos. the properly of being true is lo be explniiied by a 
relation between a statement and something (dsc ■ . . 1 shall 
take the licence of calling any view of this kind a correspon 
denre theory of truth, ” - Davtdnon, Inquiries; into I'rtuh ujid 
fnterpn-'tiition , 198-I, p, 27. 

Corrobomtiyn 

Popper’s term for the support obtained by a hyporhesis 
or conjecture which survives serious Testing and Is nor super¬ 
seded by another hypothesis or conjecture. Popper preferred 
to call the testable degree of a hyptKhe.sis its degree of cor¬ 
roboration rather than its probability. Corroboration is intro¬ 
duced Tli distinguish J^opporian testing from confirmation and 
TO show- that the probabilistic theory of induct ion ts wrong. 
(. orrohiiration is a nicasurement or reiiort of the pasi perfor¬ 
mance of a theory and does nor make a theory universal or 
more reliable. Hence, the d( rgree of corroboration of a theory 
has noth.ing to do with prediction or future decisinn-ntaking. 
For Popper, a theory can never he established beyoriii doubt. 
The aim of ..(Hence e.h not to verity. hiLit To falsify. 

“The O'rni ‘contirnif'.rion’ htis lately been set nruch used 
i(ti(l misused dial I liave dceidcd to sorronder it to the verifi- 
iH'itioni.sts and to use for my own purposes ‘corrohorurion’ 
only. ■■ PojJper t c.’otiyecrytv-.f utrrf Rejutations * 1972t p. r,7- 


Cosmogony 

The iheory of the genesis and grnvi'th of the cosmos. the 
main theorerjir.,! forrn of Pre-Soeratic philosophy. There 
were tnaiiy fire philosophical myrlncal and religious cosmogo¬ 
nies iiinoug the aneiein ffreehs . Egyptians and Bahyloniails, 
hut the Pr('..Soc:r.aites differed fundamentally from all nf them 
V.y .seeking iht: origin of ihe world on a rational b.asis, raiher 
llian by apjiealing lo a supernalural force. Nev'erthcless, 
their ixismogony was deeply influenced by Tlesiod’s theogony 
or geneal'Hgical aeeoutit of the divine kingdom. .iMl of the 
JVc-.Socratie.s held that the cosmos hs.s a beginning. Some set 
up one or more elements as fundamental principles, elaiming 
that the primary opposite.., hot and cold, wet and dry, 
evolved from these prineipie.s and that ihc other parts of the 
cosmos evoived from ihese oppci.sites. Cither philosophers 
claimed ihat there was an original mixture from wdiieh 
evolved first ihc four hasie elements and then naiura] sub 
stances lind the organie world. .A,lthough views differed about 
the process, the whole picture was evolutionary rather than 
cre.ative and involved no design. Compared with soiernific 
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cosmogony, the theories of the Fre-Socraucs were largely 
speeulaiivt, bui they nevertheless demonstrated rational itt 
telligence which yielded many profound insights, 

*’Prnc-ri;\-iily all thai we know ahum the philosophy of 
tJie Mi'esiaiis conct^rns their t^osmolngy t their account of how 
tire world came into being. ” — Armstrong, Afj I?itroducf.jo?i to 
A fid C ti * F'^ h 11 aS- f > p ky , I 9 4 7 . p, ih 

Cosmolo^ieti) argument 

A family of arguments advanced to prove ihe existence 
of tfod. The St: arguments are ha?jed not on the analysis of 
God’^s essentia] nature, but on the nature of the cosmos or 
universe. Different versions argue respectively from ihe em¬ 
pirical facts that the universe is in niohon, causally organ¬ 
ised* con:ingem or ordered ^o the ronclusioiis thai there 
must he an unmoved mover, an uncauserl cause* a necessary 
being or an orderer. God is then identified wiib the being 
that IS sliown to be necessary in order to explain the selected 
features of i he world, in the history of plhlosophy, Plato, 
Aristotlt* .Xisuinas, ncscartcs , Leibntz and hocke arc among 
the dcleiiders of om- or itjot'c versions of the cosmological .ar- 
gumenr* while hluiiLs: , Kan: , Mill and Russell are among the 
critics. major difficulty facing all versions of the argument 
lies in me amluguoLis nature of their key notirjn.s* such as ne¬ 
cessity or causa 11 ty. Even il the argument succeeds* it shows 
the exist cClCC oi a divine object, whereas rcligltm requires 
God to be knO'Wn primarily as a person. 

"In the widest, sense ot the term, any theistic argument 
that proceeds from the world to Ciod can be described as cos¬ 
mological, J. Tv. Hick, Ar^umonts Jor !fif l-Fiisii'no^ oj 
(:rfd * p. 37. 


Cotimnlogy 

Ltrorn (jreek the world or uni verse —* the¬ 

ory or .study ' A study of ihe universe as a whole, espt^ciaily 
Its cemst ti uticjii and sijucttirc. Philosophical cosntokigy is a 
rational intjuiry which comhines some scientific evidence and 
substantial speculation. It is also called rational cosmology, 
in contrasr to mythic cosmology and to modern cosmology, 
which is a brancli of astronomy. Wolff took rational cosmol¬ 
ogy to be one of three lirar.ches of specific metaphysics, with 
the others bemg rational theology, and rational psychology, 
f he mos* general issues diseussed in philosophical cosmology 
inchidc space, time, causality, necessity, contingency, 
f'haiigc, etfumiTy and infinity. 

t.'osmology w-as the dominant concern of the Pre Socrat 
ics. li Also played a signitirant role in the philosophy of Plato 
and Anstorlc and in medieval philosophy. Most claim.s of rra- 
ditfonal cosmology were under mined by Renaissance science, 
biu It was revived by J.eibrii<; and Newioii. Kant ap[]lied his 
critica] philosophy to cosmology, claiming that cosmological 
problems can never be soj\'efi because wc cannot apply cate- 
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g{>rif;:i bc-yonfi their patio temporal limits. Attempts to re¬ 
solve surli problems result iri antitiomies. Accorriing to 
Kant - rosiTiology arises from a natural inclliiaTlor; of human 
reason to seek absolute knowlerige of the wtjrlcK and he 
clainried that a positive critical [cosmology is needed to set the 
limit of reason in this regard. Later r SchcHing and Hegel 
turned raticnal cosmology into the philosophy of nature, 

Contemporary eosmohigy is grounded in empirical natu¬ 
ral sciences , particularly modern physics. Since few observa¬ 
tions are availalde m this area, metaphysical theories still 
play an mtportant role. The main problems of contemporary 
cosmology include the origin, size atid development of the u- 
niverse. 'he possihility of Other universes, the nature of 
spaee. tiitur, matter and energy, and the kinds of logic need¬ 
ed for cosmological theory. 

“Cosmology seeks to understand the nature of brute 
matter, considered as the cause of phenomena and as the 
foundation of physical haws. '’- -Ouhem, E-isays in t/m fhsi.ory 
iind J^hi/ofiophy of Si-ienc^', 1996, p. 31. 


Cost-benefit analysis 

.A type of practical reasoning that analyses or evaluates 
an issue by cahiulaTing how nanch cost wc need to put m and 
how much interest or benefit the outcome is going to prc>- 
duce. We then choose the alternative which, measured by 
some common scale, costs least hut gedns most. It is a stan- 
(hard utility calculus and ts widely employed In economic af¬ 
fairs and social policy. In order to apply this sort of reason¬ 
ing, 1 he goals of an acuion must he well <.lefined. Kiirrhcr- 
tnore. It must be possible to compare costs of alternative 
policies in terms of some definite unit and to quantify benefits 
in a way that renders them commensurable with one another. 
'I’hts approach is therefore limiteil regarding those moral and 
social lssu(-s w'hich resist quantitative analysis. Not all signif¬ 
icant cosT.s and benefits can be measured in terms of money or 
can be hto(ighi into a system of commcnstirahiliiy. 

“tV:.st benefit analyses are not popular now in some 
cpiartcrs i and they have indcetl been misused, by failing to 
include very important costs and benefits (often because they 
are not measurable in terms of money), ” - Hare, on 

I \}l ii 7 ca t M ora I ity , 1 9 d 9, p. 4 9. 
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Count n<»ijn 

A noun used for a kind of countable thing such as 
'‘table”, "river” or "liody”. A count noun h^is grammatical 
plural forms and can be modified by an indefinite article, The 
question "how many Ls are there?” has an answer if (’ is a 
count noun. A count noun can replace a variable m predicate 
logic. A conn! noun c^irresponds to a sortal, hut contrasts 
with a mass noun, which refers i.o an uncouniable tiling or 
substance; such as wood, water, or flesh. Mass imuns do nor 
Jiave phir.'il forms and are not modified by an indefinite arti- 
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uit-yry 


fiTf* m ar^ftwer \}\e. question "how much M is 

!hcrc?’' 

*'CoMDi Ti!:n.ins hfivc plurals; in the singular they admit of 
the indefinite article, and it is appropriate where c is a count- 
noun to ask the question ‘How many Cs are there? *” — 
Williams. Id(‘ntity and "Truth <, i9D2^ p. 193- 

Counter example 

A counterexample ro a generalisation is a case which is 
an instance of the kind to which the generalisation applies Imt 
which does not have the property that generalisation asserts 
that things ol that kind possess* For instance, '*Ail swans 
are w^hitc:'’ is a generalisation- But if there is one swan which 
is not white, that non-white swan becomes a counterexam- 
plcn A counterexample to an argument is a case in w'hich ali 
premises are true hut the conclusion is false. The discovery 
of a coifnterexample to an argument indicates that the argu 
mem is not logioadly valid, or at least, that its conclusion can¬ 
not be universally applied. Hence the absence of a counterex¬ 
ample becomes a mark of the validity of an argunieni. A valid 
inference is one which has no counterexample. Otherwise it 
is invalid. 

“d’o find an. interpretation which shows that an argu¬ 
ment is logically invalid is the sanre thing a.s finding a coun 
terexample to the argument. "—Suppes, Introduction to T^og- 
fV, 1957 , p, 69. 

toutiterfaetuyH, st:c eontrafacturaU 


Counterfactuali of freedom, another expression for middle 
knowdedge 
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Counterpart vheory 

A theory which can be traced tO Leibniz, bui has recent¬ 
ly been developed by IX Lewis lo cope with the problem of 
tran.s-world identity. For Lewis, an individual can exi.^i only 
in one of i he plurality of possible worlds , because a thing can 
only be in one place at a time- There is nothing that iiihabirs 
more than ont: world. Hence, individuals are worldbound, 
and there are no identical individuals in different worlds. 
How, (hen, are -we i.o analyse what is possible or impossible 
for a worldbound individual? Lewis claim.s that individuals 
have counterparts in other worlds, Fven though they are not 
identical with their actual-world rounterparis , they rc.scmble 
th (-m ntiurt' rlosely iban dn oilier ihin^R in their worMs. They 
ill' mich thfiT for anyihingf X in the aclLliil worltJ W. jr.^ coun¬ 
terpart .\-in-Wn is juat X-in-W wtiulri have been. hfiiJ 
things hceri different in the way I'hing.s are different between 
W and W„. Trans world resemblance is the c:ountcrpari rela¬ 
tion . and i,' a .siibstitnre for trans-world identity. 
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“Ir. gen(;ralf jiornt^thing h^is for counterparrs at a given 
world those things existing there that resemble it cdosely 
enough in important respects of intrinsic quality and extrinsic 
rchirionsT and that resemble it no less closely than do other 
things existing there, ” —li). Lewis, Cavfitf^rfactniil.'s ^ 
p» 39 h 
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Courage 

'!_(Weeks andreiai related to a/n^r, an adult man; hence 
manliness or bravery, corresptmding to Latin; One of 

the proniinem virtues iti ancient Greece. In the ancient 
world, a good man had to he cour^igcous or brave in battle 
and in the face of other dangers* Socrates argued that 
courage as a virtue must involve knowledge of what is and 
what is not truly to be feared. Moreover, courage ts not only 
fortitude in the face of physical danger, hut also involves en¬ 
during in one’s convii’tions against all adversity and tempta¬ 
tion. Courage is the subject of Plato’s dialogue Laciies and is 
further discussed in the Republic^ It corresponds to the spir¬ 
ited element in the tripartite account of the soul, and is the 
virtue of the auxiliaries, Aristotle considered courage to be a 
mean hclwceii feelings of fear atid confidence. 

‘Tlcncc ’whoever stands firm against the right things and 
fears the right things, for the right end . in the riglir way, at 
the right Time, and is correspondingly confident, is a coura¬ 
geous person, -Aristotle. Nicomachf^an FaHus^ lIlfi[jJ7-8. 


Covering law model 

A term for an account of scientific explanation, accord¬ 
ing to which an event is explained Through d eduction from 
I^eneral lew end certain initial condition.,. In an cxplanaliun. 
the event is subsumed or covered by the genera! law. 'I’liis is 
called the deducrivft notnologiita! model oi explanation CD N 
model). The model can also apply to the covering law itself, 
that is the law can be explained by deducing ir from a higher 
order coveting law or body of laws. Such a theory of expla¬ 
nation was elaborated by Hcmpel. In an extended .sen.se the 
covering law model can employ statistical iaw^s to e-\plaln an 
event by .showing that It is highly probable. This model of 
explanation, which is usually inductive, is called the induc¬ 
tive-probabilistic: model. The term “covering law model” was 
used by Dray for the first model in l,a'w and h\s'plianatttm in 
History 1 1957). ITetnpel extended the term to the: second 
model a.s well. Many disputes have arisen concerning each 
model. F-'or the dcduetive-nomological model, some critics 
claim that in some cases a law* is not needed to provide an ex¬ 
planation, while at lca,si some accounts sarfslying the model 
do not hjtvc explanatory force. On one diagnosis, rhese proli- 
lenus arise because the formal approach of the model does not 
leave room for contextual elements in explanation. There i.s 
iil.so deb,tic aliouf the nature of the statistical model and 
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whether ^ fJLirely statistical law can sKpiain. 'I’he covering 
law model also called the suhstimpt.ion theory of e;xplana-- 
tion. 

^Tne hempelian theory of explanation has become 
known as the Covering Law model (or theory). ” -von 
Wright, E.T.planation and l^ndersiunding y 1971, p. IL 

Craig's theorem 

A theorem in mathematical logic pul forward and [)roved 
by the American logician William Craig in his paper ‘'On ax- 
iomatizabild.y wdthin a system” ( Jottrnai of Svffiholic Logic ■> 
11)53). The th{^orem states that if wc st'parare the vocabulary 
of a formal system into the T (theoretical) terms and the O 
(observational) terms, there is a formalised system T-' such 
that (a) the axioms of T* contain only the observational 
terms, ar'jd (b) 1 aiirl T' imply the' same O-sentences. This 
theorem shows that theoretical terms are in principle elim- 
inable from empirical theories. It is thus a method hy which 
we may formulate all connections between observables with¬ 
out having to make use of theoretical terms. To apply this 
method, one needs first to distinguish the essential expres- 

of the system fja>m the auxiliary expressions, and to 
take the content of the system to be identical with the class 
of essential expressions and then to construct a new axioma 
ti?cd system which contains all the essential expressions and 
none of the auxiliary expressions. This system has the same 
ohservationai consequences as the original one, Oaig himself 
does not think that this method really dissolves the problem 
of analysing the empirical meaning of theoretical terms and 
holds that this method applies only to completed deductive 
systems. Nevertheless, his theorem has greatly influenced 
discussion in the philosophy of science of the relationship Ise- 
tween theoretical terms and observational terms. The 
method is close in spirit to the notion of the Ramsey sen¬ 
tence. 

What (. raig's theorem provides is a general methofl of 
eliminating a selected group of terms from a formalised sys¬ 
tem without changing the content of the system. ” --Rrowri. 
Perci'gtion i hcory and Crmirnttment, U)77, p. T1. 


Creation ex nihilo 

c.reaiion out of nothing, m contrast to the claim that cj: 
tufuio lahfl Li (nothing comes out of nothing). Christian 
theists held the doctrine that (Lid created the w-orid out of 
nothing, Cfiiitrary to the view of the relation berw'een (kid 
and the. W'Orld expressed hy Plaro and Xeo-platonisnt. T]te 
doctrine of creation e.r nihilo maintains that matter is not 
eternal and that no mafier existed prior to a divine creative 
art at the initial moment of the cosmic process. Whilst the 
pre-existence of malter would rcsmict ()od to the role of a 
formal cause or an agent which orders or arranges pre-exist¬ 
ing stuff, the doctrine of creation e.r nihilo holds that matter 
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Wf'is rrfrated tn.sl/jnlanenasly by God out of nothiiif^. in the 
strict sense of absolute non-being. On this vltr.w, creation is 
absohircly without deV.ermiriRtinit. F(’?r example, fiorl did not 
create the world because he needed this action to complete 
bis nature. God is held to })c nccess.'-iry and is not confronted 
with any alien and rival necessity which might determine or 
constrain his acts. 

“According lo classical theism God created the world 
‘out ot nothing' nihiio), D. Owen. (I'oncepts of 

I'ieify, p. 8 . 

Creativity 

Gener.ally, to create is to make something new i includ¬ 
ing lioth material objects and ideas. Creativity has a wide ap¬ 
plication ill human activities, but is of particular significance 
in the production of art, In Greek thought. a poet is called 
'^maker” ((ireek. poitea'), Aristotle’s masterpiece on aesthet¬ 
ics, what is usually translated as poetic is in its Greek 
original “ poietikos"’ C “concerned with making*'), Art has 
long been seen as a creative atetivity. but there have been dis¬ 
agreements regarding wbat it means to say that an activity is 
a creative artistic activity. (Creativity implies nitvcdty and in- 
voives producing something different from what has been 
produced before, but also extends beyond mere novelty. In 
creation, an artist seeks to assitriilate within a design recalci- 
irant fca:nrcs of a subjeci and to keep and enhance the 
subject’s initiative and freedom. There is disagreement 
wheiher the process ol artistic creation is explicable. For 
Idato. artists themselves lark knowledge and are under ihc 
infUitmcc of divine mpiration. Hence artistic crcativiiy is as¬ 
sociated with madness. For others, although artistic creation 
derives from inspiration, ir is ahso subject to rational analy- 

SIS, 

“Greative activity in art, that is tO say, is not a 
paradigm of purposive activity, that is. of activity engaged in 
and cnn.-^ciousiy-cotitrollcd so as to produce a desired 
resiih." J'onias (ed), (.i r eat i ' i ty h} the Arte-■> I9b-1i p, 98, 

Credo quia absurdum efit . see fideism 
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Credo ut 

[Latin: I believe in order that 1 may understand ] An 
avowal from St, .'■\nsehn*s Prolo^iou in which thi: ontological 
argument was first expressed. Anselm claimed that it is im 
possible TO understand Ghrjstian docirines without faith or 
belief. Reason it.seIf cannot discover anything inielligibie 
about C.,od. The view has inspired other explorations of non 
inieliecTual or non-rational condiiions of understanding. Gut- 
side tbfrology, it is popular to affirm that one must use the 
[iracbi'ai means of living in a culture in order to understand 
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tliat ;jn(J lhai deiached rational anfit^r^tantJing of a 

cnhure Impo.s^ibltN 

“1 aoi seek to understand in order that 1 ntay lielinve, 
bat I believe in order that 1 may undersftand ui 

h^arti). For this I als{: heUeve; that if 1 did not helirve, T 
eonld no: understand." ■■ Anselm, Frologum^ ]I, 1, 

Criterion . problem of the 

A eriterioii is a test or standartl by which truth, exis- 
tetice, idriitity cn nitiariing can be determined. There is an in- 
fhientia! Cjuestnvn COiici^rniiig the relation between (rnteria and 
that for wdiich they are critoria. calleti the problem of the ttri- 
terion. "[’he problem was originally formulated hy Sextus 
Empiricus in the Outlinf. OJ Pyrrhonism , IT, 4. To know the 
trn'lh, one rieerls a proof that what one knows is the tnilh. 
flow, tlu'r:, can a proof l>e true? Ir seems tfiat any proof re 
quires a criterion to confirm il, and the criterion needs a 
proof to demonstrate its truth. Thai involves a circular pro 
cess of reasonirtg. This j^aradox has historically had various 
formulations and has liccn a subject of wide diseii.ssion. 
(’hisholn: pn-sents the problem in this way: We have two 
general quest sons m epistemology, (A) "What do we know"? 
and fH) "flow ilo we know anything''Ck Quc.stion A concerns 
the extent of oiir knowledge, and B the criterion for knowl- 
('dge. However, if we try to answer A, wc must answtir B 
firsi. To know whether things are really as lliey seem to he, 
we need to have a proiredure for distinguishing appeararu'e 
from reality. On the other hand, if we want to answmr ques¬ 
tion B. we must answer question v\ first, For to know 
whether ;'t tmticcdurc Ls good or proper, we must first know 
(he dist incriun Kctwf^eii fippear&nce and reality. To gel out of 
lliis etrele, wc mu,,I show thtil we can juslify our crifttria of 
kntiwicclgc without appealjug to vvhat lhe.se irriteria counte¬ 
nance a, knowledge. This involves the di.stiiurtion of dilferent 
levels of knowledge and different levels of justification. Fiii- 
filling ihts task has hecomc one of the major problem., of 
epi.sleinOiOgy and of [thilosophy in gctieral. 

"The prohiem nl the criterion seeni.s to mo to be one of 
the most important and one of the mo.st difficult of all tint 
problems ot philosophy. 1 am iempted to say that one has not 
begun to philosophise until one has faced this prtiblem and 
has recognised how unappealing - in the etid, each of the pos- 
slide solutions is. ” C.hisholm. The Foundutimi.'i itf Kn(nu 
] 981f • p. hi. 

C'ritericul of vcrinabilify 

A test jtroposed hy htgical positivists to distinguish gen¬ 
uine prn[iosilio:is frtim p.scudo-propositions. by virtue of 
ilenionsirating rhat metaphystes is composed of pseudo- 
propositioti.s, they attempted to show that philosophy, as a 
genuine branch of knowledge. mtJBl be distinguished from 
rtlctaiihysK-.s. What piirpcsrrs to be a factual proposition has 
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coi^niiive sense if and only if it is empirically verifiable. If it 
cannot be shown to be true or falser it is factually insignifi¬ 
cant, although it can perhaps have emotive meaning for those 
who utter it. We can distinguish between practical verifiabili¬ 
ty and verifiability in principle. Many propositions could . 
with sufficient effort, be verified in practice. For others, 
such as “there are plariets or stars in <ither galaj^lcs^h we can 
coiicei^'e of an observation allowing us to decide its truth or 
falsity, but lack the means which would enable us actually to 
make such an observation. Because we know that being in a 
position to make the cjbservation would allow verification, 
this kind of proposition is verifiable in principle. 

There is a further distinction between a strong and a 
weak sense of verifiable. According to the strong sense, held 
hy Schlich . a proposition is verifiable if and only if its truth is 
conclusively or practically established in experience i accord¬ 
ing to the weak sense, developed by Ayer, a proposition is 
verifiable if it is possible for experience to render it probable. 

“The criterion which we use to test the genuineness of 
apparent statements of fact is the criterion of 
verifiability,"' —A. J. Ayer, Language. Truth and Logic. 
1946, p. 35. 

Critical cognitivism 

.A term introduced by Roderick Chisholm for an ap¬ 
proach to the problern of how to formulate the criterion that 
determines disputed knowledge claims, .‘uich as knowledge of 
ethical facts, religious knowledge, knowledge of other 
minds, or knowledge of the past and future. The difficulty 
with tbrs kind of knowledge is to show how W’e can infer from 
what is directly evident to whai is indirectly evident. We rnay 
reasonably assume that we have just four sources that yield 
knowledge, that is external perception, inner consciousness, 
memory, and reason. None of them can individually and di¬ 
rectly provide us with knowledge of the disputed type, Wc 
have also induction and deduction, hut they do not. help ei¬ 
ther. Clhisholrn then attempts to establish the existence of 
principles of evidence other than the principles of Indtiction 
and of deduction and called this approach critical cognitivism. 
It tells us under what conditions cognitive states wdll confer 
evidence or raasonahlcncss upon propositions about external 
things. It takes the knowledge produced by other approaches 
as sign or evidence for more dubious knowledge and reaches 
the Utter frotn the former facts of experience. 

“The other type of answer might he called critical cogni¬ 
tivism. If we take this approach, we will not say that there 
are empirical sentences that might serve as translations of the 
sentences expressing our ethical knowledge; bm we will say 
that there are empirical truths which enable us to know cer¬ 
tain truth of ethics.'* —Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge, 
1966, p. 60. 
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Cihicul Theory 


Critical ethics 


another ruinie for meia -ethles 


Critical idealism, another term for idealism, transcendental 


Critical realism 

An .American epistemoloj^ical movement that flotirished 
iu the early Twenfietb centery. hs representatives include 
(.Tcor^e i^aniayiiiia » Roy Wood Sellars and Arthur (C T.ove- 
joy. The movement took its name from Sellars^ hook Criticai 
vi9]6>, A volume Efi&ays ivi iWitical i A (.'ty- 

fypf'rtilii.'f' Study of the Problem oj Knoruledf^r CLS2i)) became 
the rnariiteato of the school. Ry claiming that there is an ob¬ 
jective and independent physical world which is tire object of 
knowledge , critical realism opposed idealism. It also opposed 
the naive version of dirtret realism pixiposed by the new real¬ 
ists, specifically their claim that we diretniy perceive the ob¬ 
jective things themselves. Critical realistn is called ’‘critical” 
hecfinsc it claims that what is present directly in conscions- 
neps. arc mental states and not the physical things as such. 
They held that the mind knows the external world via the 
mediation of the mental. Critical realists tried to account for 
the relationship between the mediating e]cmer:t^ and wfiar 
dtey represent. They lieheved their accounts to be the most 
reasoua hlc way to explain phenomena such as error- illu.sion 
and perrcptual variation. However, critical realists Irad many 
(lisagrecnients over the nature of rhi' mediating elements and 
the roles rlieir iilled. Candidates for the mediating elements 
ranged over essences, ideas and sense-data- Because of these 
differences . crlrical reaUsm did noi survive as a school. 

ririca! realism accepts physical realism. Like cn^mmori 
semse. it holds to the belief that there are physical Hiings; 
and. like enlightened common sense, its idea of the physical 
world i-s mioulded by the conclusions of science. It is a erhi- 
cisni of naive realism, and an attempt to free it from its pre¬ 
supposition that knowledge is. or can be. an intuition of the 
physical thing itself. ”---Roy Wood Sellars, in K.<;.^uyy m Criti- 
rai Reatirm^ J920, p. 189. 


CrUieal theory 

A Type of socifii Theory that originated with wesTern 
Mar.xist thinkers attached to the Institute of Social Research 
at (.he Lniversity of Frankfurt. Leading critical theorisrs in¬ 
cluded Max Horkhein^cr, Theodor W. .-Adorno and 1 h'rbert 
Marcuse, I’hc Institute moved to Geneva and during the Sec¬ 
ond World War to rhe Dmted States, lint it returned to Ger¬ 
many in LFiO. I'he original proporrents of critical theory are 
also caller! the Frankiurt sciiool. 

The project of tnirical theory was inspired by Marx’s 
'‘Theses on Feuerbach”, in which Marx said, “Philosophers 
have given dif+r-rent interpretarions of the worlds the point is 
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lo ch.^-iigc il Criucal theory rejected the fiTtempt of logical 
pOMtiAisni to find unlversril hiws m ths human ticiencaa. It 
lield tIv-u nioderij seii^nee and technology have been totally re- 
dviced tc an rifiniinistraTive sy^ttoiTi governed by a ptirely tetrb- 
noLogical riLTionfiluy* To eoecitetrart this ^ critical theory fo¬ 
cused '■Jit the supers:rueture rather than the eronornie base of 
societiHis atid emphasised moral, political and religious val¬ 
ues. It claimed that knowledge is relative to human interest 
and introducod a wide range of cultural criTirism into Marxist 
stJcial totory. It sought to reveal the false etnbodinicnt of (.he 
ideals of reason in the social and political conditions of capi- 
taSisT societies, t.^riiical theory sought to identify the possibil¬ 
ity of social change and to promcjle a self-reflectivc. domina 
tion-free socieLy. 

Trirical tlieory developed into a new phase with the work 
of Jurgen fJabermas. who was based at the same Institute, 
liabertnas^ ambition was to replace the technological rational¬ 
ity prc:dominant in morlcrn s<jri{?ties with communicative ra¬ 
tionality , w'hieh reaches conclusions through discussion and 
dialogue. He tries to achieve this goal by shifting philosophi¬ 
cal emphasis from (he sidijcct-object relation to the process of 
intersubjettivc communication. He believes that the act of 
romnnintcatton anticipates the goal of critical theory and also 
establishes a universal 1stie discourse ethics as the evaluative 
loundatjon of social critique. 

■*1 he expression ^critical theory’ has been applied t<t a 
wide range of ciiffereni theoretical standpoints. In its narrow¬ 
est scris<:, it refers to the views advocfitcd by members of the 
Frankfurt school i especially in the early writings of Max 
Horkheimer and Herbert Marcuse, Keat and L'rry, Social 
!'}i<:firy us Scic ricf^ ^ H'75. p, 147- 

Critical thinking> another term for informal logic 


Critique of Judfiemeni 

The third and last critif]ue m Kanr’s critical philosophy. 
First puhlished in the i'ritique of Jud^emrni is an ex¬ 

amination of the power or facuhy ol judgements that is the 
possibility of making judgements. This issue is related to the 
schctriatism of the fmst crivipue. Kant divides judgemeni into 
two kinds: a tlctcrmiriani judgement, applies a rule or concept 
to particular instances, and a reflective judgement for judge¬ 
ment of reflection) discovers the rule or concept under which 
a given particular instance falls. The thinking in determinant 
judgemeni is froni the universal to the particular, ljul in re¬ 
flective judge-rnent. the thinking is from rhe particular to the 
universal. Tlu' Critique oj Ju.dgetnent concerns reflective 
judgement, espeetally its two most problematic forms, aes¬ 
thetic judgement and ideological judgement, 'The book is di¬ 
vided into two parts: the criikjue of aesthetic jmigement of 
taste, and the critique of teleological judgement. Each has us 
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C’ritLqjuo of Pure Re;ison 


9 1 

■h-> A ^ 


ovv:i anaiyiic and dialecti-:". 

Tlifre aro g(^nrrfLtly rwo approaches t.o t.hf.^ third Cn- 
uque^ One approach emphasises its role m the whole criucai 
(mrorprise, Tho first criliqLie disnisscd the realm of nature, 
the second the realm of freedom, and the third is viewed as a 
bridge which combines these two realms and compietes the 
critical philnsophy. The other approach focuses on the cri- 
tupu; of aesthetic judgement of taste. The analytic of this 
part includes an analytic of the beautiful and an analytic of 
the sublime, which arc viewed as the origin of modern aes¬ 
thetics, On this approach, these riucstioms of aesthetics are 
considertd independently, 

‘‘A Critique of pure reason, i. c. of our faculty of judg¬ 
ing on a priori princi[)lcs. wouhl he incomplete if the critical 
examination of judgement, which is a faculty of knowledge, 
and as sech , lays a claim to mdependcni principles, were not 
dealt with separately, ' Kant, C.'n'iiqufr tij -I udf^e/fit'tU \ pj, 
16B, 

Critique of Practical Reunion 

Thi i second critique of Kant's critical philosophy, first 
published tn 1788. The book was divided into twai parts: the 
doctrine of the ehimcnts of pure practical reason and thi^ 
methodology of pure practical reason. The former part was 
lurther divided into the Analytic and the Dialectic. The Ana¬ 
lytic sought to determine synthetic u priori principles about 
w'har w'e ought to do and to demonstrate the legitimacy of 
these principles. Tfie Dialectic dealt with an antinomy con¬ 
cerning the definition iT the highest good, with tlie conflict¬ 
ing theses rt'prcsented hy Epicurin? and the Stoics. While the 
first critique rejccT.ed the traditional metaphysical notions of 
God, freedom and immortality as objects of knowledge, the 
Criiiqui- nj Pructiad Rouion justified them for morality as 
postulated objetus of faith. The hook elaborated and devel¬ 
oped the central ideas about morality wdiich Kant established 
in the (droundiuork of the Metophyincs oj Morals (1785). 

, . . rea.son, which contains constitutive a priemi princi¬ 
ples solely in respect of the faculty of desire, gets its holding 
assigned to it by the Critique oj Pradical Reason. Kant, 
Critique (t! Judgement, p. In8, 


Critique of Pure Reason 

KantG greatest masterpiece, one of the most important 
books in the history of Western philosophy. It fundamentally 
shaped ibv di'vrdopment of modern philosophy. For Kant, a 
crtluivie v.ms a critical examination, and pure reason was con¬ 
trasted wirh empirical reason, with pure reason setiking Lo 
proviile knowdedge independent of experience. Kant saw a 
critique of pure reason as a critical examination of these 
claims of jiure reason conduett^d by pure reason itself , While 
the logical use of reason unifies knowledge already gained 
through other facullitts, pure reason tries to add lo our 
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kiiowledfje through irs own labours, and thus b<;comes the 
source of dialeuticfil error* Ptire reason is also the name that 
foil nwers of Wolff gave to their philosophy, which was doiiii- 
nant in Kant’s time. Kant's criticism of pure reason has both 
of rhesf; aspects in mind. 

The first Critique; is an examination of the limits and 
conditions of human theorc-tical reason. It was first published 
in 1781 * bur very extensively revised! for its second edition in 
1787. The first edition is designated A and the secotid edition 
B* In modern editions and translations, the page numbers of 
hotb eriitioiis are normally marked in the margin, '['he book 
is divided into two parts; the 1 ranscendental Doctrine of Ele¬ 
ments and the TranscendeiuaL Doctrine of Methods, The for¬ 
mer occupies five-sixths of the book, and the Doctrine of 
Methods is mertdy a systematic presentation of the basic cle- 
rufimts of knowledge discovered in the previous pan.. The 
Doctrme of the Elements is divided into the '^rraiiscendental 
.-^esth(-tic and the rranscendental Logic, which is further di¬ 
vided into the Transtrcndental Analytic and the Transcenden¬ 
tal Dialectic. 

The first CnPhyuc purported to cany out a Copernican 
rcvoluiioii in philosophy by proposing that objects must con¬ 
form to our knowledge rather rhan emr knowledge to objects. 
This position is related to the complex and conrroversiai 
claims of Kant’s transcendental idealism, which he sought to 
combine with empirical realism. The Transcendental .Aes¬ 
thetic deals wdth sensibility. Kant sought to demonstrate that 
sen.sibiiity has a priori forms, space and time, that arc sub¬ 
jective forms of intuition. He also offered influential claims 
about tin? nature of mathematics^- The Transcendental Ana¬ 
lytic deals wdth understanding. Kant proposed his table of 
categories as pure concept? of the understanding and a 
schematism for the application of the categories ro sensible 
objects. The claim that judgement and perception involves 
both sensibility and understandtng is a major rheme of rhe 
firsi Cruiqut^, The crucially important transcendental deduc¬ 
tion [T ihe categories attempted ro justify our use of the cate- 
gorie.- as conditions for the possibility of experience. Kant al¬ 
so provided important examinations of individual categone.s 
and of ourselves as subjects of experience. These two parts 
attempt to answer Kant’s central puesrion of how .synthetic a 
priori judgement are possible. Kant tried to provide a meta¬ 
physical loundaiion for Newtonian physics. The pure con¬ 
cept? of understanding can only be applied to a spatin-tcnipo- 
ral phenomenal world. Once human reason attempts to make 
use of them beyond our experience to things-imrhemscives, 
illusions, errors or antinomies are generated. According to 
Kant, this is the .source of the errors of traditionfil meta-' 
physics. The task of the transcendental dialectic, which i? 
concerned wiih reason, is to expose these errors, 

I do not mean by this [the critique of pure rcasonj a 
critique of books and systems, bur of the faculty of reason fn 
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Cruelly 


general, in respetrr of all knowledge after which it may i^trive 
Indeperideinly of all experience.” —Kant, nj Fure. 

Reason A A, xil. 

Crucial experiment 

[l-atin: i’.TperimeJitum enuis] A term rntrodueed! by 
Francis Harori in No)vum C}rgay}on, At a certain stage of sci¬ 
entific development . two rival hypotheses appear to have 
equal explanatory power. When this occurs . tl is of great im¬ 
portance that ifCientistH should rievlse an experiment whiclt 
can play a decisive role In doti-rmining which one of rival sci¬ 
entific theories should he refuted or accepted. Eddington’s 
measurement of the gravitational bending of light rays during 
a solar eclipse was crucial in the debate between Einstein’s 
general relativity and Newtonian mechanics. In i.he nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth [renturics. the notion of a crucial experi¬ 
ment has become an iniporiam lopic in the discussion of sci¬ 
entific methodology. Somet like Duhem, argue that a crucial 
verifying experiment is impossible. Others, like Popper, be¬ 
lieve that a crucial experiment functions decisively in falsify¬ 
ing one of the rival theories. Still others, like Lakatos, sug¬ 
gest ihiit a crucial experiment cannot he final in overthrowing 
a theory, although it may be an indication of the progress or 
demise of a research programme. 

‘Lri most cases we have, before falsifying a hypotliesis, 
another one up our sleeves; for the falsifying experiment is 
usnaEly a crucial experiment designed to decide hetw^een the 
two. That is TO say, it iii suggested by the fact that the two 
hypotheses differ in some respect; and it makes use of this 
difference to refute (at least) one of them, ” —Popper. The 
i^-fgic (ij SeientjJic Thscouery, p. 87. 

Cruelty 

! ftoTi Latin: cruor . spilled blood 1 Cfruelty is traditional¬ 
ly conceived as an activity of inflicting pain upon other per¬ 
sons. In addition to physical pain which is redated to spilling 
blood, it also covers mental or psychological pain. It is op¬ 
posed to care and beneficence, and is regarded as a paradig¬ 
matic evil, (.riielty can be committed by individual persons or 
by institutions (for example, by the slave system or by Nazi 
(Germany) , although in many cases they arc difficult m sepa¬ 
rate. Institutional cruelty involves a relationship betW'Cen 
strength of the instiuiLion and the weaknes.s of its victims. 
There are issues concerning the complicity of the individual 
agents or members of the institution and the extern to which 
they are responsible for such cruelty. In some cases, ques¬ 
tions of assessment arise because persons believe themselves 
to be caring, but those affected by their actions consider 
them to be cruel. 'There is dispute v^hether and to w'hat ex¬ 
tent cruelty to evil-doers can be justified, Due important case 
concerns whether capital punishment is cruel. In contempo¬ 
rary environmental ethics , cruelty as an evil extends from the 
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C- seiries of ;imt 


hiiniv^n conunuiiit.y u.i luniifiry relationship^^ with amn^als. I'he 
aLiimal iiln'rafton n^ovemfent drmfiiidi^ that wc stop cruelty to 
non human ariinuiLs, 

“C ruelty or savfigeness is the desire whereby any one is 
incited lo work evil to one whom we love or whom wc 
pity.’' - Spinoza, Kthi^s^ Til, Prop. 

C-series of time, see a-series of time 


Cultural relativism 

A 1 beory which holds that each culture is a unitiue and 
arbitrary system of thotight and behaviour. What is consid¬ 
ered 10 h e 3 . reasonable claim in one society is not necessarily 
ihought to be so in another eulrure, and consetiuendy ir is 
!rnpossi})le to compare and rank different cultures. Any be¬ 
haviour has TO be cTtplained in terms of the sociciy a [id con¬ 
text in which it occurs. Any attempt to compare different 
cultures wmuld inevitably have to appeal to some assunijitlons 
universally found in human cultures, but cultural relativism 
[Jellies that there are such significant cultural universals, 
riilriiral relativism was the dominant conviction in anthropol-- 
ogy in the 19dOs and IQlOs and is still employed in many 
studies of the social sciences, including studies of etliics. 
Many philosophers reject cultural relativism as incoherent on 
the grounds that it undertnlnes our concepts of truth , objec¬ 
tivity and nit^aning. 

“The reason cultural relativism is so crucial is rhat it 
ch![[lenges the orlhodoxies of our civilisation. To the iron^ 
firmed relativist, the ideas of our society (whether moral or 
existential) are a matter of convention and arc noi rooted in 
absfdutc firinciples that transcend time and place. —Hatch, 
CufUfrf^ iuid Xforality t 1983 , p. 3 . 

Culture 

In jis ri'H'isL central sense, culture refers to the forms of 
life and ihe tools, symbols, customs and beliefs which are 
characteristic of a distinct historical group of people. I'his 
sense of culture, associated with the notion of society, pro¬ 
vides much of tKt subjccL-maitor of sociology and fintfiropolo- 
gy. The variely of cultures has led some thinkers to endorse 
Vtliiural rclarivism”. ihe claim that the culture of any soci¬ 
ety must be judged in its own terms and not by standards 
provided by the culture of another society. Others have ac¬ 
cepted the importance of culture while rejecting cultural rela 
iivisrl). Culture may also refer to the system of value and 
way.s of thinking peculiar ro a society. This amounts to 
consrions:i<-ss of a society”, in its widest sense, culture 
refers to (he totality of human thought.sj behaviours and the 
products of human activities. Culture in this sense . which 
stands in contrast to biological nature and has been used ro 
disttngui.sh humans from animals, belong., to the subject of 
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Curvt^-fitTing firublem 


philo^<>phiL‘LLl finthropology* Morf selectively, culture corn- 

prif^es f^r: , sport?;, er^ierrainnient and other leisure acTivities. 
High cu.ture, contfiininj^ the most significant and accom¬ 
plished werks of visual art, music, dance and literature has 
often been contrasted with popular culture, although the two 
iji some cn'Ciinj Stan CCS influence one another, Culture also 
means personal cultiiuition through education and training. 
The science o: culture seeks to understand that which is de¬ 
fined hy the creation of values 

*'A c-nlture is an interrelated network of customs, tradi¬ 
tions, ideals and values.” —Marcus Singer (ed). Ame.fican 
Vh'do^.ophy^ 1985, p. 18. 


(.itinning of retiison 

According to TTegcl, the absolute idea or spirit accom¬ 
plishes its end through the mternet.ions and competitions of 
particular things, although reason itself cunningly avoids be¬ 
ing dragged into the struggle, h remains in the haedeground 
TO control the whole process without being the object of ex¬ 
plicit awareness;. Reason does not work directly cm the sub¬ 
ject or lower itscll to beeommg a particular thing* but never¬ 
theless achieves its goal. Particular things are merely means 
used for the end of reason, but are themselves parts of a ncc 
cssary process. 1 he play of contingency serves to realise the 
necessary plan or the inner teleology of the world. In the 
area of history, everyone pursues his own purpose and falls 
into battle wnth others, but eventually history develops its 
own pattern oui of particular and selfish human actions, 

"It IS not the universal idea lyhich places itself in opposi¬ 
tion and straggle j or puts itself in danger j it holds itself safe 
from attack and uninjiircd in the background and sends ibe 
particidar of passion into the struggle to be worn down. We 
can call ;t the cunning of reason that the Idea makes passions 
work for M ♦ in such n way that w'hercby it posits itself in ex¬ 
istence it loses ihcrelty and suffers injury. ”—liege] . Die VVr- 
nuii/t hi dfr iti-nchhhlt- Cerl. Hofftneistcr), 19SB, p, 105. 


Curve-fitting problem 

/\ problem first proposed by l.egcndre (1753-ja;{3) and 
Coins., C ] 777-laG-j). Curve fitting to the data on a graph is a 
method of inferring from observed data. If a .scientist tries to 
connect two varifibic.s on the grounds of a set nf n data 
points, he will join them with a curve. There might be a 
family of curve., that fit these n points to any desirable de¬ 
gree. How', then, can ilie scientLst locate the beat-fitting 
curve! Intuitively, and also based on common - a caise • a 
smooth curve- will be chosen. Rut why is thi.s one ibe be.st fit- 
tingV Philos,iphirally , Ihere cs a problem of .simplicity. ihfit is 
how we determine the .simpic.st curve from all lho.se curves 
that pass through every one of a sel of data pninis on a graph 
and jti.stjfy dtciosing it. This problem is relevant not only to 
i-it dr’Jii.i'ion .--1 sinifdi-rity hiu tj.,,.) to the problem ol indue 
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tion, 

‘'The cijrvc-{ittirig problem: two different curveJt nre de- 
liried a: all point.s aitd paaa exactly through each data point, 
why should we think that the s^niooth curve is more probably 
true'T' - Sober, Sunpiiciiy, 1975, p- 156. 
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Cybernetics 

from (jreek: kyh^m^ies t pilot, helmsman, governorj A 
term introduced by Norbert Wiener in 1947 for the study of 
comm^inkation and the manipnlatioTi of information in self- 
reguiaring systems and control systems, both in machines 
and living organisms. Its central notion is control, Cybernet¬ 
ic theory is ch.^sely related to communication theory and biol¬ 
ogy and in the popular understanding is the simulation of hu¬ 
man data-processing and regulative functions in a digital com ¬ 
puter. The philosophical interest in this field concerns com¬ 
puters that are developed by combining simple components 
thi'ougii complex and goal-directed cybernetic processes* 

‘Tn the present content, the term [cybernetics j is used 
to designate the study of communication and central function 
of ! iving organisms, in particular human beings, in view of 
their possible sirnulatifm in mechanical terms. ” - K. Sayre, 
i'yhf^rnet.us iiftd o,f Miyid ^ 1976, p* 18. 
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Cynics 

[from Grmdcf k/^nikoi;, dog-like, in turn from kuofi, 
dog] A (Ireek school founded by Socrates’ disciple Antis- 
thenes. and represented by Diogenes of Sinope. The schtxd 
got its name because it was opposed to the existing civil life 
and against any cultural constraints inarm rerjutring in¬ 
stead that v.u' conform to nature (phy.^is) , and live like dogs, 
ihat is live shamelessly from the point of view of civil life. 

I hey no'-. only advocated an ascetic lifestyle, Inn actually 
Ijractiscf] ir* 

\ev(-rihek'SS, the Clynics were nol moral nihilists, 'f'hey 
br!ic:ved that virtue is sufficient for a happy life, which lies in 
the freedom to do wdiat reason requires, self-mastery of de¬ 
sires and leelmgs and imfifferenm to external distiirhauctes 
such a.s 'wealth, sottial status, pleasure and pain. They held 
that virtue is independent of fate and fortune and that a virtu¬ 
ous life is intrinsically better than a non-virtuous life* This 
position seeks (o isolate human nature from soeUil and histor¬ 
ical contexts, .■\nimal behaviour is taken as a criterion of nat¬ 
uralness. h deeply influenced the Helleriisric ideal of sagacity 
and, in particular. Stoic mhics. 

“On<- omnipresent figure since the mlH-fourth century 
had h eeti that of ihf: itinerant Cynic, whose main tenets 
woTihl ‘t>e the absolute self-suffitdency of virtue and the tolai 
irn'cinsequenttality of all social norms, physical comforts, and 
gifts of Ion Line. ” - T*oug and Sedley, 7'he 
Fhilosoph/^n;, I, 1987, p* 3. 
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Cyrenaics 


Cyrenaics 

A (ireek philosophical schooU notf^d for its radicEil hedo¬ 
nism* hs orii^in. can be traced to Socrates’ disciple Aristip¬ 
pus. and the name is derived from his native city* the North 
African (Ireek coiony of Cyrene. The founder of this school 
was his grandson, referred to as Aristippus junior (about 340 
BC), and other major exponents included Anniceris , Hegc- 
Eias and Theodorus, all ol whorii were contemporaries of 
Epicurus, (iyrenaics claimed that because the past is gone 
and the future 15 not certain . the. present enjoyment of sensu¬ 
al pleasure, that is what they called “the smooth motion of 
the flesh'h is the. supreme good in life. Their viev,^ thus con¬ 
trasted with the hedonism of Epicurus, which emphasised 
recollection and amicipatiom The epistemological basis of rhe 
Cyrenaic position was their claim that momentary perception 
and feeling are the only authentic source of guidarure. Its 
metaphysical ground is that ali living creatures pursue plea¬ 
sure and avoid pain by nature* I'he school has been criticised 
for ignoring those dee[) long-term needs which go beyond 
sensory gratificatLon, 

Arisiippus, a naiive of (dyrene (whence rhe name of his 
followers. Cyrenaics) was said lo have been brought to 
Athens by the fame of Socrates. -(hithtie. A fiisM^y of 
GrFi'k l^hiiiK'.ophy* 111. 19^9* p, 490. 
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Daimon 

[(keek; diviniry ' In Creek philoe?ophy, .some¬ 

times a and sometimes an immortal spirit r that is the di 
vine soi.31 which is incarnated in a morca! body hut which may 
return to its god-like states Tn another use, a daimon is a 
guardian angei which looks after an individual both in life and 
after death. Happiness in Greek is etidaimonm , having a 
good dviimon, Socrates claimed that he had a dai.mon which 
ordered him to do whai he did, although his datman was his 
reason. 

“When anyone dies, his own daimor, which was given 
charge tiver him in his life, tries to bring him to a certaif: 
place W'hcre all must assemble. ” - -Plato* Phaedo, 107d. 

Darwinism 

A scientific doctrine based on the work of the British 
naturalist, Charles Darwin, and in particular on bis book ()n 
dii' <}j by Mi’-aus oj hjal.ural Selt^-Ctd^r'i ( 1859 )* 

li claims that the organic world, including the human 
species* came into being through a natural and gradual pro¬ 
cess of evolution and its major mechanism of tialural selec 
tion. Namre selects those species and those members of the 
same species whicii arc best adapted to the environment in 
wdiicb tiiey live. When we nonce that members of the species 
S* have li-aiure F for the sake of advantage G. we should un¬ 
derstand ',his 7 0 he a result of evolution. For some members 
of a preceding species S had F and m.her members of S liid 
not hav< F* but mentbers of S which had F thereby had ati- 
varitagc (,* and members of S wirho^.tt F did not have advan¬ 
tage G. In the tong fini, only members of S with F survived- 
St) now ail tr.etnhers tif the successor species S' have F. 

because it can e^cplain functional adaptation and the vari- 
eiy of in natural terms. Oarwinism rejects rbe argu¬ 

ment troni design for the existence of God and the theory of 
genesis. It also rejects teleology since the development of an 
organism is determined by the environment and environment 
changes, hence there is no final goal for each organism other 
than adapiairon to its environment* It also suggests that dis- 
nnelions between species or natural kinds arc not absolute 
and challenges uaditional essentiali.sm. [Darwinism deprives 
humankind oi its alleged superiority over other species bv lo¬ 
cating :hf- species in terms of natural evolution. Ail the cen¬ 
tral features of Da rwinS ilieory havir provoked Inng-lajiiirig 
rli.-b'iter ;jnd drr'nTie.iically chfingcd our vie-w of the 
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world. The ijiiesrionablc attempt to introduce the notion of 
the survival of the fittest into an account of human sorict^ 
through social Darwinism has generated various ethical and 
social coorrovcrsies. Darwin himself did not have an adequate 
theory about the nature of heredity and genetic change, and 
this gap has been filled by the modern science of genetics. 
Contemporary evolutionary theory is a Neo-Darwinian syn¬ 
thesis of the theory of natural selection and genetic theory. 

"The one criterion for TDarwinism is the abstract success 
Or prevalence of whatever happens to prevail* without any 
regard for its character. ’’—Bradley, Essays Ofi Truth and Re 
ulit.y, 1914, p. 323. 


Daifein 

LCermao: heing-thcrc... A crucial term for Heidegger, 
but it is generally left untranslated. In traditional German 
philosophy. Du.'if'in is broadly every kind of heing or exis¬ 
tence Eiricl narrowly the kind of being that belongs to persons. 
Heidegger uses the term solely for the modes of human be 
ing. Human being must have a place there in the world and 
must be ('onsidcred as Being-in-the-world. This Being is a 
human simerurc rather than the being of this or that particu¬ 
lar man (der Xfensrh). Heidegger claimed that the meaning 
of Being ]S the sahjeel-matter of philosophy. Oasehf is the 
only kind ol Being that can raise the question about Being and 
wonder about Itself as existtng. By making the understanding 
of Being jjossihle, it is ontologically distimrtlve. Rather than 
being an object of some sort, Daseln is defined as Being-in- 
1 he-world. By being viewed as a iite-siory unfolding between 
birth and deaths it is associated witli the conception of "his¬ 
toricity or teniporaliry b I'or Heidegger, any inquiry about 
Being must start with the investigation of Dusein. The analy¬ 
sis of Ihisrin is the iTU[uiry into the conditions for the possi¬ 
bility ol iindcrsianding Being in general. Instead of being an 
epistemological study that is concerned with our way of 
know'ing Being, the study is an ontological investigation into 
whai Being is. 1 he study of Daseiriy which is the theme of 
Heidegger’s Hrrrjfr iind 7 bn#-', constitutes a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to th(- r[LJesiion of Being in general. The book begins 
with an exammmion oi the static or formal structure of Da- 

and thr-n discusses its temporal structures. To describe 
ourselves as Tuseln is sharply distinct, from the Cartesian 
view Ol hunisTi beings as an external combination of mind as 
an isolated subject and body. 

"'1 bi.s entity which eaeh of us is himself and which in 
dudes inquiring as one of the possibilities of it& Being, we 
shall denote by the term Thsej.n\ ” —Heidegger. and 

Time (tr. Macquarrie and Robinson) , 1962, p, 27. 


Data 

1. ptural of f.atin datum, given] The materials or infor¬ 
mation from whieli any inquiry or inference begins. Diita are 
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the beliefs which need no further reason and which are the 
indtispensahh'; minimLim of premisea for our knowledge of 
worldn The data have different degrees of certainty and can 
be further divided mto i:iard data and soft (iata. The former 
are the heiiefs which are certain, self-evident and are be¬ 
lieved on their own account, and the latter are the beliefs 
which are found upon examination not to have this status but 
which a.re inferred from other beliefs. Russell always uses 
“data” mid "hard data'’ as synoriymous* This distinciion also 
corresponds to another of Russell’s distinctions between 
primitive knowledge and derivative knowledge, 

“I give the name ’data' or rather ’hard-data’ to all that 
survives the most severe critical scrutiny of which 1 am capa¬ 
ble, excluding what, after the scrutiny, is only arrived at by 
argument and inference. ” ■ -Russell, Our of /Jiff 

E jftff rn it I lh''f>r /d * 19 2 G . p. 70. 

De dicio 

L Latin t about a proposition] The distinction between de 
ditto and dtf re (about a thing) propositions gained currency 
with St. Thomas Aquinas. De dic/o propositions predicate 
certain terms of a subject-predicate proposition as a whole, 
thus forming a second-order statement. /> re propositions 
predicate certain terms of a subject. This distinct km has a 
wide application, but is particuiEirly importani in the analysis 
of modal propositions, that is propositions concerning neces¬ 
sity and possibility, i)e dic/o modality concerns the ascription 
of “necessary” or “possible'’ ro a proposition, for example “ir 
IS possible that Socrates is running”. De re modality concerns 
the ascription of these modal terms to a subject nr object, 
such as “Socrates Is possibly running-”. A de dtclo inicrpreta- 
tion and a de re interpretation will result in different truth 
values for a proposition, Controversy over the distinction has 
revived with the renewal of interest in modal logic and essen¬ 
tial i.sm. 

"These terms are often explained by saying that in a 
modality de dicto necessity (or possibility) is attributed to a 
proposition (or dictitm) . bui that. In a modality de jv it is ai- 
rributed to the possession of a property by a thing ” - 

Hughes and C.r ess well. A/i Introduciion to ModuL Lo^ic, 
1968, p. 183. 

De dieto btdief , another term for belief de ditto 


He Morgan rule 

A valid rule of inference for conjunction and disjunction 
which shows how we can move negation signs inside and out¬ 
side of parentheses. U states that wo can proceed from the 
negation of a conjunctive proposition to the disjunction of the 
negations of its parts, and conversely that we can proceed 
from the negauon of a disjunctive proposition to the conjunr- 
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ii{jri tjf the riegLiiiuiii [jf ili pEiriii, and utjiivtjriiely» T(j sym¬ 
bolise, (PAQ) (not both P and Q) =''’-PV'^Q (either 
not P or rioi Q) ; and---' (F V Q ) (noL either P or Q) ■ —P A 
Q (not P and not Q). We must notice that **1101 both’' is 
not equivalent to ‘‘both. . . not'\ and that ‘^not either'' is not 
equivalent to '’either... nor”. The rule is named after the 
nineteenth century logiinan Augustus De Morgan, but it oc- 
ctjffed earLier in Ockham’s work. 

l^c: Morgatr rule... may be summarised as follows s 
when moving a negation sign inside or outside a set of paren¬ 
theses, 'arid' switches to ‘or’, and ironverscly. ” Hurley n 
1982, p. 268- 

De re ^ see de dicto 

De re belief, another expressifin for belief de re 

De se belief 

[from Latin: de^oi \ it?, 3elf_ First-person belief involv¬ 
ing a form of self-artribuiion in which we recognise firoper- 
ties as belonging to ourselves independent of the grounds on 
which we ascribe propt'rties to external things or persons, 
such as under descriptions or through pereeptlon. The exis 
tence of this kind of belief has raised philosophical qii(?stions 
about the analysis of what is believed and about our knowl¬ 
edge of what IS ascribed to ourselves in this way. It cotirrasts 
With de r-f' belief, which is about external particulars and 
about myself when seen as an external object. 

Perceptual beliefs of a certain sort— what philosophers 
call de. fie belief (e. g. that is moving) --are often silent about 
what It is they represent, about what topic it is on which 
they comment, about their reference. ” —Dretske, K.xpiain- 
tng Beha-)iour, 1988, p, 73, 

Death 

Death is the final cessation of life. Murder, suicide, eu¬ 
thanasia and capital piintshmciit and war all raise comjlilicat.ed 
moral questions about death. Questions in medical ethics 
arise because different criteria of death can come inio con¬ 
flict. In addition, there are moral (picstions concerning the 
fleaih of animals, The unnatural and unwilled death of an in¬ 
nocent person is regarded as a harm because it rleprives that 
person of future experiences. But it is difficult to determine 
whether some other deaths are straightforward harms, 
harms outweighed by addir.ional concerns or not harms at all. 
One can consider, for example, self-chosen death, natural 
death or death legally imposed as punishment for certain ma¬ 
jor crimes, such as murder. 

It is possible to ask when the harm of death takes place. 
Before death, the person is not yet dead, although he is ca- 
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pfihle of suffering from tfie anticipation of dyaih. After 
death- \hi; person is already ileJid ;^itd camint suffer. Harm 
rear tiered to the mometi!: of dcf^th would lack the. weight that 
we normally ascribe to the harm of fieath, 

J he experience of death has been a chief concern for ex¬ 
istentialism. In Heideggerhs analysi.s of Daseitii death reveals 
tlie terrible temporality of our existence. In this revelaTian, 
he claimed, we find the ground of our autlieinic existence, 
Ftveryone dies his or her own death. As an experience entire¬ 
ly of one’s own* death cannot he shared. This experience 
makes one. focus on one’s finiinde, on one’s uniqueness and 
on one’s determinate self. The. analysis of death is not only 
the ground of authenticity and freedom, but also rile ground 
for the toialiiy of fMsein. A. total perspective of can 

only be reached when one is dead. This complete account is 
not possible until my death actually takes place. But we may 
provide an account of the required sort from the first-person 
standprunt by being aware that am going to die”. Heath is 
henrt- charaderised as Reing-Tow='ard.s-the-end. This Being is 
the way One comports oneself in pondering when and hotv 
this possibility of death may he actualiscd. It has been widely 
Iiroposed th.ai the finitude imposed by death is pact of what 
gives life meaning and that an immortal life is morally mean¬ 
ingless. 

"Death reveals itself as that possibility which is onc’.s 
ownn'jOst t w’hich is non-relational, and which is not to be 
ouLsfripjied, ’ -Heidegger* Being a?id me (tr. Macquarrie 
and Robinson). 1962. p. 29'1. 

Ooiith instinct 

The biological basis ot Freud’s psychoanalysis postulates 
that in rrifunal life there arc two classe.s of instinct which cor¬ 
respond 10 the contrary processes of dissolution ami construe 
don in I hi- organism. These two dasse.s of insiinci are the 
de^ith instinct and the life instinct. He also expresses ibis 
contra.sT as tlic contrast between fhaTiulof (Greek: death) and 
eros (Greek; love), a pair of notions that can he traced to the 
cosmology of Hmpedodcs. The life instinct, or ero.v, estab¬ 
lishes order and prolongs one’s life. The death instinct, 
winch is also callerl the destructive impulse, e.go-mstinet or 
even the aggressive instinct, is an impulse to destroy order 
and to return to a pre-organic state. According to Freud, 
these Uvo hinds of instinct arc presem in living beings in reg¬ 
ular iiiixtures, and life consists in the manifesiation of ihc 
confltcT or interaction between them. For the individual, re¬ 
production reiiresents the victory of the life instinct, while 
death is the vimory of the death instinct. Their conflict and 
ir-itc:faction also dynamically promote the development of cuF 
tare. I he idea of the death instinct is infUienced by 
Schopenhauer’.s idea that the goal of life is death. There are 
problems with both life and death instincts. Although the life 
rn.siincT L rjuhl he exjjlained in Darwinian terms, it i.s more dif- 
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ficuU to fiee how the ilenth itis^tinci could be explained by nat¬ 
ural selcxtion within the proee&s of evolution. 

‘“Thf: one pet of instincts, which work essentially in si¬ 
lence. would be those which follow the aim of leading the liv- 
in^ creature to death and therefore deserve to be called the 
Meath instincts M those would be directed outwards as the 
result of the combination* of numbers of unicellular elemen¬ 
tary Organisms, and would manifest themselves as destruc^ 
tive or aggressive impulses, ” —Freud, Standard Edition of 
the (?ontpieti' P^'y<:h(}logical War hi of Sigmund Freud , Voi. 
IB. p. 23B. 

Death of art 

Also called end of an. CJn the basis of Hegel's theory, 
the American philosopher Arthur C, Danto believes that art 
has an ultimate goal of self-realisation through self-compre¬ 
hension. He argues that because twentieth century art has 
fulfilled this goal and has realised its destiny, the history of 
art has come to an end. In art, there is no longer a diatinc- 
lion between subject and object. Knowledge becomes its own 
object. Rather than seeking to understand the external world 
directly, art depends more and more on. theory for its exis¬ 
tence. Things which are hardly w'orks of art can now beconie 
artworks by means of an atmosphere of rheory in an 
art world. The quest for itself transforms the character of tfie 
object. Questions about what art is and what art means seem 
10 have been answered. The traditional boundaries between 
art forms are no longer stable. In this situation, art is alien¬ 
ated more and more from the public and becofnes philosophy. 
Artistic activities lose direction. C.lertainly, we continue to 
produce artworks, but they now miss the historical impor¬ 
tance that an once possessed. We make works of art only by 
habit- Danto calls contemporary art “post-historical art'h 
Danto has been criticised for basing the alleged death of art 
on a very narrow notion of art. Critics argue that because art 
meets the deniarids of human nature, so long as human na¬ 
ture docs not come to the end, art will continue its history. 

‘dt supposes that its own philosophy is what art aims at, 
so that art ful fils its destiny by becoming philosophy at last. 
Of course art does a great deal more or less than this, which 
makes the death of an an overstatement. Thar ours is a post- 
historical art, however, is a recognition deepened wdth each 
succeeding season. " —Damn, The Philoaophicai Disenfran- 
chisement of Art, 1988, p. Sl> 

Death penalty, an alternative name for capital punishment 


Decidubility 

A theory (system or set) is decidable if there is an algo- 
rrrhm lor determining tvhether an arbitrary well-formed for- 
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mula is or is not a lhcGren;i oi the; theory. If the soluti^in is 
I>osiuve. there is a decision procedure vhich enables one to 
deiemiine rhis mechanically by following a rule within a finhe 
number (jf steps. The truth-table is a decision procedure for 
propositional calculus, (rodcl^s theorem proved that in any 
axiomatic system there are well-formed formulae which arc 
not decidable within the system itself, 

“A set of sentences G is decidable just in case there is a 
decision procedure—-an effective firiitary method - for deter¬ 
mining any sentence in the language whether or not it is in 
(.f, — Chellasi Modal Logics 1980* p, 32. 
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Decision 

[Greek; prahafrt^si s. decision* from pro, before in ihc 
sense of temporal and preferential priority hah-esia, choos- 
ingl In Aristotle’s ethics, the origin of action. His theory of 
dccisi<m is viewed as a predecessor of the modern theory of 
will. Choice may be based on emotion and appetite, while 
proharresii: IS rational choice. Decision is a mental act which 
combines both thinking and desiring and comprises both a ra¬ 
tional desire for some good as an end in itself and deliberation 
abotiT how to achieve the end. Tf. is an impulse following upon 
a judgement reached by dehberation. Action or decision can 
be the outcome of practical reason in deliberation. 

“For it is our decision to do what is good and bad, not 
our beliefs that make the characters we have. " —Aristotle, 
Niromachean Ethics, ill2a3-4. 
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Decision procedure 

A mechanistic procedure for determining whether an ar¬ 
bitrary well formed formula is a theorem of a given formal 
system or theory by following a rule within a finite numf^er of 
steps or a procedure to determine its semantic validity. A de¬ 
cision procedure determines whether a well fornied formula is 
true under any interpretation. A decision procedure is an al¬ 
gorithm. bor instance, the truth-table is a decision procedure 
for propositional calculus. A proof that such a procedure (ex¬ 
ists for a theory provides a positive solution to rhe decision 
[irohleni for that theory. Otherwise, there is a negative solu¬ 
tion. A decision procedure is also a way of finding whether a 
concept can be applied in any given case. A concept connect¬ 
ed with such a procedure is called definite and is regarded as 
meaningful. 

A procedure of decision for a class of sentences is an ef¬ 
fective procedure ciiher, in semantics, for determining for 
any semeuce of that class wTetber it Is rrue or not ... or, in 
syntax* tor determining for any sentence of rh.ar Hass 
whether it is provable in a given calculus. ” -Carnap, J.ogi- 
cal Fointdaiiof] s of Prohabi Uty, 1980 , p. 503 . 
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Deo on a true [ion 


DocLsirin theory 

Th(^ marhoniaticfilly-orierited thtiory of rational choice or 
decision-making which aims to make clear what is the best 
thing ;n do in a given situation. There arc many silualiona in 
w'htch an agent is faced wdth a set of alternatives which have 
various degrees of risk and various probabilities of possible 
outcomes being realised. Sometimes the agent has only limit¬ 
ed knowledge of the conKOf^uences of possible actions. Dcci. 
Sion theory helps an agent confronted with such a .situation to 
decide the most rational way to act given the relevant avail¬ 
able information. The common approaches include assigning 
probahillty to the outcomes of each possible action ond then 
either to choose the action with the maximum expected utility 
or to choose the action which is least had compared with oth¬ 
er ait Lima Lives. Decision theory is philosophically intere.si- 
ing* because ii is closely associated with notions such as pref 
crence. Ldioice and dcliberaLion and is hence widely applicable 
in moral and political theory, (jame theory is one part of de¬ 
cision theory, for while decision theory must take into ac¬ 
count ail factors involved. including natural and blind 
chance, game theory only involves interactions with the 
choices of otlier rational agents. 

“Decision theory as an empirical theory holds that there 
is some specification of alternative actions, outcomes, and 
beliefs abfuu these and their probabilities, and profcrence.s 
atnf.mg these, such that the person act.s .so as tfor example) 
to maximise expected utility. " -Soz^c.k ,PhiliiSf>phuaI F::ipla- 

fjatif}ns<. 1981, p. 653, 


Deconstruction 

A Term introduced by the b tench philosopher Jacques 
Derrida and characteristic of his thought. He believes that 
preceding Western metaphysical systems were estahlished on 
the basis of fundamental conceptual oppositions, such as 
speech writing, soul/body. transcetidenT./empirical , nature/ 
Culture and good/evil, p-or each conceptual pair, one term 
was allegedly fStiperinr to the other. Deconstruction is a 


jihilosophical praciitie that aims to remove our thinking from 
the domination of these opposites by asking how they are 
possible, h is an analysis or critique of the meaning of lin- 
guishi' expressions hy atieoding to their use or to the role 
that they play in human activities. Derrida begins by demon 
strating that the supposedly inferior concep' within each pair 
bus the same defining characteristics as the allegerlly superior 
one and iliat there ai'c no grounds for giving priority to one 
over the other. He ihcn di.sphiccs the opposition liy tm roduc- 
mg an overarching concept which avoids having the fixny or 
deterrninaitaiess that a concept normally possesses. To a lim¬ 
ited extent, decoiistruciion is similar to Hegel’s procedure of 
folhwing the dialectic of thesis. ;mtirhesis and synthesis, a|. 
though Derrida repeatedly emphasises that deconstruction is 
nor a scientific procedure. The term can be traced to 
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HufiserTs Ahhait [Engli^li; ^^ismanllingJ and Heidegger^a dc- 
iitrucTion of The history of ontology. Some comracniatorij 
compare deconstruction to Kant’s critique of reason. Both 
Kant and FJerrida arc concerned with the possibility of meta- 
phy^^ics and the possibiUty of objecTivity discoverable by rea¬ 
son. Deconstruction is not purely negative, but seeks to at¬ 
tain the ultimate foundation of concepts. In addition to its in¬ 
fluence in philosophy, deconstruction has had a great impact 
on literary criticism, 

*‘All sentences of the type ‘deconstruction is x’ or ‘de- 
construction Is not x\ a priori, miss the point, which is to 
say that they are at least false. As you know, one of the 
principal things at stake in what is Cftlled in my texts 
‘deconstruction’, is precisely the delimiting of ontology and 
above ail of the third-person present indicative; ‘S is " — 
Derrida, in Wood, ed. , Derrida and Difference- p. 3. 


Deduction 

'_from Latin I de. ■, away, from — ducere, lead, draw)"] 
An inference which proceeds from a more general to the less 
general, or from the necessary to the contingent. It contrasts 
with induction, which is an inference proceeding from the 
particular or less general to the more general. A conclusion 
derived deductively is the logical consequence of the premis¬ 
es j hence deduction is also a process of making explicit the 
logical implications of general statements, A deduction is 
valid if it is impossible that all the premises are true while the 
conclusion is false. Deductive logic reveals the inferential re¬ 
lationship of entatlment existing between preTmses aitd con¬ 
clusions and codifies the rules of deduction, .4 deductive sys¬ 
tem which has been viewed as the paradigm of scientific 
knowledge is one in which all other rules can be deduced 
from a small set of axioms or theorems. In jurisprudence de¬ 
duction means the establishing of a legal rather than factual 
ground for an action. It is this meaning that Kant borrows in 
hU transcendental deduction. 

*‘In deduction, a proposition is proved to hold concern¬ 
ing every member of a class, and may then be asserted of a 
particular member^’ — Russell, Dhe Principtes of Mathemat¬ 
ics, 1937, p. 523. 

Deduction (Kant) 

Deduction is normally used in a lagical or geometrical 
sense for the. derivation of a conclusion from premises, but 
Kant adopted a different use from the practice of jurists. The 
jaw distinguishes between the question of right {quid juris) 
and the question of fact iquid facti). Both these questions 
need to be proved. While questions of fact are proved 
through experience, the proof of que.stions of right is called 
deduction. In this sense, a deduction is a proof of the legitl-^ 
macy of something. In his critical philosophy, Kant set out 
various a prion intuitions and concepts, but argued that he 
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ncftk'd tt) provide ju^tifkaiion and tixplanarion of how they 
c.tit'c he vrdidiy applied to objects. This procedure is what he 
called deduction. He further disrinfruishefl three types of d{n 
duction; metaphysical deduction, which is the argument that 
derives the categories Irom the twelve forms of judgement; 
empirical deduction, which shows the legitimacy of applying 
an empirical concept in terms of our experience of empirical 
objttCTs; and transcendental deduction, which is carried out 
by a rranscendental argument. The transcendental deduction 
is the central argument of the C'rmque of Fv.re Reanou. 

'^Now' among the manifold concepts w^hich form the 
highly complicated web of human knowledge, there are some 
which are marked out for pure a priori employment, in com' 
pJete independence of all experience; and their right to be so 
employed alw-ays demands a deduction. ” -Kant, Criiique of 
Fure , A85. 

Deductive logic 

Deductive logic analyses the logical concepts related to 
deduction and classifies propositions in terms of their logical 
forms. It seeks to formulate logic explicitly by analysing the 
logical forms of arguments and the relationship ik valid en- 
tailment in deductive argument in order to reveal the forms of 
argument in which the conclusion is necessarily inferred from 
the premises. .A. proposition which implies a false conclusion 
cannot he true, An argument is valid if premises and the 
negation of the conclusion involve a self-coniradic:tion. 

‘*Thc task of deductive logic is often defined as the ex¬ 
plicit iormulaifon of the implicitly recognised rules of deduc¬ 
tive inference. -Pap. FAe.me.nt^ of Analytic Philosophy •: 
19.;9, p. 188, 

Deductivc-nomnlogica) model 

A theory of explanation developed by Hempel. On this 
model, an event is explained by logically deducing the sen¬ 
tence describing ir from s kw-likc generalisation and a state- 
menr of certain initial conditions. The law like generalisa¬ 
tions are called nomological generalisations or covering laws. 
This model of explanaiion, abhrevdated as the D-X model, 
can als[^ apply to the covering law5 themselves. A covering 
Uw can be explained by deducing it from a higher order cov¬ 
ering Uw or body of laws. The D-N model is a sub-model of 
the covering law' model, with the induct.ivc-statistlcai model 
considered to he another sub-model. Because it is the variant 
of greatest importance and most frequent employment, the 
declutnive-nomological model is often taken as synonymous 
with the covering law model. 

’*The general conception of explanation by deductive 
subsumption under general laws or theoretical principles,. . , 
■wdll be called the deductive nomological model. or the D-N 
motki of explanation. ” --Hempel, Aspects of Sciefiti/ir K.r- 
planation, I9b5. p, 34 5. 
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Deep structure 

The: cii^Tinction beiwt;ert clet^p structure atid surface 
structure is oite of most influential and significant features of 
Cdnomsity’s theory of language. Deep structure is actually the 
abstract features of grammatical structure. Tt has .some affin¬ 
ity with the logical siructurc of ^^eritcnccis and is closely asso¬ 
ciated with meaning. For Chomsky, deep and surface struc- 
1 lire do not distitiguish between profound and superficial lin¬ 
guistic features, but between what is abstract and what is 
concrete m language. Surface stmetun^ Is present in the sen 
sory or observational characterisation of an utterance and is 
closely associated with the phonetic structure of the spoken 
language. Thi.s structure, according to Cbomsliy, camnit re 
veal the ambiguity of a sentence. In some rases two sen¬ 
tences may mean the same hnt differ in their surface struc¬ 
tures; in other cases two sentences may have the same sur¬ 
face structure but differ in their syntax. Since surface struc¬ 
ture is a poor guide to the meaning of a sentence , we need to 
postulate the existence of deep structure, that is the underly¬ 
ing abstract structure that determines the semantic interpre¬ 
tation of a sentence. Deep structure does not cause surface 
structure. They are generally distinct, but in some cases 
they may coincide. However, Thomsky docs not say how we 
can detect or identify deep structure. There has been much 
debate about ihis notion amongst linguists, Historically thi.s 
distinction can be traced to von Humboldt’s notions of inner 
form and outer form, and Wittgenstein^ distinction of sur¬ 
face gratumar and deep grammar in his Philosophical Invfisti- 
gatiems^ aithoLigb the latter di.stinction is only concerned with 
the use of a word. 

■'The syntactic component of a grammar must specify, 
for each sentence, a deep structure that determines its se- 
rnantic interpretation and a surface structure that determines 

its. phonetic interpreuitbn. The fir.,T of these is interpreied 
by the semiiititc component! the second by the phonological 
tomponeni. —Chomsky > Aspt^cts oj Ihe'Thso^'y oO Syntax, 
p. 13S. 

Oefcasihility 

A lerni for tfie liability of cettfiin legal or moral princi¬ 
ples and riiic.s to he overridden in appropriate circunistance.s. 
In the face of i he Gcirier problem, which challenges rho Tra- 
dilionel deiinirion that knowledge as iii.siified tree belief, ii 
defeasibiliiy theory of knowledge has also deveiopeti. Tln.s 
iht-ory rnaintaitis that for a belief to count as knowledge, if Ls 
necessary, hut nor sufficient for It to be true and jusrified. 
IfecRust a rurrently justified belief might be defeated in the 
face of new evidence, the belief is defeasible, and its jiisLifi- 
carion is merely prima jat-jf justification. .Mew evidence 
which overcomes iuslifjcd belief can he called a defcaier. It 
renders doiibiJij] the coiineclion between the belief and the 
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E>efinite description 


Dfiginai jtiSTification. E^jistemolo^ists ar^uc whether we 
iihould define knowledge a? undefeated justified true belief. 
A defcFn-^iblf: knowledge claim can bn made confidently, but 
should [-{rcognise the possibility in priitciple that funher evi¬ 
dence could give reason to withdraw the claim. A concept can 
also he defeasible, 'J'he standard criteria for tbe correct appli¬ 
cation 0 : a defeasible concept allow for that, application to be 
retracted in the light of further evidence. Verification of 
claims using defeasible concepts is never conclusive and is al¬ 
ways open to the possibility of revision, 

"The notion of defeasibility was first introduced in moral 
philosophy where it was applied to concepts such as duty, 
obligation, and responsibility. Such concepts were saiil to be 
defeasible in that their applicability could be negated or over¬ 
ridden by one or other of a set of circumstarices. ” 
O'Connor and Carr. Introduction to the. Theory of Knfmd- 
e.dge, j 982, p. 82. 

Definiendum y see definition 


Definiens ^, see definition 


Definiit fallacy 

Frankena’s term for the mistake of defining one predi¬ 
cate by means of another predicate which cannot properly de¬ 
fine it, This is the fallacy of identifying two distinct proper¬ 
ties. He regards Moore's "naturalistic fallacy” —the practice 
which attempts to define general ethical terms such as 
good in Terms ot some supposedly identical natural proper¬ 
ty— as a species of definist fallacy. In logic. " definist 
fallacy” refers more generally to a tactic in argument which 
defines a term in a way favourable to one’s position, and then 
insists that the debate should continue on that basis. For ex¬ 
ample. an anri-aboriion activisi insists on defining a foetus as 
a person, and turns the debate about the morality of ahortion 
into a debate about the morality of killing s person. Some¬ 
times "definist fallacy” also refers to an attitude which re- 
fpiircs that a term must he defined before it can he emploved. 

"The definist fallricy is the process of confusing or iden 
tlfying two properties, of defining one property by anorher. 
or of suljsiiiuring one. property for another.” —Frankena, 
'’Naturalist Fallacy”, Mind (XT.VIII), 1939 , p. 471 . 


Definite description 

An expression that picks out something as :hc sole ind 
vidual having a certain set of i^roperties and has the form "ili 
fiO-and >o . In contrast, an indefinite or ambiguous descrij: 
tion IS an expression that may apply to many different ohjcci 
and has the form a so-and so”. A definite descri[)iioii is nc 
a name . but a complex symbol such as “1'he finthor of Wi; 
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vericy”, Riis^cil’s Theofv of Definite Descnpuon.s provides fr 
■L'lassic an?-lys!s of definite descriptions. A proposition con- 
Taininf^ definite descriptions can be amilysed into three parts: 
an existence condition, a unitiuencss condition and a predica¬ 
tion. A proposition '^the P’ is (i” can be pi'esented as “there fs 
one and only F and it is (i”. In such a case a ejefinite descrip- 
non is analysed through a contextual definition. Russell held 
that his theory can solve a number of semantic problems 
about the apparent reference to non-existents, as with the 
expression "the present King of France”. It removes the bur¬ 
den td finding objects to w’hich these expressions seem to re¬ 
fer and was seen as the central paradigm of analytic philoso¬ 
phy. But Russell’s analysis was criticised by Peter Strawson 
for failing lo distinguish between sentences and the state- 
menta made by the speaker in uttering the sentences, 

“I w'ant you to realtje that the. question whether a phrase 
is a definite description turns only upon its form, not upon 
the question whether there is a definite individual so de¬ 
scribed, ” —Russell, afid Knawledga t. 19 56. p. 244, 
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Definition 

fromT.^iin: di'/iriire: limit; equivalent to Greek: horis- 
mos or harfis. - boundary or setting a boundary J The use of an 
expression (Latin: df^Jini^n.^ ^ the part of the definition which 
does ihe definuig) to clarify the meaning of some other ex¬ 
pression (Latin* definiendum - the word or expression which 
is to be defined). In Greek philosophy the canonical form of 
definition gives the essence or species of something by stating 
its ge.jtits and the dijj^rer^tia of the genuf^ i thus marking off 
the defined .species from other species of same genus. To de¬ 
fine ‘‘man”, for example, wc say that it is a rational ^differ 
f.yiiia') animal {gp.nu.s'). 

Dei imtlon increases information and prevents ambiguity 
and is essential for various kinds of intellectual investigation, 
hvn its nature and status are themselves a topic of philosophi- 
ca' debate. While essentialists like Plato, Aristotle, Kant 
and flusscrl hold that essential or real definition.'i reveal the 
essence of what Is defined* nominalists or presiTiptivisis like 
Hfjhhes. Russell. Quine and Gar nap* reject the notions of 
essence and real definition and hold that nominal or verbal 
dcii nil ions are only a matter of symbolic convention and that 

I 

the dcjtfiii^.ndum is just a wmrd and not a concept as under- 
.stood by realists. 

Further common types of definitions are (1) lexical or 
repf^rtlvc [icHniiions, wdikh clarify the meaning of .an already 
existing term; (2) stipularivc definitions, which show hoiv 
an author iniend^ to use a term; (3) functional definitions, 
which define .something by showing what funcuons it per- 
lornis: ) extensfonal or denotative definitions, which pro¬ 

vide a list of member? to which the dejinien^ can be correctly 
applied: and (5) intensional or connolative definitions, 
which reveal the common property shared by all things to 
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w}iirh xhv. df’/iti/ens cnn be applied, allhough rrifLiiy lerms lack 
'L {roninion property ^irifl insrcacl have patteriia of likeness 
which link the items u> which they can be applied. In adrli- 
lion, th.ere are other types of definitions which arc philosoph¬ 
ically useful, such as [‘onTcxmal definitions! recursive defini- 
iions. tr.dueuve definitions, ostensive definitions and percus¬ 
sive del ini tic ns, 

“A definition is a jjhrase sif^nifying a thing’s essence. — 
Aristotle. Tr}/?ics . ] 01 b 3 6. 

Definition hy genus und difference 

..ft'om Latin; g-ejjw.v differ^niia \ The most generally 
applicable form of iTiTcnslorisl definition, which conveys the 
meaning of a lerm hy picking ont the genus or larger class to 
w'hich it belongs and the difference or attribute wdiich distin¬ 
guishes it from the other niemhers of its genus. Hence whar 
is achieved is a genus (jualtfied by a specific difference. For 
instance, "man” is defined by 'The rational” (the difference) 
and ‘hanimar’ (the genus). 

definition by genus and difference as.signs a rneaning 
to a term by identifying a genus term and one or more differ 
erice words that, when combined, convey the meaning of the 
term being defined. - -Hurley. Lo^ic:. 1.982. p. 6. 

Definition in use, another term for eoutejttuai definition 


Deriationary theory of truth, see truth 


Degree of belief 
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Degree of belief 

'hhe central notion of an account, holding that belief 
cotnes in degrees rather than being a simple matter of "yes” 
Oi "no b rbai we have different degrees of subjective confi¬ 
dence m our beliefs is a basic tenet of Bayesianism. which ar¬ 
gues thru the subjeeilve probability or degree of belief of 
propositiems can he altered by new evidence according ro a 
procedure recommended by Bayes’ Theorem. Beliefs can be 
compared in the .sense that the degree of belief or siihjccnvc 
probability of one belief is greater than another. Degrees of 
belief <-an be an^iJyH<.icl in lerm.s of rkt; dngrec of belief wir.h 
whieh fi belief is tielii.iUy held or of the degree of belief with 
-which il should rationally be held. Bayesian theory allows 
purely suhjecTive initial assigrirnenrs of degrees of Ijelief, hut 
(ipplics ra-.ior.Fil discipline to the alteration of beliefs in light 
of new ev-irfenre- -with the expecT,-nian that there will be con¬ 
vergence i:i lh(- degree., of beli<-f tissigned to hetie.A by differ 
(tni inv'estigaturs. For personalists such as Ramsey and de 
Finetri the con.sistent degrees ot beliefs must conform to the 
rtilcs of probability ealctilus. This notion implies a pcrspeit- 
rive Ironi which we may (iii.rnti[y fielicfs and suggests a possi¬ 
ble apfirttach It) a rigttrons science tif behaviour. 
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"The degree of belief that a person S has in t.he sentence 
P is a numerical measure of S’s confidence in the truth of P, 
and is manifested in the choices S makes among bets, h^c 
tions . etc. ” Garber , in Minnf;;:ota Sf.udi^s in Fhilosophv 
oj Sc lienee y vol. x, 1983» p. lOL 

Degree of ctinfirmation 

A term irUrodueed by Carnap. Tf one knows what obser¬ 
vations would be relevant to the truth or falsity of a state¬ 
ment , the ST;Hremcnt is said to be confirmable. How nnich ev 
idence, then, is required for one to say that the statement is 
actually confirmed? The degree of confirmation is the mea¬ 
sure by which generalised statements may be ranked in order 
of acceptability. It is a quantitative concept of confirmation 
and of probability. If we take h to be a statement, e to be ev¬ 
idence, q to be a real number between 0 and 1 , and c to be a 
symbol ior degree of confirmation, then cCh. c) — q or the de¬ 
gree of confirmation of h with respect to e is q. 

■’Given certain observations e and a hypothesis h (m the 
form, say, of a prediction or even of a set of laws), then I 
believe ei is in many cases possible to determine, by mechani¬ 
cal procedures, the logical probability, or degree of confir 
mation, of h on the basis of e. " —Carnap, Fhilo^ophical 
F'oundatu)n.\ of Fhysscs-, [ 9 6 f5, p. 34. 

Deism 

[from Latin; deits^ god] A doctrine of natural, as dis¬ 
tinct from revealed . religion claiming that reastm assures us 
that God exits , but that the mode of divine existence is abso¬ 
lute and transcendent. Ibis account denies all of GodG mys¬ 
tical relations to the world and human affairs. Divine revela¬ 
tions, dogma and religious superstitions should also be ex¬ 
cluded as fictions. Once (jod set the universe in motion, he 
intervened no more and left it to its own laws, just as a 
watch-maker leaves a watch which has been set in motion. 
Although both theism and deism are associated with belief in 
the existence of God, deism is less orthodox thari theism. 
The idea oi deism can be traced to .Aristotle’s notion of a 
[Jrime ntover, but in Christianity tlie term was first used by 
the Calvinist.^ during the latter part of the sixteenth century 
and developed over the following two centuries. Deism wa.s a 
reaction against the aitempt of medieval theology to subordi¬ 
nate philosophy to theology and represented an attempt to 
place religion within the framework of reason. Voltaire, 
Locke and Kant all took a deistic position. In modern times , 
deism has led (.0 anti-authoritarian political and social posi¬ 
tions and has promoted a growth of the .spirit of tolerance. 

Deism. . , uses the word *GodL . . to refer ro the great 
force who [n.itial]y caused the universe to function hut who 
has since that time withdrawn from any active participation 
or nnterfcrence’ with bis artefact. ” ■■ Ferre, Basic Modern 
Philosophy of Religion ,I968.p. 122. 
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Demiurge 


Deliberation 

I (Ircink : , a prerei-julsite of prohairi\‘;is t 

drci&iori.. ArusTotle discussed dieliberatiori in the Nieomach^an 
Lthur:^, Ek>ok 3t Cti. 3 . objects of deliberation arc the 

things which can he calculated with probahiUty and can be 
brought about by our efforts. Siarting from an assumed end, 
that is an accepted object of desire or wish, deliberation anal¬ 
yses the ways and means by which the end can he achieved 
and terminates in a rational choice and appropriate aeilon. Tn 
frreek *‘means to the end” are things related to a goal, and 
the term is broader than the modern conception of instrumen¬ 
tal means to an end. Deliberation- which enables a person to 
know what he must do if he is to achieves his objective, is a 
major featuie in Aristotle’s ethics and in contemporary virtue 
ethics. 

, - .■c deliberate not abou^ ends, but about what pro¬ 
motes ends. ■’ --AnsTotle. Nu-.oynachemi 1112bl2* 

Demarcation, criterion of 

Popper maintained that the demarcation problem, that is 
the problem of distinguisbing genuine scientific theories from 
pseudo-scientific theories. is one of the most fundamental 
problems for the philosophy of science. To deal with this 
problent* it is crucial to establish a criterion of demarcation. 
Popper proposed falsifiabihty as tlie cmiterum. 'Llnless scien¬ 
tists state the conditions under which their theories can be re¬ 
futed, their theories belong to pseudo-science. For Popper, 
the problem of cletnarcaLiori is precisely the problem of seien- 
tibc rationality and his criterion of demarcation determines 
the logic of scientific discovery and the definition of science. 
Critics argue that some pseiido-scientific claims satisfy the 
criterion and are indeed falsified , but that their proponents 
ignore their refutation, (Jri this view, the demarcation be¬ 
comes a matter of scientific integrity rather than a formal test 
of falsitiability, Lakatos argued that all theories from their 
inception are surrounded by falsifying instances. For this rea¬ 
son, demarcation carmot be sharply drawn in terms of fakifi 
cation, and scientific rationality involves pursuing imtentially 
fruitful theories. Others argue that scientific theories have 
histone? aiid that only at some stages is the question of falsi- 
fiability appropriate, On this view, the question of demarca- 
lion is dealt with hisioriealJy. 

"... 1 rcniatively inTrodllced the idea of the falsifiability 
(or testability or refutability) of a theory as a critenon of dc- 
manration. ” -Popper, in The Philoi-ophy of Karl Popper 
Ced, Shilpp), 197-1, p, 32, 

Demiurge 

In Pliito’s Timafus, t-[if divine rraftsiiian, who mside the 
lower gods, the soul of ihe univorst; and the immortal part of 
the human sou). The lower gods in turn made all physical 
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In i're;3t.ing' thf- rjemiurge uses ihe Forms or Tde&s as 
his in(;:k4 . works o:i i^iveii cxisnng or material elements t and 
niLisT gcisLiado necessity to co-operate m order to linish the 
job Iflt-ahy well. Althotigh the idea of the Deo'itirge had great 
inRuenro on Christianity* the T.kntiurgc h thus not identical 
with the biblical Circator- For Plato r it is a literary device to 
symbodse the rational clement in the world order. 

“ I he v.-ork of the Demiurge* whenever he looks to the 
unchangeable and fashions the form and nature of his work 
alter an nncltangeable pattern, must riecessariiy be made fair 
and perfect. —Plato. Tjmcu;uSf 2fia. 


Democracy 

I Irritn Creek' , people i kralia * mighty, power 

fill, literally T rule by the people] A hiroi of gow-rniiient * 
traditionally conirasied to aristocracy (rule by the best), oli- 
garchy (rule by the: few) and monarchy (ruled by the one). 
Ideally . dem.ocraey rerjuires all Citizens to join in r^iaking gov¬ 
ernment a: decisions* but such [ture democracy, excluding 
women and slave st was only practised for a short period in 
ancient Athens, The standard flemocratic lorm is representa¬ 
tive democracy, that is rule by a group of representarives 
who are elected for limited periods directly or iritlirectly by 
the pcofde. A representative democracy governs tln-ongh dis 
cussion and persuasion ratlittr than by force. Decisions are 
generaliy made by majority vote in order rhat policies will re- 
fhrct at least to some degree the will or interests of the peo¬ 
ple. In order ttj prevent the over-coticentration of power* the 
main Legislative* executive and jucUcial functions of govern 
ment are separated. The values and principles underlying this 
lorm o; governmciu are liberty and equality, sometimt^s 
called the democratic ideals. According to the principle of lib¬ 
erty* individuals should make decisions for themselves, 
rather than a 1 lowing decisions to be made on their behalf and 
im[Jo.sed on tltem. The principle tif equality requires all citi¬ 
zens to I’.avc an equal right to select those bedding govern¬ 
mental nffict' and to stand for office themselves. The active 
role oS citizeriri in a democracy underlies the recognition of 
(■{utain rights and liliertics which shape their personality out¬ 
side polnicfij life and ground the rule of law. Among these 
rights arc tht- freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free¬ 
dom of associaiion* freedom of assembly and protection 
against .irhittary arresi. Ii is widely believed, especially by 
members ot Western socieUes and by coniempor.ary pcjlicical 
theorists, roar representative demt^cracy can secure a maxi- 
tnnm :a Irvedorn and rights for citizens and a ininimtim of the 
abuse fb' political power. Nonetheless, there are difFiei.ilties 
in maimatnLe.g an authentic denaicratic system in the face of 
the overwheluitiig influence of wealth arid power* indiffer¬ 
ence, ideological fixations, mutual haired and corruption. 
RousseauD dcmocranc theory has clearly totalliarirm aspects. 
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DeHOminatio extrmsct'a 


Slid J, S. Mil! recognj!^ecl that rht^ rights of a miitorily in a 
democracy could be violated by the majority. Part of the the¬ 
ory of derDOcracy wiih the transtrion front fe.'iser to 

greater democracy and with determining the institutional con¬ 
texts in which; democracy Can lurict.ion with sLabtlity and ef-- 
ftrctiveness, 

“ The sovereign may put the government in the hands of 
the whole peOfde, tir of the greater part of the people* so 
that there are nmre citit^ens-magistrates than there are ordi¬ 
nary private cttizens, d’his form of govornirient Is known as 
democracy. - -RansscauT The Soeiui ('ontracti 1? * 3. 

Demonstration 

Lfrom I-atilt: away* from rfumatrare ■, its 

fdreek counterpart is afjo<, away ■ deiai^, show] For Aristo¬ 
tle* demonstration was the inferenee of new knowledge from 
certain previously established knowledge or axk-ms. in con¬ 
trast to intijitiori which directly appreltends first principles, 
--\11 sylh'tgism is demonstrai ion < although not all demonstra- 
titrn is syllogism. Foi- Descartes and Locke, demonstration 
wu-.s ihc discovery of the connections of ideas and the compar¬ 
ison of ideas by reason alone, h amounts ro rational just.ifica 
t.ion and c-ontritsis with immediate knowledge. Hume propos¬ 
es that df-monstrarive knowledge m indubitable knowledge, 
in contras: to coiitingcnt knowledge about matters of fact. In 
contemporary philosophy, demonstration amounts to proof, 
thm is, the dc-doctitm of a conclusion from one or more ac¬ 
cepted premises- by means of a set of valid rtiJ es ol inference. 

"Tn the nature ot the ra.se the essential elements of 
demonstration are three: the subject* the attributes* and the 
basic i)rcmises. ” —Aristotle. Po.';terior Analyticsi, 70h22. 
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Denominatio extrinseca 

scholastic term used in contrast to denomindUo infriTi- 
eca , De/iommatlo i « tri.n^^eca (intrinsic denominationi means a 
reference to a Thing’s intrinsic property or its inhej'ent prop¬ 
erties, v-zhile df'nominatio e.ztrinseea (extrinsic denomination) 
is a reference to a thiTigVs accidental fmoperiies. More nar¬ 
rowly* an extrinHic denomination is an experiential determi- 
Tiatum directed at a thing. For insttmee, heing seen or being 
talked ahout is an extrinsic deriominaiion of a thing when 
someone sees or talks about that thing. Thomas -Apninas 
proposes that of Aristotle’s ten categories, the first four, 
substance 4 quality, f}iianti:y* and relation, are intrinsic de- 
nomitTations. and all others are extrinsic denominations. Bui 
tbtT distinction is controversial, espe-^eialJy with regard to the 
Stan us ot relation. An accepted notion in contemporary phi- 
losfjphy is that if a relation is internal * it is an intrinsic de¬ 
nomination. if It is external, it is an extrinsic denomination. 

‘'Extrinsic deiionhnations: denominations which have 
absolutely nf^ function in the very thing denominated. ” ■ - 
T e 1 f) n i j. Fh i pjr^op h ica I K\says C -A r i ew and G ar be r . eel s and 
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irant). p. ^2. 

Denominatio ifttrinseca. denof/^inatto f^.rtrimeca 


Denotation 

'I lifT di.sTincuoi] berwccti clenotarion snd conriorfition wa^i 
inirodiurt^d by J. S. Mill, and corresponds to what other logi¬ 
cians call the distinction between extension and intension, or 
that between rcfo.rt.nce and meaning. Denotation is the object 
designated by a singular term or (.he class of objects referred 
TO by ri general term. Connotation is the attribute of an ob¬ 
ject wdiich permits the term to apply correctly to the object. 
Words with different connotr.tions can have the same denota¬ 
tion. For instance. *hhe capital of the United Kingdom” and 
‘'the largest city in the United Kingdom” denote the same ob¬ 
ject, although they connote different attributes. .A name, 
smrh as a proper name, may have a denotation but no conno 
tatjon. The idea that some ternns denote hut do not connote 
and ihcrefore do not have meaning is crucial for R us sell's 
theory of definite description. 

■‘Tf we know that the proposition ‘a is rhe so-arid so’ is 
true. i.e. that a is sti-and-so and nothing else is, we call a 
rhe denotation of the phrase 't.he so-and-so'," - Russell, 
(.fflli'vtt’d Pii.pi'rs (fj H^rtrand Russifll ■> V] , p. IfiO. 


Denoting phrnjies 

.4 term introduced and analyzed in Russell's important 
article ffn Dtniotiiig . It refers to definite and intJefiniie de 
scrjptions, including those whicli may denote one definite ob¬ 
ject, c. g. '’the present King of Rngland”, those which may¬ 
be denoting phrases but do not denote anything, e. g. “the 
present King of hraiiia- , and those which may rlenote am 
biguoiisly, e. g. '“a man”, ■‘sonic men”. According to Rus 
sell, denoting phrases do nor have meaning in themselves, 
but contrtbint; to the meaniiig of the whole proposition in 
w hich they occur. T hii.^ these phrases are alsei called incom¬ 
plete .symbols. 

"A dc not trig phrase is essentially part of a sentence, and 
does not, like most single word? , have any significance on its 
own account. -Rnsseil, Prfgic and Kno-oidedge^ p, 

51. 


Denying mode, another term iv,r 7 nod/.j.^ loLlrns 


Denying the antecedent 

A logical fallacy of the form ”if p then q, not p, [here 
fore nen . 1 he categorical premise denies the antecedciil o 
the conditional premises, while the coneiusipti demea its con 
sequent. For instance, ‘Df he i.s sick, he does not come t< 
work"; "be is not sich”^ therefore, "he comes to work”, 
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The ir.ferenoe is not valid because being sick is a sufficient 
rather than a necessary condition for not coming t.o work. 
Hence it is not sound to deny the consequent on the basis of a 
denial of the antecedent. The correct form should be from 
the denial of the corise(]ijenT of ihe conditional to the denial of 
its anteiredent t that is, '“jf p then not q; therefore not p”. 
This is called by the medieval logicians, modus tollerts ^ and is 
also called the denying mode. 

“The truth of the premises does not require the truth of 
the coitcliision. This means that denying the antecedent is an 
invalid form oi the simple conditional argument. '' - .-\dams, 
(dtrif'-ral l^ngrcy 1954, fi. 164. 

Deondc concept, another term for deontic modality 


lieontie judgement, another name for judgement of obligation 


Oeontic logic 

A kind of formal logic, also called the logic of obliga¬ 
tion, which concerns the logical relations betweeri proposi- 
tioiis remaining deontic modalities or concepts such as 
obliged, jjcrmitted or forbidden. It was mniivared by the de¬ 
velopment ol modal logic in this century, and the obscrv.=iTion 
by logicians that the words obligatory and permissible paral¬ 
lel the roles of necessary and possible in arguments. IDeontic 
logic can be traced to the medieval logicians, and to Leihnii;, 
Bentham and Krmst MaJly, hut in contemporary logic it start¬ 
ed with (T !1. von Wright’s seminal paper ‘’Deoniic Logic” 
[Mind^ 60 (ISfT)]. The most systematic treatment of this 
logic so far is in the works of von Wright. In a sense, deontic 
logic is the application of formal logic to ethical notions and 
tends to codify the rules of practical reasoning. Although the 
discovery of paradoxes in form^d deontic systems has led to 
proposals for iheir radical reformulation, many logicians siill 
endorse this part of logic, anticipating the contribuiion of de¬ 
ontic logic 10 the dcvelopnicfiT of both ethical and logical tbe¬ 
ery. 

‘'There are several families of conrei'Jts, the members of 
which exliihir in iheir miuual relations the same formal j>at- 
tern as the modalities. An exami>le are the deontic or nortiia- 
<tve noiions: obligation, permission, and others. The formal 
theory of these has become known as deontic logic. ” - -von 
right , Phiht^opdimid Lugic. p. 117. 

deontic modality 

'.from (freekf deontas, fitting, proper or as it should be 
neontic modalities, also t:alicd deontic concepts, are t.he con¬ 
cepts implying obligation (ought to), permission (may), and 
forbidding (ought not to). Sentences in which these concepts 
ciccur are callc-d deoruic sentences. This term was introduced 
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bv (j. IJ, von Wrighx, and hf. mnrrast'i them with normative 
cnneep:s such as or ‘'wrong”, and axiological eon- 

cepis. such as “good” or ‘'bad”. The logic that is concerned 
with the logical relations between propositions containing de- 
onric modalities is deontk'; logic or the logic of obligation. 

'■ d'be dconric modalities are about the mode or way in 
which wc are permitted or not to perform an act. ” von 
Wright, Afi Kssay in Modal Logic t 1951, p. 37. 

Deontology 

_lr{un Cireeki to deim . whai is proper, what ought to be 
oir fbirv j An ethics tjiisef! on inu iiig ;iccortitng to duty. It con¬ 
centrates on moral motives and takes obligation or duty as its 
central notion. Deontology holds that there are certain things 
which are ngltr or wrong intrmsicaliy. We should do them or 
not do them simply because of the sorts of things they are, 
regardless oi the consequences of doing them. Hence, deon¬ 
tology is contrasted to teleological or consequentialist ethics 
(represented by utilitLirianism) < which claims that the right¬ 
ness of an action depends on whether ii brings about good 
consequences. To lie is wrong simply because it is a lie, nO 
matter httw' much happiness it can produce. There are a set 
of moral principles and rules which a moral agent must ob¬ 
serve absolutely. rJeontology maintains that consequentialism 
is wrong hecniise the goodness of the consegiiences of an ac- 
riott does not guarantee the rightness of an action. But it is 
difficult for deontology to explain why certain sorts of things 
are wrong in themselves, (jenerally deontology attempts to 
answer this question by appeal to common sense moral intu¬ 
ition or to human rationality- but a satisfactory account of 
what makes nn act wrong is still required. 

Kant is the most important deontological theorist. Other 
major deomolngists ineiude Samuel Clarke, W. D. Rost-, 
Prichard. Buder and in contemporary philosophy Alan Dona- 
gan. C. Fried and d'homas NageL Some theorists have tried 
lo distinguish rule-dcotiTology and act-deontology. I’he for¬ 
mer determines what is right in accordance with a set of uni- 
versfilly applied moral rules, while rhe latter maintains that 
given changing circumstances we should act in accord with 
particiibir moral judgements regarding particular situations. 
'I'his (lisdnetion is not presently in fashion. Deontology and 
IJtiliiananisrn have been the two major trends in modern 
Western ethics. 

The re rm was introdinred by Bentham in a manuscript 
entitled "Deontology” to refer to the ethics which 'Tor its ob¬ 
ject the learning and showing for the information of each indi¬ 
vidual. by whal means the riel amount of his happiness may 
be made as large as jiossible ”. BenthamT deontology is 
equivalent TO Utilitarianism, but. this usage is largely ignored. 

". , . r>eont.ologicaf ethics ... is any system which does 
not appeal to the consequences of our actions, but which ap- 
f teals LO con for miry with certain rules of duty. ” - Smart and 
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Williams-* Utilitarianism b'or and Against ^ I!^73? p* 5* 
Dependence thesis , sef; principle. 

Derivative belief , see primirive knowledge 

Derivative knowledge, sec primitive knowledge 

Description* attribytive use of, see description, referential 
use of 

Description, referential use of 

Donnellan distinguishes hetween the attributive and the 
referential use of descripiionii. In the attributivt use, a 
speaker makes an assertion about whatever or whoever fits 
the description* without necessarily having any idea about 
what that thing or person is. In the referential use , a speaker 
has a definite individual in mind and useis the description to 
reter to it . thus enabling his audience to pick out or irlentify 
what he is talking about. In the referential use, the descrip¬ 
tion is merely a tool for achieving reference, and the refer’ 
ence can succeed everi if the thing referred to does not fit the 
description. This distinction shows that our use of descrip¬ 
tion? is complex and that descriptions do not always refer to 
whatever happens to fit them. Donnellan uses his distinction 
to criticise [he analyses of descriptions offered by Russell and 
Strawson. Russell ignores the referential use, while Straw-- 
son seems to ignore the artrihutive. 

1 w’iil Call the two uses of definite descriptions I have in 
mind the attributive use and the referential use. A speaker 
who uses a definite description attributively in an assertion 
stales something about whoever or whatever is the so¬ 
und so. A speaker who uses a definite de.scription referential- 
ly in an assertion* on the other hand, uses the description to 
enable his audience to pick out whom or what he is talking 
about and states something about that person or thing. ^ ■ — 
Donnelian, ^‘Reference and Definite Description'A in Schwarz 
(ed. ), Kaming-, U ecessity and Is atural Kinds •> 1977, p. 4 6, 

Descriptions, theory of 

Russell divided descriptions into two kinds- indefinite 
descriptions, that is, phrase? of the form ‘*a so-and-so*', and 
definite descriptions, that is, phrases of the foirn ‘The so- 
and-so*'. He claimed that descriptions are not referring ex¬ 
pressions, and they do not need to denote anything in order 
to be meaningful. A description is an incomplete symbol and 
is meaningful only in a scnterice which contains it ( "cantex- 
tuai definition”). Both kinds of description can be analysed 
away, and can he replaced fjy quantifiers and variables. Wc 
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c;tn repificti fin inde^fiiiite dcscri[>ticn with an existential quan- 
tifi<‘r ( "There is one thing that is, * . , and we can replace 

a de finite description with a unique ness quant iEier ( “There is 
exairtly one thing such that, . . Russell’s theoiy of definite 
dcsr'nptiona has greatly influenced contemporary epistemolo¬ 
gy and -ogit;, and has been cited as a model of philosophical 
anadysis. The thc'ory, however, is challenged by Peter 
Strawwon who argues that descriptions are* at least some¬ 
times, referring expressions that can single out something. 
Keith IVjnnellan further argues that both Russell and .Straw- 
son are one-sided, for they fail to notice that description can 
be used either attrihntively or referentially, 

“Rtisseil appears to claim for the Theory of Description 
that It gives an exaci account of the working of one class of 
definite singular terms, viz, siiigidar descriptions, and I am 
bound lo deny this. ’’ —Srraw^son, in Davidson and Hiniikka 
feds, ), \Vord:i t.mJ Ofjjtft’o'oji.v, 1 ^ 6 ^, p. 107 . 

Descriptive ethics 

The description of the moral views and moral principles 
held by people at a pariimilar time in a particular community, 
liiescriprivc ethics also examines resemblances and differences 
among these moral views, but iloes not commit itself to pre¬ 
ferring one view- i.o another. Ii seeks to explain ethleal dis¬ 
course and statements as well. While mcta-eihics specifies 
ihe prtjper use of ethical terms and lays down certain rules of 
ethical discourse, descriptive ethics does nor move heyond an 
account of ethical discourse hy placing it wdt.hin a general cul¬ 
tural l>ackgrc>uild. Descriptive ethics is more properly a 
branch of anthropology rather than a branch of ethics, and 
some philosophers believe that one cannot gam msighi in de- 
scnpnve ethics without testing the ethical views and princi¬ 
ples philosophically. 

‘"1 shall call ihe investigation of the moral code and ac¬ 
companying ethical conceptions of a person or grou]> descrip¬ 
tive ethics. Ladd, / h^.' oj a * 1957, 

p. 1. 
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Descriptive fallacy 

J. L. Austin’s term for the practice in the traditional 
theory of statements of taking all statements to be descriptive 
and claiming that lo understand the meaning of a sentence is 
to understand its truth-conditions. However, .'Xustin argued 
that there arc many scntenc’cs , such as those used in perfor- 
mativf: uiterancos, who.se meanmg.s are not dcierniiticd by 
their truth conditions. They arc not subjects of truth and fal 
sity, for they do not specify or report features of reality, but 
are used to dr^ something. To say ‘*1 swear. . . is not to re¬ 
port that one swears, but is the act of swearing itself. This 
point 13 well developed by noncognitivism, whose major 
theme is to distinguish factual statements from ethical state- 
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“To overlook those possibilities in the way onirc common 
is called the ^d(:seriptiv'<'- fallricyT* —Austin. /Tote-' ito Do 
7'hifi^^ ii'irh Wordr,, p. e. 


Descriptive tneanidg 

Some philosopherei ^^nggest that, wc distinguish between 
iw'o kinds of meaning of expressions. Desertprive meaning 
contributes to a bare presentation of facts- as in the claim 
“This St rawherry is sweetEvaluative meaning futictlons In 
a different way by offering an assessment, as in the claim 
“This strawberry is good'’b The descriptive meaning of a 
statement can be determined by its truth-conditions. while 
the evaluative meaning cannot. This is because the desorip- 
Tiv<: meaning is constant while the evaluative meaning varies 
w'lth the reactions of those using the expression, bor in¬ 
stance t "vvjir" has a fixed and translatable dttscriptivc mean¬ 
ing* but Its emotive associations can give it different evalua¬ 
tive meanings. For some '‘vrar” evokes a feeling of terror, 
and for others it evokes a feeling of heroic courage. 'I'he dis- 
tmetion hi-tween these two kinds of meaning is crucial for thi^ 
distinction heiween ethical Hescriptivism (cognitivism') and 
noii-descripiivism ( iioiicogoitivism >. Non-descripiivism* 
such as emoTLvism and prescriptivism* bolds that ethical 
.iudg ements have an element of descriptive meaning* but 
chiefly h;--ve evaluaiivc meaning. In contrast, descrl[Jtivism 
holds thiHt the entire meaning of moral judgements is descrip¬ 
tive. Descriptive meaning is also called semantic meaning. 

'b'\s the descriptive meaning of 'good* in ‘good apple’ ts 
different from its meaning in ‘good cactus'; but the evalua 
Ttvc meaning is the same in both cases- we are commend¬ 
ing. ” -Hare* 7Tr of Morals, l9a.b. [i. I-Ki. 


Descriptive metiiphyjiics 

term introduced by F. F. Straw-son in Ijidividuats, in 
contrast to revisionary metaphysics. Descriptive metaphysics 
aims to describe the most general features of our concc[jtual 
Scheme . that is to describe reality as it manifests itself to the 
human understanding* C.onccptual analysis is its main 
method. Revisionary metaphysics, on the other hand* at- 
rempis to revise our ordinary way of thinking and our ordl 
miry conceptual scheme in order to provide an inieilectually 
and morally preferred picture of the world* Hence, revision 
ary metaphysicians generally like to establish a we 11-organ- 
tsed system heyond the wmrld of experience. Strawson claims 
that the history of mctaidiysics can l>e broadly divided into 
these twm kinds of mciapnysics. Arisrotle and Kant are con¬ 
sidered to be ihe forerunners of descriptive metaphysics* and 
Strawson’s own Individuuh is also subliticd An in Do 

sortp/ivo MriaphysF.os, while Descartes, [.cibniz and Berkeley 
are rcpreseniatives of rtwiaionary nieldpbysics. This distinc¬ 
tion may not rover all metaphysical systems, but it has been 
greatly influential in reviving wmrk in metaphysics. 
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Descriptive YJsychoUigy 

‘"Oeftcriptive ntetaphysics is- content to describe the actu¬ 
al structure of our Thought al^oui the world, rcvi?;ionary 
metaphysics is concerned ro produce a better structure. — 
Strawson. h7.dii.'idiiah, ]f)59, p. 9. 

Descriptive psychology 

I’he name that the German philosopher Franz Breniano 
gave: to his psychology, in which he sought to give a pure de¬ 
scription of the consiitLients of human consciousness and 
their modes of comhination m order to present a general no 
tion of the ertlirety of hviman consciousness. Accfjrding to 
Brentano, such a psychrdogy enables us to know directly the 
human mind as it actually is. It is distinguished from genetic 
psychology because it is not concerned with the physiological 
gcuiesEs of psychological phenomena. However. Brentano 
considered it to be the basis for genetic psychology, 
Brentano’s descriptive psytrhology had great impact on 
Hu aserl's phenomenology and Meinong^s philosophy. It has 
also played a significant role in the philosophy of mind, 

“Descriptive psychology, wc said, sets itseli the task of 
an analysing descripiion of our phenomena, i. e. . of our im- 
ritediate experiential facts, or, what is the same, of the ob¬ 
jects which we apprehend in our perception. —Brentario, 
PJcser-j/UrE.'c Psychology (cd. Mullcr), 1982, p. 139, 

Descriptivisni 

Hare calls the division between descriptive and non-rie- 
scripiive ethical theories a division between cognitive and 
iionrognuive tuhica! thcorie.s. Descriptivism or cognitivism 
holds ibai ethical staremems are obtained in the same way as 
factual statements and accordingly that wc understand the 
meaning of ethical judgements by determmmg their truih- 
coitditions* Both naturalism and intuitionism belong to dc- 
scriptivism. Non-descriptivism or noncognitivism, on the 
other hand, argues that ethical judgements are not the same 
as factual statements and that they generally are neither true 
nor fal.se. Their meaning contains a descriptive element 
which may be decided by their truth-conditions , but they are 
chiefly emmiive or prescriptive, Fmotivism and prescriptivism 
are both varieties of non-descriptivism, 

[1 .. hat moral judgements are a kind of descriptive 
judgements, u e, that their descriptive meaning exhausts 
their meaning. This is dc&criptivlsm. —Hare, Freedom and 
Reason t 1963, p. 17. 

Desert 

What a person ought to get or what he deserves to get 
according to some facts about him. , such as his actions, 
character or state. Virtuous persons should be rewarded by 
happiness in proportion to their virtue, and evil persons 
should be punished in proportion ro the degree of evil in their 
actions. The idea of desert is associated with fairness and 
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justice, })ut coiiflicts- with egalitarian and utilitarian princi¬ 
ples. Legitimate claims to desert do not always entail that 
others miisi guarantee that the claimants get their desert. 
However, by accepting (he idea of desert, one is likely to 
h<dd that desert is essential for morality. One is alst: likely to 
hold that L just political system should promote the provision 
o! just deserts by distributing benefits and harms according 
to desert. On this liasis. dc:scn is an important element in 
determining how we should treat persons, especially where 
no explicit moral principles tir rules give us guidance. In con¬ 
temporary political philosophy, menrarianism is the view 
thai advocates the importance of considering deserts, 

“To ascribe desert to a person is to say that ii would be 
a good ruing if lie were to receive something (advantageous 
or disadvantageous) in virtue of some action or effort of his 
or some result brought about by him. —Barry, Political Ar- 
['965, p. 106. 


Desire 

LHrcek: Aristotle distinguished three: forms of 

flesirc: ( P) bnulesis a wish or rational desire for objects con¬ 
ceived as goofL (2) thumoi i an emotional or iion-rattonal de¬ 
sire for objects that appear good. Because Aristotle frequent¬ 
ly associated it with self-assertive feeHngs involving pride and 
anger 1 thumo^: can also be translated as “spirit” or 
“temper", j (3) f!pUhu?niit: an appetite or irrational desire 
for an object believed to he pleasant. These desires are asso¬ 
ciated especially with basic biological needs, such as desires 
for food or sex. Aristotle’s classification is apparently based 
on Plato’s tripartite division of the soul, ascribing different 
desires to different parts of the soul. Desire, in each form, is 
a motive force leading to movement. 

Tn contemporary philosophy, desire includes all kinds of 
wants and interests which lead one to act in order to satisfy 
them, in particular the wants related to bodily pleasure or 
certain dispositions. As a source of motion, desire is a 
prominent hut complicated concept in moral philosophy and 
theory ol action. Desire can be divided into intrinsic desire (a 
desire of something for its own sake as an end) and extrinsic 
desire (a desire of something as a means to further ends). 
This roughly corresponds to the distinction between basic 
and derivative desires. Desire is a basic psychological state, 
which IS di^tiiiKuisfied from belief because a desire never pur¬ 
ports to represent the way the world is and because believing 
something to be true or good need not rationally affect our 
desires. This raises a matter of dispute, whether a de.sire is 
simply a fact which cannot be assessed in terms of truth and 
falsehood and which is not subject ro rational criticisim. De¬ 
sire is usually ascribed to the appetitive part of the soul, but 
Plato believed that even reason itself has a desire for the 
(jood, Hume argued that desire is neither true -nor false, nei¬ 
ther rational nor irrational. Another long-standing debate 
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Desp-tir 


corKrerii^ the rslatiniLship betwefin desire and reason in the 
initiation of tn'tion- At is t Otic believed that both of them are 
involved, llnme held that I'eaaon is fnotivaTionalJy inert and 
tliat ethics must be based on desire. Kant argued thai reason 
eati itsell leeid one to act and that nroral lav;? should be inde¬ 
pendent of coiuiiigeru. desires. 

'M)e sire; an animal engaged in pursuing a purpose is said 
to desire the condition in which it will be in relative equihbrt- 
unt. Russell, i.'oih.cifd Papers oj hertrand RusseiP IX. 
P- lb 



Despair 

In ordinary language, despair is (.he feeling based on ilie 
beliet that one eannoi get what one desires, Kierkegaard took 
desp air as tn<' starting point oi hia positive philosophy of CK- 
isTence or his anthropological cirntcmplation. Despair is the 
sfinse o: emptiness one feels in finding Thai one can neither 
ignore nor face up to a spiritual goal. As doubt is a despair of 
thought, despair is a doubt of personality, It is typically pre¬ 
sented in one's defiance of God, A person feels that he is 
right against God, but also rha+ he cannot be right against 
God. Ill de.'^pair, one feels a coniradlctory or paradoxical ex¬ 
istence. involving an interplay of hnitude and infinitude, of 
the divine and the human and cjf freedom and necessity, !i 
presents a conrradiction between certainty that death is the 
end and belief that life transcends death. The opposite of de¬ 
spair IS faith. For Kierkegaard, a person destroyed by de¬ 
spair is superficial. An auihcnric feeling of despair initiates a 
process by which tuie cultivates one’s real self, Despair about 
one's life and its foundation is necessary if one is to move 
from a sensuous life to a higher form of exist cure, 
Kierkegaard's discussion of despnlr is a direct source of later 
cxisient ialisju. 

“H there is to be any question of a sickness unto death in 
the strictest sense, it must he a sickness of which ihe end is 
dcaih ,arid death is the end. This is precisely what despair 
is, Kierkegaard, Suk/ifiss unto Deatfi (tr. by ffong and 
Hong), Part One, A, c, 


Detcrminabfes and determinates 


patr of terms introduced m this century by the British 
philosopher and logician ’VV, F. Johnson and further specified 
by A. N, Prior and j. Se,arlc, The relation hcTW‘een determi¬ 


nates and dcterminablcs is one between the special and the 
general, hor insrance, '’red'' is a determinate of the deter 
mitralne colour' , and Plato is a determinate of tlit^ deter¬ 
minable man . However, the relation is significantly differ¬ 
ent from the relation between genus and species. While a 
species ;.S defined liy adding an indc[>endent property (differ¬ 
entia j to a genus, x detcrinsnaie cannot he spt^cificcl hv con- 
,ioiriing a dificrentia with the determinable, A determinate 
iias a dj,stinctively positive content. If it is correct to predi- 
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D+iiteT-riiinLi^rn 


[‘are a f^(?tf'rminfLl-c-r of hr object. the object must fall under the 
('Orresponding determinable term. Only if a thing can be 
colnurcd , for example* may wt predicate red of it, Tbii?, 
the deteriiunahle is a necessary and sufficient condition of 
prechcaiuiity of the determinate. Determinates emanate from 
determinalues as members of mnrually exclusive groups, so 
tha*t all determinates under the same determinable are incom- 
patihhu 

“I propose to call such terms as colour and sha[)e deter- 
rninablc-s in relation rn such terms as red or circular which 
will be [ filled determinates. —W. E, Johnson, f.ogfc, 1921, 
vol. 1. p, 17 1. 

DttermmainE judgement* see ('.'ntique of Judgement 


f^etermiRiites • see deterniEnahles and determinates 


Determination 

A term for a property or charaoteristic, such that what 
is determinate tfan he clearly and pretuscly specified, whilst 
an indeTcrmiiiate thing can be specified only vaguely and 
without pretdsion. 

Determination also refers to relations between objects, 
including material thing,^. events, ideas and states of affairs, 
such that the existence, occurrence or character of the items 
that are determined is fixed by the items which determine 
(hem. AcL'tjrdingly. we may infer from knowdedge of certain 
items in such relations to knowledge of certain other items 
related to them. Some philosophers claim that determination 
in this sense is identical with causation, for “A cau.scs h” 


amounts to A determirif's li”. Others claim that determina¬ 
tion is a relation between mathematically idealised stares, 
while causation involves relations between observable 
changes ot state. Still others argue that causation is only one; 
form of determination. The relationship between determina¬ 
tion and causation rlepends largely on how one understajids 
the notion of causation . .Some philosophers also pia.ipose 
that there can be a riilaiion of determination between a thing 
and itscil, that is *^sclf-detcrminaTion’b 

■"As for ‘determination’. 1 do not mean final discovery 
of iruth. but only enough examiuatlon to reach a decision as 
10 wheiluT a given statement or u.s negative is to be admitted 
as evidence for the hypothesis in ciitestion, floodman, 
tact. Fiction and Forecasts 1973, p. 63. 


Determinism 

I he theory that every evem has a cause* and that all 
things in the [inivcrsc:, including human beings, are governed 
by causa] laws and operate m accordance with them. Given 
auch and such conditions, some specified thing must happen. 
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I’hfrt; art many verslfjns !jf determinism in addilion to eausai 
determinism. EthicaJ dercrmini.sm * which can he fotind in 
Plato 1 Aquinas and Leibniz claimst that human voluntary ac¬ 
tions are determined by the true end or good. Logical iJeter- 
minism {daims that a given future event nutst either occur or 
nor oerur. The predietinrt before the event that whatever 
happens would happen will turn out to have been correct; as 
can be shown purely by logira! nonsideranons of future con¬ 
tingents. Theological determinism, which can be found in 
Augustine. Spinoza and Leibniz, infer.s from (lod’s will ihat 
the existing world is the only pos.sible world, so wc have to 
accept it and find ottr own places in it. It also infers from 
(iod’s omniscience, and omnipotence that everything that hap¬ 
pens is inevitiible. 'I’he.re are also varieties of causal cleier- 
mini.sm. Physical deternaimsm, advocnr.ed by the Epicureans 
and cspecialiy by Hobbes, holds that all things, including 
human actions are determined by eternal and inviolable laws 
of nature. Psyehologicai determinism, which is elaborated by 
Hume and oiher.s, considers that human behaviour is caused 
by psye.oological events within the mind of the agent. Each 
version of determinism has its opponents. The discussion of 
dctermiriism is as old as philosophy itself and has produced a 
vast lircr.ature. The principal problem concerns the relation 
betweec. determinism and free will or human choice. If deter¬ 
minism is true , how can we account for freedom and moral 
responsibility? Soft determinism claims that free action is 
.still possible in a deterministic world, whilst hard determin¬ 
ism regards free will as illusory. 

. - if there is a coherent thesis of determinism, then 
there must be a sense oi ‘determined’ .such that, if that the¬ 
sis is true, then all behaviour whatever is determined in thar 
sense. ” —P, Strawson, Freedom and Resentjnenf., li)74, p, 
10, 

Dele r min is m , hiird, see determinism, soft and bard 


Determinism, principle of , see causality, principle of 
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Determinism. 50 ft and hard 

.A. distinction between $ofr determinism and hard deter- 
ntinisnt is drawn by William James. Tiy soft determinism he 
means all those theories, like ffobhes, Hume and Mill, 
which aflirnt that determinism is true, hut deny that deter¬ 
minism has the implicaiinn that people arc not morally re- 
.sponsible. These theories, then, seek somehow to reconcile 
determinism with morals, liy hard determinism, on the other 
hand, he means those theories holding that people: arc com¬ 
pletely governed hy natural laws and are therefore not re¬ 
sponsible (or what they are or for what they do. (.Jn this 
view, freedom is only ar. illusion. Representatives of hard 
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rleterminism firt^ philosophtrs such fis Haron iiJ’I lolbach» 
Schop^"nhfiller find Hoopers. In short j while hfird rletermin- 
ism coritraiiTs determinism with freewill, soft detefTiiinism 
thinks thfit they are compatible. Hard determinism belongs 
to iiicompatibilisTn* and soft determiiiisni to compatibilism. 
tlurrefitly most defenders of determinism argue for soft de¬ 
terminism, 

‘’Old-fashioned determinism was what we may call hard 
determinism. , . Nowadfiys we have a soft determinism which 
abh ors harsh words, and repudiating fatality, necessity, and 
even predeterminaiion, sfiys that its real name is 
freedom, * —William .fames. Essays in Pragmatism , p, 40, 

Deterrence 

The threat or warning that retaliation will follow if an¬ 
other party commits a transgression. Its purpose is to pre¬ 
vent harmful and unjust offence. The morality of deterrence 
is a heatedly debated topic due to its connection with capita! 
punishment and especially with nuclear strategy. The argu¬ 
ments which seek to justify tlie necessity of capital punish¬ 
ment are chiefly based on its function as a deterrent, that, is 
on the expected reduction of murders and other violent 
crimes in a society in which tniirdnrors are executed. The ma¬ 
jor ground for ihe justirication of the possession of nuclear 
weapons is also its function as a deterrent, that is the expect¬ 
ed consefjiienre of preventing wv.r, Ilowmver, deterrence it¬ 
self involves many paradoxes. Should deterrence be sincere, 
so that reTaliation will be carried out if the threat fails, or in¬ 
sincere, so that retaliation will not be carried out if the threat 
fails? If it is insincere, is it morally ruled out as a form of ly¬ 
ing? If i: is sincere, would retaliatiori carry the risk of violat¬ 
ing any conception of a jusl war by punishing innocent peoples 
and punishing the offence disproportionately? Should w'c only 
threaten wdrat we may morally do? If this is the case, the 
function cif deterrenci^ in mainialriing the real goods of peace 
and Hladjiiity will be undermined. Bui if we must threaten to 
do what is morally wrong, then how can deterrence itself he 
permissible? Different and conflicting moral principh's wdll 
lead to differenr and conflicting answers to these questions 
about det(-rrcnce, 

“It is doubtful whether threats of punishment have as 
much deterrent value as it is often supposed, ” Brandt, Eth- 
irai Tfieor v, 1959, p. ,504. 

Deus sive ttatura 

[ Latin ; frod or naTiire_ Spinoza claimed that there is on¬ 
ly one siihstance in which all attributes and modes inhert;, 
but that this substance has two names* God or iiariirc, This 
is the first principle of Spinoza’s metaphysical system and the 
chief characieristic of his pantheism, God might be conceived 
to be. the creator of the world, and nature might be conceived 
to be that w'hicb God created, hut God is nature, and nature 
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is God. Thf^re is no fornifii distinction. Spinoza thu^s denied 
the eortteasf between God anti the world, a thesis essential 
for CViristianityH Philosophers have discussed the conse- 
(■iuenccs of his position as well as the methodological basis of 
his meraphysical arguments. 

“There can only be one substancei and thi.s Spinoza 
called ‘God Or Nature^ C Dcus sive Natura ). ” - Niniati 
Smart, Ht^iorU-ai StUciions in ihe rhilo&ophy of Religion, 
?e62. p. 124. 

Developmental ism 

Also called the getietic method, Werner Jaeger’s nietliod 
for dealing with Aristotle’s thought elaborated m Aristotle 
h iinda^nentals oj the. History of his De"Celopmefit (1923)* 
Aristotle’s thought is traditionally interpreted as a unified or- 
ganitr system. Jaeger, however, claimed that there was an 
intellectual development in Aristotle from his early J^latonism 
to the empiricism of his iaier period. lie believed rhat it was 
impossible to explain the peculiar state of Aristotle’s extant 
writings without the supposition that they belonged to differ¬ 
ent stages in his evolution of thought. His interpretation has 
greatly infliienc.ed AnstoteUan scholarship in this century and 
still offers a major approach to reading Aristotle. Neverthe¬ 
less, Jaeger’s own developmental picture has been widely 
criticised* especially by (j. E. I,-Owen, who argued that 
Aristotle started by attacking Platonism and later developed a 
position closer to Platonism. 

“Despitt^ the number ol developmental studies that have 
been carried out ihe eoTuplex task of reassessing Aristotle has 
still only just begun. So far other scholars have hardly been 
much more successful than Jaeger was i;i gaining acceptance 
for their interpretations of the way Aristotle’s thought devel¬ 
oped. '' - (i. K. R. Idoyd. Aristotle, 19GS, p, 24* 

Deviant causal chain, another name for wayward causal chain 


Deviant logic 

A term lor a non- classical or non-standaid logic. These 
logic systems establish different sets of theotems or valid in¬ 
ferences from Those established by classical or standard logic 
and are proposed as rivals to the latter. Some deviant logics, 
for exarnidc . reject the principle of bivaleiice in classical log¬ 
ic. IDcviant logics include many-valued logic, intuitionist log¬ 
ic, quanrum logit: and free logic. They contrast with extend¬ 
ed logics which introduce new vocabulary and new theorems 
to classical logic and Vicncc are extensions rather than rivals 
to it. Examples of extended logics are modal logic, tensed 
logjc. dcontic logic and epistomic logic, 

“A Meviant logic* is a system which i.s a deviation of 
classical logic*” - Haack, Rhiiosophy of Logics, 1978, p. 
204, 
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Dialectic tHegel) 

conciepuon of dialeoiic was influenced ly Kant’s 
antinomies and Fichte’s triadic process of thesis , anrlthcsis 
and synthesis. Hegtd claimed that contradictions are univer¬ 
sally present and account fur all change and movement in 
both thotif^ht and the world. Throuitrh dialectic n thought as 
understanding tirst holds a caregory as a concept which is fi¬ 
nite and independent of other concepts; secondly n thought as 
negative reastm recognises ihat the initial concept depeiuds for 
its meaning on being contrasted w-ith its negation! and lh|rd- 
ly, thoiigitt as positive reastin reaches a higher category 
which embraces both earlier contradictory categories in a uni¬ 
ty of opposites, but also contains a contradiction in itself. 
This iripartite structures of opposition and subsequent recon¬ 
ciliation keeps repealitig until the complete system of con¬ 
cepts is reached. Hegel claimed that dialectic is noi tnerely a 
process ol thinking, but is a development conducted by con¬ 
cepts rhrmseives and hy the absolute idea. More important, 
dialectic also constiuttes the autonomous self-development of 
the world. He tdaimcd that a thing develops hy changing into 
its opposite and Then resolvfts the contradiction into a synthe¬ 
sis. I he process continues tinril it arrive.s-at complete [jcrfec- 
tiun. j JUS rr|pa.riite srrtjcture is akso llte architectonic strue 
Ture of Hegers philfisophy. Some philosophers seek to retain 
Hegel s attempt to tinder stand change and development in 
thought and the world, but reject the rigidity of his dialeeti 
cal structure. 

li IS customary to troal Dialectic as an advert tit Lous art , 
w'hich for very wantonness introduces confusion and a mere 
semblance of contradiction into definite notions. . . But by fft- 
aleiuic is meant the indwelling lendeney outwards by which 
the one-sidencss and limitation of tht^ predicates of under¬ 
standing IS seen in its true light, and shown to be tht- nega¬ 
tion of them. " —HcgeK /.ngf'c. sect, 81. 

Dialtetic (Kant), see canon, transcendental dialetuic 


Dinlecticitl nmterialism 

The general name for Marjtist philosophy, although it is 
stmtetimcs tlisriiiguishcd from historical materialism in virtue 
of Its focus on ontology and epistemology. Dialectical materi¬ 
alism provides the fundamental principles of Marxism, wdth 
histf.iricai materialism showing how these principhrs are 
worked out in society and history. Influenced by Hegel’s di- 
alectu' and Ludwig Feuerbauch’s materialism, it seeks to 
provide an organic combination tif dialectic and materialism. 
In opposititm to idealism- it holds that matter is the primary 
htdng and that mind is subordinate. Mai ter can exist without 
mind, but mind cannot exist without matter. Sense-experi¬ 
ence reveals the exi.stcnce of an external and ob.fective world. 
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In L'oruraiii lo mcfhir.nbuc tULiitij it holtis that the tma- 
Tcriril v'orld is not static. Thinfis are full of contradictions or 
opposite^; which drive them into a continuous proces?i of de- 
vciopriient. This flcvelopmcnt is progressive through recog¬ 
nising and reconciling the inherent contradictions. The basic 
principles of development include the law of the transforma- 
lion ot fjuanrity into (pialitvt the law of the inter-penetration 
nJ opposites and the law of negation of the negation. Dialec¬ 
tic ma’erialism is the basis of Marxist theories of soda! 
change arid re volution and has formed an essential part of 
communist ideology, d'he theory was founded by Marx and 
expounded in detail by Engels m During C1873 ) and 

LudxiM^, h'i'u^rhach. and the Chiteome n/ (ji’Tinan Phi- 

iosi}phy C J888). It was further developed by Lenin in MaUri- 
aiiiim and Efftpirio (1^09), Neither VTiirx nor En¬ 

gels useti rhe term “dialectical materialism” to refer to their 
materialism. J-’ickhanov first adopted the term to refer to the 
metaphysical iramework ol Marxism. 

“The latest discoveries oi nat.ural science radium, elec¬ 
trons. the transmuttLlioii of elements—have remarkably con-- 
tirmed MarxT dtaleclical materialism, ’* ■ “Lenin, “The Three 
Sfjurccs and Three Lomponem Purls of Marxism”. 1. 


Ditinom 

(jreek; inrcdligence, miod, thinking, reasoning, front 
the verb dianoeidhui \ \ term used in different related ways. 
Fir.^t, dianoui is mind or thinking in general, in contrast to 
))ody Secondly, it is thought or intelligence . divided 

liy /\n St dll e ai'cording to wticther ii is txjncerned w'ith studv 
WAcoruj j, with production Kie.chrie.) and with action kphronf^- 
Sfs). Thirdly, it is raiional understanding or discursive rhink- 
Ing. in conirasi to imuitive thinking C or nucjahJ. 

honnhly . in PhnoVs simile of the Line, it is the state of mind 
which is concerned w-iiit mathematical entities, rhat reasons 
from ityjiojthcses and that reaches conclusions wdth the aid of 
sensihlf- c.hii:'..'w railwr ihaii rcasCuiLng from unhypot.hetical 
fir^^i principles. 

”\V1 ic;ri dianota is coricrnf'd with study, not with fiulion 
or [''iTiduritori. its g.tod or bad stnit- ettnsists in bring true, or 
fal.L’. " -Aristotle. NU‘n»)acht‘utj Kthks^ 11.^9a2b-y. 


Dichnlnmy. pt.rndox ttf 

Also Or'illetl the stadium or racetrack (jaradox. one ol 
Zeno’s arguments to show that motion is impossible. If 
somebody w^ants to move Irom A to Ii. be must first reaeh 
the halfway point between A and B. but bef.tre reaching the 
halfway point, he nnist reach rhe halfway point between A 
and that haifw'ay point, and so nd infiniiuTri. Thus to move 
any disianee at all. one must cover an infinite number of 
halfway points, which is impossible in any finite lirae. 
t hore.fore. it is logically impossible for someone to mov.t 
front A to fj. Aristotle’.s first diagnetsis of this paradox was 
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thar ;i finite time i.s also infinitely Hivi'nihh; and [hat: will he 
sufficient for siomeone to move an tnfinitely divitiiblc dis¬ 
tance. He later decided that the reRponwe was nnt adequate, 
and claimed instead that the infinite number of halves is only 
a potential, rather than an actual, infinity. Contemporary 
philosophers and marbematicians are still inquiring whether it 
is really impossible lo complete an infinite series of tasks; if 
it is impossible , whether the impossibility is a logical one or 
merely a physical one and what the impossibility really con¬ 
sists in. Many answers have been proptised . but none is gen¬ 
erally accepted. 

‘‘Kor wc have many arguments contrary to accepted 
opinion, such ns Zeno's that motion is impeissible and that 
you [:annot traverse ilie stadium.” —Aristotle, Topica, 
lti0b7-8. 

Dictum de omui et rtullo 

[Latin; said of all and none] A principle which some 
medieval logicians believed to be the principle of the first fig¬ 
ure of syl-ngism, and which others even thought to be a prin¬ 
ciple underlying all valid syllogistic reasoning. Among its 
various formulations, one version is that ^whatever is af¬ 
firmed or denied universally of something is also affirmed or 
denied of anything of which that thing is predicatetl cjf". This 
is alleged to be derived from Aristotle, Pnor Analytics, 
24b26. .'\ related version is “what qualifies an attribute quali¬ 
fies a thing possessing it". This is claimed to be based on 
Aristotle's (.'ati^f^ories lb 10. But modern logicians believe 
that Arislotlfe nevtt intended stjch a principle lor his syllo¬ 
gism, even for its first figure. Indeed it is impt.ssihle that 
this pritifiple covers nil valid moods of syllogism. 

‘‘The dictum dc omni [el tiuL1o2 defines the relation of 
subject and predicate, so that ‘.*\ny A is B' r.s to be under¬ 
stood as meaning ‘To whatever \ is applicable, R is applica¬ 
ble. ” —Peirce, Collected Papert, II, p. 36(1. 

Difference 

1 hrerich; differanr.e'] A term inlroduccd by [Derrida 
front ihe French verb ‘‘rfi/terer”, ttieaning both “to differ” 
Cto be other, not to be identical) and “tn defer” < to tempo¬ 
rize. to take recourse in the temporal mediation of a deiour 
that suspends the fulfilment of desire). Differing, corre¬ 
sponding lo the (jreek diaphecein-, is related to .spatialily and 
is ihc root of all conceptual opposilioti.s. Deferring, on the 
other hard , is related to temporality and involves the r>ercep- 
tual change in the relationship of determining meaning be¬ 
tween the linguistic chain and the exfraltngiii.stic world. With 
thi.t neologism, Derrida tries lo suggest that while traditional 
meiapfiy.sic.s i.s concentrated on “presence”, the meaning of 
language is always deferred because linguistic meaning is as¬ 
sociated with the use of language and cannot be present in 
language a.s structure. In a productive movement, differance 
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an o::icillauon. bct.weeci differing and deferring^ It ik ihe 
ronditinn for the possibility of all objectii and rho eondition 
for the opening of Heidegger’s ontological difference between 
Being and bemgs. It is the irredndble difference of all differ¬ 
ences. For Derrida* differance indicates the impossibility of 
achieving a theoretical account of a thing’s inner structure 
and serves as the conditLon for the deconstruct ion of meta- 
physics. 

"Ir. a conceptuality adhering to elassicfil strictures, 
‘differance’ would be said to designate a consriTutive * pro¬ 
ductive, and originary causality, the process of scission and 
division which would producfr or constitute different things or 
differences. But hcoause it brings us close, to the infinitive 
and active kernel of differcr, differance (with an a) neutral- 
iues what the infinitive denotes as simply active. ” - ■ fierrida, 
MargiVet v./ Phitn^apky (irans. .■\. Rass) , 19§2, pp. S-9, 


Difference principle 

Rawls’ second principle of justice includes two parts, 
the firsi requiring fair equality of opportunity and the sec¬ 
ond* called the difference principle, constraining rho distribu¬ 
tion of social and economic inequalities so that the position of 
the least advantaged members of society wdll be as good as it 
can be. Inequalities in income, wealth and office can be toler¬ 
ated so long as they involve a continuous mutual improve¬ 
ment. rhe operation of this principle does not aim to reduce 
rhe advantage of more favoured individuals, but rather to im¬ 
prove the- situ at ion of less-favoured ones. The principle in¬ 
volves a basic contrast with the utilitarian pursuit of social 
arrangements which promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number and sharply conflicts with the Social Dar¬ 
winist suggestion that the unfit should be eliminated for ihe 
advantage ot society. Commcniator.s have raised problems 
conccrnrrig ihc rclafions between the difference principle and 
the other principles of justice advanced by Rawls, The princi¬ 
ple has been vigorously debated by those who seek a more 
egalitarian principle and by those who argue that it is unjust 
to enforce Rawlsian ttoustraiius on the distribution of goods. 
In particular, Robert Noitick argues that individuals arc enti¬ 
tled to goods which they have legally actpiired whatever rhe 
pattern of distribution turns out to he. 

"Then rhe difference principle is a strongly egalitarian 
conception in the sense that unless there is a distrihuiion that 
makes both persons better off (limiting ourselves to she two- 
person ca.se for simplicity), an equal distribution is to Ix^ pre¬ 
ferred.’* — Rawls, A'i'ht-ory of y 1971, p. 70. 

Differentia. see genus, definition 
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nignity 

pT'omiiienr atcvitmc^' of tinman livings, an objwn of n^- 
^pel:l which is indept^ndent of such fntrtors. a.s race* gertder, 
wealth or social rank and is purely rooted m human 
reason and auionomy. The nolujn of human dig nil v was em¬ 
phasised in ihe RftnaissanceT and is fully elaborated in Rani's 
ethics, .-^ny agent who is morally authentic has personal dig¬ 
nity. Si Lire human beings have dignity* they must he troamd 
as ends in themselves , rather than merely as a means ro oth¬ 
er ends.. Traditionaily * httman dignity have been considered 
to be the basis of moral worth, and human beings have- been 
held To on the only ofijccts of moral tmnsidcratioii. In con¬ 
temporary ctliica, the notion of human dignity is challenged. 
Actrording TO behaviourists and b'reud , the noble account of 
humanity is fal.^^e, because the majority of human action^> are 
determined by desires and dispo.sitions rather than being 
guided b\. reason* Proponents of animal ethics acen^je this no¬ 
tion of being the procluci of speciosism. lAilirarian.s also ho- 
!ievc that human dignity is not supreme and can be os'orrid- 
den to obtain the be.st consocjuence.s. fn spite of thtsso chaJ- 
lenges. human dignity is widely uphold* in part booausO' ir 
Px^Tivides intelligible grounds for human rights and sedi-re- 

sporiH 

I hat which constitutes the c-ondition under wiiich alone 
anyihmg can be an end in itself, this has noT merely a relative 
wcjTtb, he. value* hut has an intrinsic worth, that is digni 
iy, --Kant, ( oj Practii:al Ri'.aSfm^ preface. .Sect, 
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Dilenimti 

In ordinary language, a rfilenirna is a situaTion in wdiich 
one has to make a choice betw'een rwo or more conflicting bur 
equally important alternatives. Ryle, usi^d the term for then 
retu-a] situations lit which a thinker is .strongly inclined to 
su[;por( diftcreni positions and embracing one of these posi¬ 
tions would sf^ciningly oblige him to repudiate the others. In 
logic, a dilentma is a form of argument consisting of two con¬ 
ditionals and One disjuriction. They are divided into con.struc 
live dilemmas and destructive dilemmas. Each i.s sub-rhvided 
into One [.oniph'x form and oite stntple form. 1 lie simple con- 
.stniciivc form is ; if p then q ; if r then q; p ot r; therefore 
1 he complex constructive form ts * if p then if r then S; p 
or r; therefore tj or s. 1 he sinrplc destructive form is* if p 
then q; if p then s; not q or not-s ; therefore not-p . d'be 
con-jple.x (Ic.structivc form is : if p then iij if r then Si not -q or 
not s; therefore nm-p or not-r. 

■'\ dilemma is a formal argument containing a premise in 
which two m- more; hypovhetiraR arc conjttnctly affirmed, and 
a s(.-corjti imemise in which the antecedenrs of these hypothei!- 
cats ate alternatively affirmed or their consequences alterna¬ 
tively dented. " --Keynes, For?fiai. !.ogtr, J906* p. 263. 
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Dilemma of attention 

A problem for riotinn of a seri^if^-flfLttim. A seiise-L'Jfi- 
tiim rally [‘onoeived bciiiff wh;iT Hirt^crly present tn 

perception and as being incorrigible. However t it is n fact 
that wlifiT is present in perception will be djiferent according 
tn whf'thcr one perceives inattentively or care folly. For irt- 
stancc. when we look at a speckled hen, at first glance it is 
perceivtd vaguely as being speckled, but a close look will 
show the colour and shape of the speckles an<l we may also 
come to know their si/te and ntimber. The sense-datum theo¬ 
ry faces a dilemma in explaining this phenomenon: it is 
forced either to admit that the sense data cbangeis with the 
change of attention, or to say that the accuracy of sense-data 
varies. If ir admits the former, we have difficulty In under¬ 
standing how the change in attention, which ts merely a 
change in the mode of awareness, can affect a change in the 
object, If it says the latter, ihen sense-flata cannrjt be incor¬ 
rigible. While Ayer insists on the incorrigibility of .sense-da¬ 
ta, and hence admits that sense-data are different m different 
sttuatiocis, Price, maintains thatsense-data are ccmsistetit at 
the expense of their incorrigihility. Since the example of the 
speckled hen i.s widely f^mploycd to illustrate the jiroblem. 
this dilemma is also tailed the problem of the speckled hen. 

'‘Apart from the w^eakness c)f those arguments [for the 
existence of semse-data . the final conception of scnsc'-data in- 
v:)lves serious difficulties. The first is the dilemma of atten¬ 
tion. Hirst, I'hf Prohlem of P{>ixe.plion ^ 1959, p. S2. 

Diminished responsibility 

Some defendants who satisfy the rt:iz criterion can 

still provide evidence to prove that they committed a crime 
when their mentality wa.s abnormal. Such menial conditions 
ilo uc>t constitute insanity, hut substantially impair the 
defendantfs powders of control, judgement and reasoning. 
Hence, the defendant is not fully accountable for his atdion. 
If such an excuse is acceptable, the defendant's responsibiUty 
for ih <■- crime is also diminished and this can reduce a cuiivie- 
tion ro a les.s severe crime, although it does nor justify total 
ac(]ijiual. The idea of diminished responsibility was intro 
duced in Ejighmd hy statute in lihi?. This partial defence ap¬ 
plies mainly lit murder cases. If a plea of diminished responai- 
biliry is successful, a per.son accused of murder might tx' 
found guilty only of manslaughler. 

It .he doctrine ctf diminished re.sponsibiliry. . . provides 
that a person who kills should not be convicted of murder if 
he WEIS sulfEtring from such .abnormality of mind as "suhstan- 
tiallv irnpairetl his mental responsibility*, but only of 
manslaughter carryirrg a maximunt penalty of ilnpri.sonmenr 
lor life, ” - Hart, Pr.ini'ihment and /fcs/>o,Jsrif>jfEtv, 15hB, p. 
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Diret’T realism 


2f>3 


Dinff-an sich ^ The (jermsn term fnr thing-in-itsclf 


Diany^ian / Apollonian 

In ihe !isrth of Tj-agedy, Nietzsche diarficrerised the 
Dionysian ar^d Apollonian as tw^'o natural artistic powers. 
The Apollonian is associated with dreams and illusions and is 
the impulse to create harmony and measure and to est.ahlisit 
propoftioruite form amid the flux of change. The Dionysian^ 
in [.’ontrast , is a^ssociflte^f with intoxication attd is the imptdse 
ro disrupt and to changt^ established orders and norms* This 
duality developed in Nietzsche from the basic impulses opera¬ 
tive in art into the basic lenrltmcics discernihie in human life 
and in nature. He viewtd the two tendencies as different ex¬ 
pressions ot a single iund a mental imptilsc; the will to power. 
In his later usage, the Dionysiati is no longer opposed to the 
Apoiloman, bat becomes a synthesis of both gods. The 
world itseii is described as a hJionysian one which is eternally 
se [f- creating* and ettumaliy self-destroying. that Ls a world 
characterised hy the process of eternal recurrence-. 

'‘Much will have been gained for esthetic once wc have 
Succeeded in apprcdi ending directly—rather than merely as¬ 
certaining that art owes its cemtinuons evolution to the 
Apollonjan-Dionysiac dtiality. even as the propagation of the 
species depends on the duality of the sexes , their constant 
conlliets arifl periodic acts of recom?i!iatiori. " —Nietzsche, 
I ht' liifth oj 'Vmgi’dy^ 1. 

Direct intention 

Hetiiltam dislingui.shed between direct intention and 
oblique intention. Direct intention is what is directly or 
strictly aimed 'at, Including both the ends and the means to 
achieve the ends. These are the agent’s deliberate and volun¬ 
tary choices for which he claims direct responsibility, 
Oblique intennon, on the other baud, is the foreseen conse- 
qucrice.s uf the agenlVs voluntary aertons which lie outside the 
range what is strictly pursued. This distinction is clo.scly 
related to the problem of double effect, which contrasts the 
deliberate effects produced by an action and its foreseen bui 
undesired effects. 

A eonscqinmce. when it is intentional, may either he 
diremly sej. or only obliquely. It may he said to he directly or 
liriearly inteniional, w^hen the piospect of producing it consli- 
tuied one of these links in the chain of causes by wdtich the 
person we-is determined to do that act. ”—Bentham* An Litro- 
cha-tum rt- ihti of Moral\ and Le.gidatiofi^ IK . 197b* 

p. 84. 
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l>irect realfsm 

A type of perceptual realism which claims that the phys¬ 
ical wmrld is mdependenr of pcrceivers and that what we. per¬ 
ceive directly i.s the nature of the physical objects them- 
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l^iTtv li.intis 


selves. Thip. positioii with anu-refili:^t positions 

stu'h as phenfjmtiiifilisrri t which claims that th(tre is no real 
physical w'orki outside of experience. It also contrasts with 
another type of perceptual realism—Indirect realism -which 
arj^nes ihai the physical w’otld is only perceived indirectly and 
that sense-data are what we immediately experience. There 
are twm rnain versions of direct realism. Nftive realism be¬ 
lieves that all perceptual p'loperties are in the physical ob¬ 
jects, while scientific direct realism su^j^ests on the basis nf 
Locke's distincrion between ideas nf primary and secondary 
properties that our ideas nf secondary properties are relative 
to the existence and sensory capacities of a perceiver. 

“Direct realism bolds that in sense-perception we are di¬ 
rectly aware of the existence and nature of the surrounding 
physical W'orid, " —Dancy* hiiroducT.ton w Conti'ifiporarv 
Episr.^niido^y, 1985 - p. 117 . 

Dirty hands 

A term which was derived from the title of San robs 1948 
play Di ?-t y Ha nd.y. ( Le Ma.; n^ Sa(as ) arid which is widely used 
hy contemporary moral and pobtica! philosopher.-' concerning 
political activities -vvhich violate rhe comnmn demands of 
morality, h is not clear whether dirty bands can be avoided 
in politics and whether immoral acts considered necesjis.ry to 
got-ern can he excused. According to ideas developed hy 
■Vlachiavelli, fTobbes and Max Weber, it is necessary for po¬ 
litical rule to be Violent . deceitful and immoral, and a politi¬ 
cian would be naive to act on the assumption tlrai others will 
comply wdth morality. Furthermore, it is necessary some¬ 
times for a politician to do evil in order to achieve a greater 
good for the community. Because political reasons must 
sometimes override moral corisirlcrations, the demands of 
peditics are tncompatihlc with private virtue. Aristotle, on 
the other hand, held that political activity is necessary to 
achieve the full development of virtue and cooscquenily poli¬ 
tics cannot stand outside of ethics. 

Jt ]s Cases where the politician does something rnoraiiv 
disagreeable, that I am concerned wdth; the problem that has 
been called that nf flirty hands. 1 lie fu'ntrai (juestirtn is - how- 
arc we yo, think about the involvement of politicians in such 
fictions, and about the dispositions that such mvolventent re¬ 
quires? - Williams, in Hampshire (ed. >, Pifhlic: arid Fr/.vate 
Mora/Ity, 1978 , p. 55 , 

Disappearance theory of mind, another name for HiminaTivc 

miiTcrialism 


DisccuirMc 

(jentu'a.lV, di.scour.se is a Jinguistic sequence iL'mgfrr 
a single sentence, and containing scnrencc?i or starcnien 
Its minintrd unit. C/Onveisation, diaiogue, narrative arid ; 
menr .are aJJ considered fornis of discourse. The study of 
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Di SL'OurHe clliics 


cOLirst of iipefikers and hearers involved in the 

discourse and the temporal and spaiial placement of the dis¬ 
course. In contemporary coniinenta! philo.sophyj disronrse Is 
viewed as the basis on which to defend l.he legitimacy of so¬ 
cial and political practice*, in contrast to traditional accounts 
of such legitimacy based on reason or a theory of human na¬ 
ture. On some views, the aim of discourse is to achieve cou- 
ecnsiiti about those liuerests which are generalisable. 

J hrotigh sbownng how sentences are related through various 
types of relations, discourse analysis seeks lo uncover the 
norms governing our language and institutions. An erhics 
based on discourse lends to offer a set of norms and practices 
that are fully acceptable to those subject to them, Discourse 
ethics dims at a community based not on imposition, hut on 
the agreement of free and equal poraons. 

1 he word Miscour.se’ will be used to refer to a siring of 
statements regardless of what type these statements may be. 
An argument is an example of discourse,” - Latid, 77;.c 
of U Moral Code^ p. 23. 

Uiscmirse ethics 

f be ethical theory thai Habermas attempts to esiahlish 
in rhc. 'Theory oj Corntnunifatiue Action. According to the 

theory, the search for fundamental ethical principles should 
focus on the structure of practical discourse or on the funda- 
ntcnla. norms of rational argumentative speech. Moral prac¬ 
tice is fundamentally slruclurecl around the imperatives of a 
species that is dependent upon linguistic:aily co-ordinated ac¬ 
tion. Communication has its own rationality arid normative 
content which will inevitably involve the reciprocal recogni¬ 
tion of validity claims. .'\ny idainis about what i.s right can be 
justified when challenged only through argumentative, dis¬ 
course leading to ratioiiiiliy motivated consensus. This argu¬ 
mentation is under.staod as a procedure for the exchange and 
assessmenr of information and retiscin.s, Discourse is the 
medium in which the ethical .aspect., of our idealising supposi¬ 
tions are most transparent and most easily reflected upon. 
This character of discourse allow., us to transcend strategic 
action and to act according to nhligation.s ba.scd upon mutual 
understanding. 1 he approach of discourse ethics is deonto- 
Ingical. cognitive and nniversalistic, and is hence oppo.scd to 
coramimitarian moral theory. To some extent, discour.se 
ethics is regarded as a reconstruction of Kantian ethic,s hy 
shifting the basis from our reflecting moral consciousness to 

a community of subjects in dialogue. It fs also called rominu- 
nicative el hies. 

"Wherea., the communitarians appropriate Hcgel’.s lega¬ 
cy m the form of an Aristotelian ethics of the good and aban¬ 
don the universalism of rational nature law, discourse ethics 
takes Its oriental ion for an iniersiibjective interpretation of 
the categorical imperative from Hegel’s theory of recognition 
but witliout incurring the cost of a hi.sforical dissolution of 
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Discfiminal ioti 




moTftliiy in f-;tViical life, ” —Habermasi Justification and Ap¬ 
plication ^ 1990 f p. 1. 

Discrimination 

[from l.atin: discrimen, lhat which f^eparates | To dis¬ 
criminate may simply be to make a distinction. In ethics, ii 
involves distinguishing a group of people from others for un¬ 
fair and harmful rreatment. on some utijustified grounds, of¬ 
ten on the basis of bias or prejudice. Discrimination conflicts 
with the principles of justice and equality. Disetimination 
against woma.n on the grounds of gender is called sexism, 
ni.scrimmanon against black people and other minorities in 
the ground of race is called racism- Some groups* like wom¬ 
en and minorities, have long been unfairly treated and remain 
disadvantaged even after beginning to receive equal treat¬ 
ment. jn recent years in Western countries there has been a 
movemeni to correct entrenched injustice based on past di=- 
trrimination and to esrabUsli equality of opportunity by delib 
crately making policies to treat these groups preferentially in 
such areas fis employment and education. However, liiis ap¬ 
proach, sometimes called reverse discrimination, has been 
subject to bitter dispute and legal cbailenge, Opponents ar- 
gue that it violates the principle of equal competition and that 
the injustices of earlier generations cannot be put right by un¬ 
justly punishing members of the present generation. Animal 
ethics attempts to extend the scope of the ethical community 
and calls discrimination against animals on the grounds that 
they are not rational, speciesism. 

Impiirtiaiity is undoubtedly a tequirenicnt (jf iustice, 
and , . , it is a forrn of equality as contrasted with the dis¬ 
crimination of equity. ”—Raphael, Problems of Political Phi¬ 
losophy, 1976, ed. , p. 121* 

Di!» embodiment 

1 hr. existence of a person after bodily death and disinte¬ 
gration. It ii, one account that has been proposed for the af¬ 
terlife or life after death. It presupposes that life need not 
terminate on the death of the body* The conditions for dis¬ 
embodied personal existence include the mamtenarLce of a 
person's identity with that of one’s pre-mortem state and the 
mainienancc of psychological awareness, especially memory, 
of one’s experience before death. The mental life of a disem¬ 
bodied individual might be extrctuFly austere if embodiment 
is needed to have new experiences. Rc-emhodiment occurs il 
a disembodied soul becomes united with another body. Res¬ 
urrection is the return to life of a body which has been reunit¬ 
ed with its original soul. Some Christian doctrine supports 
the -actuality of disembodied existence, but other tihristian 
accounts require a renewed embodiment with one’s earthly 
body t,r with anoiher special body for survival to ba possible. 
Philnsophieally, the argrimenrs in favour of disembodiment 
are drawn from Carresiau dualism, which claims that mind 
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i^iK.l body ?ire i ride pendent cntilie;^. Some philosophers fire fd- 
so interested in the iiupUcattoris of apparent near death, out of 
body t.'Xperienees. But many philosophers who acoept the 
logical possihiiity of disemhodied life after death rejec: it as 
physically impossible. Nevertheless, some philosophers 
claim thar any suitable theory of mind should allow disem 
bodied exisienre to be a iofiieal possibility. 

'*Ii is a criticism of any theory of mind if it is unable to 
allow the loj^ical possibility of disembodied existence. ” 
Armstrong. A Theory oj Aiind ^ 1 967' |'u 19. 

Disguised descriptian theory 

A theory about the meaning of efroceniric facts, such as 
"‘I am having such and such an experience”, Ir rs fjased on 
us sell’s liieory of description and holds that the word “T” is 
an abbrcviaiK'ni for a definite description denolmg a pfirticular 
that IS known by description rather than by accpiaintanee. fto 
the word "1” in each of irs occurrences can be repiaoud by a 
descriptET.'e phrase of the torm “the self having suidt and such 
pro[:eriic.s ” For instance, the staiemeut "I see an image” is 
taken to stati: thfit a self having the appropriati: descTipiiun 
svtis an image, 

“ Acci.irding to disguised description theory, the person 
who know's an ego-cemric fact is not pretending any particu¬ 
lar as a Self and is not using the- word as a proper name in 
the logical sense.” —Broad. K:La.mii}o.Uon of Me laggard 
Philosophy ^ 1938, vol. 1, p, 174. 

Disinterest , see aestbeiical atrnude 


Disjunction 

Also (allied an ahemation. A complex proposilion of the 
form “p or q”. where p and rj are componenr propositions 
and are called disjuncts. d'he connf=ictive ’‘or” has an inclusive 
sentie anti an exclusive sense. In its inclusive sfUisf?, some 
Times called inclusive disjuiicrion • ”p or q” means '"p or q or 
both *. In propositional calculus, such a disjunction is sym¬ 
bolised as "pVq^’- It is true if p is true, if q is true or if both 
disjuncis are tmet it is falser if and only if fiorh disjuncts are 
faisc:. From rhe premise p or q and the premise not p^ w'e 
may infer the conclusion q. and this is called a disjunctive 
syllogism. In Its exclusive sense, sometimes called exclusive 
disjunction, “p or q” means “cither p or q but nor both”. In 
propositional calculus, it is symbolised as “ l fpV f].) A 
fp A q) It is true if p and q have opposite truth values 
and is false if they have the same truth-values. 

“IfVc may take next disjunction, 'p or qb This is a func 
tjon whose iruih-valijc is Truth when p is true and also when 
q is true , bui is faUchood when both p and are false. — 
Russell, I >\lroch.ceti(.yn (o Mtifhemniical Philosophy, 1919* p. 
147. 
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Disposhional property 

PropfrrUes of ttiings have, since I.oclte, been 

rradiTior.ally divided into primary and secondary qualitie.s. 
Recent philo:>cjphert further divide primary riualirics into snhi¬ 
st antiiii and dispositional properties. disposittoual property 
ts the capacity of an ohjt^ct ro affect or to be atfected by other 
things. An act ivy capacity of a thing to affect others is also 
called a power, Ft^r instance, falling down is a dispositional 
property of a thing that has weight* and being poisonous is a 
dispositional property of arsenic. Dispositional properties are 
analysahb' into nothing but dispositions, and hence they can 
be diet[Tiguished from substantial properties which arc inde¬ 
pendent particulars. Substantial properties might provide a 
basis for disposiiiciiiaf properties , but some philosophers hold 
that ah properties arc dispositional. 

'“It is a dispositional property of paper that it will 
burn. ' -Joske, MatcriLil OhjerU, 1967* p. .^9. 


Dispositions 

Lfrom imtin- away — place The tenden¬ 

cy, hahit. ability oc proneness to act or react in a certain wav 
in certain circumstanees. It is not an entity, a state of affairs 
or an instance of behaviour, but a behavioural pattern. One 
wdll display this pattern through a mimbc.r of instances of be¬ 
haviour. To attribute a disposition to X is to say that X is 
prone to do Y in circumstance C. .Sentences embodying dis- 
positLonai claims ate aU^ayt hypothetical in form: "If circum¬ 
stance C occurs, then X will do Y”. The term "disposition” 
IS prominent in Ryle’s philosophy of mind, for his strategy is 
to replace the (iartesian mental substance and its activities 
with behavioural dispositions. He claims that the Cartesian 
concept of mind commits a category mistake, for it tahe,s the 
mind tcj be one sort of ontological category* substance, when 
in fact The mental belongs lo the category of disposition. He 
analyses the majority of mental states in terms of flisposi- 
tions. Since Descartes does not think of the mind as a dispo¬ 
sition. any dispo.sitionfu account of the mind is it^compatible 
with Tartesian dualism. However, there are various viewa 
iibour dispositions. For Ryle, a dLsposition does not involve 
any bidden internal cause and is simply mamfestt!! in the cir¬ 
cumstances specified. Armstrong, on the other hand* argues 
that dispositions are derivative and that their existence re- 
Ciuircs the prior existence of an underlying state of affairs. He 
attempts m identify disposirion.s with their bases. Others 
ihmk that dispositions have categorical bases, but: are not 
idcntica! v;hh them. 

1 a possc.ss a dispositional property is not to he in a 
parricuiar state , or to undergo a particular change ; it is to be 
bound or liable to be in a particular state, or to undergo a 
particular change, when a particular condition is realised. 
7he same is true about specifically human dispositions such 
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D’ 5 itribatLvtj law 


as fiiifilirics of character,'’ —Ryl^^t I'he Cfjrtcep? of Mind-: 

1949, f). 

Disquotation;!] theory of Iruih 

The claim that iruth is nothing more than a sinriplifying 
iinguisiic device, with I he tnith - predicate understood as hav¬ 
ing a dis[inctiv'e role according to the principle cT disquola- 
tion. According to this principle, lor any appropriate sen¬ 
tence /?. "pd' Is true ii and ordy if p. The sentences and 
is inie” arc in some sense equivalent in meaning, and 
^’sci and so is irue^' amounts to “so and so" and no more. The 
truth-predicate produces a sentence which ca.n be used to say 
the very same thing and to perform the very same proposi¬ 
tional acts as rhe original sentence. Accordingly, truth is a 
matter m the linguistic role of an expression rather than an 
external relation of correspontJence with the world err a prop¬ 
erty. I he major problem conlroriting rhe dUquotarional sheo 
ry IS to explain the fact that nor alt utterances are treated as 
truth-valued. 

“Disquntational theory of rrurh : on this theory, we un- 
dorstand the word A rue* not by .-.ssociaiing that wmrd with a 
property, or a correspondence . hut by learning such facts as 
tlie obvious fact that *Snow^ is while’ is true if and only snow 
is white. ’■ Putnam, Rt<ip!'i:n} nmd , 1983- xiv. 

Distinct, see clear and distinct 


Distrihuted 

A way of characterising how^ a term occurs m categorical 
propositions. A term is distributed if it refers to all members 
of the class to which it is referring and is explicitly or implic¬ 
itly prefixed by a imiversa! {juanTifier. For instance, in “Pv- 
ery mat: is ntortai , man * is distributed, for it covers every 
man. “All” and “none'* are called distributive signs. In tradi¬ 
tional logic, all subject terms of universal categorical propo¬ 
sitions and ail [:rcdicate terms of negative propositions are 
said to he disirihuted. Hu' the predicate terms of affirmarive 
profiositions and the suiiject terms of particular propositions 
are not disrributed. The distribution of terms is important in 
syiiogisnc inierencc. A valid syllogism requires that (a) if a 
term is disirihuted m the conelusiori, ir must he distributed in 
a premise, and (b) the middle term must be distribured in at 
least one premise. 

“A term is said to he distributed, wdren it. i.^ used in ref 
erernre to its whole extension, or to ali that it car. denote; 
undistributed, wdien not soused. ” -Josejih. .4^ Jja^-odufUcm 
tu I. 1916 , p. 216 . 

Distributive law' 

I wo principles of modern logic concerning the inter- 

change of the conneciivcs “and” and “or”: (11 n A fqV r) 
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** (pA q) V (pA r): C2) p V fq A r) < * (p Vq) A (p 

V r). ]n (1 ) the 0[j(Tfitor distributes over tiie opera¬ 

tor ‘'or'’ and expresses the fliatribi.iiivit.y of eonjunetioti into 
flisjunerion or alternation. In (2> ^‘or” distributes over '‘Amd " 
Knd exjjresses the disrributlvity of disjunetlon into eonjunc 
:ion. The spirit of these laws is similar to tnalfiematiea] 
algebra's p (q r) pq ^ pr. hi opposition to distributive 
laws are associaitve laws - ( [ ) p A q A r ^ (p A q ) A r p 
A f q A r ) ; ( 2) p V (] V ( p V q ) V r-* 'P V ^.q V r) ■ Tht^sc 
laws plus the eommunitivc hiw' (.p V q — q V p* anj p Aq = 
qA p) are called the nsnal iormal laws. 

“Hy the usual formal laws, we mean tlie following, . , . 
(iii) th(- distrihiitive law; a (fi —T) 0(f3 —a7. '* -Russell, 
fjilriK'/ui trf^n io Pfi^/o.^o/-f/iy t 1919 , p. 5 . 

Divitkd reference. Quine^s term for a sortal 
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Divine atlributej) 

Properties attributed to Cfod which arc believed to be es- 
semial ior (fod as the creator of the universe and the supretnt' 
being and wdiit’h dtstinguish him froiTi other kinds of being. 
These pniperties ineiude omnipotence, ((iod has maximal 
power), omniscience tth-iil has onliniitcd kno wlcflg^e) , mer- 
niiy ((loti is not hounded by time), absolute goodness (God 
IS wholly benevolent), infinity (God is free from any liiniia- 
non), unity (God cannot be divided), simplicity (God is nor 
composite hul absolutely simple), introrporeality (God is not 
MiFiierial ), imnnutahiiity (God is not subject to change ) and 
impassability (God is not affected). Contemporary discus- 
sitins of these attributes rovt;,al thm many of them tniply para- 
tloxes. Some of these have been included in this dictionary as 
separate entries, such as the paradox of omnipotence, para¬ 
dox ol ommiscience and the pr(jblcm of evil. Other problems 
arise from ascribing versions of human attributes, such as 
reason, iniciUgence or perceptual knowledge- to a being 
which is not embodied and does not exist temporally* 

'"The mam problem in connection with thi-- di\dne at¬ 
tributes IS how to reconcile their muhiplicity with the sim¬ 
plicity of (iod, ” —Mascall, /-/e Who G, 194 2. p, 117. 

Divine coniinund theory 

4 - 

-Also ciiUtd thtiiilogicaS vokmurium, a pqskiari which 
claims tiiat (.ori’a fommand is rlit; ultimate source of moral 
ohiigaiioil or char (.tocI^s will is the basis of moral laws. An 
acMon is .said to he good because it conforms to divine com¬ 
mands. .\ri action is said to be bad or evil because ii is per- 
lornied even Though ihe ageni knows that such an acr breach 
es (lod’.s errmmand.s, Tln.s position was held by the medieval 
theologians and philosophers .'\nsclmi Abelard. TJnii.s Scotus 
and William of Ockham. It wa.s endorsed by Locke and 
Herkcie.v. and in the modern age il ha.s been especially elabo. 
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Divine illiiniiiitttKjn 


nuL-d hy Kifr kefr^ifird a:id Banh- It wan cr incised by 
Aijuiiias, wlio em[jhasisefJ fJorl’s intellect rather [han his 
w 11!. The theory faces twti majnr problems: How can we 
gain access to (lories command?? If (iod is dead? are there any 
const rain IS on how wa^ shot; Id behave? The theorv i? also 
challenged hy Platfds huthyphro problem: Doe? flod com¬ 
mand ibaL El dung is good l^ecause it is good- or i? a thing 
good becansc God command it? If it is the former. God is not. 
the authority and we should he able to determine our morali¬ 
ty without reference to God ; if it 1? the latter - we have a tau¬ 
tology: a thing is what God contmands because it is what 
(jod commands. In neither case do we seem to have explained 
tlie nature of goodness. This theory ha? difficulty in (‘xplain- 
ing how Cod’? commands can have moral force. If a moral 
lEiw^ is justified in terms of God’s will, it i? nor dear how we 
can determine that God’s tvill i? good. If we have other 
grounds for finding out whai i? morally good, we might de- 
u rminc that (mid’s will is good, hut wc do not nci^d his com- 
nlands to kn:vvv our moral oldigations. 

“According to a divine command theory of morality, 
ohiigation? art- to be explained in terms of what God wills or 
commands ; wm have Such obligation? because God wills or 
commands the content of the obligation.” -Kvanvig, 7'he 
P?-Ghif'fn of 11 i'll 191^3. p. Dd. 


Divine illumination 

Augustine, deeply influenced by Plauw believed (hat the 
universality, immutahhry and necessity of eternal truth? can¬ 
not be grasi>cd by reference to sense experience. How then 
can our mortal and fallible minds know them? Plato answered 
this cjuestion in term? of his theory of reminiscence, which 
Augustine replaced with his theory of divine illumination- 
According to this theory, the glimpses that human mind? 
liELvc (.-jt eternal tyiitli are iUuiniriated by the divine mind. The 
notion of illumination come? from Plato’? analogy of the Sun 
in the Rt'puhl.h:. Plato held that by analogy to the Bun a? the 
author oi the light illuminating the sensibility of the world, 
the itiea of the Gootl is the source of intelhgibihiy of the idea 
of the wfjrld. Kor Augustine, illumination is direct intuition 
whereby the mind comes to know the truth, ana logo a? to the 
act by wnich the eye sties a body. As objects must be made 
visible In- natural light before they can be perceived, so 
truibs nms: fjc made inLcdligihle before they can be known. 
Augu?:ine claimed :h;:i God is the source of this spiritual 
light, fhtnee. me theory r,\ divine illumination const Lime? a 
fJiajof of God’s existence a? well as ati explanation of human 
knowledgt-. [ he tiotion of divine illumination is not only 
<ipLsu moh..gic?]l , bui also indiCLites the dependence of human 
raiionahiy upon God. TTow'ever, Augustine did not offer a 
clear necount the precise rciture and operation of divine II- 
luminal ion, and that has given rise ro much di.spute ammtg 
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"Tiitiy I Plaioiiii-Lsj have declared ihat the light which il 
kimiiie:^ the intellecis of men in all things that may be learned 
is this sf'lfsanie God by whom all things were made. " ---Au¬ 
gust 1 n e ^ Cit y of Cod , Vl . V i i. 

Division 

_(rreek: diairt^sis , Also called dialectic ■ a method of 
definition employed hy PlaiO’. especially in his later dia¬ 
logues. It consists of a complete and exact divi.sion of a genus 
into a series of subgeitera or species. The classtflcation corre¬ 
sponds to a Form in nature and was compared to dissection 
according to the joints. Plato used it in an attempt to find an 
answer to the problem of the tme and the many. As an explo¬ 
ration ot the relation between genus and species, the method 
coiitrihuted to the formation of .Aristode^s logic. 

“Unless one is capable of dividing things into their kinds 
and e nibrace each imlividual thing under a .single form, he 
wHll never become skiiled in discussion as is within the limit 
of human capacity.” --Plato, Fhaedruj^* 273d. 
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Division of linguistic labimr 

A hypouicsis introduced by Fuiiiam in his article '‘'The 
Meaning ot “Meaning’*', hariguoge is used in a community, 
and a commuiiily is divided into many subsets, A word in a 
k.ngiiagt- ma\ have different meanings and extensions, de- 
j:ieridLng on its different references and the occasions on wTich 
it IS us(-d. 1 he expert sjieakers may know all facets of the 
word and he aware of tto various distinctions, but this will 
noi he the case for average speakers. Not all of Them can 
know' a.l the distinctions or the exact extension, d'hey use 
rhe word in the way which as accepted by the subset of the 
commi-mty !0 which they belong. By virtue of this principle. 
Putnam tries to indioate that not every term is a description, 
and I ha’ the extensio:\ of each term is at least partly dercr- 
miiKrd se.eiaily rather than m the mind of rhe individual 
.-■■■ peaki ■ r. 

‘Tvery lia^^uisli,, commuiiity exe^niplifies ihe j,i)rr q[ divi- 
.“■ion of ,infr,:i.nc liibour jus, clcscribefi. that is. possesses a, 
spnu, terms whose associated ^criteria’ are known only 
U'l a subsei ttt the speakers who aorjnire the terms, and whose 
use by ib.c oilsor spttakers depends upon a structured cr, oper 
atioit bh-twt*en them turd the speakers in the rebwant sub¬ 
sets. ” ■ Itulnain. in tV/tuaetotu .‘rrWfe.T in Iht Fliiloi.ophy o/ 
Sd^nct'' vol. vii. 197:'i. p, 14b. 


Division principle, sec agglomcrarion principle 


Doilinu 

.from (jreek, doj^mu, that which .sccm.q ,o be, later 
meaning pubiic decree or ordinance] Originally, any peculiar 
doclrmc, bui .suKscpuenlly used as a term of abu.se. Histori- 
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L"iliy* :t dogiTifi is a religious doctrine proclaimed by scripture 
Or the Church « whitdi requires popular acceptance without 
ratioual iijstificatioii. For its supporters, a dogma is indis¬ 
putable and unchallengeable. According to sceptical critics, 
any metaphysical proposition is a dogma' because * although 
tliere may be a rational argument for it, this argument itself 
relies on some unprovefl first principles and is therefore unre¬ 
liable, l-fente, any metaphysical doctrine is allegedly open t.o 
the charge of dogmatism. 

‘^The concept of 'dogma’, through historical and espe¬ 
cially oamonical development, has taken on a heteronomous 
character. Dogma is the central object of attack for au 
tonomous culture.’' -Tillich, What, is Rf^ligton, 19(19, p. 
105. 


Dogmatism 

[ irom Greek* dogma, belief, public decree J Ancient 
scepticism charged all non-sceptical philosophies with {Jogma- 
tisni, meaning that they were committed to some doctrines 
which ihe.y bcUeved lo he indubitably true. This does not en¬ 
tail that ah knowledge is false or scepticism would turn out 
TO he a negative form of dogmatism. For ancient sceptieism- 
we should suspend our judgement because knowledge is nei¬ 
ther possible nor impossible. For classical German philoso¬ 
phy, dogmatism is the position that knowledge arises from 
the effect of independent reality on the mind and contrasts 
with Kantian transcendental idealism, Tn modern rimes, dog 
mansm is the uncritical, partial and possibly irrational persi.s- 


Tcnce ol some opinion. 

“Those who are properly called dogmatists . . . think 
that they have discovered the truth” —Sextus F.m]nricus, 
Outline Of Ryn-himL'^m ^ T i. 


Domain, sec range 


Dominion thesis 

1 he position that human beings should dommatc over 
animals as decided by God in the Bibie;. After the Great ion, 
Chid told human beings that rhey “have dominion over the 
fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over every liv 
mg thing that moves upon the earth". This was repeated af¬ 
ter the flood. I hese passages have been understood to indi¬ 
cate that God grants the right of humans to take ammal life, 
and that animals exist to serve the needs or interests of hii-- 
man being.s. The thesis, although subjected to various inter¬ 
pretations, has lieen widely taken to support traditional an¬ 
thropocentrism nr human chauvinism, and is oppeiscd by en- 
vironmenial eihic.s. 

Dominion thesis, the view that the earth and all its 
noithunian contents exist and are available for man's benefit 
and .serve his interests and, hence, that man is entitled to 
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manipul^jtc ^hv world ar^d iT^ systems as he wants, (hai is, in 

his iutc-iesK ". R- and V. Rnuiley, "Against the liievilabili- 

ly of Human Chauvinism’', in (doodpaster and Sayre Cods), 
Ejfiuul oj ihf- 2is/ Cantur-yi 1f)79, p. 56. 

Doubk aspect theory, sec dual-aspeet. rhcory 


IRmbie cotitingency. see social action 


Double effect, doctrine of 

1:'. some cases an action will inevitably bring about dou¬ 
ble elo'cts ; the intended good results and the forcs^cen unde¬ 
sirable tifecis. Can such an action he pcrmitTcd? Starting 
with Tbon-jas Aquinas <and developed by Catholic thttolo- 
gians , the principle of dotihlc effect was formulated* Under 
(he circumstances of such double effect, an action is permis¬ 
sible ]f the evil resuir is not directly intended, the good restilt 
is not achieved through the evil result., and the good result 
outweighs [he had one. But those conditions can themselves 
come iritfj conflict, Some contemporary moral philosophers 
have irtcd to revise the formuiation. and others dimy this 
principle on the grounds that ir is difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween the intentional and the foreseen and between the di- 
retnly and indirectly intended consequences. Nevertheless, 
this prtiitdple is widely used to justify responses to many dif 
fieuh cases in ethics, such as killing in self-defence, killing a 
foetus in order to save the ille of its mother and inflicting 
civilien causalities during a military action. 

"By ‘the doctrine of the double affect’ I mean the thesis 
that it is sonietime-s permissible to bring about by oblique m- 
lention what one may not dirtsnly intend. ” — Fool. Virtues 
Vnv.v. 1971, p. 20. 


Double knguuge itindel 

A model developed by Carnap and Nagel, among others, 
to suggest that the language of science can be divided into 
thLeoretical and observational languages. They are semi-au- 
tonomous. Observational language is directly related to sense 
impressi<jns . while theoretical la.iiguage cannot be analysed in 
the standard empirical wmy, Theoretical terms used by theo¬ 
retical languages neither are nor sliould he definable in the 
observaiiori language. I’he (“xperienital content of theoretical 
terms is obtained through correspondence rules which con¬ 
nect the two languagtts hy sentencc.s containing both Theoreti¬ 
cal (erm.s and observational terms. This model gives rise to 
mi 1C It di-bate regarding, for exam pie, how an ohservat ional 
Term can fix its meaning independent of it.s relation wdih the- 
orclical terms , and how to assess the truth of a theoretical 
scmenci'. 

"i 1 lie ■ v/c]l-knrjwii dtmble bmguage model [consistsj of 
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Doubt 


;in (ibser\\'LrLOii;il * 1-:, find a theoretical langua^^ei J^i , 

the latter containing a postulate system, T. The languages 
are connected to each other by correspondence rules , i* c. by 
sentences containing nhservarionnl terms and theoretical 
terms” — Feyerahend. in S/u/Jf'es hi PAhosop/iy 

of iS’i. fencc. voi. iii, 1962* p. -ll. 

Double negation f see negation of a negation 


Double truth theory 

A posirion ascribed lo the medieval philosopher Siger of 
Brabant and the AverroLsts, according to which the truth of 
faith and the truth of philosophy belong to two different do¬ 
mains, While a proposition is tfue from the philosophical 
point of view and can be demonst.rfitcd hy reason, an incom- 
pfuible proposition, which is therefore false philosophically, 
can be true by revelation in religion. This theory was an fit 
tempt to retain ,'\ristoile*s metaphysical doctrines when they 
contradicted Christian teaching, but was condemned as 
heretical in thc: thirteenth century by the Bishop of Paris. 

**A double-truth theory, namely that a proposition could 
at the sante time be true in theology and false' in 
philosophy. ” - (lopleston , .-I Hislary of M^dif<-col Philotio- 

phy^ .1972, p. 7 h 


Duubt 

Doubt in its ordinary sens<- is an uncerLain stare of mind. 
It contrlbuns substantially ro scepticism, whose purpose is 
the [juesiioning of knowledge claims and the susper.siorr of 
belief, riescartes* method of doubi differs from this sense 
and also from traditional scepticism. It is a procedure, by 
which he attempted to demolish all prejudices and precon¬ 
ceived optninus for the purpose of establishing a firm and sta¬ 
ble metaphysical basis lor his system. Tn other words, 
T>escartes csial.ihshcd tlu' method of doubt in order to elimi¬ 
nate doub’ and find somethiog indubiiablc. Doubt is em¬ 
ployed in order to lead tVie mind awn.y from the senses and lo 
wards rational truth. It is only a means to an end , and not an 
end iu itstii, The method of douiit plays a central role in 
r>cscartes’ first [thilosophy. It comprised a succession of ar¬ 
guments, from the unreliability of the senses* the possibility 
that [-jne IS dreatniiig, iht* possible error of maihematical rea¬ 
soning, and finally to the malicious demon. 

"Ifecauso in this case 1 v/isb to give my.sclf entirely lo the 
^search after truth, 1 thought that it was necessary for me to 
take an ap].iarent]y opposite course, and to reject as ahsftlure- 
ly false everything as to which T could imagine the hrast 
ground ol doubt, in ender lo see if afterwards there remained 
anything ir; my belief that was entirely certain, ” — Descartes, 
Dhoour^^; thi’ Mf.thod^ IV , 
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Doxa 


Doxa 

. (jrcek : usually translated as belief or opinion , from the 
verb dokeiri or doxazein t to appear, to believe or to seem] A 
term used in connection with seeming, the immediate aware¬ 
ness of or direct acquaintance with objects in contrast with 
(knowledge). For Plato, doxa is not only opinion, 
but also the faculty or capacity to produce opinion. It is the 
stare of mind of the non-philosopher (the lover of opinion. 
philu-doxo:^) , and its object is the perceptible world of be¬ 
coming, which is both to be and not to be, and things that 
are copies of the Forms. In contrast, episttime is not only 
knowledge as a consequence of cognition, but also the facnlty 
to produce knowledge. It is a state of mind of the philoso¬ 
pher (the lover of wisdom, philo-sophos ) ^ and its object is 
the world of the Forms itself, which really is. The distinc¬ 
tion is discussed in detail in the Republic Rook V, and is es¬ 
sential for Plato’s separation of the world of rhe Forms from 
the sensible world. It has had a lasting influence on Western 
metaphysics and epi.stemology, 

“We clearly agree that doxa is different from knowl¬ 
edge,— Plato, Republic, ^7Sa. 

Doxastic theory 

Lfroui Greek: doxa-. opinion or belief 1 A doxastic state 
refers to one’s belief, Doxastic theory claims that epistemic 
justification is only a function of such a state. We can deter¬ 
mine what to believ(‘ on the basis of the overall beliefs we 
possess, without needing to take into account anything else, 
including perceptual states. Both fouiidationalism and coher- 
entism are doxastic theories. This theory is thus opposed to 
non-doxastic theory, which claims that in order to justify 
one’s beliefs it is not enough to examine the beliefs them¬ 
selves. Rather we must refer to the cognitive process of be¬ 
lief-forming and belief-preserving, Non-doxastir theory is di¬ 
vided into internalism which suggests that justification is a 
function of one’s internal states, and externalism which ar¬ 
gues that justification must involve factors which are external 
to one’s consciousness. 

'Tloxastic theories take the justifiability of a belief to be 
a function exclusively of what else one believes, ” - J, Pol¬ 
lock, ( ojitemporary Theories of Knowledge f p. S3. 

Dftxastic virtue, see epSstemic virtue 


Dread j see anxiety 


Dreaming, argifiwcnt from 

One of the principal arguments against the certainty of 
perception in Descartes, Dreaming is taken by Descartes to 
be a kind of experience we have when we sleep, with a con- 
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Dualism 


tent ennaisting tiiainly of imagery. In a droaiiiT while 1 am sio- 
tually lying undressed in bed, I ean think that 1 am dressed 
and seated near the fireplace. Now I think that I am awake, 
atad am reading this book with a pen in my hand. But since 1 
have l)een deceived by similar iliui^ions whilst asleep i I can 
not know with certainty that these apparent perceptions do 
not belong :o a dream. There seems to be no logical criterion 
to distinguish waking experience from dream f:K.pe.rience. I 
have reason to doubt any of my perceptions on the grounds 
that il could be an illusion from my dreams. We cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between deception and non-deceptive perception. 
Thus my perceptions on any given occasion might not be 
veridical, and could be merely illusory. Any perceptual be¬ 
liefs 1 form on their basis could be false. This argument rais¬ 
es the problem of the external world ajid has played a great 
role in modern Western philosophy. 

“In the dream argument Descartes recognises that con¬ 
flicts may occur among perceptions of any sort—even among 
those that bear the sensory marks of j>ercepiion under the 
most ideal conditions. " - Frankfurt, Deirions^ Dreaders and 
Madman, 1970, p. 46, 

Dual-aspect theory 

-A.s an alternative to Cartesian dualism of mind and 
body , this theory holds that mind and body are not two inde¬ 
pendent things, but two attributes of the same underlying 
substance; hence they cannot be actually separate, hut can 
only be abstracted frotii one another in thought. SpinozaN 
philosophy of mind, which is often called parallelism, is 
sometimes said to be more adequately called a dual aspect or 
double aspect theory, for he claims that mind and l)ody are 
attributes of one and the same substance, and sometimes 
even says that a mode of thought and a mode of extension are 
one and the same thing, only being expressed in two ways. 
The problem for this theory is that it replaces the problems 
of substance dualism with those of property dualism, for the 
interaction between these two attributes remains unclear. 
The best example of dual aspect theory in modern philosophy 
of mind is functionalism, as held by Sirawson, Hampshire 
and Davidson, 

“The double aspect theory ‘explains’ psycho-physical 
correlations by saying that one and the same event, which In 
itself is neither mental or physical, may be apprehended in- 
Lrospcciivdy or perceptively; in so far as it is apprehended in 
the former wr^y it i.s mental, in so far as it is apprehended in 
the latter w.iy. u is physical, ” - Pap, Elements of A.adytic 
Phdumphy, 19.19, p. 278. 


Duafistn 

Any metapby.sical theory which, in contrast to monism, 
holds that reality is composed td two kinds of fundamental 
entities, nehlier of which can be reduced to the other. 
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Duck- ri-.bh'Lt 


I.iescfLrTes divided the world into ex tended .subi^i ant’e (mauer) 
rind ihinkin^^ subjifancc (mind)t and ihe.se two have tnutually 
ineompaTible properties. Accordingly ^ the soul is entirely 
disnnrr from the body. This standard mental-physical dual¬ 
ism is called Cartesian dualism. Aside from the above “sub¬ 
stance: dualism”, there is also ’^property dualism”* called dn- 
fi: aspeci theory, which suggests (hat the mimtal and the 
phyisica’i are two miiTiially irreducible types of properties of 
one and the same thing. Russtrll holds a kind of “causal dual¬ 
ism"’. according to which the dualism is nor between two en¬ 
tities or properties, but rather bet’ween two fundamental 
kinds of law; physical causal laws and psychological causal 
laws. 

rraditional dualism, implying that the mind or soul is 
independent of body - has difficulty in accouming for interac¬ 
tion hi-tween body ^md mind and has become the focus of 
many disputes in contemporary philosophy of mind. Ryle ac 
custs <liiahsm of making tin- mind a ghost in the machine. 
Various rneories abiuu the relationship between mind and 
body have Iteen proposed to avoid the: firohlems of dualism. 

In its wider sense, dualism refers to philosophical sys¬ 
tems which are estahlished on some sharp fundamental dis- 
linciioii, such as Plato’s disiinciion between the sensible 
world and the ideal world or Kant’s distinction between the 
phenomenal world and the noumeiial world, 

“ftuaiismi this theory holds that there are both mental 
and physical jiarticiilars. It is the Ckirteaian view* the view of 
educated common sense* and the view of Christian theolo¬ 
gy, Russell* Papt'r.^ oj Ht^rtrand A . p. 


Duck-rabbit 

The psychologist A fast row dra’ws an ambiguous picture 
in his tiu f. iifid hable ni Pi^ychuLogy which can be viewed ei¬ 
ther as the bend of a duck* or as the head of rabbit* although 
one oaimoT perceive the pseturt as both at the same lime. 
Wittgenstein appeals this picture in hi.^* Philosophical Invi^^sti- 
guilons TO nlustrate the point that if the same object can be 
se-fui as iwv; different (hings, R shows that perception is not 
purely sensory and that we must attend to aspects in our ac¬ 
count of perception. A report of perception is concept-laden. 
a comhinatimi of experience and thought. 

] m.-iy. then* have seen the duck-rabhit simply as a pic- 
iurf-]-a!ddr from the first. ” — Wiirgenstein * FhUosophkai In- 
'n'Sh jiaiitm ^ IT , xi. 


Duhem Quine thesis 

Also the Quine-Duhem the.sis. -I'he view that any 

-single hyf.'Olhosis ot theorcllL-iil sentence is not conclusively 
tehilcfi when r^tedictinns derived from it turn oul to be false, 
-hfil is, when it is apparently incompatible with tihservation. 
]’tcdi('ri':ns m.-iy .-ilsii test upon other hypotheses which serve 
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Diitt^h hook 


as background knowJcflge. We can always revise this back¬ 
ground knowledge lo save the hypothesis in question, Hlmpir- 
ical tests can tmly be applied to the whole system of hypothe¬ 
ses t nut to single theoretical sentences. The unit of empirical 
significance is the wht^le of science. The confirmation condi¬ 
tions ot a single sentence are deterrnined by the sentence’s 
role in the language ot in the theory in which it occurs. This 
thesis was defended hy the French philosopher of science, P. 
Diihem and by Quine, This thesis is also called episietnologi- 
cal holism, and is related to Quine’s denial of the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic propositions, 

"The Q uine/Ouhem thesis says tliat confirmation is 
holistic; that is, that every statement in a theory parriallv 
determines the level of confirmation of every other statement 
in the theory. ” —Fodor and Lepore, Holism^ 1992, p. ^11. 


l>Lii'ation 

A notion of tinit, generally meaning the temporal dis¬ 
tance between the beginning of an event and its end, Bergson 
contrasts duration to physical time and places it as a central 


conception of his philosophy. Physical time (ie. temps) is our 
ordinary idea of itme, v/hich is conceived as being an un¬ 
bounded line composed of units or moments. Physical rime is 
spatialised and iiitellecrualised. and it can be measured by 
some measuring device or tool. This sparialhed or mathemat¬ 
ical idea of time enables to fix the occurrence of eventii. 
bur is itself empty and homogeneous, Tn contrast, duration 
Uhiree) or pure duration is the time of inner experience, a 
nnn-sparial stream of consciousness in which before and after 
interpenetrate one another. Duration is constituted by deep- 
seated conscious stares, applies only to persons and not to 
oxtiirnal things, and leads to free v^''ill. We can only be aware 
of duration by intuition. It is a senes of [lualitative changing 
with no quantitative differentiation. It is heterogeneous and 
not homogenous. If we take the concept of the self as a suc¬ 
cession of states , it is the superficial self as seen from physi¬ 
cal time. Duration expresses the nature of the life of the 
deeper self. (Drily acts starting from duration are free. The 
distinction between physical time and duration, according to 
Bergson, can avoid determinism. His account of duration and 
physical time influenced the existentialist distinction between 
authentic and inauthentic existence. 

Pure duration is the form which the succession of anr 
conscious States assumes when our ego lets itself live, when 
it refrains from separating its present state from its former 
states. ” —Bergson, Time and Free WilT p, 100. 


Dutch bmik 

A coinhination of bets on which a person will suffer a 
collective loss no matter what happens. Suppose you are bet¬ 
ting on a coin toss and accept odds of 3 i 2 that the coin lands 
heads and 3 J 2 thai the coin will land rails. On this basis, 
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Duty 


2fiO 


you Will never win nnfl will ;ilw;iys lo’ie. Whatever the out¬ 
come ch the coin toss* your bets will total of 4 and you will 
gain only 3. The notion of the Dutch hfiok was introduced in- 
tt> epistemology by Ramsey and de Finett.i to show that, it is 
irrational to put oneself in a no win situation by accepting be¬ 
liefs which have an incohercni: combination of degrees of be¬ 
lief* Hence, rational degrees of belief must conform to the 
probability calculus. The vahdiry of this argument is contro¬ 
versial, for what it proves is more h prudential rarionahty 
rather than an epistemie rationality. 

**The Dutch Book argument . , . entails that if your de¬ 
grees of belief ... clc not satisfy the probability calculus, 
then there are positive and negative stakes . . , which yon 
would accept in bets at the odds determined by your degree of 
belief and w'hich * once accepted, would cause you to lose 
money come what may. ” —Howson and Urbach, Si-ig?itifir 
Rensoni/tfr, 19S9, p. 7l. 

Duty 

. Uerman: PflickC-^ What is owed or due to others or 

to oneself. In an ordinary sense , duty comprises the require¬ 
ments, obligations or assignments ascribed to any occupant 
of a social position, such as the position of parent, citizen or 
jobholder, for which the person occupying that position is re¬ 
sponsible. Duty as an ethical conception can be traced to the 
Stoics, but came to prominence in Kant’s ethics as the cen 
iral concept of ntorals. KantU ethics is therefore a deonto- 
Ifigical theory (from (ireek ; duty). 

For Kant, duty is what ought To be done and thus con 
strains action. It is distinctive of conscientious conduct and is 
a concept that must be apprehended a p/'/ori^ A good will is 
the basis of morality , and to have a good will is always to act 
from a sense of duty, Only an action performed out of a 
sense of duty can have moral worth. Duty is what we arc 
obliged to do out of respect for the universal law. Kant dis¬ 
tinguished duties chiefly into duties of justice (juridical 
duties') and duties of virtue (ethical duty), A duty of justice 
is external in the sense that it applies to action that we can be 
compelled to do by an appropriate legal authoritv, while a 
duty of virtue is internal in the sense that its constraint or 
(rom[mls!on regarding action originates from our awareness of 
the moral law. This distinction roughly corresponds to his 
earlier distiut^tion between acting in accordance with duty and 
acting from duty. He also distinguished between positive du¬ 
ty {wbat one oiighi to do ) and negative diJty (whai one 
ought not to do)j herw'cen perfect duty (which must be fu] 
filled under any circumsTancc and which specifies a particular 
action) and imperfect duty (which may be overridden and for 
which we havt a significant degree of freedom m deciding 
how to comply). 

Duty is the necessity of an action done out of respetu 
for the lawn Kant, Crouftd^tJor^ fnr the MeLaphysiLS of 
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Dyadic 


Morals, [j, ■10^; , 

llyadic 

[from Greek j dyas ^ mo ^ a paiij A dyad is a group con¬ 
sisting oi' two parts. In logic* a dyadic relational predicate* 
iruch as "is higher than'^ or ‘"is better than'’, requires two 
terms to make a complete sentence. A dyadic predicate ex¬ 
presses a relation between two items and is symbolised as 
Rxy. The order of the letters after the predicate matters* 
and Rxy cannot in general be equated with Ryx. A dyadic or 
two-place predicate expresses a two-term relation. In con¬ 
trast, monadic or one-term predicates do not express rela¬ 
tions, and polyadic or many-term predicates, such as triadic 
or three term predicates and tetradic or four-term predicates, 
express relations among more than two terms. 

"Predicative expressions used to form sentences exem¬ 
plifying simple prcdicflijve formulae with more than one indi ¬ 
vidual variable are sometimes called relational predicates, and 
are distinguished into dyadic C hwo-place’), triadic C. ‘three-' 
place*) * 8-x- predicates, according to the number of individu¬ 
al expressions they commonly require to form a sentence. *^-- 
P. F. Strawson, Introduction to logical 'Theory, 1952, pp. 
141-2. 
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Erart 

\ French: HplittinK off separation from itself”] For 
MerleaiJ-Ponty, the primordial action or movement of Being, 
Being r which is dynamic, possesses itself to some degree and 
gains some hold, but then is removed from itself iecan) due 
to its dnuntU; find its insufficiency for ever-renewed attempts 
to overcome separaLion . The result of this movement is tern - 

i 

poraiity . E cart implies that Being is at the same time one and 
many . It is thus consistent with the lapse , flux or f^ksta^e of 
Being. Ei-arty which characterises MerUau-Ponty’s under¬ 
standing of Being, is the character of Being that we experi¬ 
ence with necessary indeterminacy in all situations, 

"Look in a completely different direction: the for itself 
itself as an incontestable, but derivea, charactcrisitic: it is 
the culniinaiion of separation Cecart) in differentiation. . . the 
perceptual separation (ecart) as making up the ‘view’ such 
as it is implicated in the reflex, for example—and enclosing 
being for itself by means of language as differentiation. ” ■ - 
Mcrltau-Ponty, rfie Visible unci the Invisible (tr. by 
l.ingls). 1968, p. 191. 
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Ecocentrism 

.■^n approach to environme.ntal ethics, proposing that its 
central concern should be the ecological system or biotic com¬ 
munity and its sub^systems, rather than the individual mem¬ 
bers h C’Ontains,- Ecocentrism is based on the claim that ecol¬ 
ogy has revealed human beings and the rest of nature to be 
related both dtachronically (through time) and synchronically 
(at one time) and are part of the web of life. Proponents ar¬ 
gue that we should therefore consider the whole ecosystem 
rather than its individual members in isolation from the ma¬ 
trix m which the itulividuals are embedded. Unlike the major 
modern moral traditions, w'hich focus on the interests or 
rights of the individual, ecocentrism is an holistic, or even 
tfiJtalitarian . approach. It judges the moral worrit of human 
behaviour in terms of its impact on the environment. Hence, 
W'hile outer approaches try to extend traditional Western 
nu.iral norms to issues concerning aniniais and the environ¬ 
ment, ecocentrism attempts to establi.sh a new ethical 
paradigm. Land ethics and deep ecology are the mo.st impor¬ 
tant representative forms nf this trend, A. fundamental prob¬ 
lem facing ecocentrists is how lo provide an appropriate place 
for human individuals within their account of the welfare of 
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Effective hiiTitorv 


the environment. 

Those philosophers t among whom I couni myself ^ 
have been called ‘ecocentrista ^ since we have advocated a 
shift in the locus of intrinsic value from individuals Cwhether 
individijfil human beings or individual higher ^ lower 
animals ') to t.errestrian naturtt—the ecosystem" as a 
whole. -"Cailicotl* /n f>/ the Land Ethic, 1989* p. 

8. 

]sc4>noiiiic base^ see relaiions of production 


Ecunnmic determinism 

The basic thesis of Marx’s historical materialism that 
the modes of production determine the legal/political super-' 
structure and ideological superstructure of a society. Al¬ 
though some scholars use the term as a neutral description, 
many cntics employ it pejoratively to accuse the theory of 
claiming that non-cconomic phenomena are mechanically de¬ 
termined by the economic structure in a way that is incompat¬ 
ible with the existence of human freedom and moral responsi¬ 
bility. Hut Marx never claimed that there is a monocausal re¬ 
lation between the economical structure and superstructure. 
Instead, he emphasised in his later life that superstructure, 
although fundamentally determined by the economical struc¬ 
ture, is not ineffectual, but plays an active role in maintain¬ 
ing the economic base. Engels shared this view* Some com¬ 
mentators are uncertain how well the distinction between 
base and superstructure survives a more robust role for the 
superstructure, even if in the last analysis the base is allocat¬ 
ed explanatory priorlty- 

“li used to lie said more often than it is now that Marx 
was an ‘economic deterministC Some critics held this against 
him. while others reckoned it a point in his favour. *' — Pla- 
menatz. Karl Marjc'r Philosophy of Man, 1975. p. 8. 

Economic structure, see relations of production 


Ecstacy. see temporality 


Effective historical consciousness, see effective history 


Effective history 

I (iermaiii Wirkungsgrschirhio^ Gadamer claims that 
history or tradition is not simply the past, but is in a process 
of realisation. T-Iigtory has effects in terms of condiiioniug 
our bi-storical understanding, .^n interpreter is subject to the 
way in which an object has already been understood in the 
tradition to which the interpreter belongs. .’Xny understand- 
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Effective procedure 

ing is historically situated and is rooted in prejudice. Under¬ 
standing is thus not the act of a subjects but rather an aspect 
of effective history* A pure *'objective ” under standing free 
from any special vantage point does not exist. History limits 
our knowledge, but also aids our development, by means of 
determining what we can understand* Accordingly, no rejec¬ 
tion of the tradition can be as oompictely radical as claimed 
by irs proponents. The consciousness that is affected hy his¬ 
tory, through having a pre-history, and wiii in turn affect 
history, through having a post-history, is called effective 
historical consciousness. History is a unity of history with 
the understanding of it. 

^H'he true historical object is not an object at all, but the 
unity of the one and the other, a relationship in which exist 
both the reality of history and the reality of historical under¬ 
standing, A proper hermeneutics would have to demonstrate 
the effectivity of history within understanding itself. 1 shah 
refer to this as ‘effective^history ^ ” --Gadamer, Truth and 
Method Ctr. by Glen-Doepel) 1975, p. 267, 

Effective procedure 

In contrast to a random procedure, an effective proce¬ 
dure IS a mechanical .step-by-siep process with a finite num¬ 
ber of steps before reaching an answer or calculating a solu¬ 
tion. An effective procedure can be given as a finite set of in¬ 
structions which determine what is to be done at each step. 
The notion of effective procedure is crucial for computer sci¬ 
ence. A 'I'uring machine employs an effective procedure be¬ 
cause in Such a machine a computer program effectively speci¬ 
fics the information processing to be carried out hy the ma- 
chtne. This mechanical procedure is a type of algorithm, 

^ [An effective procedure] denotes a set of rules (the 
program ) specifying certain processes, which processes can 
be carried out by a machine processor built in such a way as 
in accept these rules as instructions determining its opera¬ 
tions. ” -Boden, Artificial and Natural Man^ 

1977, p. 7. 

hlffidency 

A term for assessing means to achieve ends, In contem¬ 
porary philosophy, efficiency is mainly used as a welfare cri¬ 
terion to measure the condition of a society, A society is effi¬ 
cient if the institutions within it can work co-operativelv to 
gerierate the greatest possible welfare. Hobbes claimed that 
virtually everyone is better off if there is a political-legal or¬ 
der and that a society is more efficient if it has a government 
thiin if tt lacks one.. Under Parcto-optimality, a distribution 
of goods IS efficient if any alternative distrilnition would mak(^ 
some individuai better off at the cost of making another indi¬ 
vidual worse off. The notion of efficiency attracts a 
widespread interest in contemporary political philosophy in 
debates about con/Jict.s between eptiity and efficiency and he- 
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Ego 


Tweeri strihilily* co-ordirifti.ion and efficiency, 

":\u arrangemcn; of rhc basic .'s'truct.ure is efficient when 
:here is no way to change tfiis [■listribnt.ion so as to taise the 
prospects of some wirhoiii lowering the prospects of 
others. - Rawls, A Tht^or-\' oj Juati.cf'^ 1971, p* 70. 


^1^.”- iJLXrt^y 1971 ¥, 1^70 


Egiilitarj^inisni 

,'\\so oquaiiiarianism. The doetrine that all men are 
equal in the sense that they should rttceive equal treatment or 
eonsiclt^rAtion in moral) political and t:vcn economical life. 
The position, which is opposed to inegalitarianism, denies 
1 hai any individual or group should be accorded prior moral 
concern over orhers. Each individual is to be counted as one. 
(Ine aim of liberalism is to respect and advance etpiality, al¬ 
though different liberal doctrines give different weight to the 
claims of (-quality. Strict egaUTarianism would insist upon an 
ec|uai distribution of all primary goods, but many egalitarians 
allow different rewuirds to be attached to different positions 
so long as the positions are open to all on the basis of fair 
c-q^'f^hty of opportunity. 

■‘Egalitarianism t ■ , , the doctrine, that all human beings 
have the right to equal respect and consideration'* —Haksar, 
Equ-itli^y, f^iht^rty ami Pf^?-f'ectioni.^mt 1979. p. 2. 
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Ego (Freud) 

Freud nqocred the view- that the mind is a unity. In¬ 
stead, h(^ divides it into three pans: id [German: LG, literal¬ 
ly) “it’ 1* ego [(jermaiti /r/i, literally, **1”] and superego 

I German: I berich !. For Freud, the id contains bodily ap¬ 
petites and unconscious instincts. It is not subjected to logi¬ 
cal proces.smg or to time, and ii represents the resi.stance of 
human nature and what should be checked. The id replaced 
what Freud earlier called the unconscious. The superego is a 
human s moral faculty and is the agent of conscience. It is 
the location of ego-ideal, that is what one desires but cannot 
have, h represents an individual’s social personality, and 
acts as a deputy for the cnhui'c outside oneself. It is a judge 
and a censor. I he presence of tlie superego explains how it i.s 
po.ssible for us to act in a way which serve^i something be¬ 
yond our own self-iriLtcrcRt. I he cgo, the subject of inten¬ 
tional actions and decisions, is the mediator between id and 
superego, and is the real ‘‘T* or genuine self. Tr has a con¬ 
scious p^Li-t and an unconscious part. It trie.s to measure itself 
by the ideal set by superego and ro act on the demands of the 
superego to subdue ihe unsociable chaos of the id’s desires. 
The ego also tries to keep it.s o-v^-ti perceptual responses free 
from the rofistraints of morality. The ermlcnts of iVic id can 
find e.xpression m consciousness only through the ego, 
through the apiiroval of the ego or by the ego falling prey to 
the id’s mampuhition. Freud compare.^ the relation between 
the ego and id to the relation between a rider and horse. In 
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aH, the ego represent? eharacteristjc human values of pru¬ 
dence and rationality. Tt is the Inyer of the id which has been 
modified by the influence of the external world of reality* 

Freud’s tripartite picture does not simplify the function 
of mind into a conflict between the rational and irrational. In 
a sense* ii can be traced to Plato’s division of the soul into 
reason, spirit and appeiitet although Freud locates reason in 
the area of ego. As with all the major elements of Freudian 
theory, it is tempting to accept Freud’s account of the ego, 
id and superego without suitable scrutiny. 

"Putting Ourselves on the footing of everyday knowl¬ 
edge, v/e recognise in human being? a mc.mal organisation 
which is interpolated between their sensory stimuli and the 
perception of their somatic needs on the one hand and their 
iiiCitor acts on the other, and which mediates between them 
for a particular purpose, We call this organisation their ‘Ich' 
C ‘ego* , literally, *F)- ” - Freud, Standard Edition of ihf; 
Comphii^. Pyychologiral Works of Sigmund ¥reud. Voi. 23, 
p, 194. 


Egocentric parficuiars 

A term iniroduccd by RusselU which he also called em¬ 
phatic particulars. Items designated by words such as ‘"this’A 
1 t here 'now *, “past ’, "‘future", “near” or “far”, 
whose denotation is relative to the speaker and his position in 
space and time and depends on the contexts of their utter¬ 
ances. In a sense, all of them ran be defined in terms of an 
ostensive "this”. These words are neither proper names nor 
terms fot general concepts nor descriptions and therefore are 
not easy to fit into the usual logical and semantic categories* 
They will affect the truth of the propositions in which they 


occur, for such propositions cannot, have a constant truth- 
value. 7'hey may be said to denote without connoting any¬ 
thing. It therefore becomes a fundamental problem how to 
avoid egocentric particulars in the formulation of epistemo¬ 
logically basic propositions. Since the use of egocentric terms 
must involve the selective activity of the mind, the existence 
of such terms is also supposed to be a criticism of the no- 
owmership theory of mental states* Other authors call ego¬ 
centric particulars loken-reflexives, indicator terms, or in¬ 
dex icals. 


“ [here is also difficulty about ‘egocentric particulars’ , 
i, e* 'r . ‘this’ . *now^ , ‘here’. ”—Russell, An Inquiry ifi- 
to Mf^aning and 7'rii/Ji , 1940', p* il6. 


Egocentric perceptual statements 

^Shoemaker’s term for statements which make use of e- 


gneentrie terms such as "this”, "here”, “near”, “far”, 
“left” or “right” to describe events or objects in relation to 
the speaker. The truth or falsity of these statements is decid¬ 


ed w'irh reference to such circumstances as the speaker’s loca¬ 
tion , one mat ion and point of view. 
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‘"Tt jijsi brraust ef^ocentric perceptucii .sttUfTrLem^ t:an 
he. fcii^=e, and can be discovered to be false by reference to the 
spe fiker’s point of view- that they are informative in the way 
they are* Shoemaker, Self-K nmol and Self-Identity, 

1963. p. 180. 

Ej^dCt^ntrie predicQinent 

The term , eoined by the American philosopher R. B. 
Perry, refers to the situation according to w’hich everyone*? 
knowledge is limited by hi? or her own experience and cannot 
go beyonri that experience. This .situation has already been 
expressed in Pterkeley’a dicTum to be is to be perceived. Be- 
cau.se of this predicament. wu-; cannot have empirical knowl 
edge of other minds, for we cannoi share their experience. 
We also cannot have empirical knowledge of the mind-inde- 
pendeut external world, for any recognition of the world 
must be formed on ihe basis of one's experience. Idealism, 
although widely criiicizerl in this regard, generally takes this 
predicament as a strong proof of its truth. 

'‘The fallacious argument from the egocentric predica¬ 
ment i.^ to confuse the redundant statement that 'everything 
which is knC)W’n . is known’ wut h the statement lhat 'every¬ 
thing which is» is known*; or to infer the second statement 
from the first T’ —Perry, ReaLm'^ uf V alue 1954. p, 447. 

Egoism, ethicul 

Also ealle d normalive egoi.sm or rational egoisnt. An 
ethical view which holds that satisfying some desire of viiinc 
IS a necessary and sufflcieoi condition for me to act. d'his 
theory places the self al the centre of ethical life in relalirin to 
other pcrscjns. According to this view, people will nfittirallv- 
behave unjustly and reject fundiimentikl moral rules if they 
can do so -a-ithout any negttrive conttettuenees for themselves. 
It then folUtw-s that we do not have a natural regard for the 
Itiibiic inicre.sr. and that a rational person will act to maa- 
imiae selfish sari.sfactions. For an ethical theory based on this 
account of human psychology, moral life is the life that niaa- 
iniLses the good-for-me. Psychological egoism provides a the¬ 
oretical basis for ethical egnism, hot the failure of p.sycholog- 
ical egoism would not entail that ethical egoi.sm i.s false. It 
only shows that ethical egoi.sm must find another hasi.s. Kgo- 
ism stands in contra-st to altruism, which claims that morali. 
ty must he based on our desire to help others. F.goisni was 
explicitly argiKjd for by f'hrasymachiis in Plato’s Rt'puHic 
and developed by fdohbes. To explain obvious acts of altru¬ 
ism and hcuevolcncc in nsany situations, egoists argue that 
altruism or the observance of the general moral order Is dis¬ 
guised .self seeking, for it will create a stable society which 
can preserve us and promote our long-term interests. The 
main difficulty of egoism is that it takes morality as an exter 
nal bond, rather than being an internal feature of our moral 
perscinaliiy. The pri.soner’s dilemma indicates that co-opera- 
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Tjve action may aclaieve better results than selfish aeTioti and 

has been offered as a serious basis for rejecting ethical ego- AlAj^ ’ ^1] S 

ism. However 1 il is also argued that egoism will allow us to ^3 

act co-operativcly as long as this promotes deeply-based ' 0 Ajll 

long-ccrni self interest. On this view * the prisoner*?i dilemma >R Cj i A 

only shows that people should not pursue egoistic: ends di- 

rcctly and does not entail the rejection of egoism itselL 

'^There is a theory of how we should act which has been tB A A ^ ’tA'. 'A A 

called, confusingly enough, ethical egoism. This claims that 3 '" 

each person ought ro pursue his or her own self-interest, ”— i :N 1985 1 2 .5t. 

Wdliams, Ethics and ifte Limits of Philosophy, 1985 t p. 12. 

Eidetic imagery 

[from Greek: eidos, the thing to be seen] Persons are 
capable of having eidetic imagery if they can form an im?igc of 
something as if that thing were really in front of them and if 
they can manipulate that image in some way. .Such images 
arc phenomenologically indistinguishable from perceptions, 
hut are not illusory perceptions, lust as we can read off fea¬ 
tures of our visual phenomena, the person with eidetic im¬ 
ages can project them upon physical surfaces and can read off 
their features. The existence of this kind of phenomenon 
suggests that we cannot easily dispense with the notion of in- 
nor-perception. 

‘"In the unusual phenomenon of ‘eideitic imagery', the 
subject can read off or count off the details of his memory im ■ 
age.” — Uennert, Conti^nt und ('.'onsciousnass, 1969, p. 137, 

Eidetic intuition, see eidetic reduction 
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Eidetic reduction 

Husserl's term for an intuitive act towards an essence or 
universal in contrast to an empirical intuition or perception. 
He al.so called this act an essential intuition, eidetic intuition 
or eidetic variation. In Greek, f'id.fio means ‘ho see” and what 
is seen is an cidos (Platonic Form) , that is the common char¬ 
acteristic of a number of entities or regularities in experience. 
For Plato, ^idos means what is seen by the eye of the soul 
and is identical with essence, ffusserl also called this act 
'‘Ideation”, for ideo is synonymous to eideo and also means 
“to see” in Greek. Correspondingly, tdea is identical to ei- 
dos. 

Eidetic reduction is the stage subsequent to transcenden¬ 
tal or phenomemological reduction and is sometimes viewed 
as the second stage of phenomenological reduction itself. 
1 ranscendental reduction lifts us to the transcendental 
realm, and turns empirical consciousness to transcendental or 
pure consciousness. For Husserl, eidetic reduction of an act 
of transcendental consciousness penetrates to essence. It is a 
procedure for acquiring insight into essence and places us in 
cognitive contact with general or universal knowledge. The 
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EUmentary proposition 


result of this reduction is a clearer and more distinct con¬ 
sciousness of the universal. This reduction or intuition is a 
rule-governed act that direct intuition often resists. In eidetic 
reduction, we do not concentrate on the perceived instance, 
but on the essence which the instance exemplifies. Under¬ 
standing this reduction, therefore, provides an explanation of 
how we transcend the contingency of our basic experience 
and extract what is essentiaL 

'Mf the phenomenological reduction contrived a means of 
access to the phenomenon of real and also potential inner ex¬ 
perience, the method found in it of ^eidetic reduction^ pro¬ 
vides the means of access to the invariant essential structures 
of the total sphere of pure mental process.*' - Husserl, 
Shorter Works Ceds by McCormick and Elliston). 1981, p. 

■ 


Eidetic variation, an alternative expression for eidetic reduct¬ 
ion 

Elan vital 

[French-force or impetus] A central notion of the 
French philosopher Henri Bergson, introduced in Creative 
Evolution and translated as “impetus of life” or “vital impe¬ 
tus”. Bergson was influenced by Darwin’s theory of evolu¬ 
tion, but claimed that evolution cannot be a process of ran¬ 
dom natural selection. He argued that the theory hails to ex¬ 
plain why biological evolution leads towards greater and 
greater complexity. He therefore postulated the existence of 
aneiiJM vital underlying and determining the course of evolu - 

I 

rion. Elan vituL is a force which is not capable of scientific 
explanation, but which pervades the whole of nature and pre¬ 
sents Itself in innumerable forms. By pushing nature to 
evolve into new but unforeseen forms of organic sirucLures, 
it makes evolution a creative process rather than a mechani.s- 
tic one. Bergson denied that introducing e/dn vital as a theo¬ 
retical entity makes evolution teleological, but claims that 
elan vital finds its most complete expression in human intelli¬ 
gence. Accordingly, human reason is at the highest level of 
evolution. 

The impetus of life [elan vital], of which wc are speak¬ 
ing, consists in a need of creation. It cannot create absolute¬ 
ly, because it is confronted with matter, that is to say with 
the movement that is the universe of its own. But it seizes 
upon this matter, which is necessity itself and strives to in¬ 
troduce to it the largest possible amount of indetermination 
and liberty. ” —Bergson, Civ^aHve Evolution, 1911, p, 265. 

Elementary proposithm 

In Wittgenstein s philosophy, an elementary proposition 
is the simples! kind of proposition, It is the basis for 
analysing other kinds of propositions but cannot itself be 
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an?jly?i-rl in Terms of oibf^r proposkions, Henre, elomeiiiary 
propositions are where rhe analysis of propositions termi¬ 
nates. Elcnacntary prcposiitons, which give language the 
fiiodamental capacity to picture the worlds consist ol names* 
The way in which the names are combined represents the 
way in which oiijocts hang together in a state of affairs. K!e- 
mentary propositions are meant to he logically inilcpendent of 
each otlter and not to contradict or entail one another* al¬ 
though Wirtgenstein later recognized overwhelming difficul¬ 
ties with this requirement. What elementary propositions de¬ 
pict are always positive facts. By depicting the Totality of 
possible Slates of affairs as the world, the totality of elemen¬ 
tary propositions fornts a complete description of the world. 
Wittgenstein never gives an example what such a proposition 
would be* and elementary propositions lose their importance 
in his [fU-cr period. 

for some higical positivists, fin elementary jiropositinn 
is also called a basic proposition or protocol sentence. 

“dhe simplesT kind of proposition, an elementary propo¬ 
sition, asserts the extstenets of a stale of affairs* - Wktgen- 
stem, i rm-iuti.m, 4* 21. 

Eletichus, see Socraric elenchus 


Fdiminutton of metitphysics 

A slogarL of logical positivism , representing the culmina¬ 
tion of the ami-metaphysical tradiliori in the history of West¬ 
ern philosojiliy. Hume wanted to burn all botjks whose con 
tents Cannot be checked by our experience or by abstract rea¬ 
soning concerniTig qiiaritky or number. Kant criticised tradi¬ 
tional metaphysics on iht; grounds of liis examination of the 
nature asid limits of knowledge, The attack by logical posi¬ 
tivism, on the other band, was based on a theory of language 
which was partly inherited from Wittgenstein’s Traciafus. 
i^ogical positivists rlaini ihat there are only two kinds of 
meaningful propositions; formal propositions, which arc log¬ 
ical and mathematical principles, and factual propositions, 
which fire empirically verifiable. Metaphysical propositions, 
which arc about such things as the absolute, essences, tran¬ 
scendent entities and fate, are Literally nonsensical or mean¬ 
ingless* because they contain pseudo-words or because they 
are pscudo-srat ements , 'with an arrangemeTii of words violat¬ 
ing the rules of logical syntax * and lack any criteria of appli¬ 
cation. Thus, metaphysics breaks the rules which any utter¬ 
ance must satisfy if it is tc) be literally significant, All meta¬ 
physical questions and answers are irreconcilable with logic 
and sL’iemific thinking. The root of the problem is that meta¬ 
physics e.smbhshes an impossible, task for itself, that is to 
discover a kind of knowledge which is beyond experience. 
Ycr if something is beyond any possible experience, it could 
hr neither said nor thought nor asked. Hence, according to 
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lo^icfll m(?t.^jphysici:. though has its poetic: merit 

<'HnH ymorjonal valu<!, cioe^ not contribute to knowledge:. Tf 
phUosophy warns to be a genuine branch of knowledge i It 
uiLisi emanciipatc itself from metaphysics. This position of 
the Vienna Circle is itself cririci.^ed, in pan because ns divi¬ 
sion berwern two kinds of meaningfu! proposiiions is not ex¬ 
haustive. Turthermore. ns attack ignores the detailed analy¬ 
sis of various met.apliysical arguments, some of which have 
every appearance of being meaningfuh 

The elimination of metaphysics is a major thcnac in the 
work of Heidegger and Derrida, but these authors have found 
their succc:saivc attempts to exclude metaphysics from their 
work to have failed. 

. .Logical analysis yields the tsegat.ive result that the 
alleged statements in i.his domain are entirely meartingless, 
1 hcrewiih a radical elimination of metaphysics is attained, 
which was not yet possildc from the earlier anti-meiaphysical 
standpoints.” - Clarnap, ^'The tclimifiaLion of metaphysics 
through logical analysis of languagein Ayer ted) Logical 
I 'osith' at r/1 T I 9 ii 9, p. hi, 

Elimitmtive inductinn, another expre.ssion for induction by 
climinaiton 

El imitative materiaJism 

Aisc? cabled the disappearance theory of mind, or climi- 
nativism, ihc view tfiat our standard mental concepts, such 
as belief and desire, are inappropriate for a seriou.s scientific 
account of humnn beings. Our talk about propositional atti¬ 
tudes is misleading and shotild, or will be, eliminated. The 
mental phenomena to which these concepts are supposed to 
refer do not exist. Folk psychology, which employs these 
mental concepts, does not have the status of a serious theo¬ 
ry. Instead, wc must use the language of physics and neuro¬ 
physiology to replace these notions. The leading advocates of 
this controversial theory include Paul CTurchland , Patricia 
tdiurchland, Richard Rorty and Stephen Stich. Flimiiiaiivc 
materialism should he distinguished from the identiiy iheory 
of mind which believes in the existence of mental phenomena 
but insists that they are contmgentiy identical with neuro- 
physical .states, 

f I _he elimmativo matciiaiisTs . . . have said, in effect, 
thai our talk about the propositional attitudes is indeed just 
talk, but have then gone on to say that ir is not only dispens¬ 
able but should he dispensed wuth as soon as possible. — 
T^yons, ylpproac hi^s io hitefitionality, 1999, p. 28. 

Eliminittivfsm, another terni for eliminative materialism 


Elite 

A group ot persons ^vho are pre-eminent according to 
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Elitism 
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iome ideal of st;iTui^ or performance in a given j>oo-iety, Eliie?; 

various kinds occur in society, for example, scholarly 
elites contain the most learned academics, artistic elites con¬ 
tain the best writers and artists and moral elites contain the 
most virtuous. The memhership of an elite is generally re¬ 
garded as providing the paradigm of achievement in a given 
area. On epistemological grounds, Plato claimed that the 
moral elite and the political elite arc ideniicah He held that 
the most learned arc also the most just and should he the 
rulers. Mach moral theory generally has an idcai of tlie hero 
who best exemplifies its moral principles. For Hietxsche. a 
member of an elite is someone who best exercises the will to 
power and overcomes resentment, 'lire word “elite” itself 
does not imply any special or unjustified privtlege , although 
elites are liable tti defend their owti position rather than serv¬ 
ing the wider society. 'Hie existence of elites in various fields 
is a fac: , I'eflccting individual differences in talent and pow¬ 
er. In contemporary lihc^ral moral and political theory, an 
ehtf; IS understood to bold certain pow'-ers and privileges 
which mark it off from the rest of society. Elitism is con 
rrastetl to egalitarianism and promotes the roie of elites, in 
some cases wdth anli-egalitarian consequences for rhe distri- 
btuion of goods. 

" Vhijorirarian democracy, it is said, is therefore the 
most effective safeguard against the rule of a hypfn‘riticatly 
self-interested elite” Wolff, in of Anarchic m 

lli70. p, 39. 

Rlitism 

1 he claim that society sfiould train a group ol pre-emi¬ 
nent individuals for positions of political leadership. The 
view was first elahorated by Plato in his Rt’puhlu. Fh' held 
that poLincal power should be given to philosopher-kings, 
wfio w^ould he the wisest and most intelligent members of so 
oiery, :\ri elitr: of the best fjeople would make laws and dctcr- 
miiH' policy, but an elitist programme faces many difficulties* 
First, unless there were indeed a special wisdom of political 
leadership, chfiosmg an elite would he arbitrary, Secondly, if 
there were such wdsdom- it would he necessary to identify 
those possessing it to receive a suit.ahle education. Thirtlly, 
there would be problems in installing these ex[)erts in ruling 
position.^ and in protecting their rule again.sr thtisc who sec it 
as dlegitiiiiale. Finally, a procedure would he needed for the 
I'egular and peaceful rf-placcment of members of the elite. 
Elitism seems incompatible w-ith democratic hberalism, 
wdiich promotes equality and liberty and proposes that leader¬ 
ship should be elected from the general citizenry, hut many 
liberal systems have chosen their political leadershiji from a 
privileged social and economic elite which has been educated 
for leadership. 

” I o advance at] elitist hypothesis today it is not enough 
merely to argue. ,, that an elite always or usually exist and 
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Th;i' il-^v HTt.' probfibly of derisive imjJortflLr:ce, In addition to 
tiiis. It is oovj necc.ssary to refute the wjdeW held assumption 
Thar vames ^in'h as equality, liberty ^ and Ireedom arc univer¬ 
sal aud ohjertive. ■” - -Field and Hi^(ley, Elitism, p. 3 . 

K manation 

A leTm in Plotinus’s Eir/ii'uds, a moTaphorical ^dest;rip- 
tion of the rriannei' in whtrh a lower level real]tv is derived 
from a higher level reality. The supreme One is fierfeet. and 
its perfeetLOn iis inevitably productive and creative, It spreads 
iis goodness abroad hy generating an c:xternai image of its in¬ 
ternal activity, Thus, there is a necessary and spontaneous 
downward procession from the One :o the Divine Mind, and 
tiren in turn to the- Sind or Form, and finally to the inamriai 
eoLverse. 1 Kis procession is one of tniartailon , like the radia 
iLon ot from a fire or the diffusion cif scent front a flov.-'- 

er. It is sinrply a giving-out which involves no ehmige or 
diminutiOEt m the higher reality, Thft lower reality is at first 
produccfl as an unformed potentiality, but then turns hack to 
the higher reality in coiiternidatioTi and is thus informed and 
filled in content. According to Flcjtinus > the process of ema- 
naiion i.s not temporal, but (.mly indicates ihe rclaticn.s of pri¬ 
ority and dependencto Plotinus* poetic vision and his attempt 
to explain priority hav(' both influenced later philosophers, 

*" I he generation of reality by the (Jne is described by the 
Doo-pjFxonists m terms of their well-known image of mnaua 
lion,” Wallis, Nea-plutonism , 1972 , p. fl 1 . 

tlmbodiment 

The est-stence of states of the mind or soul caused by or 
identical with stares of tlte boily. fn contrast, disembodiment 
IS the existence of a person after bodily death. For inaieriai- 
ists, a person can exist only in an emhodied form. In the phi- 
ifjsophy oi mind, embodiment, raises a problem abou! how 
consciousness relates to the brain and to the physical world 
more generally. If conscious status are causally determined 
by [diysu'.ai states, it is not clear liow these phy.sically caused 
states are governed. There are other difficulties m explaining 
why menl-il states are so different from the physical states 
that detci'mirie them. Another sense of embodiment is associ¬ 
ated witr the French philosn[jher Mericau-Ponty - who dis¬ 
tinguished between one’s objective body as a physiological 
entity, and one’s pfienomenai body, that is one’s own body 
as one experiences it, He considered such experience to be an 
expi'rience of emboditnent. 

I his is the puzzle of how coiiseious states relate to the 
phy.‘'ical world, specifically to the body; the problem of em¬ 
bodiment. Mcdtnn. Y’/ic of Co 7 is:ciousri<^ss , I 991 , 

p, 100 . 

Kmbriaced dcsiire 

Actions are the results of human desires and intentions. 
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If ihe^e and intentions arc those, which we desire nr 

like ourselves in have, they ate cnlled embraced desires. Em¬ 
braced desires enable us ro do whal is desired happily and 
wiilinj^ly. In contrast are reluctant desires t which arc;* the de¬ 
sires we dc^ nor wish ro have. Reluctant desires push us to do 
somethin^j we do noi really want to do. They emerge t;spe- 
cially when we are frustrated or in situations where we are 
being obstructed. 

'‘Reluctant desires and intentions, we can say. are those 
which operate in situations to which the agent is somehow 
opposed. Embraced desires and intentions satisfy the condi¬ 
tion that they operate in situations which the agent at least 
atarepts. Honderich, T Ac r>J tar mini ^ m <, 

1988, p. 26. 

Emergence 

Based on the assumptioti that a wdaole is more than the 
sum of all Its parts, tlie doctrine of emergence holds that the 
whole has properties which cannot be explained m terms of 
the properties of its parts. Such a property is called an emer¬ 
gent property. The enormous complexity of the interactions 
among pans leads to the generation of a property of the 
whole which cannot he deduced from the properties of parts. 
This position, which was hehl hi.stnrieally by C. L. Morgan 
and S. Alexander, objecis to the reductionist interpretation 
of organisation. One of its contemporary variants is method¬ 
ological holism , which holds that facts about a society cannot 
he reduced to facts about individuals. A society or group has 
some chRracieristiirH which cannot he defined or explained by 
the characteristics of its members. This theory, also called 
cmergentism, is also useful in explaining psychological and 
biological phenomena. An important version of anti-emer- 
gentisi views is methodological individualism. 

“The doctrine of emergence is sometimc.s formulated as 
a thesis about the hierarchical organisation of things and pro- 
ce.s.se.s, and the consequent occurrence of properties at 'high¬ 
er' levels of organisation which are not predictable from 
properties found at bower’ levels.” ■■ Ernest Nagci, The 
Struciure oj Science: 1961, p. 367. 

Emergent property 

Complex systems such as a living organism seem to pos¬ 
sess some properties which cannot wholly he reduced to the 
characteristics of its individual components or be predietod 
from them. Tl-i.c^e properties seem not io he the sum of the 
components Uii-.l system, btil to lie something mnv and dif- 
ir-rent that emerges Irom their combination. They are called 
emergem properties, d'he thesis that there are such proper 
lies is ca!l<:H rite doctrine of emergence cm emergentism. Acs- 
ihcijc r.|u;-,luies arc often held to he emergent from the combi- 
nalion o[ other properV103 of aesthetic objects such as shape, 
colour. tex;’--rc and size, In contrast, additive properttes can 
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Emotion 




he reduced to the properties of the ccmponcDts of h system. 
It is matter of dispute whether uktrufttely all properties are 
additive, 

"h may seem that we should make a furiiier distinction 
between two sort.s of regional property* which are sometimes 
called siimmative (or additive) and emergent .. , Wc. might 
say that the brightness of a white light made up of two white 
Lights is summalive i the colour of a light made up of two dif¬ 
ferent coloured lights is emergent, -Beardsley, Aeslhelics, 
1981 * p. 84 . 

Emergentism . sec emergence 


Emntiftti 

[from Latin: e. out — moxx^re, move ^ agitating 
motions] Aristotle claimed tha< emotion, which he called 
passion Ldlreek; pathos^ heing acted upon] is a process or 
ntotiori. Emotions arc complex mental states with various dc 
grees of Intensity, Unlike moods, they are about some real 
or imagined objects. They give rise to actions or reactions. 
In this respect, they are associated with the will, hut arc dis¬ 
tinguished from feeling in general because not. all kinds of 
feeling arc action-causing, Emotions are accompanied or ex¬ 
pressed hy bodily symptoms or external behaviour. Typical 
emotions include love, anger, fear, joy, anxiety, pride, con¬ 
tempt, compassion, indignation and can occur alone or in 
combination. 

It is difficult to determine both the place and the roJe of 
emotions. Plato divided the human soul into three parts and 
held that emotion, as the statt^ characteristic of the interme¬ 
diate pan, lies between the appetite and reason. It can either 
help reason to control appetite or take the side of appetite to 
rebel against reason. This ambivalent position led i.o two 
contrary attitudes towards emotion in the later d envelop merit 
of ethics. Rational ethics considers emotion to he a threat to 
morality and require.s it to he governed hy reason, while oth¬ 
ers, represented by Iluiiie and Nietzsche, believe that emo¬ 
tion rather than reason is the centre of moral life. Descartes* 
study of the passions initiated irnportanr seventeenth century 
discussion ol the emotions, 

’William James and Carl G. J^ange independently devel¬ 
oped a position according ro which emotion is a brute fact, a 
specific feeling caused hy characteristic bodily changes in re¬ 
sponse to externaj stimuli. This thesis, which is called the 
“James-Lange view”, initiated the modern discussion of emo¬ 
tion. If emotion is the mental expression of bodily change, is 
it Subject To the assessment of reason'i' Many traditional 
philosophers deplore the arationalir.y of emotion, according to 
which emotion is neither rational nor irrational, but emo- 
tivisni holds that emotion can cause cognition. Others consid¬ 
er that emotions ran lead us to apprehend things in certain 
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ways ar.d is oonipitimentary ic reason. Acrording Vo ihis view 
cmot.LOi; has moral, aesthetic and religious value. 

Emoiion IS associated wi:h both virtues and vices. Some 
types ol emotion, sum as jealousy and pride, are vices, 
wnile others, such as love .and benevolence, are virtues. It i« 
disputed wiiether emotions are objective or subjective. For 
example , v-dieii we love something, is it because the object is 
loveahh' in itself, or because wo project a subjective feeling 
upon ii hreud claiim-d that emotion is a reaction to some¬ 
thing in our tinconsidous, rather than to something ext<Tnah 
Many (jtlur modern writers liave e-xplored the diversity, 
complexity and opacity of the rmnlions. 

"F mot ions do not form a natural class. After a long Itis- 
tory of quiiL- diverse ftehates about their classilicatKui, emo¬ 
tions nave come to iorm beterogerjeoust group; various con- 
(iiMons and states have been included in the class for quite 
different reasons and on difierenf grounds, against the back¬ 
ground of shifting ct;ntrasts, ’'-A. O. Rorty (edj , 

.oig- 1986', ju 1, 


Emotive meaning 

A term introduced by the iogical positivists in iheir dis¬ 
cussions of T.he verifiabilily criterion. According to that erne 
jion, ordy siatemcnt.s that can be cheeked by empirical evi¬ 
dence are meanmgfub However, there are many ap[)arenrly 
meanmgfu; s^_a5.emcnts , such a.s i hose associated v-di li moral 
discourse , wnich cannot be tested by experience. The logical 
positivuis claimed that sueio statementis are nor faciuaily -oi 
cognitively meaningful, but have emotive meaning, that is 
emotive force. A detailed discussion of emotive meaning was 
developed by C. K, Ogden and T. A. Richards, who distin¬ 
guish the symbolic freferential) and emotive functions of l.an- 
gtiagtu In their symbolic function, statements refer to 
things; in their emotive fimetion, rht;y express and evoke 
feelings and at lit tides. In his cmotivism, Ch L, Stevenson 
die-tingnished between the descriptive meaning and emotive 
meaning of expret^sions, I he distinction lies in the kind of 
states o: uimd expressed or aroused. If the state of mind is 
eognirivc. the meaning of the term conveys information and 
IS descriptive. If the state of mind Ls affective or emotional . 

11te meaiiing ol the expression is emtitivc. Kxpres-sions in 
emotive meanings do not refer ro the qualities of things . hut 
proscribe a particular action or course of conduct. According 
to Stevenson, the meaning of ethical terms is descriptive in a 
sense, but primarily and chiefly emotive, 

The emotive meaning of a word or phrase is a strong 
and persistent tendency, bunt up in the course of linguistic 
bistoiy, to give direct expre.ssion f C[Liasi-inierjecTionall v ) to 
certain cd the sptakerT fe<dings or emotions or atiitudes; and 
It IS also a tendency to evoke (quasi-imperatively ) corre- 
t?-ponding feelings, emotions, or attirudes in those to whom 
toe speaker^ remarks ;-re addressed,” - Stevenson, FarPs 
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Vahu-':^, p. 20-], 


Emativism 

AL^c call tht^ emt.irivc theory of eihics. An account of the 
functioti oS uvrtluative utterances in terms of the expression of 
the speaker'!? emotion and the evoking of the hearer’s emo- 
tioit and a theory of evaluative fields si:ch as ethics and aes¬ 
thetics in terms of this account. The position can fie traced to 
Berkeley who clairneij that evaluative terms such as '‘good’" 
serve to raise some passion rather than to convey Informa¬ 
tion, The- view was developed in this century by the logical 
positivists, particularly Ayer, who claimed 'dial ethical 
iiidgemeiiTs are neither statements of non-ethical scientific 
facts nor siateinerits of non-scicntific ethical facts , but are 
only exprtissions of emotion which can be neith(;r true nor 
false, In ibis way, to say that something is rigln tir wrong 
amounts to saying Ifoorah ] ” or ffence, this ver¬ 

sion ol emotivism is nicknamed the “boo-hoorah theory”, A 
full and sophisticated theory of emotivLsm is elaborated hy C* 
L> Stevenson in his classical work Kthirs dmJ 
(19'-34). It argues that traditional moral theories generally 
bur mlstftkenly take moral ludgements to iue nothing but de¬ 
scriptive expressions. Krhical utterances might be destrrip 
tlve, but their main or primary meaning is emotive, for they 
do not refer to qualities in things, but function like interjec¬ 
tions ( ",Mas: imperatives ( “Do such and such' opta¬ 

tives C "Would that this were so'’), prescriptions C You 
should such and such”) or performatives (’*1 apologise”). An 
ethical .‘,iaieiiient is chiefly used to express ( but not to 
report) one’s attitude and to try to influence the attitudes 
and conduct of others, flenre any purely descriptive account 
of evaluative judgements must be deficient. Other major pro¬ 
ponents of emotivism include P. H, Nowell Smith, Paul Ed¬ 
wards and R, M. Hare. Hare’s theory has been called ’'pre 
scriptivism” or, by Stevenson himself, “ near-emotivism ”. 
FmoiiviL?m has been a major ethical theory in this century but 
has lost its Hominanr position in recent decades, partly 
through ;;hanging understanding of the role of bmgiiagc and 
analysis m philosophy and partly because of its failure to con 
neet morality with reason, 

hmotivisin is the doctrine that all evaluative judge- 
ment.s and more specifically all moral judgements are nothing 
bill expressions of pccference , expressions of attitude or feel¬ 
ing, insoiar as they are moral or evaluative in character. ” - 
MacIntyre, Afj.erVrrt.uti, 1981, p. 11. 

Empathy 

[tr;.un (rreck: c/ih in, into paiho^, feeling or passion, 
literally being m or into a state of emotion'! A rent! intro¬ 
duced by Ihe psychoIogi.M E, B, Titchener (1867-1927). In 
aesthetics, empathy is the unconsciou.s projection of one’s 
('vvii irir.er feelings into an aesthetit: object or activity. In 
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eikic'L=. ir'is a ppr^cin’s iiisighlkil undcr^itanking of the inner 
Jeelingi^ oi another person on the b^isis of a sympaihetie Imag- 
inative ikenuficatioii with that TJcrson, akhough the r^de of 
empathy in our ethical responses is much debated. Itmpathy 
corresponds to the (jerman term Einfuhlung , aitd is used in 
hermeneutics for a method characreristic of the humanities, 
invoiving the re-creation in the mind of the scholar of the 
thoughts . feelirig and motivations of the objects of his study. 

‘"The operations of sympathetic understanding or, as it 
is often now called, ‘empathy’ , have been much discussed in 
the history of moral philosophy. ” —lb Williams, Rthi.cs and 
the Limits of Philosophy, 198a, p. 91. 
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Emphatic particulars, another term for egocentric particulars 




KmpiricisTT) 

A fjhdosophical approach to knowledge and reality. Its 
central contentions are that all knowledge or all meaningful 
discourse about the w^orld is related to sensory experience 
(including inner sense or introspection) » and that the bound¬ 
aries of possible sense-experience are the boundaries of possi¬ 
ble knowledge. Different empiricists have different views 
about how knowledge is based on sensation. The rnajor inter¬ 
est of empiricism is in the sphere of sense-perception, and il 
offers detailed examinations of problems concerning percep¬ 
tion, the relation between sense-data and material objects, 
the problem of the external W'orld and the results and 
methodology of the sciences. This approach embraces con¬ 
creteness and particularity, and encourages rigorous stan¬ 
dards of clarity and precision, hmpiricism claims that t.hc sci¬ 
ences provide our heal knowledge of reality, It is suspicious 
of abstraction and generalisation and rejects all irrational and 
superstitious chiima. The major difficulty empiricism faces is 
to provide a satisfactory account of univcrsals, and of a pri¬ 
ori necessary truths m mathematics and logic. Empiricism 
contrasts with rationalism, taken as an epistemological ap¬ 
proach which gives a lesser role to sense-experience and em¬ 
phasises the centrality of the faculty of reason itself in knowl¬ 
edge. When rationalism is taken broadly as respect for reason 
and a rejection of irrationality, cmpiritdsm is a type of ratio¬ 
nalism, Modern scholarship rejects too sharp a distinction 
between rationalisrn and empiricism among some of the great 
seventeenth renrury philosophers. 

Empiricism as a tradition can be Traced to Aristotle, and 
has been deeply rooted in the British intellectual tradition 
siticc the Middle Ages. The clas.sical British empiricists in¬ 
clude Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and in this cen¬ 
tury Russell, Ayer and the Vienna Circle (also called logical 
empiricists) are its major representative.^. 
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“Moficrn empiricTsm ha* been conditioned in large pai't 
by two dogmas. One is a belief in some fundameiital deavage 
between truths which are analytic t or grounded in meanings 
ifidependi-ntly of marter of fact n and truihs which are syn¬ 
thetic, or grounded in fact. The oth(?r dogma is rednerion- 
ism[ tire belief that t:ach meaningful statement is ec^uivalent 
to some logical cons (met upon terms whidi refer to immedi¬ 
ate experience. " Quine, From a Point of V ix'n.-! 

19fid. p. 1^0. 

It mpirio-criticism 

A rigorously positivist and radically empirical philosophy 
established by the Cjtrman philosopVier Richard Avenarius 
anri developed by the Austrian scientist and philosopher 
Frnst Mach, Developing the thought of Hume and Herkeley, 
emplrio-criticism claims that all we can know is our sensa¬ 
tions and that knowledge should be confined to pure experi¬ 
ence. Any metaphysical claims, such as the objective exis¬ 
tence of ihe exiernal world or of causation, which transcends 
experieru'c and canno! be verified by experience, must be re¬ 
jected as a construct of the mind. Philosophy should be based 
on scientific principles- This position influenced logical posi¬ 
tivism and James’ pragmatism. Lenin severely attacked it in 
his Matf'-rtaltar/t and Kmpirio (.'rUica.<;rn fl908) and even 
claimed that this type of philosophy represents the interests 
of ["ipitahsm. What he criticised was the espousal of Mach’s 
views by his fellow FloDhcviks Bogdanov, Basiarov. and oth¬ 
ers. 

‘T shall refer to those arguments by which materialisiTi is 
being combated . . . Machians. T shall use this latter term 
throughout as a synonym for ''empirio criticists ’ ...” 

Lenin. APii^rialtSTn and. F^mpirio-C-ritirism ■, 1909* in lien of 
introdnetion. 

Kmpty class, another term for null-class 


Empty nume 

A name which does not havte a bearer or does not refer 
to any particular. These names are grammatical realities of a 
type that Russell called logical fictions. Empty names such as 
Santa Claus” are intelligible, even they have no bearer, but 
the explanation for this is uncertain. Russell rejected Frege’s 
account in terms of his distinction between sense and refer- 
encx^ and gave his own account in terms of names and a.s.soci- 
ared descriptions. 

“Philosophers have thought that * . . there can be names 
without liearers-- -what have been called ‘empty names’, - 
WilUams. Being, Ide.yitity and Truth, 1992, p. 124. 

EnuntioiTLorphs , another term for incongruent counterparts 
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Fnc!timp»fismg 

A ha^ic’ tt'rrn of the (3ei-iiif:iri txisrciiTi^iltsr Karl Jaspers* 
We al'A'Oiys ^hink within a horizon > and a horizon itself indt- 
cau'-s sonn-toing whicli goes beyond it. The Knenmpassing is 
the horizon within whieh every particular horizon is. enclosed 
and from which the closed whole of Remg can be reaeVied. 
The Tncorn pas sing iranscends ihc division of sLihject. and ob¬ 
ject, and its basic struciure is the simultaneity ot Huhjeer-be¬ 
ing and object being. The Kneejmpassing is a philosophical 
operation which is directed from roudity toward the phe- 
nomenologicad totality of being in ah its fullness and rich ■ 
ness, Whth the Encompassing, our consciousness of being is 
free from any specific knowing. The hncnmpassing is prior 
to reason and is the source of all knowing and all being. It 
has seven modes; Eristem: t transcendence, Das^'in^ con- 
sciniisness-as-SLieb , spirit j world, and reason. The. basic dif¬ 
ficulty v;ith Jaspers* notion is to show how the Encompassing 
can he conceived while maintaining its special fundamental 
status, For once wc think about the Encompassing, it be¬ 
comes an object and a special kind of being, 

‘AVhat is neither object nor act of thntknig (subject), 
but contains both within itseii, 1 have called the Encompass¬ 
ing. jaspers, see of Karl (ed by 

Schlipp :■, 11^.37, p. 73, 

End of wrt. anotiicr expression for death of art 
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Flnd-in-view 

A term used by f>wcy TO criticise the niechartistie view 
of the mcans-cnd r^dalionship popular in motivational psy¬ 
chology. Hcw'cy claimed that although there is e fixed aciuai 
end, fJT the momern of deliberaLion. one acts in terms of an 
cnd-in-view rather than the actual cud. The et^d-in-view is a 
plan or a hypothesis which guides present activity anti is i.o he 
evaluated by its consetiuences and revised throughout the ac¬ 
tivity guided by it. Its appraisal springs from the fact that 
there is something lacking or wanting iu the existing situa- 
rum. Things can be anticipEited as ends only in terms of the 
conditions by which they are brought into existence. Thus, 
an end-in-view is also a mc-sns of organising acrions. The 
term reth-cts the reciprocal characters of ends and means. 
With this term, Dewey at tempted to extend the notion of a 
hypothesis, which Is usually limited to science, to the do¬ 
mains o! mc>T?Aity , education and other social theories in or 
der to include all act guiding ideas. 

'‘Tile end in-view is formed and projected as that which, 
ii acted '.m , wdll supply the existing need or lack and resolve 
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Lnlightt^nment 


the existing conflict.” —Dewey. Theftry of E-jaliiation ^ 
i93y. [3. 34. 

Endoxa 

{jreek; a eoninionly Held opinion or common bcHicf, in 
this sense a kind of phainotn^non ' Beliefs that can be the be¬ 
lief? of ordinary people, but are especially the views of any 
notable group or wise person worth attending to. In 
Aristotle’s dialectit: procedure, he always began his argunrient 
wdrh the opinions of his predecessors or the beliefs held by 
most people. .After stating the conflicts among these beliefs, 
he tried to clarify what can justifiably be retained from them 
and then to reach an acceptable position reconciling a? far as 
possible the views he considered. 

“Reasoning, on the other hand, is dialectic, if it reasons 
from endoxa. ” —Aristotle, Topit:s, l()0a30. 


Fnforcement of morals 

A thesis that society should make use of crinunal law to 
solve m.jral issues sueh as pornography and homosexuality. 
I' presupposes that the law can justiiiahly act to shape, or re¬ 
strict private ntorality, We shouid not draw a clear-cut dis¬ 
tinction between law and morality or between crime and sin. 
On this view. l;y softening these distinctions society wdll pro¬ 
mote the development of noble morality and create suitable 
conditions for human flourishing. Representatives of this po¬ 
sition uu'iude.d Sir J. F. Stephen and Ford Devlin. Their 
claims are based on natural law theory and on the belief that 
moral it y is a divine command. The position contrasts with 
Mill’s harm principle, which suggests that law exists in or¬ 
der to protr-L't one from demonstrable harm at the hands of 
others and thar the ordy reason for society to resiriirt an 
mdividual’s liberty in terms of law^ is that the individual's ac¬ 
tion causes harm to others. Supporters of legal positivism 
maintain thai law and morality are independent and that it is 
therelnre wrong to employ the criminal law to uphold morali- 
ty. Major problems facing the ihodis concern which nKu'aiity 
the law should enforce in a morally complex society and how 
to strike a balance lictween individual freedom and the in¬ 
tegrity of society. 

The namals which he [.the law-maker enforces are 
those ideas about right and wrong which arc alreadv accepted 
by the society for which he is legislating and which arc neces¬ 
sary to r-rcserve its integrity. [>:vlirL, 77 j^ EnJoixemt:?iL of 
iMoraE, 196;;, p. 90, 

EnJlghiened self-interiiit. see self-interest 


Enlightenment 

A broad and powerful intellectual movement 
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u'cnih and eighteenth eentury Europe, particularly in 
Briiatn. Fr.ince and (iermany, characterised by a rejection of 
superstition and mystery and an optimism concerning the 
power of human reason and scientific endeavour, liecause of 
ihese features r it is also called 'rhe Age of Reason- The 
movement placed secular reason as the ultiinate judge of all 
sorts of dogma or authority and attempted to overcome the 
control of the Catholic church over human affairs. According 
to major Knlightcnment thinkers, everyone is equal and has 
the same status in virtue of his rationality. It advocated in¬ 
vestigating everything openly and freely in accorrlanee whh 
the methods of natural sciences. Everything that could not 
sustain rational investigation had to be abandoned. 'The slo¬ 
gan for this movement was ^'Have courage to use your rea¬ 
son]n.atLct: .vaperf' cmcfel). Theologically* the Enlight.en- 
nient developed, the doctrines of “deism”, virhieh claimed that, 
religious doctrines should meet the standards of reason. Po¬ 
litically, it emphasised natural liberty and humFin rights and 
advocated religious toleration. Philosophically, the Enlight¬ 
enment produced various forms of materialism and determin¬ 
ism. The Encyclopaedia-, edited by the French philosophers 
niderot and d’.^lemhert, was; rhe representative document of 
the Enlightenment. 

The movement completely rejected the role of tradition 
and culture. Critics claimed that by overemphasising the role 
of reason, it ignored the value of community and commit¬ 
ment. Hence the movement came to be criticised by many 
schools of Counter-Enlightenment and post-Enlighteiiment 
thinking. 

‘Tn the most genera! sense of progressive thought, rhe 
Enlightenment has always aimed at liberating men from fear 
and establishing their sovereignty. Yel: rhe fully enlightened 
earth radiates disaster triumphant. The program of the En¬ 
lightenment was the disenchantment of the world j the disso¬ 
lution of myths and the substitution of knowledge for 
fancy, " —Adnmo and Horkheiiner , Diakci.ic of Eniighten- 
mcnit li)72, p, 3. 

Enlightenment project 

Alasdair MacIntyre’s term for the pattern of thought 
that underlies the entirety of moral and political philosophy 
since the Enlightenment. This pattern seeks to provide us 
with 3 neutral ground of morality and pobiical principles. U 
appeals to pure reason and establishes an abstract and ruled- 
governed ethics which attempts to justify particular actions 
by applying universal standards. Yet it rejects teleology and 
denies that the human race has its own uhs to fulfil. Conse¬ 
quently I he distinction between what is and what should be is 
abolished , and the universal standards and principles them¬ 
selves lose their necessary framework of values and their 
grounds of evaluation. 7'he enlightenment project, especially 
in irs liberal individualistic form, emphasi^jes the free choices 
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anrl riglii?: of iho individLidU but dihr^grirdii the social and his¬ 
torical context in which aciual individuals are embedded, Ac¬ 
cording to Maclnryre, the enlightenment project has failed to 
fulfil its promise, and its failure has led to the ehaos of moral 
values in contemporary Western culture. His A/ie?- Virtuf; 
(1981) aims to identify this failure and argues that the reme 
dy is to replace rule-governed ethics with virtue ethics and to 
replace asocial Individnalisrn with eommuiiitariaiiisTTi. His 
characterisation and criticism of the enlightenment project 
has stirred wide debates ami has in some sense shaped the de¬ 
velopment of moral and political philosophy in the past 
decade. 

“A central thesis of this hook is that the breakdown of 
this renlightenment 1 project provided the historical back¬ 
ground against which the predicarncnls of our own culture 
can become intelligible. ” —MacIntyre, Afurr 1981, 

p. 88. 

Etts a se 

fhatin, being from itself and in itselfJ A medieval term 
for a kind of being which contrasts with being out of itself 
((;ri<i cjr ) and with being lhat depends upon another thing 
as the ground of its existence (f^ns ah alio'). Tn medieval phi¬ 
losophy, a S:e. is a thing that is completely self-sufficient 
and dependson nothing else for its existence, and this de¬ 
scription is ascribed solely to God, The idea is derived from 
the Biblical teaching that God is the Creator. God is a se 
by existing independent of anything else, hut all created 
things, including human beings, arc entia because they 

depend on God for their existence. The term aseity (l.atinj 
aseilas) was formed from ens a se for the abstract property of 
being completely independent. Some scholastics used the dis¬ 
tinction between ens a. se and e.yis ab alio as the basis of a 
proof of the existence of God. They argued that since we ex¬ 
perience the things in this world as entia ab alio^ which de¬ 
pend on another thing for the ground of their existence, there 
must he something which is e.ns a se on which they depend. 
Otherwise, an infinite regress would ensue. An account of 
God as ens a se On which we depend for our being poses the 
problem of how to reconcile the existence of God with human 
free will, Spinoza translormed the notion of ens a se into 
causa Slit (self-cause), which he identified with substance, 
that is (jod or nature. He also transformed the notion of e.Jis 
ab alio into his concept of mode. 

“As well as being a se^ 1 understand God to be 'meta 
physically necessary’. By thi.s I mean that he is the or a 
cause of every logically contingent Tact^ , or stare of affairs, 
at any time and at any jdace. ” Padgett , (iod. Eleemty a.nd 
the bhature oj Tcme^ 1992, p. 124. 

Ens ah alia , see ens a se 
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Ens ex se, ens a .\e 




Ens irreale < eris reale 


Ens neccssarins 

; Lai ill: a necessary being j A necessarily csisTing being, 
wliose essence* necessarily and directly implies its exisLcnce. 
li is the only being in which es^icnce and ex]STenc(i eeincifkn 
This being is not constrained by reason and is self-suificieni. 
bccausi- It is free from both r.iriona] motives and external 
(‘fiijses. (iod is ciairned to bc: siich a being and moreover to he 
the only being of this kind. Spinoza argued that his subs Lance 
is such a being and is identical with (iod or nature. Some 
pliilosophers argue tbar the notion of a necessary being is 
philosopbiefilly confused because only propositions or sen¬ 
tences can be necessary. Because existence is not a riredicaie. 
"X necessarily exists" does not say anything tha:.t could be 
true, Other philosophci's reply that there can be de re ncres- 
siiy ascribed to things and that something would exist neces¬ 
sarily ]l it existed in all possible worlds. 

^'htis nr^^r^uiriiis ^ i. e. an entity of which the essence is 
such that it would not be w'hat. (jiia essence t it is, if it did 
not also exist. "-■■-[ .tivejoy, '['he (.ireal L'kain \>j 
p. luL 

Ens rationis 

A thing whifdi has only rational or mental being (plural. 
ert'ui An eras rat^oriis can be thought or said, but 

does no-r really exist in the "world. For example, abstract en¬ 
titles. imiversals, possilnhties, fictions and ideal things are 
entfo. nUiams. I'hey exist as objects of knowledge and as 
mental constructs. The nature of beings of this kind is a top¬ 
ic of e’i’trlasting concern for metaphysicians and logicians. 
For Kant, an etn rutirtnii w^as a concept without an object, 
excluded from the possibilities, but not on those grounds 
tendered impossible, Brentano, who calls an au ratmnis an 
olijeci -"Vf-'C that is eniiventiorially intri^duced to express what 
there iS. claims that we can cal! it being only ui a loose and 
improper sense. Other wndters defend a more robust ontolog¬ 
ical Status for some sons of eyitia ratton'is- 

“ \\-nija ruLionis^ things wdiich somehow’ exisi In the 
mind. " —Brentano, P^ye}iitlogy from an hntpincal Stand- 
(.‘oini (ir. McAlister). 1973' p. 346. 
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Ens reatc 

nreuTano divided ihings into ck.'j realf (plural - rntdj- re 
aha) aral crj^ irrealr (plural: e.nfia. irrealia). The former is 
ordmari.'y translated as “real (or actual) thing” and the latter 


(things) 

Ctoj 5 reale-i S. ^ entia realia ) H 
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"unrt;'.l thitig”. liur thi:s ncr prt.ci^t:* Kntra ]-palia are 
not only r^-fil things such cJ^sgs * bunmn beings f.ncl in hies, 
but also iningnuiry ! Kings such ns unicorns. Hence. (Ihisfiolm 
suggests transiating this term as “individuals”. Knha irrealiii 
are such things as privarhms , fjostibiliries, properties- con¬ 
cepts end proposM ions t and Chisholm translates the term as 
”uon-irLdi\Hduals ”. An alternative translaiioti renders ens 
as "concretum" and rn^. as ”rioneoucreluiii ”■ 

Ih-etiiario's realism holds that cHfu.i reaila are the only things 
thai exist and are the only things of which we can think. On 
this view, all statements about entia irre.aiia can be reduced 
upon analysis into statements about f‘:ntia realia. 

“hrentano’s more general point may be put this way: we 
can think only of ent'ui re.at\a \ and to think of an f-ns reaU is 
to tlimk i.r. something wtiich, if it existed, would he an iiidi- 
viduah ■( hisliolm, Bn^tUuni) and Intrinsic Vaiue , 1986. p, 
10 . 

Km 

L.E.atin : successive being | .4 d entity which changes one 
or anotlier of Its parts as it enriurS'S through time. The term 
was introrlueed by Augustine, who claimed that the universe 
is such an entity , in that it is composed of snrressivcly exist¬ 
ing parts. For Atiuinas. it is a thing with some parts which 
do not exist at rho same time as other its parts. The term 
was revived in rnertrological essen: ialism, which claims that 
the parts ::t an cjhjcct are essential to its identity and cannot 
change so long a.s the object maintains its identity. 'The suc- 
cc.ethfig parts of a thing, tiierefore . arc not parts in any real 
sense. 

“Ihis Is vdiat might he caile[l the ens successivum the 
'successive tabic' ttiat is made up of different parts at differ¬ 
ent times. t.hlsholm. Person and Objects lS7n. p. 58. 

hntiii] merit 

I he relationship her ween statements, Ly w'hic'h one 
stat(-rnent ( the conclusion ) follows logically from fiiioihcr 
staternent or statements (the premises). FiitailmenT rJermlis 
the conclusion :o be logically, necessarily or validly dediicetl 
from the pretiuses. d'he iraditional and (dassical criterion of 
entailmem is that p entails q if and only if to assert p wllile 
denying q wtuild result m meonsisttmey. Because this criteri¬ 
on involvts the paradoxes of strin implication* some logi¬ 
cians have been trying to find a more preciac criterion * 

S- entails Sp tviay lie deftru^d aa 'Si and not-S- is in- 
ctmsistent, Jh h. Strawson. I product i<m to Logic Lheory^ 
1532, iu 20. 

Fnudeehy 

. freun (irrek: rn/dc:-. , end ■ echcin^ haviiig within, 
having ail end within | Aristotle's term, normalW translated 
as aoi ruiiisaMon f>Lit ofien merely transliterated as entolechy. 
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li is (^1 ymnlogtc^illy .-ifisociated with i he. completion or pet feel 
Ktfite lowr^rdis which an fiction or a process mternally leads. 
Elitelechy is ihe form which becomes the end of motion for 
each thing or potential matter realised within itself. Aristotle 
used the term interclifingefibly with energeia (generally ren¬ 
dered as actuality). Leibniz used of this term for ihe primi¬ 
tive active force in tnoriads. The viralist Hans Oriesh held 
tha( all organisms have an entclechy as an inner goal-directed 
non-material life-force w'hich promotes their dcveloi>ment to¬ 
wards becoming perfect adults. 

"The term ^actuality' \] is derived from hictivi- 
''■y' points to e}}tetechy [actualization ]. Aris- 

Totle , \lf>.t.Gphysics ^ 103Oa 22* 

Fnthu^iasm 

I from (Tieek; t^nf.houy/.atiko^i to be inspired"! Plato char¬ 
acterised poets in terms of enthoitsiatiko.'i because their works 
proceed from inspiration by God rather than frutn rational 
knowiedge. Thus they do not have knowledge regarding their 
works. Later enthusiasm wa.s understood to be emotional 
zeal or impulse mamfested in irrational behaviour. It is taken 
by John [.ocke as a third source of assent besides faith and 
reason, hut was used pcioratively as a synonym of fanaticism 
by Leibniz and Kant. 

*"’f'his T take t.o be properly enthusiasm' whichi though 
founded neither on reason nor divine revelation . hut rising 
from the conceits of a warmed or overweening brain, works 
yet. where it once gets footing, more powerfully on the per¬ 
suasions and adioTis of men than either of those two, or both 
together, men being most forwardly obedient to the impulse 
they receive from themselves. -John Locke, An E>,swvCV;ti- 
ee/'nmg- llinnar) Urldersianding, I3ook 4, xix, 

Enthyineme 

[Greek; an inference based on a probable or an unstated 
premise or with an unstated conelusionj In Aristejtle'^s origi¬ 
nal use, an inference based on a probable premise, but later a 
syllogisrn or other form of inference in which one premise or 
conclusion is not explicitly stated. The omitted premise or 
conclusion is in general easily supplied. For example, ‘'Every 
person is iiiortal, -so Smith is mortal L This is an en- 
thymeme. for the premise "Smith is a person” ie not stated. 
An enthymemo can produce a false conclusion if the supplied 
premise is false or if it does not render the argument valid. 

■"These syllogisms are expressed fus enthymemes, i. e, 
with the omj.ssion of one at least of the requisite proposi- 
hons. " -- Johnson, Logic, 11, p. iOO. 

per alio 

[singular; ens per alio \ A scholastic term for things 
which, like parasiles, derive all their properties from other 
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Entity r>/ rtiiison 


things* T hr- groundt^ of existence for them is not in tliem- 
seivc^t* '[hey cannot jjerstst through time, and they evapo- 
r>irc if the things which sustain them riisappear* Entia per 
alio are tn contrast lo entia per se y which are entities that 
have their own independent identities. 

“An p>er alio never is or has anything on its own- It 
is what it is tn virtue of the nature of something other than 
ilself* C/hisholm, Peraojt and 0bject y 197Gt p- 180. 


g .'E in 4-1 ^ ^ 0^ 1’^ ^ ^ ^t n m ^ ^ 2 fn 
^ r,'Ein ^^ 

- frMM-. 1976 

^ 1 SO !il n 


Entia per se, see erula per alio 


P^ntia ratiani^ y see e.ns ratlonh 


JaL 


Entity 

Lfrom Latin; ens, being, thing] A term generally used 
interchangeably with thing or object. Joseph Owens has pro¬ 
posed that “entity’^ should be used to translate the Groek; vu- 
stay which is usually translated as substance, because oasia is 
derived from the Greek copula esthi and entity is similarly de¬ 
rived from the Latin copula en:y. Hence, this translation 
would maintain an intportant etymological relation. Howev¬ 
er, his suggestion has difficulties. While ousia can he used 
hoth Itidtipeiiden 1 1y and as (juiyiti o)f * ■ - m English wc can¬ 
not say “entity of. . . 

Jn consequenre of tliis perversion of the word Being, 
philosophers looking about for something to supply its place, 
laid their hands upon the word entity, a picct'. of harbartjus 
Latin, invented by the schoolmen to be used as an abstract 
name, in which class its grammatical form would seem to 
place it, but being seized by logictaats in distress to stop a 
leak ill their terminology, it has ever since been used as a 

concrete name. " —The Collected Work^ of Johfi Sluart. MilT 
Vll, p. -L). 
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Entity of reason 

I.Latin: ens ratdmC, also called an ideal enriry | In 
Scholastic philosophy, there arc things which do not really 
exist, but which arc apprehcndetl by reason, that is. concep- 
tna) entities such .as relations, orderings or general notions. 
A reianon does not exist like a substance or accident, but is a 
t.tjnceptioii ohaained by abstraction from a consideration of 
things having certain association? to each other. An entity of 
reason is noi an actual thing, but is an object of knowledge 
and has its foundations m actual things. 

Ii nothing- means something imaginary, or what they 
comiiioiilv call an ennry of reason >n,s- ran'ofiirj, then this is 
noT 'nothing’ hur sonanhing real and di.stinctJy conceived. 
Nevertheless, since it is merely conceived and is not actual, 
although IT can be conceived, it cannot in any way be 
cau.sod. ” - De.soartes, 'I'he Philosophical Writings (rr. Cot- 
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ringhfir.i ot al ) Vol. 11. 1984- p. 7. 

Entr(;nchmt^nt 

A tfrtm introduced by Goodman, in association 'with 
("Woodman’s paradox or the new riddle of induction, as a func¬ 
tion of the fretiuency and success of projection in producing 
true starement.a, Tf a predicate has been projected frequently 
in past generalisations, it is entrenched for future gt'ncralisa 
lions of the same sort and is biglily projcetiblc, h’or example, 
all fiibserved enicraldy have Itecn Ixith green and grue (green 
to some future lime 1 and blue thtu'caftcr) , and any evidence 
cnnfirn'jirtg the gerieralisation that all emeralds are green also 
confirms that all emeralds are grue, Neverthfdess , we c'all 
them green rather than grue because “green” is better en- 
trent'bed and more projeclibit- th.an “grue”, and wc will cf>n- 
elude that future emeralds will be green, no- grue. En¬ 
trenchment is not identical with familiarity, for relatively un¬ 
familiar predicates can also be well entrenched, d’be en- 
irenehment of a predicate results not only from the actual 
projection of that predicate alone, but also from the projec¬ 
tion of ail predicates coextensive with it. Emrerichnient is the 
decisive factor for projectibilny, and the degree of entrench¬ 
ment ol a predicate provides us with a criterion for deciding 
between projecttble predicates- A predicate is unprojectible if 
it is not entrenebed- 

* Fmt renchment fiepeiids upon frequency of projection 
rather rhan upon mere frequency of use- ”—(dobdman, Fact., 
FTCtioi) and Forecast, 1973, p. 97. 

Entropy 

In physics, the measure of disorder which is defined ci¬ 
ther in terms of the interchange of heat and oilier forms of 
energy or as proportional to the statistical probability of the 
landoin arrangement of particles in a phy.-i'ical system- Ac¬ 
cording to the second law' of tlmrmodynamics , entropy al¬ 
ways m{’rcas(;:S in an isolated system, that is t he sysitem be- 
more and more disordered. Entropy is also employed 
in information tbe<iry as a mefmure of information content, 
defined by a formal probability function called Shannon en- 
t ropy. 

"In a qualitative interpretation the law of entropy asserts 
that a gas to w'hich no energy is added and from wdiioh no en- 
ergy is sulitracted (an Ssolatf^d sysiem^) will appro,■ich a 
Slate of uniform density and uniform Tempcratiire. ” -Pap, 
An IntnjdiiCfion to Philfn^ophy of Stdem e, 19GG p. 270. 

Knumemtive induction, another expression for induction by 
enii rite rat ion 

Environmental ethics 

An ethics motivated hy contemporary environmental 
crises such as air and water pollution, the degradation of 
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EllviryniiiLiiita] ffis-trisin 


i^L^j'^ysu-TTi^ ' thd i''^tirir’riou of speries and Jvoil erosion. "She 

of rn^viroaniGntai ethic?- is an opposition to the historical 
anihroporenirisni (also called speeiesisin or homait chauvitt- 
Tsni) of traditional ethics, which takes tion-humau living 
things and nature as objecis of expioiration and a? means to 
huniL'i.ii ends, rather than as ends in themselve.s. Itnviron- 
nienta! (‘thics tries to esialilish human responsibility towards 
these entities and nature as a whole. Tt is not simply a branch 
of applied ethics, but involves e.stablusViing a new and distinc¬ 
tive theoretical framework. 

There arc various approaches to environmental ethics. 
Weak anthropocentrism accepts that human interest is still 
primary, lun argues that human beings should cultivate an 
atriiude of noble obligation towards the environment. Ani¬ 
mal-cen^-red c’hic-s. also called the animal liberation move¬ 
ment {>r zoocentrisni, claims that we must extend the scope 
of cUnca; consideration from human being.s alone to members 
oi ali animal species, on the grounds that animals are .sen- 
tierh' beings (Peter Singer) or ’*siibjects-cif-a-life” (Tom Te- 
gtm), On this view, rationality is reyx’ted as the criterion for 
membership ot the moral community. T.ife-rcritred ethics or 
hiocentrism, represented by K. E, Goodpaster and Paul Tay¬ 
lor, argiif'S tnai all classes of living beings, includirig plants 
as well as animals, should he included in the moral communi¬ 
ty. We?ik anthropocent.rtsm , tmimai-cent.rcd ethic.s and iile- 
centred ethics all hold that traditional hitman ethical theory is 
stnirid and wirh altera turns can be applied lo areas other than 
human society. Other versions, of envircmmcntal ethics argue 
against the extension of human ethics ro non-human being? 
a fid claim lliat we need a new t;rhics because human ethics i? 
inescapably anthropocentric. Furthermore, tradiiional hu 
man ethics is individualistic, while ttn adequate holistic ethics 
should be concerned with the ecosystem as a whole and with 
relations amongst cmities within the ecosystem. On this 
view, thi- integrity, diversity and stability of the ecosystem 
should be the primary standard by which the morality of an 
action is judged. Thi^ holistic approardi, or ecocentrism, is 
?ontetimes act'used of bcitig an environmental fascism. Iis 
m-ijor sciiocds include land ethics, represented by Aldo 
hfopoid. j- H. Callictin find H. Rol.ston Til, deep ecolrigy, 
reprcseiitetl by A. Naess, and ecofeminism, which argues 
^hfit the subjection of nfirttrc to human beings corresponds to 
the subjection of women men and secs the liberation of na¬ 
ture and the liberation of women as aspect? of the same pro¬ 
cess. 

I o Inlfll the dtUies of environmcnial ethics doc? involve 
ai lime? a sacrifice of at least some human interests. -■■■'['ay- 
lor, /Gyprr/ /nr Naturt^^ 198G- p. JO. 

KnvLmnmetitqi faiieism 

Tom Reganhs epithet for the land ethic? of Aldo I.eopold 
and other.s. which proposes an holiiftic approach to the biotic 
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community and claims that the criterion for'the moralit.y of 
an action is whether It promotes the integrity, diversity and 
siahil ity of the bioiic coiniiiLtnity. Regan, wht.} strtisses the 
central position of human individuals in moral considerations, 
claims that if land ethics faces a conflict between human in¬ 
terests and the interests of the environment, it would require 
the sacrifice of human interests for the greater biotic good. 
Since there are too many people and too few trees on this 
planet. for example, land ethics might demand that we elimi¬ 
nate mueh of the human populatimi and plant many more 
trees, hut defenders of land ethics have replied that this is by 
no means an inevitable conser^uence of this theory- 

“h is difficult to see how the notion of the rights of the 
individual could find a home within a view that, emotive con¬ 
notations to one side, might he fairly dubbed ‘environmental 
fascism , ” ----Regan, 'i he (..ase for Anitrial Rights-^ 1984, p. 

Envy 

A negative feeling that arises from perceiving others as 
having some good which one desires hut lacks or has to a 
lesser degree. Envy, which can lead to hostile and destruc¬ 
tive actions aimed at harming the person one envies , is a ma¬ 
jor theme in literal ure. Envy is often due lo a threat lo one's 
self-esteem. Egalitaliarism is proposed partly to reduce the 
phenomenon of envy, hut opponents of egalitarialism often 
claim that its demand for equality is based on envy. Another 
proposal argues that strengthening the self-esteem of mem 
bers of society will allow thmn to accept greater goods held 
by others without, envy, although this outcome might depend 
on a shared concepiton of a just distribution of good.-,. 

“’V^'e may think of envy as the propensity to view with 
hostility the greater good of others even though rheir being 
ntorc foriunati* than us does not fh:tract from t:iur ad van 
rages. " -Rawds. A Theory of Justice, 1971, p. o;i2. 


Kpictireanism 

The- philosophy foiinded by Epioiirus, who csuiblishei 
his (iardcii sfhoi,il ill Alhfins in 306 liC. Me,aphysii;iilly, Epi 
cLiru.s endor.si-d the Atomism of Deniocritu.s. hm revised thi 
theory in accord with ArisToilehs criticisrn.s of ii. F.pisiemo 
logically, Epicurus proposed ifmr all sensations arc true, 
Eihically. he held that inlerruil tranquillity and ihe ahsenci 
of pain are ilic chief gunds. He opposed the compcliiive na 
turc of entivcnlioiuil society and advocated abstiliire egalitari 
.inistii. bciievii-ig that real happiness is having peace of niiiu 
and ii healthy body. His basic teachings about the guidance o 
life. prcsenied m ihc. fourfold remedy, include ; the gods pre 
sent no fear.s. death pre.scnts no worries, good is ea.sy lo at 
lain and evil is readily endurable. Other major represenra 
lives of Epicureani.sm include Hermarchus nf Mytilcme 
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Epistf^TTHi' 


390 B(’) ;inci Poly?;irauis (c. BCl). However, the school 
w;is a qu^isi-religious rommuniry and there ws.s little deveiop- 
tttent ol biS tcnchitig. Most writings of Rpicuru;^ were lost, 
hut his doctrines were preserved by Lucretius, Lpicureaiiism 
ilstdf advocated an austere way of life, hut the nature of the 
theory provoked many polemicists to argue against it. in par- 
iicular the Stoics, 1'hcy charged that it led to lives based on 
unchecked sensual enjoyment, and hence hjr many centuries 
I'lpicuteanism carried the connotation of vulgar hedonism or 
atheism. Idle original Kpicureanism was resuscitated in mod 
ern limes by Pierre Gassendi and deeply influenced the devel¬ 
opment of utilitarianism in England, 

“Like Utditfirianism 1 LpicuteanisTii reduces all virtue to 
petsonal well-being umlerstood hedoiiistically, but Jl differs 
from 1.1iliiat ianism in tying the virtue of any given individual 
nol ro the pleasure for freedom of pain) of mankind gc.ncraUy 
blit, m an egoistic manner, to the pleasure of the individual 
said to be virtuous,” - Blote, Frofn Moj-alit.y to 
19S2, xviii, 

Kpiphenomenalism 

r Hpiphciiouitnoii. from Greek: t on or above f- 

phainei-fi, appear, meaning literally a by-product or inciden¬ 
tal product of some process which has no effects of iis own”l 
Lpiphcnomenalistn is a theory about the relationship between 
mind and body first defended by Thomas Huxley, and adopt¬ 
ed in various versions of mechanistic materialism. On this 
view, conscious mental srates or events are by-products of 
the brain processes t>f tile central nervous system, as a shad¬ 
ow is to the body of which it is a shadow. Mental states 
themselves have no causal powers, and can affect neither 
bodily behaviour nor other mental states. The mind is not a 
thing, but a string of events. Each mental event can be fully 
explained by some bodily event or events. Mind cannot exist 
without body. Unlike dualism, epiphenomenalism denies 
that the mind is a fundamental entity, 

“ The thesis that they [the mental events] are not causal 
faeiors is known as epiphenomenalism. — Ayer. PhiIoi-f>phy 
jn the T'lL^entteth t'entury, 1982. p. 186. 

Episteme 

,C,reck: knowledge_, Knowledge, from which the word 
epistemology is formed, Plato regarded knowledge as a cog¬ 
nitive state of the soul concerned solely with unchanging and 
necessary objects, the Ideas or Forms. Knowledge contrasts 
with beliel ijoxa), the cognitive .stale concerned with sensi¬ 
ble thing.s. For Plato, the contrast between episteme and 
doxa is e.sseniial for establishing the theory of Ideas. Aristo¬ 
tle normally confined knowledge to the demonstrative sci¬ 
ences , vt'hich provide necessary and invariant truths about 
necessary and invariable states of affairs. 'I'hese sciences 
start from necessary premises, proceed through .syllogistic 
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deiHucrifjfL and vf^ach nec^+^ssary conclusions. Toe necessary 
preniises which form the first principles of these sciences are 
nor gCFLSped by , but by nous f int uitiori). 

‘‘Epistemc then is by its nature directed to what is, to 
know it as it is. " —Plato, Republic, 477b. 


Epistemic holism 

The core of this posirion is tlie Diihem-Quine- thesis. 
According to Duhem, statemenrs about physical things can¬ 
not Ik: verified or falsified m isoiation from the theory to 
which they belong. Quine further suggested that; what 
should be tested against experience Is not a sentence! nor 
even a theory in isolation! bur the whole of science, since all 
branches of science share logic and mathematics. Episteniic 
holism is the ground for Quine’s rejection of the distinction 
between synthetic and analytic statements. It also paves the 
way for semantic holism which focuses on the essential inter- 
connec'redncss that exists between thoughts. 

" 1 tie cenlral fac;or underlying it | epistemic hoiismj is 
the pomiinal complex mterconnectetlness of things, both 
causaiU' and evidentially. ” --fhraS, m Cartuthers and .Smith 
teds, ), Fht'ories oj i'heones oj Mind ^ 1996! p. 60. 


Epi^temje juslification 

Although episiemic justifscation may concern objective 
jtistificati'm regarding what we shttuld Iteocve go^en what is 
m fact true, it mainly concerns .subjective justification. I'hi.s 
seeks to determine what wc should believe or should not be¬ 
lieve, given what we actually de: believe, even though what 
we do hchevc may nor be correct. If and only if one is jitsti- 
iied in fielieving that a proposition i? true, is tme iii.stified in 
believing that proposition. To believe wdiat is true one needs 
to belicvi^ what is justified, and to avoid believing what is 
lalsc one mu.sl not accept what is nni justified, justification 
of belief requires specification of the norms under which one 
may hoid a belief, i>elcrmitting what to believe is a funda¬ 
mental prolnetn for episremoiogy. Acceptance " , “being be¬ 
yond rcasonaliie doubi/b “being evident’h "being certain ”, 
"having .some propo.suion in its favour", etc, are all different 
senses o! cynstemte justiiicatron. 

“E];is'.emjr justifitvirion. unlike truth, is capable of do 
grees of the things chat w'e are justified in believing, some 
are more justified than others. ’’ —Chisholm, The t'ounda- 
t}fm.s of KTicnnitip, ■, 19b2> p, 6, 


Kpisteniif modality 

The mode in whicli a thing is said to be Known to be true 
(verified), known to be untrue (falsified) or neither known 
to be true nor false (undecided). G. M. von Wright claimed 
thai the.se epistemic modaline.s are related to each other logi¬ 
cally as ihe alethetic modalities (necessary, asserrible and 
po.ssiblc J. Each of tluise modal concepts can either he tie dic- 
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to when it is nhoul the mode in which a proposition is known 
to be true or false tfor instance *^Tt is know^n that Socrates 
taup;ht Fjaio**), or dc m when it is ahtmt. the mode in which 
an individual is knowm to have or not have certain atlrihutes 


(for instance, "Socrates is knowm to be poor”). The study of 
the logii'nl relations between episiemu: modalities is (he siib- 
jeet of rntidal episleiiiic logic, developed mainly by von 
Wright and Jaakko Hintikka. 

“Th{‘ basic epistemic modalities are; verified (knowm to 
be true), falsified (known to be falMC) and undecided (nei- 
tlier knowm to be true nor known to be false —von 
Wright. An hs.‘iay in Modal Togno pp. 1-2. 




fwj. 
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Epistemio value, an alternative expression for cognitive value 


Epistemie virtue 

The personal disposition of character which tends (n lead 
TO (he attainnif:nt of true knowledge and the avoidance of er¬ 
ror, such as the desire lo seek the truth* impartiality in sci¬ 
entific activities, and ihc courage to question orthodox 
views. It IS also the internalised standard of belief-acceptance 
and belief-rejection, d'he opposite of epistcmic virtue is epi.s- 
tf-mic vice, Since cpistemic virtue is related ro persona! char- 
aL‘ter, and does not involve empirical data, virtuously-formed 
knowdf-dge is not ncces.'^arily ju.sTified knowledge. In this con¬ 
text, virtue means simply doing well, a nation of efficiency 
rather than morality. A person of epistemic virtue i.^ more 
hkedy to be successful in his inquiry, hut that does not mean 
that he is a morally good person. The comrept is derived from 
Aristotle^s notion of inteilectual virtue. Epistemologista a]::,o 
talk about doxastic virtue which is the disposition leading to 
the formation of reliable beliefs. Its content is the same as 
epistemic virtue. 

*‘Sucn concepts aa epistemic character or epistemic virtue 
seem to have either their natural home in the condma of in¬ 
quiry pro.iect. since they focus on what it is to have the good 
jiidgemem [ crnurcd hy guidelines ft>r going about uiqniry. ” 
Haack. h'oidvnce and Inquiry, 1993, p. 204. 


Epistemics. see epis)emology 


blpistemologJcal aturnism 

Slug-As term for the viev.^ that there is a direct acquain¬ 
tance witn objects and that knowledgt^ is not in the first in¬ 
stance knowing (hat or a matter of judging, but knowledge of 
objects and their properties. This term plays a role mainly m 
the interpretation of Frege Vs philosophy and the claim that 

Frege is committed to such a view, as many interpreters have 
held. 


Fiuga ronnect.s my saying ihat, for Frege, the refereirt 
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of proptir name is its bearer witli what he calls ‘episieirio- 
logical atomism ’ . which he accuses me of ascribing to 
Frege. ” —M. rjummett, YVic InterpT-ct.utifm of Phi¬ 

losophy^ p, 34 5. 


^ 345 


EpiKtemalogica] duaJism 

.■'\ny theory of sense-data which maintains that settse-da- 
ta are distincr from the physical objects tliat they represent. 
Phy sicfil objects are constant, but different perceivers ntay 
have different sense data regarding the same object:. Physical 
objects are public, while sense-data are private. Putiher- 
more, not all of what wc perceive, in particular secondary 
qualities, are inherent in physical objects. A ebange of sense 
data is not a real physical change. -Since sense-data are nor 
identical xn physical objects, doubt arise.s wirh regard to the 
reliability of perception as the source of knowledge about the 
external world, According lo this view, we do not really 
know physical objects themselves, although they are the 
cause of sensii-rjata. From this position, Berkeieyhs immate¬ 
rial ism and phenomenalism are derived by denying the exis¬ 
tence of unknown .substances, 

*'I'.pisrcmological dualism, . ..according to it, the sense- 
datum, i, e, that which is directly perceived, is always dis¬ 
tinct from the physical object, even though it may be exactly 
similar to it like a faithful mirror image. ”—Pap, Elc'ments of 
Analytic Philosophy f 1949, p. 120. 

PlpistemnlogicRj necessity 

A necessity that can be deduced from a rhinker^s other 
beliefs, and is generally associated with the. ''must'’ of cer¬ 
tainty. It is a relation between certain features showing the 
dependents of one thing on another. Enquiry establishes 
such an epistemological necessity between the phenomenon to 
be explained and its necessary condivions. For instance, wc- 
will say, "it must he pfiinfuF* if we .see somebody struck by a 
stone. 

"When it in shown that certain features are ecjually es¬ 
sential ; when it is shown that certain feature.^ are inteicon- 
ncctcd so that some are necessary for others i when it is 
shf)wn that certain features arc not so closely connected as 
might be assumed, it is epistemological necessity, closeness, 
or lack of connection that is demonstrated” —Harrison, On 
WhiU V’/jcrc Must Sc, 1974, p, 49, 

Episteimdogy 

[from Cireek: ophtf’tne, knowledge — logos ^ tlieoryj 
I-iterally. theory of knowledge^ I'he adjective "episiemit: 
pertains to knowledge. Epistemics is sometimes used as e- 
quivalent To epistemology or is used to denote a scientific ap¬ 
proach to knowledge. Epistemology i.s also equivalent to 
gnoseology, (from Citcek: gunoskeinf to know). Epistemol¬ 
ogy generally starts with attempts to refute scepticism by 
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justifying rhn rlamt that knowledge is possible and then pro¬ 
ceeds TO clarify the nature and the scope of knowdedge. The 
standard analysis of knowledge claims that it is jusufied true 
belief, a definition initiated essentially by Plato, although h 
is challenged most recently by the Getrier problem, fiecause 
of this definition, philosophers have been working to analyse 
the reifition between knowledge and belief, between knowl¬ 
edge and truth, and between knowledge and jnstifreatiom 
The last issue is especially central. In a sense epistemology 
pays more attention To the problem of what it is to be justi¬ 
fied in believing than to knowltedgo jte. Another main task 
of epistemology concerns the origin of knowledge, that is to 
assess the role of sense and reason in the acquisition of 
kn<-)wledge. Philosophers are divided into rationalists and cm- 
iaiicisis with respect to this issue. Rationalism- represented 
hy Plato. Descartes and Leibniz, takes reason to be the 
source of knowledge, wdtile empiricism, represented by 
Locke and 1 Innic, argues that experience is the source of 
Truth. Kant attempted to reconcile both by claiming that 
knowledge is possible only by rhe combination of our a prion 
iiiTiiitions and concepts of the understanding and appear¬ 
ances. finnremporary epistemology is dominated by .Anglo- 
.Arneriean philosophy and is largely empirical. Clr)rres[)onding 
to the development of the philosophy of language, speech and 
meaning become important issues. Since epistemology is 
closely associated with psychology and the philosophy of 
mind, perception j memory, imaginfition, other mind.s, and 
error are major topics. The discussions of induction and a 
priori knowledge are also prominent, in pan through the as¬ 
sociation of epistemology with philosophy of science. 

“Questions such as these, about the nature, origin, and 
limits of human knowledge, motivated the enterprise of epis¬ 
temology, past and present.” —Moser and Nat.* Human 
KnovL'hdge ^ 19S7, p. 3. 

EpUhumia^ see concupiscence 


Epochs , see suspension of judgement 


E-proposition, see A-proposition 




E(|uulitjiriBnjsnn, an alternative expression for egalitarianism 


Equs^lity 

That ail men are equal is a basic democratic principle, 
bat I, is ntit a statement nf fact, for people differ in virtually 
all of their mental and physical capacities. The principle of 
equality, rather, claims that all persons have a right fri equal 
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treaiTTneiii. t'or Kflni. thi^^ frquality based on our human ra- 
tionaliiy and gives humans ihe dignity of being moi'a] ends, 
who art; not merely means to the ends of others. Equal treat¬ 
ment entitles all persons to equal consideration and equal op¬ 
portunity. In a democratic sncieiy, all members art eciually 
assured ol basic rights to freedom and political participation, 
regardless of factors such as their race, gender or I'cHgioii, 
The vast gap separating the rich and poor today ha.s led some 
egalitarian philosophers to extend the notion of equality from 
the equality of flemocrtttie citizenship to the equality of condi¬ 
tion. (ht this latter claim, each person should have ihe same 
amount of goods or the same level of social and economic 
benefit. This simple equality seems ro conflict with widely 
accepted principles of justice and liberty. Attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation have produced a better understanding of the equality 
of condition. Tradiiionaliy, equality has been limited to hu¬ 
man beings - hut some reccni ertvironmcntal philosophers 
have criticised the alleged anthropocentrism of this restnerion 
and have sought to extend equality of concern to non-human 
animals or to nature as a whole. 

*1 hf: csscntiRl equality is thought to be equality of con - 
sideratLon. -■ Rawls, A 7'heary of r/ustice, 1971, p. 307, 


Kquity 

A basic requirement of social justice, involving fairness 
or fair shares, in contrast to equality or equal shares. Unlike 
strict equality, which does not take account of relevant dif¬ 
fer e.nce . e(]uity requires like casc-s to be treated equally and 
unlike cases io be treated unequally, hbe distribution of re¬ 
sources in society must be dcrermined according lo the merit, 
need and capacity oi the recipients. Only persons within the 
same category, for whom all relevant condittonis are the 
same, should receive the same treatment. Plato and .Aristotle 
distinguished arithmetical equality from proportionate equali¬ 
ty. Acc-ording l.o arithmetic equality, everybody receives an 
equal shaic irrespective of worth. Proportionate etpiaJiry cor¬ 
responds 10 equity and calls for distribution according to 
morally relevant differences. Equity requires the modification 
of general ruitas m meet special situations and .seeks to pro¬ 
vide just decisions in particular cases. Normally, wdaat is eq¬ 
uitable is equivalent ro what is jtisif, although some theorists 
sec equity as no more than one aspect of justice. The princi¬ 
ple of equity, with its ernpha.sis on merit and worth, can 
corne into conflict, with consequeniialisr moral theories, 

’‘Tne principle of equity is that crfuals should l.>e treated 
equally, and uncquals unequally, " —Barry. Poltnrul 
njenfs, [966* p, ],a2. 

Equivalence 

For words and expres.sions, equivalence can he divided 
into extcnsional and intensional equivalence. Words or ex- 
prc.s.sion.s that have the samw meaning (that is synonymous) 
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are intentionally equivalent s words or expressions that have 
the same reference nr extension are extensinnally etjuivalens.. 
Words and expressions may be extensionally equivalent with- 
e>ui being irtterisinnally equivalent; hut if two terms are mten- 
sionally equivak-nt. then they are extenslonally equivalent as 
well. 

Two- statements or propositions p and q are equivalent if 
they have- the same, truth-value (either both true or both 
falsely A distinciion can be drawn between material equiva¬ 
lence fp and q have the same truth value) and logical equiva¬ 
lence (p and q a.re mutually entailing). The sign for material 
equivalence is or : '‘p or “p “■ q ” means 

‘hf p then q. and if q then p'\ That is * p is both a necessary 
and sufficicnT condition of q, and q is both a necessary and 
sufficient condition of p. If p and q are logically equivalent, 
each entails the other. 

*" 'Si is logically equivalent to S^’ -- df 'Sl entails and 
Ss entails >S:*, ” --P, F. Strawson, Introductif^n !.o Lo^^ic 'Thf'- 
or^, 1952. 


Equivalence relation 

An equivalence reiation is transitive, (that is if the rela¬ 
tion R exists bet.vtxen a and h and exists between b and c, 
then It also exists between a and e), symmerric (that is if a 
has the relation R to b, then b also has the relation R to a) 
and retlexive (a bear.s the relarion R to iLseli'). An equiva¬ 
lence relation holds btu.ween equivalent things or between 
things wnich are exactly simdrir in some respect, ‘‘Ikdng the 
same age as" and "having the same length as", are typical 
equivalence retarions. I he equivalence relation is essential 
for csrablishing certain measui'cnrenls in mathematical logic. 
If there is a class of objects within which each member has an 
efiuivaler.ce relation to every other member, and does nor 
have this relarton with anything in a different class , this class 
is called the eqtjivalent class of the relation. 

"Not ortly does every sameness predicate express an e- 
quivalencf: rcialiorif but every equivalence relation is ex- 
presserl hy ^omc sameness predicate.’' Hodges. Af.)g?c, 

1977, p. 187. 
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tCrgon 

.(j-reek: work or what we doj A term having various 
T.ranslatiorts, including process of production, product, 
achievement, rLCtinn > tasx . acti’^'iry and function. In philoso¬ 
phy. it is mairuy used for a characteristic function or activiiv 
uniquely ascribed to a thing or kind of thing. Both Plato and 
Aristotle appeal to such functions to explain the essence of a 
thing ami the good for man. It is thus connected with virtue 
(lir.-i'rc), "the excellence, in performing one’s ergm/i". 'J'he e-r- 
gwj of a knife is cutting. If it cuts well, it is a good knife and 
has virtue. .Anaiogotisly. .Aristotle argued, man h.^is ,a 
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griTi, r/.uioiieiL iictiviiy. which is tbf" fcauirc clisr.iii^uisliing 
matt from tion-huniaii animals and filaiiL?;. He held that hu- 
nian virtue or huniari good, therefore, is pertorming rational 
at'Tivines rightly and well, 

. that is the ergun of each thing wdiich it only or it 
better than anything else, cam perform*” - Plato. Rt'puhlii-, 
353a, 


Eristk 

I from (ireekt er'fk. fight* eoni'lietj For Plato and Aris 
rotle, the art of dispute which makes use of invalid and hrlhi- 
ctous ^irguinems To persuade the audience* h is aimed at win 
nirig a dchart: rather than seeking the truth, According to its 
basic method , an interlocutor is retjuired to answer yes or no 
and cannot qualify his rfiply. The eristic method, whitrh was 
developed by the sophists and Tie Megarmn school, was pop¬ 
ular in I he deflates of ihe Athenian court and the assetnt.ikge. 
h IS a sort of reasoning, l>ui run genuine. The art is em 
played for nnrhtng else hut victory. The Megarhin school 
called it dialectic, but Aristotle distinguished it from dialec 
tic. Pristic is associated with W'Ords, while diaieciic is con ■ 
cerned with reality. Eristic refutes everything that is said and 
IS destructive, while dialectic is aimed at the truth and la con¬ 
structive, in the Sftphistic Klenchi^it Aristotle examined 
various types of eristic argument., and identified many gener¬ 
al fallacies that they commit. 

'‘When an argument .seems to prove a conclusion bur 
does not, which is called an eristic reasoning. ” - Aristotle, 
/V>/?tV.v, ]62 Ij3. 


Eros 

LGreek: love or erotic love, but not a mere appetite tor 
sexual gratification 1 Sexual desire i.s a component of cm, - but 
there are other elements as well. Vor Socrates, Plato and 
.Ari.stotic, rrus was normally confined to an older man’s paed- 
erastic desire for a younger man, as sanctioned by the institu¬ 
tions and fashions of aristocratic circles of many cities in an¬ 
cient Greece. Eros included intense interest in the beloved 
and desire for his pre.sencc and company. In Phaedrus and 
Symposiuoi. Plato saw this love for the beauty rtf a fair young 
btsdy as only the earthly version of something far higher. It 
led successively to the love of a fair soul and character, the 
love of study, the love of a way of life, the love of the social 
order and finally ascended to the very presence of the Form 
of Heaury itself, of which all rjther kinds of beauty are only 
imperfect copie.s. Thus, rros is a way of grasping spiritual 
truth. Philosophers, poets and artists are all inspired by the 
divine power of rros as madness. This is Platonic .spiritual 
love, although platonic love has also come to mean compan¬ 
ionship without sexual da.sire- Hence, rrtts fs distinguished 
from Christian love (agape') or Romantic love. For Arlsto-. 
tie, erotic love was a source of friendship. Freud borrowed 
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til ft term j-trid claimed that hi^ fifietriiie of (irus was closer to 
tlirit ot Plato. However , while Plato’s is a lotiging for a 
true veisioci of reality. Freud’s Love is the hope of rccaptur- 
ing a sexual bliss allegedly lost in infancy. 

'“H we arc to make this gift onr own, Pros will help our 
mortal nature more than all the world.” -Plato. Sympo- 

. 212b. 

P^os CFreud) 

L.Oreek: e/w,v> love, desire J Freud claimed that t here are 
two classes of ultimale instinct in the icL (.Ditr menial w'Orld 
contains rrnv. which is our life-preserving instinct, and 
th^ 2 nai.o<^ ( C^reek; death), which is our death instinct. Eros, 
which replaced f reud’s earlier notion of libido, is in the tra¬ 
dition of fdaro and Spinoza a never satisfied desire and effort. 

inspires us to strive for individual happiness and forms 
Otir wishes to unite with others. Tt drives living organisms lo 
develop. I'hanuto^ drives us toward a return to she inorgan¬ 
ic. According to Freud, these two forces fight each other, 
and iheir coiiflict and interaction clt^tcrmine the development 
of individual life and culture. This pair of notions , ero^ and 
thunato.^ ^ can be trfjr<'td to the cosmology of Hmpedocles. 

“The other set of instincts would he those which are 
better known lo us in analysis- the lihidinal, sexual or life 
instincts, which are best comprised under the name of Fros ; 
their purpose would be to form living substance into ever 
greater unities , so that life may be prolonged and brought to 
higher development.” Freud, Sta^idard Eduio?i of thii 
LompUif- Ptiyi:hologicai Work.^ oj Sigrnand PPeud ^ Vol. Id, 
p. 

Error theory 

J. F. Mackic’s term tor his position rejecting ethical nat¬ 
uralism. Ethical naturalism claims that all moral judgements 
refer to some objectjve moral property, arc capable of truth 
and fahdty end Ivavc their i ruth-value determined by an exter¬ 
nal objective meaning. According to naturalism, moral 
judgements are true through reflecting what is the case in na 
ture. Mackie rejects ethical naturalism because he holds that 
there arc no objective values nr moral facts to determine the 
truth-value of moral judg-menls. Hence, all ethical tiieories 
which presuppose the existence of objective moral truth are 
sysTernatically wrong. Mackie clainuid that morality is a mat¬ 
ter of free choice, rather than something imposed on us by an 
objective mora! reality. His non-cognitivist position echoes 
Moore s naturalistic fallacy and Humchs is/ought gap. 

“The denial of objective values will have to be put for¬ 
ward not as the result of an analytic approach, but as ;-iji ‘ter¬ 
ror theory , a theory that ahhougli most, people in making 
moral jiidgemems implicitly clhim, anroiig other things, to be 
pointing to something objectively [>rescriptive, these claims 
are all lalse. ” -Mackie, Ethics, F)77, p. 35. 


Error theory 
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Ersatzism 

I from German* Kub^^titute or fake”! t.heory 

which intended to modify the modal realism of David 
l^ewis, The claim of modal realism thar there arc (‘(.mntlcas 
rcjntTtne worlds has been criticised as bein^j incompatible with 
common sense. Ersatztsm su^rj^ests instead that we have only 
one concrete world, bnt that there are coLtnTk:ss abstract en¬ 
tities which represent ways that this world mi^ht have been. 
’Wr'e talk about what is the case accordirrjr to these abstract 
entities, and they form ati abstract realm. There arc various 
versions of this theory» but in general the role played by 
these abstract entities is similar to that played by I.ewisT 
plural ity of cf.iiicrcte worlds. Lewis. himself + rejects these 
at tempt,s to retain ihc henefu of his modal realism while mak¬ 
ing concessions in favour oi comm<m sense. 

"According to ersarzism. wo Viave a weU-estabHshed di¬ 
vision of all there is into the concrete and the abstract. ” — 
David Lewis. Oti/ fjc l^luralfty oj Worldsf IfJdfii p. 13(>- 

Eschatology 

ifrom Greek e:n-hatO'<, Iasi, final + [ogo^. theory, the 
theory about what is ultimate and final j A branch of theology 
that is concerned with the last things for humankind; death, 
resurrection and the last judgement of (h^d. It is also con¬ 
cerned with the end of the world and the final moment of bis- 
iory. It aims to make full .sense of the contingency of our ex¬ 
istence and attempts to grasp the upper reaches of unified ex¬ 
perience which we delect in the- rhing.s around us. Some ea- 
chatologians I'-irgue that in our present life there arc .states 
analogi'iijs tf!) states of an afierlife. Tills kind of belief is 
called realised eschatology. 

"The eschatology we have elaborated is a rational and an 
a prion, not an empirical, eschatology* it bases itself on the 
lihilosophicfii surds of our present existence, and suggests 
the sLipplerneutation necessary to resolve them. ” ■ -h'indlay, 
-'L-iccTj/ t'> thf^ 1970. p. 76. 
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Esnferit, see exoteric 


Esse est percipi 

fLaiin: to be is tti be perceived \ The ceniral thirsts or a 
priori ground for the subjective iflealism or immarerialism of 
ihe Anglo Irish empiricist, George Berkeley. Tt claims that 
tht- ordinary objects of experience exist if and only if they arc 
perc+*ivcd. Hence things cannot be independent of onr minds 
and arc what they appear lo us 10 be. 'J'he major argument 
for this proposition is .as follows; fl) every corporeal cjbject 
is a collection or association of sensible qualiifcsi (2) every 
sensible tiiialiry is relative ro the percipient and i.s therefore 
art idea: 1,1) an idea cannot exist without, our mind or sensa- 
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tioti; (4 ■■ hf-nco every physictil ohjert. is fin associarirjii of 
arui cannot, exist iit its own right. However, in this frr- 
gi.im<:iit , premises (i) tind (2) are controversial. 1 he prob¬ 
lem with n ) 13 that it denies the traditional distinction be- 
iwoeri mnlerlying substance and peripheral accidents, Berke¬ 
ley attenipie<l to reftit.e the notion of substance tn' substra¬ 
tum, hu: w'ith intcertain success except against Locke's mini¬ 
mal account. Moreover, the achievements of physics in his 
time sf-etned to prove, contrfmy to his thesis, thfit external 
things have their properties intrinsically and are the basis fem 
tlte laws of physics. Against this, Berkeley argued that sci- 
eiitific theories are not descriptive hut predictive. This in¬ 
sight IS surprisingly echoed by many twentieth century 
philosophers of science. The problem with (2) is that it de¬ 
nied Loeke’s distincium between prinifiry qualities and sec¬ 
ondary qualities. There Is no strong argument to suggest that 
primary qualities are relative to perccivers in the way Berke¬ 
ley suggcsied. Furtht^rmore 1 ideas as things perceived must 
iie caused, and should bo accounted for by another ground, 
Berkeley denied that they are caused by external objects and 
argued that they are (‘aused by (Ltd. There arc also ol her ar¬ 
guments tmeduding ihc master argument) for the thesi^^ 
frot /)crrc/u'. but each faces serious difiLcuities, In general, 
tins thesis Is ill founded, and does not constitute the defence 
o: common -enst^ against scepticism that Berkeley mtendt-d it 
to be. Nevertheless, it is of deep [ihiIo.sopineal interest. 
BekerleyT direct ohjeci is to deny the existence of anything 
unknowable behind the perceived corporeal w'orld. His sens¬ 
ing should be understood noi. as my aecideatL-il suiisiiig, hut as 
sensing as such, We might be able to think coherently of a 
table as nor seen by this or that man, hut difficulties aiise if 
we try to thiiik of it as noi seen at. all. Modern phenomenal¬ 
ism moves from the actual perceptions of God at the basis of 
Jferkcleyh-. account to the possible perceptions that we would 
have in aiqiropriate cireiiinstances as crucial to oiir aecoiinl of 
objects, 

hot as to what is said of tlui absolute existence of un¬ 
thinking things without any relation to their being perceived, 
that seems perbrctly untntdligthle. Their fissi' is pi-nipi. , nor 
is it po.ssdde they should have extstence, out of the minds ttr 
Thinking things which perceive them. -Berkeley, TAc Frin- 
rr'/>/c.( e/ Unmuii Kno'ivli’d 1, 3, 


Lssefice 

, from Latin: c.ii.sc, to be* a translation of Greek: <mi;ia 
or. more properly, to h f^n (-iifim . what it was for a thing to 
be* in an attempt to reiain a relation with the term to be | 
.■'\ristotie introduced the pjirase fo ii en t^rnai. Inst ol u..ing 
prtsd'i] tciin^ (is 1 * t 1 i 6 f.reck exprts.sion u.sos rl,t 
phitosopbu-fii ilriprrfpcT t-ji (was.), which implies somcihipg 
remaining or eternal, although this implication is Lciterpratcd 
'.’arir'ilnp. Ari.stoTlc’.; ontoJogy begins with being and proceeds 
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tQ whfi* it-iri. to ijubstance (pTiiiinrv being) eind iinailv to 
essence . vvhicti is primary subsTanco. identical lo form* "J'ho 
expression to ti en ^inai is derived from the formal structure 
of a question asking for a definition* Thusr essence is the on- 
tologicfii coryelfite ami primary object of definiiion. Tradi¬ 
tionally essence is taken to be a common nature shared by 
things of a certain kind < with the function of essence being to 
identify species membership nr to plane individuals into a 
species. But there are also many passages in Aristotle sug¬ 
gesting that es.sence and form as primary substance is par tic 
u!ar. This gives rise to much controversy about how to un¬ 
derstand the ontological status of essern'c. In general, 
essence is the property of a thing wilhont which the thing 
could not be what it is. As essential property- it is distin¬ 
guished from accidental properties. 

"Wham ihen, yon are by your very nature is your 
essence,'’ .Aristotle , Mcffr/j/iysrV.m ]029bl,T. 

Essential occurrence, see vacuous occurrence 
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Essential property- sec accidental pfopcriy 


Essentiaiism 

'J'he dotrtrinc that among the properties which a thing X 
possesstrs, we can distinguish between its essential properties 
and Its accidenial properties. .According to this view, some of 
1 he properties of X form its oiivsciice, while the remaining 
properties are accidental- According to different kinds of cs- 
sentialism, *-:n essential property makes X the individual it is, 
the. kind of thmg it is or a member of its kind. Essential 
properties arc revealed by a real definition, although it is dis¬ 
puted whether there can be definitions either of individuals or 
of particular essences. Es.scntialism originated from Par¬ 
menides, Plato and especially Aristotle, but has been in de¬ 
cline since the criticisms of British empiricism beginning in 
the seventeenth century. It was revived in the middle of this 
century and is represented in particular by Kripke, Clonteni ■ 
porary essenLialism. claims that some properties of an ohjc.c.1: 
are essential to it and that so long as it existed the object 
c-tmld not fail to hav(- them. If essence is inherent in things, 
ifien there are necessary truths about objects and their prop¬ 
er) les (necessity r/e re). Esseniia^lism is focused on the tela 
rion.ship between essence and individual identity as well as on 
the relationship betwt'cn essence and kinds- It is closely re¬ 
lated 10 the causal theory of reference and the theory of 
niodality in terms of possible worlds. Various versions of an¬ 
ti-essentia hsm claim thriT ihc notion of essence is trivial or 
thai we are never in a position to specify what properties of a 
thing Arv. ess-eiuiai or accidental* Popper refers To essential- 
jsm as the view that the aim of science is to [)rovide ex pi ana- 
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Elt^rnal sentence 
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ttons m terms of thinj^s and properties which are ncit them¬ 
selves susceptible of any furiher explanation, 

'‘Understofid Platoriistically, eyaciitialism holds, at the 
very least* that some things have some of their properties es¬ 
sentially, '' -Sloie, Mttaphysiis and Essenfi^-, 1974» p. 5, 

Fstranyement. see alienation 


Eternal recurrence 

Nietzsche held that the world is cyclical, with every¬ 
thing that has occurred repeated over again in a proctess that 
extends ro infiniry* In eternal recurrence, the simplest forms 
strive towards the most complex, and then the most tromplex 
returtis to the simple starting point. The world oscillates be¬ 
tween these extremes iti a never-ending cycle. This idea, 
which is influenced by Heraclitus and other Greek philoso¬ 
phers, was presented by Nietzsche to lie his fundamental 
conception. He characterised himself as the teacher of eternal 
recurrence. This position is cttrtainly not merely a cosmologi¬ 
cal theory* It is intended to banish all teleology from our ac¬ 
count of the world and to reject all views that the world de¬ 
velops in a linear manner towards aome final and perfect end. 
Further, it establishes the grounds for the claim that all pur¬ 
poses, aims and means are only different modes expres.sing a 
single principle inherent in the world, that is the wdll to pow¬ 
er* Rather than being pessimistic, belief in the idea of eternal 
recurreiu'e .shows willingness for Life to extend eternally, a- 
gainsi the ascetic ideal. On this view, the meaningful is re¬ 
peated eternally , and life is not consigned to a meaningless e- 
ternity. With NietzscheN emphasis on striving, the valued 
life is .seen as a process of living rather than as a fixed state* 

‘'Behold, we know what you teach: that alt things recur 
eternally, and wc ourselves loof and we have already existed 
an eternal number of times, and all things with us, " — Niet¬ 
zsche, T/ifcs' Spoke Zarathunra-, III, 13) 2, 

Fterniil sentence 

A sentence whose truth or falsity is fixed once and for 
all. without regard to the passage of time, the varying of eir- 
cumstanees atid rhe speaker. If it is true, it is true forever; if 
It JS false, it IS false forever, Examples of this sort of sen¬ 
tence include laws of mathematics, cd logic* and of nature, 
as well as reports of passing events. A proposition is said to 
he the meaning of a sentence, but siriclly speaking, it is the 
cognitive meaning of an eternal sentence. 

‘'liy incorporating additional information into the sen¬ 
tence such as dates and the: names of persons and places, we 
can obtain an eternal sentence: one that is fixedly true or 
false.’' -Quine, Ontoi.ofiUal ReiativUy and CHher Essayfi ^ 
19G9,p* 139, 
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EternaJ J hnu 

A TtriTL lor CrOti by ATarlin Buber in / and Thou, in 

eontrRs-T -.o a human and teniporai Thou, (iod* as the eternal 
1 hou. IS the grounds of al! 1-Thou relations, but is not 
merely an abstract power. According to Fhiber. we ran meet 
Him in the concrete reality of the divine presence, (lod in- 
htTeni or implicit whtbin the scoi.ie of human life. Our rela¬ 
tion to (lorf IS an c:xterision of the human 1-Thou relation. 
The eternal 1 hou ran never be limited by another Thou* arul 
iis Tiaiure pre veins it from ever becoming an it. Wttli this 
terra. Buber hoped to clarify what people mean m using the 
term "(rot]'^ and to indicate how' God can be reached. 

■*Tn every sphere in its own way, through each process 
of becoming that is present to us, we look out toward the 
eternal Thtui. in each we are aware of a breath from the erer 
nal 1 hoe ; in each Thou we address the eternal Thou. ” --[ku 
her, I ,i/id I'hou Ctr. by Kaufmart), 1970. p. b. 


Eternity 

One c^f the divdne attributes, whudi has been interpreted 
in two different ways. Acettrding to ihe fir.st. God is eternal 
by not being bound by time. He exists outside of or beyond 
time. He is timeless but is the creator of rime. Since he is 
nor in time, all events occurring in time arc for hint simulta ¬ 
neous. While our hiow^ designates changing time and sempi- 
terniry, riorlG hiow'' ' Is abiding, unmoved, and immovable. 
It makes no sense to ask how long God has existed or to di¬ 
vide up his life into pcidods of time. Although this under¬ 
standing of eternity can account for God’s foreknowledge, 
iramutability and immortality, it creates a paradox. If the 
Trojan War and my writing this entry are simultaneous for 
God, these two events must be simultaneous. But how can 
they })C? Further, if our experience it cHsentially temporal, it 
does not seem to make sense to take the content of this expe¬ 
rience non-temporally. According to the second iriterprtua 
lion, God has temporality, that is a past, present and fu- 
lure. but is eternal because he has always existed in the 
past, exists at present, and will always exist in the future, 
hternity amounts to the totality of lime. This understanding 
of eternity cannot acrxiutit for God's being the creator of time 
and his ininiutahility. Many philosophers reserve eternity for 
existence outside of time and use everlasting for existence 
throughout rime. f)n citlier imerpretatiori, God’s eternity 
inijilies that he is free from those imperfections that make the 
passage of lime for us a matter of regret. 

To say that God is eternal is to say that he is not in 
lime.” -Helna, Eiornaf (dod, 1988, p. 23. 


Ethical indlvlduiilisni 

The position that only individual persons arc the subject 
of mora, predicates and values and arc the centra! object of 
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niOial cc:iccrn. On iliis view, the choice of moral values is up 
to the individual, and the individual should he the final au¬ 
thority and ,arbiter of moraliry. This position is implied hy 
the suggestion of Hume’s fact-value dichotomy that moral 
evaluations are not constrained hy factual descriptions of ihe 
w’orld. Krhicad individualism became prominent in the nine¬ 
teenth century through the criticism of Christianity as a basis 
for morality in the works of Nietzsche and Kierkegaard. Jn 
the Twentieth century, it is represented by existentialism, 
which ho;d-s that the individual is the only legislator cd his or 
her morality, and by emotivism and prescriptivism, which 
claim that morality is nothing more than the expression of 
personal attitudes. 

“According to this doctrine | of ethical individualism”, 
the source <d morality, of moral values and prmcipit^s, ihe 
creator ot the very concern of moral evaluation, is the indi¬ 
vidual. ” Lukes, Individimlism. 1973, p. 101, 


Ethical knowledge 

Also called moffil knowlt^dge* Knowledge of moral 
truths or principles from which moral preKcri[)rions (oin he 
d^Tived, but it is a matter of dispute whether there is such a 
kind of knowledge. Relativism, scepticism and nihilistti reject 
the existence of moral knowledge by denying that there are 
moral facts or moral truths to he known. Noo-ohiertive 
moral theorists hold that moral language expresses only sen 
litnents, .ipprov.al or disapproval or other emotional attitudes 
without involving truths. They claim that ethical problems 
are m principle iiisoliible anti that ethical statements are inca¬ 
pable of being true or false. Other philosophers insist or! the 
existent'c oi moral knowledge, hin must explain how wc can 
recognise a complete and correct set of rules for human con¬ 
duct. (.)ii this basis, .some philosophers suggest that general 
moral rules can be derived from reason, according to Kantian 
ethical rationalism, or by intuition, according to ethical intu 
itionnsm. Other moralisrs argue that wc may start from par 
ticular moral facts and move up to wider principles , as in 
RossN intuitive induction and the common sense theory. An¬ 
other problem is how to justify a moral belief or how to 
change moral belief into knowledge. Many disputes arise 
from using both foundationalism and coherenrism to justify 
moral views. The attempts to support the ptjssibility of 
moral know-ledge by showing how we can establish and Ju.sti 
fy moral truths provide the content of moral epistemology, 
‘Tn the last decade or two serious doubts about the very 
possibility of ethical knowledge have become widespread. 
Raylis, Kthu'.St 1958, p. L 


Efhictal life 

.r,ernian: Sitthchktd.t ^ also called ethical order or ethical 

printl[iiesj For Hegel, the system of recognised ethical 
norms and principles of a culture and society, whieh eonstl- 
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lutes a rommunal end for all of its rnembers and which all 
members recognise and accept. Individuals can guarfintee 
their freedom and happiness by conforming to this system of 
ethical norms. It is noi purely transcendent and is not merely 
a social substance of which individuals are accidents. Hegel’s 
paradigm of ethical life in this sense is Greek culture. The 
concep’ of ethical life Is distinguished from \1ryr(dU at ^ which 
for Hegel IS typified by Kaiitian ethics and conctrrn.s the indi- 
vitliial and privatt: morality of the modern bourgeoisie who 
are alienated from public life. In Sfttlichkifit, one’s duty is 
derived from one’s relations to the concrete social order. It is 
the moraltty of a social order whose rational institutions and 
laws provide the content of conseieniious conviction. In ethi¬ 
cal life* moral sense and social sense are unified. Hegel 
claims ihat in Momlit ot they are severed, for in this abstract 
morality one s fluty is derived from (.me’s own abstract moral 
reflection and not from relations to a concrete social order. 
Thus* ihe distinciiim between Siuhchkeh and Mor'aUt at re¬ 
flects the difference between Hegel’s ethics and Kant’s 
ethics. In modern society, ethical life is characterised by civil 
society. 

Ictnical life is_the idea of freedom in that on the one 
hand it is the good become alive—the good endowed in seif- 
conseiousness with knowing and willing and aeiualiscd by 
self-conscious action—wdiile on the other hand .sedf-con- 
sciouanes.s has in the ethical realm its absolute foundaiion and 
the end which actuates its effort.” -Hegel, Philosophy of 
Kight* III, i-i;;. 

hthk'ul naluraJism, see naturalistic ethics 


hthiciil objectivism 

In contrast to ethical subjectivism, sceptici.sm and rela¬ 
tivism, ethical objectivism or ohjectivistic ethics argues iha- 
ethical judgemeiils are not about the speaker or sokdy ahou' 
the speaker and holds that at lea.st some ethical judgement: 
are concerned with moral facts and can be raTionally justified. 
They are true or false irifiepeiident of subjective matters sue! 
as the speaker’s own feelings, desires, attitudes and beliefs* 
Ethical objectivism has many versions. Ethical logieisn: 
claims that tlic truth value of erhical judgements can be de¬ 
termined by logical rules. Ethical intmrionism hnhis that eth¬ 
ical gerif-rahsaTlons are obtained hy insight. Moral senst^ the¬ 
ories bold that we can gain kiiowdedgc lhrough the pt^rcephon 
oI thr difr-roiicc lx-1wccn riRlr. ;.ncl wrong jusl ,-is we ran gain 
knowledge through the perrepiinn of the difference hittween 
red and blue. Tlinological theories argue that (iod provides 
an objective criterion of w-har is right or wrong. Ifthical naiu- 
rah.sm nrdds ihat ethical judgements can be based on some 
scionitfic. empirical investigation of the natural or social 
world. .Arrordrng 1.0 Ideal Observer theories, ethical judge- 
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ment.s firfr ciLioui what ideal being would determine if 

Huth a being existed. The tommon difficulty for all forra.s of 
ethical objectivism is to justify the source of objectLviiy and 
hence the existence of objective moral values. 

“To be an (ethical) ohjectivist is to bold that whether 
something is nr is not morally right is independent of the atti¬ 
tudes nr inclinations of any partioiilar speaker or set of speak¬ 
ers. ’’—Mitchell f Moniiity: Heiigious and , 1985* p, 

oy 

•J - 

Ktfiical rationalism 

A term describing Kantian moral theory and its claim 
that moral judgements are purely rational and do not concern 
the emotions or the development of character, Fthical ratio¬ 
nalism is a fornial and universalist position. It Is related to 
ethical cognitivism, wduch believes that morality has cogni¬ 
tive elemtmts iristead of being a matter of personal atiitudc 
and preference. 

“By ‘ethical rationalism', by contrast. T mean a theo¬ 
retical pcjsition which views moral judgemfirtts as rhe core of 
moral theory, and which neglects that the moral self is not a 
moral geometrician hut as embodied, finirc. suffering and 
emotive being.” —Benhabib, SituaUng thf 1992, p. 

50. 


PThical relativism 

The view that ethical terms and principles are relative to 
cultures, societies, and even persons. There are different 
eihical judgements about the same subject, and there is no 
decisive method of reasoning that can adjudicate between 
these conflicting judgements. Accimdingly, there is no objec¬ 
tive ethical truth. Moral principles are not valid universally, 
and can do no nuore than follow the conventions of the soci¬ 
eties to which we belong. The position can be traced to the 
ancient Greek philosopher Protagoras and has subaequentlv 
had various proponents. Ethical relativism may be used to 
justify moral tolerance, bur it has major theoretical difficul¬ 
ties. Its claim that all conflicting moral judgemenis have 
etjual values is implausible. Furthermore, even if moral val¬ 
ues are relative to societies, problems still arise, A given so¬ 
ciety may lack consistency in its principles. In addition, indi 
viduals may belong to different societies ot other collective 
groups, such families, communities, political parties or 
nation.^, which niay adhere to conflicting principles. 

“A (rreek philosopher who lived in the fifth century BG, 
named Protagoras, seems to have believed two things: first, 
that moral principles cannot he shown to be valid for every¬ 
body ^ and second, that people ought to follow the conven¬ 
tions of rhidr own group . . . Views roughly similar to those 
of Protagora?s may be classified as forms of ethical rela¬ 
tivism. " - Brandt, Kihical I'heory^ 1959, p. 271. 
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Erhuo- s'jbjeL’tivjj^rr 


F^thiraf subjectivism 

Iri t<; <!tliirt'Lj ivisiii < <!thic^j sLLiijt^i tivbsm r^r 

s-ubjtCT!V£' el'lies chiiins *h£;i ethieiil judgennents .^re abou1 rhe 
speaker’s feelings (.onccrning someihifig raiher than aboui in- 
depenfieiii tnoral faeis. In calling an action right . speakers 
suite ilia: they approve oi it. In railing an action vtrong, 
spea.'^ers slate that iliey disapprove of it, (’onst^iiuenily, 
There me no tnoral lruths iinlependent of onr feelings, T'bis 
kind ij': approach to nioial philosophy is explicitly expressed 
by Hume, who argued that morality is a matter of feeling, 
not reason, Flthical subjectivism is right in emphasising the 
connec’ion m morality hetwerti -he meaning of ”g<3od** anti 
the pro art it tide of i.lie speaker* but it also face,s many diffi- 
ctihies. A persnnhs feelings are ehangeablo, and different 
person,' may bavt- different fueiirigs. Thus, sulheclivism 
makes n^oral evalttaiion unstable anti also makes moral dis¬ 
agreements insoluble. Tn this century, more refined versions 
of ethical subjectivtsm har'c been introduced, such as 
Stev emolivism < Ihirc^s prescriptivism anti John 

HeweyH theory that moral statements do not express one’s 
feehngii pay /r, but rather expri:ss one’s feelings after think¬ 
ing things ihrough, Tn ;-i further refinement, it is claimed that 
one sltoidd think as reasonably a,nd impanklly as pmssiblc, 
Subjectivism hence has devtJoped into noncognitiviism or uon- 
descripovism. 

*'l he best course, is thertfore to retain the term ‘subjec¬ 
tivist for loose who think that moral Judgements i^uif.c facts 
about die states of mind etc. of person, and use some new 
term f 'non-desciiptivist* is the most perspicuous) for those 
who don’t think that their central function is To state facts at 
all, " --Hare, /,.v''rtv.-i 11 ! Ethirnl I'hrory. lyHlC 1^4. 


Ethical theory 

t^ed by Iiern,;rd as a technical term, opposed 

to the Histinclion between ethics and meta-ethics. .Vecordinp 
to this distinction, ethti'.s .tijttcerns what one should do and 
how (-Jtn- .should live;, whtle iiicra-elhics eottcerns the .stains of 
ethical ciiiitris. 'rhey arc .st:parahlt: and meta-ethics may in¬ 
volve .:':njy the analysis of crntcal terms without ethical impli¬ 
cations. For Williams ibis distinerion i.s unienable. .'\n ethi¬ 
cal thc-;ry should conibitte both pans which are inherently 
itni separahlc-. d'he consideration of the suhject-liuirier of 
ethics -will affect the position about what tests for the- cor¬ 
rectness of basic ethical helief.s and principles are appropri. 
tile, aed this will in turn aflect stihsTantively ethical eonsc- 
quences. Ethical theory can he either positive or negative, t\ 
positive ont- helieve.s that t.oere ts a general te.st for the ac- 
cepii,hi.M.y of ba.sic ethiral tti'iiiciples, while a negative one 
thinks tnat holding an ethical pi-isition simply con.si.sts ni 
ehoosiitg one and slicking to h. Williams himself takes a 
more eontplicaied version of negative ethical theory which ar- 
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gues thsi ihere may be tests in some cultural circumstances 
and not in others. He claims that his position implies a scep¬ 
ticism. not about ethics, bitt about what philosophy can do 
in dcteriiiining how wc should think in ethics. 

*'An ethical theory is a theoretical account of what ethics 
thought and practice arc* which account either implies a gen¬ 
eral test for the correctness of basic ethical beliefs and princi¬ 
ples or else implies that there cannot be such a test, " 
Williams f Ethir.s and thf; Limitfi oj Fhilofiophy^ 1985* p. 72. 

bthic:il virtue 

L from fireek! ethike urfr'te, also translated as moral 
virtue or excellence of character , .'Xccording to Aristotle , the 
kind of virtue which belongs lo the part of the soul which is 
not rational in itself hut which obeys reason. In contrast* in- 
rcliectual virtue is the virtue of the rational part of the souL 
Kihical virtue is concerned with feelings and actions, h is a 
settled disposition of character willingly to do things admired 
by society in a tegular w'ay and Is acquired through constant 
practice that creates a habit of action. Aristotle held that 
ethica: virtue is a mean between two opposite vices. The 
mean is relative to us* that is to say it is to be determine d by 
practical wi.sdom, Aristotle tried lo bring all ethical virtues 
under tht- doctrine of the mean, Practierd wisdom is itself an 
intellectual virtue, but according to Aristotle it cannot be a 
full virtue without ethical virtues, hie also held that ethical 
virtues cannot be full virtues without practical wisdom. 

‘‘ ^Eihica]_ virtue is a stare that decides, consisting in a 
mean* tlie mea.n relative to us, which is defined by reference 
to reason* i. c, to the reason by reference to which the per¬ 
son of practical wisdom would define it. ** --Aristotle, AhVo- 
mat-hean Ethic 1 1107al-3, 
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Ethics, axiological, see axiologv 


Ethics, emotive theory of, an alternative expression for emo- 
tivism 




Ethics, intiiirionistic 

■Also cEiUed ethical mtuiiionipm. One kind of objective 
eihicai (hcory which has a long tradition in Britain. Its major 
proponenis have included Shaftesbury, Hutcheson* Bishop 
Butler, Reid. Sidgvvick, Moore, Prichard and Ross. In a 
general sense , it is a thesis concerning the epistemological 
status of moral statements and chums that ethical knowledge 
is knowm lo he true by immediate awareness or necessary in¬ 
sight. This position is established mainly through the rejec¬ 
tion of a.ternativc positions, Ti argues against moral scepti¬ 
cism* which holds that there is no moral truth. It denies the 
practice of defining basic ethical terms such as “gofid” and 
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Ethics h normative 




‘^Lght^’ iu tif natural propter ties. It claims that the posi¬ 

tion that ethical generalisation is a process of ratiocination in¬ 
volves an infinite regress or a vicious nirele. Accordingly, 
fiindamerital moral judgements must be neither inductively 
nor deductively justified, and they must he self-evident. In a 
narrow sense, ethical intuitinnism is the view that we can im¬ 
mediately know that certain actions are morally right or 
wrong without consideration of their conseejuenees. 

Ethical intuitionism is also called nonnaturalism in the 
sense that it is opposed to the cifiim of naturalism that we 
know the truth or falsity of ethical statements hy experience. 
However, since both intuitionism and naturalis)!! claim that 
there is ethical knowledge* both are types of moral eogni 
tivism and are opposed to noncognitivism. It is sometimes as¬ 
sociated wiih ethical pluralism, which holds that there anr 
more than one non-reducible moral principles. Rawls sees 
this as allowing unacceptable indeterpiinacy in ethics, but 
others embrace the flexibility such pluralism provides. The 
difficulty of intuilinnistit: ethics is that there arc no criteria 
tor checking the validity f>f our intuitions, and for solving the 
conflicts between intuitions. 

1 Ite intuitional view of ethics consists in the supposi¬ 
tion that certain rules, stating that certain actions are always 
to he done or to be omitted, may he taken as self-evident 
premises.''* —Moore, Prlriripia Etfcicii, 1903, p. 148. 

Ethics, normative 

.'\ type of ethics, usually contrasted with meta-ethics. 
Its central concern Ls not with moral concepts or moral meth¬ 
ods, but with substantive moral questions. Its basic aim i,s to 
determine what the moral principles are by which all moral 
agents ought to be guided for morally right aetion.s, and thus 
to provide ways of resolving existing ethical disagreements. 
Normative ethics is usually divided into two parrs. One is 
called conscquentialism, which claims that actions are not 
righi Or wrong in thcmselve.s, but are morally determined by 
the good or evil consequences they cause. The right aciioit is 
that which brings about the best possible balance of good 
over evil consequence.*. Consequentialist normative ethics In- 
rludes ethical egoism, contractarianism, ethical altruism and 
utilitarianism. 7t is also called teleological ethic.s. The other 
part of normative ethics is called non-consequcniialist or non- 
tpleological ethic.s, lor it holds that moral right and wrong 
are not determined, or ar least are not solely determined, hy 
appeal to the consequences of actions, .\nother name for this 
view is deontology [from Greek; dennt duty I. since it takes 
duty to have prior and independent value. The disiiiiciion be¬ 
tween normative ethics and meta-ethics appeared in the early 
to middle part of this century, but Was recently come to be 
Ics.s favoured, for a clear-cut distinction between these two 
types of ethics is very difficult to determine. Many ethical 
que.stions are both meta-ethical and normative. 
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Ethin’s ;int: Jinjrality 


“We iiiciy rcasoiiably ask ab(jui ethical sraTcnicnts;, 
’Whit'h cihic-al state me ilTs are Trite or valid?’ arul ‘Why?’, 
A per so ft’s airswer rt) these fittest icms may he called hts ‘nttr- 
inative ethtcal theory’, ’’ ■■ Ikandt r Kf-hi.cal '/’/teorvi p. 


#: 1959 ^. 


Ethics and morality 

Ethics io Greek is ethiko:^-. literally meaning aOTnething 
concerned with ethos (Greek: characTetr), which in turn is 
connectcfl with ethos (social ciiaiom, habit), Cicero em¬ 
ployed the Latin oiofulh'^- to translate the Greek othihos. 
Mornlis literally means something concerned with of ores 
(Latitt; character* manner, custOTn a(td htibit). 1 leiice, ety¬ 
mologically ethics and morality mean the satne thing* 

fkitli eiliics and morality can refer to social regulations 
which arc cmiKtdded it) cultural and historical traditions gOv 
erning people’s character and behaviour, Dtfte.rent societies 
have different moralities and the same society can have differ¬ 
ent moiahry a*t different times or confUctmg morrilities at the 
same time* but the overriding purpose of all moralities is to 
preserve social harmony, 

Both ethics and morality also refer to a branch of philos¬ 
ophy which studies these social regalatloms, to an*swer the 
tiuestion “how should a person live?” or “botv should a per¬ 
son act?”. In this usage, ethics is also called ethical theory, 
and morality is called moral philosophy or moral theory. 
This study can be further divided into meta-ethics . that is 
the stuily of moral language and central mora! terms such as 
riglu I duty, obligaiion, virtue, value and freedom; norma¬ 
tive ethics , the establishment of moral principles and rules 
which pet^ple should follow; and applied ethites , the applica¬ 
tion of moral rules to solve practical issues arising in various 
social areas, 

Starting from the middle of this century, there has been 
a tendency to distinguish ethics from morality. Morality (and 
therefore moral theory) is confined to the scope of mtidern 
ethical theories such as utilitarianism and dcomology which 
try not only to incorporate diverse rules into a cofiercnr .sys¬ 
tem, bur also to set up certain universal rules ajjplicable to 
all societies* It is closely associated with the emphasis of du¬ 
ty or obligation , a strict demand of respoiisibiliTy and an im¬ 
partial concern for the non-instrumental goods of Others. On 
the other hand, cthic.s is used to cover, in adflition, the Aris¬ 
totelian approach of emphasising the formation of virtues in 
the agent rather than his actions and is concerned with the 
happiness of agent.s rather than their duty or obligation. 
Such a distinction between ethics and morality is associated 
With the rise of contemporary virtue ethics and of the anti - 
theory movement, 'I'he value, of the distinction is stiU in dis 
imte* 

t rom now on, Therefore, 1 shall for the most jiart use 
eihicaJ ’ a.s the broad term to stand for what this subject is 
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certaiT'-ly oboiii. firui *mora[^ aiirf ‘morality' for the narrow- 
cv " Williams , ElJurf^ and die oj Philosophy ^ 

1985* p. 6, 

Ethics ftf belief 

"I r,e s'.ijfiy of what wc ought to believe ^ what wc have 
right to believe, or how we rau know that what W'O believe is 
certain, etlnca seeks 10 evaluate ethical behaviour, ethics 
of belief seeKs to determine rules for the evaluation of doxas- 
tic states. It is called ethics of belief because what we ought 
to believe is not a private matter , but la a public concern with 
social ronsequences, and ts hc.uce a matter of morality. Nev¬ 
ertheless^ as a part of epistemology, this type of belief for- 
muhitircj is different from the formulation of genuinely moral 
belief. This part of epistemte activity can be traced to T^ooke, 
but The term ts introduces! by the British philosopher W. K. 
fdifford who insisted that what determines belief tdinicc is 
sufficient evidence. R. M. Chisholm cl aims that rhe rule of 
drierminatiori is lo^^ical consistency. Alternatively, William 
James believed that we car; appeal to other elements beyond 
epistemological consideration in order to decide what we 
should he 1 if VC. 

‘'We can simplify f.ocke’s rather complicated formula¬ 
tion of his 'ethics of belief* as follows: the degree of our as- 
seni to a proposition ought to be proporttoned to the strength 
of »he evidence for that proposition. ” —Price j Belief, 19(19. 

p. \:n. 

Ethic$ of care 

The feminist ethics which atrempts to consrnirr an en¬ 
tire ethical approach on the basis of caring or care. Care has 
been taken to be a central value and a fundamental ethical 
phenomenori, Clare is not merely a feeling, but also an under¬ 
standing of another person’s real needs, welfare and situa¬ 
tion. I ne ethics of care focuses on specific individuals rather 
than on universal principles. It extends from caring for tdnl- 
dren to care about the globe. In terms of this approach femi^ 
rtism labels all modern ethical theories the ethics of justice. 
1 he ethics of justice is characterised as male-biased because it 
emphasises rational moral law^ and ignores the role of feeling 
and the eiiperienco of women. Feminism claims that care 
ethics is modelled nn the family, while the male ethics of jus¬ 
tice or rights ethics is modelled on the social contract, Carol 
(jilligfin in her book In a Lh/ferenf. Voire argues that women 
speak in a differoni voice, the voice of care. However, care is 
generally involved m one-to-one encounters. It is still ro be 
elaborated how i.he ethics of care can be elevated 10 a general 
and public level, and how u can be reconciled with the re- 
LjLiiremenis of justice and rights. Resides, it is alsfi disputed 
how much we should care* and what is ibe relation between 
care and self interest. It is realised that the voices of justice, 
and of care should be presented as alternative ones. Justice is 
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Ethnology 


related to institutions* while etire to characters. Some argue 
that we shouM romhine them rather than idealising an ethics 
of care at 1 be e^tpeose of the ethics of justice, 

■‘In advocating an ethic of care these critics, we have 
seen, come close both to traditional misogynist positions and 
to ethtc;d relativism. When the ‘voLees^ of justice and of care 
arc presented as aheniatives between which we must choose, 
each is viewed as a complete approach to moral issues, how¬ 
ever, tlie two in fact focus on different aspects of life. ” — 
V'aldes. in Nussbaum and Sen (eds) , Quality Of LiU-, J993, 
p, 311. 
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Ethics of justice , see , ethics of care 




Ethnocentrism 

from Greek; ffh^Sy customl The po.sition of using the 
traditions of one’s own culture or society as a starting point 
for judging any practice. In a sense, ethnocentrism is in¬ 
evitable, because we are deeply shaped by the beliefs and val¬ 
ues of the communities in which we are raised. Wc become 
people in the abstract by becoming members of such particu¬ 
lar eoncreie groups. If this contingent fact is given too much 
weight- however, ethnocentrism will collapse into cultural 
relativism, chauvinistic conservatism and racism. One can 
balance ethnocentrism with an attempt to find a universal and 
niore objective point of view, Even if this Enlightenment ide¬ 
al cannot be achieved , ethnocentrism need not confine onr 
outhjok to narrow limits. One must have an open mind to 
converse wuth people who have grown up with a different 
ethos, and it remains a fallacy to take one’s own ethos as oh-- 
jectively and universally correci. 

‘'Edmocenirism only involves taking one’s language, be¬ 
liefs, desires and the interests of one’s community as a starr¬ 
ing point. ” ■■■fTall, Rorty. IkQi, p. 176. 
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Ethnnlogy 

[from tdreek : , custon., hahir -i- logos ^ theory] J. 

S. Mill’s term far a theory about the laws of the formation of 
character, including both national and individual character. 
These laws are hypothetical and affirm tendencies. They are 
based neither on simple observation nor on the highest gener- 
ahsariojis , bur. constitute a system of corollaries from experi¬ 
mental psychology. This science is supposed to contribute to 
educational improvements, Mill claimed that it is a deductive 
science and the “exact science of human nature”. 

Ethnology will .serve for the ulterior science which de¬ 
termines the kind of character produced in conformity to 
those genera) laws, by any set of circumstances, physical and 
numtsi, " Mill, Thf- Logic of /.ha Moral Scianca.s, 1897 , p. 
54. 
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Lthnumethodolo^y 

An apprciftch TO sociology initiated by Gaifunke.L. i^oca ■ 
Elftfl auso it ctnphaisi^cs the iiudy r.hi? merhodologieii i.d 
people in daily life in contrail to scientific method. 

Emjjirical sociology chiinns that sociology ran establish firm 
ecmnecTions between social facts on the grounds that sntual 
life is actually rioi regulated by rules and that sescial action 
has no intrinsic ideniity. Ethnoniethdology rejects this posi¬ 
tion and claims that any imputation of beliefs and desires is 
incorrigibly contextual, depends on indexiftals amd is marked 
by uncertainty. Any purported sociological gencralisarions 
are Itascd on the; analyst’s unexamlned assumptions. Social 
facts should he dealt with by m:l-i nomethodology * rhe charac¬ 
teristic of which is ac! hoc ratiQiiality. It docs not subject a 
social action to rigorous definition and does not set criteria 
for adef[nacy of its accaunt. instead, cThnomeriiodology 
holds ir-no the pj-f^perties of life lie in the mutual depen¬ 

dence oi meanings on theit context and on the actor’s mo¬ 
tives. Rather than being generally endowed with a store of 
soc iai k nowledge which describes i.heit surroundings, people 
L'onstantly exercise their social knowledge and are forever 
Theorising about each other’s actions. In a word, people are 
fundamentally their own sociologists. Ethnomethdology is 
hence interested in the properties of intersubjectivity as ex¬ 
hibited by social factors in the day-to-day world, 

. Ethnomethodology] aims to examine the ordinary, 
common-sense, mundane world in which members live and 
do so in a way that remains faithful to the methods » proce¬ 
dures, practices, etc. , that members themselves use in con¬ 
structing and making sense of this social world. ” —Henson 
and Hughf\s . The P^:rspt^i tiz>cs of EihnvTfitthodology , 1983, 

p. 30, 

Ethm . .‘ice ^ihos 


E tkos 

[frreek: character, disposition, from etho^, habit, cus¬ 
tom: rhe transliteration of its adjective Hhtkos is ethics and 
literally means being concerned with character J is nor 

the same as ethos. Aristotle divided an^te (virtue or f:xccl- 
lence) into two kinds: intellectual virtues and cchi'ka arete. 
The Jailer is generally translated as moral virtues, although 
excellence of character or virtue of character might be more 
accurate. According to Aristotle, ethos is a significant ele¬ 
ment for us to gain tthika arete y hut. practical reason is also 
indispensable. 

virtue of characicr ^ of i:/:hos ] results from habit 
hence hs name ethical. slightly varies from ethos”— 

Arisfoflc. Niihomuchfan Ethics. 1103416 - 7 . 
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Eud^iimonia 




Etiquette 

The set of mHTiiners and hypothel.ieal imperatives |Tove.rn- 
fng social behaviour r which Is inherited through oral tradition 
rather than written t:ode, and is manifested in virtually every 
aspect of social life in a trommunity. To know the culture of a 
society is essentially to know its etiquette. Etiquette helps in 
establLshiiig communal harmony* although its requirements 
are not as strict as those of morality. It changes continuously 
over time and helped to iorm the cultural tradition of a soci¬ 
ety. 

“The rules of governing the least socially important cus¬ 
toms are the rules of etiquette for thai society. —Feldman, 
Inirodiicfory Ethic'S-, 1978, p. 5. 

Eu daemon ism 

[from Greek, eudalmonia ha[)piness or well bcingj An 
ethical srance which claims that happiness is the property by 
which all intrinsic goods arc good and by which all our ratio¬ 
nal behaviour is ultimately justified. Hence we ought to seek 
happiness as (Xtr ultimate end in life and pursue everything 
else for the sake of happiness. This ethical eudaemonism is 
related to psychological eudaemonism, hut not identical with 
ii. Psychological ciidacmonism proposes that all intentional 
behaviour of an agent aims a[ the agent's own happiness. Al¬ 
though happiness has been taken in the history of M'estern 
ethics to be the ultimate good, there is no agreement about 
what con.stitutes happiness. For example, for Arisiode hap¬ 
piness ts rational activity, but lor the Epicureans and the 
L tilitarian.s. happiness is a life of greatest pleasure and least 
pain, through its concern lor ends, eudaemonism is teleo¬ 
logical in nature. It was criticised by Kant, but has been re¬ 
vived in contemporary virtue ethics. 

“It _rhe moral theory which prevailed m Kant’s time! 
may be generally described ?.s a system of eurlacmortism 
which, when asked what man’s chief end ought to he, 
replied Happiness. And by happiness eudaemonism under 
stood the satisfaction of the private appetites, wishes, and 
wauls of the man* thus raising the contingent: and pattijcular 
into a principle for the will and its actualization. ” —Hegel, 
, sect. 5-E 

Eudaimonia 

[Greek: human flourishing, from eu-, good — iduimorif 
a divinity or spirit, having a good divinity to look after one ■ 
1 he highesi good for humans. EncJalyttcmf-a is normally trans 
lated as happiness, hut this is not [irecisc, because happiness 
tends to be identified with pleasure or the satisfacucin of our 
sentient nature, and this is only ortc element in Greek 
ffionia. Another and philosophically more important element 
is the satisfaction of onr nature, as active beings . In this 
sense, it is equivalent in CAcek to living well or doing well. 
Because t^uclaimoniij. concerns the shape of one’s whole life 
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i-fittn;! uiau pai'Tic!.J:-ir moments or parts of ont^’s lifo^ it is al¬ 
so Translated as well beings For many Greek philosophers, 
ineliiHing Plato, Aristotle arid Epicurus, eudaimo/iia is the 
stale of life which is most worth living. 

her Aristotle fiiidaimnnia is the state of life in wduda 
man deeply iiilftls his nature, and it is the complete end or t.e- 
!os of one's life. He defined aimonia as activitv in accor- 
dfince with virt.uc, so the genuine piirsuir of happiness and 
the virtuous life are cnie and the same- In pvacricai life, eu- 
dalf^ionui IS generally activity in accordance with ni[:)ral virii.it; 
and practical reason, litii ideally it is activity in accordance 
with the virtue of the theoretical part of the soul , although 
we take part in this activity not in so far as we are men, but 
only in so far as there is something divine in us. Attempts to 
recot'.cilc these claims affect our reading of Aristotle’s ethit:s. 

“As lar as its name goes, most people virtually agree 
about what the good is _ - since botli the many and the eulti ■ 
vatcfl coll it happiness (f^udaimonia), and suppose that living 
well and doing well arc the same as being happy, ” Arisro 
tie, A u omuchean Kth iV;.', 1 (d?5a 16-9, 
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Futhirnusia 

[friini f irook ; cw , good ■- /h ani.tt.rm, death ' The death of 
H brought about by A for IVs sake. Typically ro terminate tFs 
iinbcarahLe snfhniug caused by an incurable and lertninal dis¬ 
ease. FFs serious parulysts, B’s grotesrjue disfigurement, FFs 
irreversil):f.: fODiaiose state and sir on* It is also called mercy 
killing. 

There ero two ways of distinguishing various types of 
euthanasia, One is to divide it inro voluntary, non-voluntary 
and ifividuntary acts. Futhanasia is voluntary if U rOLiuesls it 
whilst m a rational state; non-involunt.ary if 13 has lost the 
capacity of choosing death or life, but is killed or allowed to 
die; and involuntary if 13 does not consent to end his life hut 
is still killed. The other way IS to divide it into active and 
passive cuthannshi. Euthanasia is active if B is deliberately 
killed by some action and passive if B is not killed but is de¬ 
liberately allowed to die. 

Involuntary euthanasia is generally regarded as murder 
and to be morally wrong, Passive euthanasia is considered by 
many to be perniissible. \ he debate about the morality of eu¬ 
thanasia usually surrounds .active euthanasia. T!ie argumciiTs 
for it include mainly the pjrinciplc of mercy tbeiieficeru'c) and 
respect for autonomy. 'The arguments against it mainly con¬ 
cern the sanctity of life, and the slippery slope argnrnent. In 
many countritrs , t.btt moral debate about euthanasia has be 
come a legal debate about whether we should legalise eu 
thanasia. 

“ Tct us insist, then, that when we talk about 
euthanasia we are talking a death understood as a good 

or happy event for the one who dies. ” - -Foot, Virtues and 
Vfees, [97R, p. 34. 
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Kulhyphro dikmma 

Plato Vs flialngue Kuihyphro is. named after a peri.on who 
en!a;a^ed i:i dialogue with Socrates. Euthyphro wanted to stie 
his father wdio had caused a peasant's death, tn the belief 
thai Ch'jd would punish him if he did not sue. But Socrates; 
found it outrageous that a person should prosecute his own 
father, fuid the two of them started to discuss the nature of 
piety. Tn response to Kurhyphro's claim that an action is pi¬ 
ous herause it is loved hy the gods, Socrates asks* "Is V'hat 
IS f)ious' pious lif-caust^ the gods approve of it, or do they ap¬ 
prove o; it because ii is pious';’" 'I'his issue, whether a man’s 
moral cotlc cuiglit to lie influenced by beliefs aboot divine 
commands , is not solved in the dialogue. This dilemma re¬ 
veals M >!rueiLire which lies at the heart of various justifica 
lions of moral .-ind other necessary truths by appeal to a di¬ 
vine authority or an ullitnaie rational Eiuthnrily. If a thing is 
good because some authority approves of it, then we need a 
lurthcr justification of the worih of the authority’s approval 
or accept vacuously that what fhc authority approves is 
good. If an authority approves of a thing because it is good, 
then the approval of Etuthofity may be a guide to what is 
good, hut it offers no justification of its goodness. The ques¬ 
tion raised hv ifie dilemmfi nas licen a topic of intensive dis¬ 
cussion, (sj^eciaily in theology, ethics and political theory, 

“ 11 k- difficulty here is commonly stared in the form of 
tills dilctnmai Criven tliEit it. is right to do X, and that it is 
(iod’s w'iil that we should do X : is X right because God wills 


h T cir does Gotl will it hecau.sc ii is right'/ The classical state¬ 
ment of this problem is ihe Buthyphro dilemma in Plato’s di¬ 
alogue of that name. " -Mayo, Tha Philm<iphy af Ri^ht and 
Wr,m^, 1986. 


Evaluative meaning 

The force of an expression which conveys the speakerVs 
posEtivc or ncgtitive atlitude towards whiit the exj^ression Ls 
describing, and is in contrast to descriptive meaning, which 
IS a bare description of the fact and picks out the range to 
which the expre.ssion applies. F>alnative meaning varies with 
the reaction of the user of the expression and lacks truth-con- 
diiions. KvEiliiaiivc meaning is related to advising and pre¬ 
scribing wliat should and should not be done. Emotivism and 
prescriptivism pay particular uLtention to the evaluative 
meaning of ethical terms, for they believe that morality is a 
matter of cmotauial altitude rather than belief. 

A w'ord has evaluative meaning if its use implies a 
favourable or unfavourfible aTtitude on the part cf the speak¬ 
er. MeXaughtou, Moral (if 1 , 1988, p, 88. 
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Rvent 

: irorn our t.-ern.re^ to come] happening or 

oceurritig whioli does not persist in the reltiticns of thing, 
but oeeurs in fi certain place do ring a pariieular interval of 
time* This is a widely used but very ambiguous conception. 
No agreement has been achieved with regard to its simple na¬ 
ture. its qua lilies or its relations* Scholars are divided 
whetlier .■-.n event should be classified as an object, a fact, a 
stale of affair or simply a change, wlierher it is universal or 
particular, and over the criteria to individuate events. They 
also disagree whether events or objects should be more basic 
in cn;r nniology* TiFividson used to hold a posiiion that two 
events are itlentical if their causes and effects are identical, 
but then are [‘auses and effects themselves events'/ Quine 
claims dial two events arc identical if they happen in the 
same temporal-spatial location* But then several things could 
happen in the same temporal-sp^nial locaiioii. Are they one 
or several events? Because of Davidson's work, the discus 
sion of events is now closely associated with accounts of ac- 
lioti, 

“An ‘event' is supposed to ocimpy some continuous por¬ 
tion <jf space-time , at the end of which it ceases . and cannot 
occur. ” Dussell, Muman * 19'fS. p. 97. 

Kverlasting, see eternity 


Everydayness 

Heideggci icnii, also called averageness, for the ordi¬ 
nary and undifferentiated way in which human beings exist 
over most of their Ufetime , taking everything that comes to 
them tromi the world. Tt is the average manntrr of human be¬ 
ing, in wdiLch OiJ.tc/jj is blind to its own possibilities* "I'he 
llrst division of and 7Vmc, entitled “tite preparai.ory 

fundamental analysis of Dasein'd attempts to reveal the com¬ 
plex and mysterious charaetei of this most familiar way of 
oriels being. The analysis of Dar-eirds everyday ness serves as 
a path for uncovering the essential structure of For 

in Our everytlay lives we already have some vague and average 
uiKlcTStondmg of Being. Heidegger portrayed our every [lay 
situadon in terms of Being-in-the-world. Everyday ness is 
ctmstuuted by three modes of falli ngness. that is Idle talk 
Cgroimdless under si finding and interpretation), curhisiiy (a 
lendency to move fr cim average- imelligibiiity to dosing off 
ihe iindorstamJing in idle talk) and ambiguity (the failure to 
distinguish whfir is genuinely known from what is not). 

■'.kt'cnniinglyT /.lusWulv ‘average everyclaynoss ‘ can be 
cietined as ‘ Ileing-iu the w-orltl. wdiich is failing and dis¬ 
closed. thrown and protecting, and lor which its ownriiost 
[lOientiad[y-if>r lieing is an issue, bolh in its Hcing alongside 
the ‘world’ and in its lleing-with-others. ” —Heidegger, lie 
tag artil Time 1 rr. Maetjuarrie and Robinson), 1962, p, 226, 
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Fvidenct 

[from Latin: p, out -h Originally moaning 

evident ot obvloufi^ the term has? developed into meaning evi¬ 
dence fort rather than self-evident* Evidence is something or 
some consideration which is used to ^support or reject same 
claim, to confer a certain degree of probability upon a propo¬ 
sition or to decrease its probability. If a piece of evidence is 
supportive, it is favourable f otherwise it is unfavourable. In 
the law, evidemre is governed by the rules of evidence and in¬ 
cludes ph.ysical evidence as well as testimony. In episieniolo- 
gy, evidence is beliefs or propositions which may be used to 
justify other beliefs or propositions. If S has adequate evi- 
Jenee for h, it would be unreasonable for S not to accept h. 
There arc many disputps regarding the nature of the beliefs 
which can provide evidential justification. A theory of epis- 
t(-mic justification which claims that a belief is justified if ami 
only if it IS supported by evidence is called evidentialism. 

‘Kviilence' eventually came to mean not just considera¬ 
tions which make a proposition evident or obvious, but.any 
considerations which make it m any degree probable* ” ■ 
Price, /ff'/vc./, L9f>S, P' 93, 
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Evidentialisni 

A theory about epislemic justification, ft claims that a 
belief or a doxastic attitudt: towards proposition L is episte¬ 
mologically justified for a person at the time T if and only if 
this belief fits the evidence S has at t anrl the evidence S pos¬ 
sesses is certainly w'eii supported epistemologically and is 
properly ^irrived at. 1 he position is implicit in the philosophy 
of f.hishijlm and is explicitly expressed by Feldman and 
(.orieto i he- major pro id cm it faces is to provide a satisfactory 
account of the relations betw-een experience and introspective, 
or perrcprual belief. 

“What wc call evidentialism is the view thru ilu- epis- 
tcmic justification a belief is determined by the rjnalii.y of 
the iK-lievi-r’s evidence for the belief. -Feldman and donee. 
"K vide tit i al i s m 'A Fh ilosoph icai Stu ■ -I 8 , NtJ. i. , 1 98 d. 
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Fvi! 

Kvil is divided into moral evil and natural evil. While 
natural c^'il results from unusual natural occurrences such as 
earthquakes, disease or famine, moral evil is due t.o deliber 
arc human action and its origin and nature are the [a.iricorns of 
ethics. Mf)ral evil is the extreme form of moral wrong and 
causes much suffering and pain. Socrates believed that no¬ 
body rationally chooses evil and that evil is th(‘ result of igno¬ 
rance-* 1 bis raises a (juestion about the relation between rea¬ 
son (and evih Orthodox theologians hold that evil can be in¬ 
tentional for human beings have a fallen nature. Another 
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ma}or proWcm evil is rhe rf.^panbility bemeen rht 

existen;:^ of an omniscient. omnipotent and perfectly good 
God and the fact that the ^vorld i.s full of evil. For if G-od 
knows everything and is all-powerful and benevolent, he can 
easily do something to prevent evil from happening- This is 
the so called problem of evil, which atheism rakes as evi¬ 
dence for denying the existence of (rod. Some theists argue 
that God deliberately allows stjme evil to make possible 
greater goods. Kvil results from human free-will. If G-od de¬ 
nies evil, he would have to deny human freedom of will first, 
but the possession of free will is definitely a greater good. 
Others argue that the existence of evil is an illusion, or that 
evil is the privation of goodness proper to something. 

Many philosophers believe that the existence of evil 
constitutes a difficulty' for the theist , and many believe that 
the existence of evil (or at least the amount and kinds of evil 
we actually find) make belief in God unreasonable or raito¬ 
nally unacceptable. " —Flanilnga, Cod, Freedom And Eml, 
1975, p, ;. 

Evulution 

[from Latin: er-olulio, unrolling, unfolding, developing 
A theory that, the world and its contents, in particular the or¬ 
ganic world, are suhjeet to a developmental prfjcess, on some 
theories of evolution from the simple to the complex. The 
idea gained popularity in the Fnlightenmmit as an alternative 
TO the Ghrlstian theory of creation and design. Philosopld- 
cally, it also chalSiigofI Greek essentialism. Rut ir was not 
until Darwin published On r/je Origin af (1859) that 

evolution betrame a well established scientific theorv. 'The 
theory of evolution is hence virtually synonymous with Dar 
winism. IJarwin*s ,:entral tenet iy that the organic world de¬ 
velops through a process of naturjil selection, in which the 
members of a species which are best adapted to the environ¬ 
ment are most able lo survive and reproduce, -fhe theory has 
had an cnurnious impact on subsequent intellectual history. 
Many philosophers have attempted to use the framework of 
evobttionary thought to explain social phenomena and to deal 
with traditional philosophical issue.,. although many of these 
uses of I he theory arti ironiroversial. The contemporary theo¬ 
ry of evolution combines DarwntCs insight with the new sci¬ 
ence of geneiic.s, and there is dehtitc whether the species, in- 
dividiial or the gene is the unit of .survival in evolution. Two 
philosophical fields based on the theory of evoluiinii, evolu¬ 
tionary epistemology and evolutionary erhics. have aiiracled 
support. 

“Hy ‘evolniion’ 1 mean the natural unfolding and change 
uf organisms down through the generaiioms from earlier 
forms, widely ciiffcrenl. Kuse. 'l‘af!ing Dafnjin Serinusiy, 
1986, p. 1. 

Kvolutinnary epistemology 

The finajysis of human knowledge and of its develop- 
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mont in (■‘volut.ionary tfirmH. It has two basic approfiobes. 
The first considers the growth of knowledge as analogical to 
the ot organismt; and holds that ihe acceptanct:; of 

knowledge is the result of selection among ideas. The ideas 
w'hich gain attention and allegiance in the course of struggle 
will be established until displaced by a challenger. Advocates 
of this approach include Campbell and Toulmin. Popper 
claimed that this approach amounts to his theory of falsifica¬ 
tion. The other approach f represented by Lorenz and Ruse, 
claims that the human cognitive structure itself is a result of 
natural selection and, hence, is equipped with innate disposi¬ 
tions incorporating our principle? of thoughr and reasoning. 
Evolutionary episi-emology i? parr of a broader programme of 
naturalised epistemology. Rather than seeking to secure our 
knowledge claims against sceptical doubts, it tries lo explain 
maior features of our knowleilge as necessary or inevitable 
feature? of ourselves as natural beings. 

|_fcvoluiion~| has taught us appropriate intelleetuai re¬ 
sponses to various contacts and collisions, by structuring the 
brain of the mind that responds. This is the central claim of 
evolutionary epistemology. —Schilchcr and Temrant, Fh-i.- 
/f/.vn/djy, Ez^ohition and Human Nature^ 1984 , p. 170. 


Evolutionary ethics 

An ethics established ori the basis of biological evolu¬ 
tionary theory. It claims that ethical principles can be derived 
from understanding the process ot evoliition. There are two 
major fipproaclies. 1 he- first claims that the evolutionary pro- 
evHS i use if is morally positive and progressive. 'The good is 
whatever is the futesi for survivnj, that is, whatever can 
contribute lo nlaintaining and developing the human species. 
Hence, u is morally wrong to do anything which might hin¬ 
der the ev{dutionary process. A crude version of this clairn, 
which is associated with Social Darwinism, advoc’ates compe¬ 
tition and liberty and rejects equality and the provision of 
welfare. Social Darwinism has been widely rejected, hut oth¬ 
er ver.sions ot this approach suggest that we should heli> 
those who arc most fit for life. The second approach is a.sso- 
ciated with sociobiology, which suggests that organisms 
within ihe same species are not uem'ssary in conflict and that 
co-operation is sometimes a better biological strategy than 
conflict, Some aociobiologiFts claim that, altruism is a human 
evolutionary adaptation and that we are determined to be 
moral by our genes. Such an approach seems compatible with 
some versions rT social contrael theory and might help to ex¬ 
plain how naturally selected tendencies can sup[)lemcnt rario- 


iianty in e\p:ai[ung ohligation. However, the empiricai study 
of evolutionary altruism suggest? that we tend naturally to 
CO tipcrate wild our closest kin and with those in a position to 


ro-operate. This contrasts with any unlversai and equal obli¬ 
gation, and ITS altruism is rather narrow. Evolutionary ethics 
JS also cnticised by it.s attempt to derive ought directly from 


Evolutionary ethics 
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is. Ever, if its current evnIuiionary conjecr.ure.s were estab¬ 
lished more firmly, it is unclear that its alleged moral ennse- 
quences would also become established. 

"A system of evolutionary ethics is one based on a crite¬ 
rion of value purportedly derived from the evolutiona.ry theo¬ 
ry of ihe origin and proliferation of life on earth. "—Schilchcr 
and 1 enriant . Philosophy y P'rolulion and Human Natat-py 
p. lui';. 

Ex nihilo nihit fit 

. Latin ! Nothing can be made or emerge out of noth¬ 
ing. j A metaphysical principle that was first employed hy 
l^armeuidtrs against the theory of change proposed by earlier 
natural philosophers. The principle im pi ics that nothing in 
the world can arise without a cause. Christian theologians 
defended the doctrine of (hod’s creation ex mhiio (from noth¬ 
ing) by ciaiming rbat this Pamieriidean principle can be ap¬ 
plied only to natural things and not to the activity of the 
supreme deny who exists outside nature. 

"When we apprehend that it Is impossible that anything 
can be formed of nothing, the proposition ex nih.ilo nihil 
ply . . is a common notion or axiom. ”—Descartes , l^rifieipips 
oj Philosophy yy I, 4y. 

Examiniitjon paradox, see surprise examination paradox 


Excellence 


an alternative translation of arete (virtue) 


Icxcctlence nf character, another exprtission for ethical virtue 


Kxcuie 

The condition or reason which can free an agent who 
commits a wrong from censure or responsibility. Excuse is 
different from justification, for while an excuse implies that 
1 he agent’s action is morally wrong or not permissible, justi¬ 
fication IS the: condition or reasoti which makes an action not 
a wrongdoing hut positively permissible. Strictly speaking, 
ail excuse slitmld also lie distinguished from mitigating cir¬ 
cumstance, which (‘an reduce the degreti of reprehension or 
seventy ot punishment for a wrongdoing agent, but which 
cannot luily ciiminaie the blame. For example, an extremely 
Itungry mao commiis a rtibbery. Ills Ituinger is a mitigating 
circumstanc(^, but not an excuse for his impermissible action. 
What ('ondilions or reasons may, then, excuse a wrortgdo 
mgy According to Aristotle, if an action is irauscd by some 
uncontrodable external force, it is excusable. According to 
Hume, if an action is not caused by a defect of character, for 
exampk by evil molivation at the lime of action, it is excus¬ 
able-. (n-Tifjaily, 1 Ik.' cvinditions wliii'li may serve a?, excuse 
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include, amniig others, ignorance, immarurity, insanity. 
compuL-ion h coercion, and CiccidenL. 

“An cxcuxc is a statement, claim or plea, used to mtli 
gate some true charge (.hat tends to discredit a person in some 
way. " ■ Brandt, F.thical Thi'.nry, 1059, p. 471. 


Exegesis 

(.from Greek: ekserfoas explanation, mrerprerarionj In¬ 
terpretation, particularly biblical interpretation. ]n the mc- 
dit'vai period , exegesis became a sub-discipline of theology 
dealing with the interpretation of holy scripture, biblical crit¬ 
icism and hibiical history. Because it presupposed faith and 
aimed at defending Catholic dogma, it was also called biblical 
theology. Exegesis tries to interpret a text by clarifying its 
authorship and earlier sources, by tmtierstanding it in its 
original context and by bringing out the author’s meaning 
from the text itself. It contrasts with which reads 

meaning into a text. Exegesis is a predecessor of hermcneu' 
tics, 

"‘The systematic understanding of fixed life-expressions 
we shall call Exegesis, Since mental life is capable of being 
ohjeciively understood only when it is completely and cre¬ 
atively, i. e. verbally, expressed, so is the ta.sk of exegesis 
that ol interpreting the written records of hiiman 
existence. " - Dilthey, in Gardiner (ed). Theories of Histo¬ 
ry ^ 1959. p. 222. 

Existence 

[from Latins e.r ^ out of - sistere, cause to stand, 
meaning something tberej Medieval philosophers, influenced 
by the doctrine that everything is created by God, distin 
guished between existence {that it is) and essence {'ujhat it 
is ). 'rhomas Aquinas applied (his contrast to interpret 
Aristotle’s doctrine of substance as meaning that a substance 
IS brought to be by conferring existence to an essence, Ciod 
alone is 1 he unity of essence and existence, while everything 
else has Its existential ground In God, .Against this back¬ 
ground hirer philosophers have continued to discuss the rehi- 
tionship between essence and existence. Existence Is the fact 
that there is a thing, while essence is the nature of that thing 
and is the necessary ground for the contingent being of the 
thing. The central theme of Existentialism is that for human 
beings existence precedes essence. 

.Although “ being has three distinct meanings, exis¬ 
tence, the copula and the sign ol identity, existence and be¬ 
ing are often taken as equivalent, ‘‘What exists?” is consid- 
ej-ed by many ro be the centra! question in philosophy. When 
traditional metaphysics asks "‘What is being?'’, it asks about 
being in the sense of existence. We can begin with the claim 
that ihing.s which exist are those which can bring ahoutef- 
fects jn the behaviour of other things and can in turn be af¬ 
fected by them . However , we can also talk about the exis - 
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oi ficLfTiou?; <:nTiTie5 atid abstract entities, and these do 
not seem to have such powers? philosophers have disputed 
ud;iaT “exisicncemeans in these contexts. Also, it is not 
clear what to say when our minds seem to be affected by 
things which do not exist, such as by apparent objects in 
dreams, illuSEOna or delusions. 

The modern anti metaphysical tradition, m attacking the 
(jnest for being in traditional metaphysics, focuses on the 
thesis that existence is not a property. This thesis . initiated 
Ilijine and Kant, has been diseiissed in great detail in this 
century. .According to it, the existential propositions share 
the same grammatical form with attributive proposnions hut 
are logically different from them. Existential propositions do 
nor ascribe a property to a subject, and in spite of its gram¬ 
matical role existence is a not a logical predicate, For Rus¬ 
sell. [ttgenslein and rhe logical positivists, misunderstan¬ 
ding iho nature of existential proposilions is the root of tradi¬ 
tional metaphysics, 

Ciontemporary philosophical logic and philosophy of lan¬ 
guage offer further intensive- discussion of w'har we mean by 
saying that existence is a grammatical predicate, but not a 
logical predicate. Various theories have been advanced con¬ 
cerning our talk aliout existence and its existential implica¬ 
tions and assumptions, such as Russell’s theory of doscrlp- 
tions. Pears* distinirtion between referential taurologies and 
referential contradictions, and Strawson’s criricisni of 
Russell’s theory of descriptions, Quine’s widely influential 
account of the quanrificational apparatus of logic and his for¬ 
mula ‘Ao be Ls to be the value of a hound variable" raises 
questions about where quantification is possible and about 
the- relations between logic and ontokigy, 

"T think an almost unhelitvable amount of false philoso¬ 
phy has arisen through not realising w-har 'existence* 
means. ' —Russell, Logic and Knouah.dge., p, 234, 

Existence (Heidegger) 

hdymoingically, existence ( ejv'.viere ) means “standing 
OUT or standing ouLsidt'**. On this basis, Heidegger claimeri 
that not all actual entities can be said to exist. Existence is 
not, as traditionally conceived, something one simply en 
counters or conies across in the world Cwhar Heidegger called 
presence at-hand). Rather, it is the mode of being of Dase.in 
(human existence), for only Da^etfi can stand Out from its 
own occun-cncf m the w-orld and reflect on itself. For Hei- 
degger. txisTt-nce is awareness that ii is, 

essiaice lies :n its existence because we make ourselve.s he 
what W'e are m the course of living out our possibilities. For 
Heidegger, existence in this sense is also the ground of pres¬ 
ence, that is ihc mofle of Being of the world, 

7 hiHT kind of fkurig towards which Dusoirt can comport 
Itself in one way or another, and always does comport itself 
somehow, we cnij 'cxistemrcM ]. ■■* - Heidegger, Tie- 
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i>]g and'rr/zic Ctr, Mfintjuarric anfl Robin&on)^ 1962* p. 22. 


M/S'SaiSi.f), 1962 ^. 1^32 IS. 


PLxisltni:*! proposition* another term for cxist.enrlal J.)ropo^^i 
non 


?lxistentia] generaJisatlon 

A riiLC oi inference in predicate calculus that introduces 
existential cjaantifiers- Tf a statement /a contains a free vari-- 
atiic a, it can be generaliserl into (3x) /r. Using an example 
in ordinary language, we can generalise from '“Socrates is 
mortah’ to “Someone is mortal”. Existential generalisation is 
a process which generates an existeniially quantified state 
nent irom one instance of it. This is valid on the assumption 
of predicate logic that at least one thing exists in the uni¬ 
verse. hxistential generalisation contrasts with existential in¬ 
stantiation. which generates one instance, sa*y ./hr from an 
existentially quantified statement like (3x) /r. 

'‘Existential generah3arion. .. carries ls from a theorem 
^10 a theorem (3x) i/j where ifi is like (/j except for containing 
free occurrences of 'y* in ail the positions in which i/j con¬ 
tains free occurrences of 'x',’' —Quine^ Frow u Logdai 
Finnt of Vi€zv t 1952. p. 120. 


(existential propo.sition) ” 

(3x) /r. ^ ^Icjfj 

m&ih 

fu.... 

. 

(3x) ^ ^ tf; 

^ 120 .51, 


Existential import 

.Also railed existential presupposition, a sentence, state¬ 
ment or proposition has existential import if it implies a com- 
niiTinent to toe existence of something. In Aristotelian logic, 
all universal propositions in the form of “all A’s are B’s ” 
have existential import .since they imply that there is at least 
one that is B, that is that an A exists. Such propositions 
imply the existence of at least one object to which the auh- 
ject.-term A applies. However, this implication is not accept 
ed in modern predicate calculus. Universal quantification is 
formalised as Vx (fx—gx) . ‘Tor all x, if x is f, then x is g“. 
Ihe proposition does not have exi.stenrial import, because the 
proposition ran he true even if there is no x, unlike proposi 
tions containing existential quantification. 

*\n expression 'a* may occur in a theory, we saw, 
with or without purporting to name an object. What clinches 
mairers is rather the quantification (3x) (x = a), ft is the 
existentia- quantifier, not the ‘a' itself, that carries existen¬ 
tial import. ” Quine, Ofito/.ogioul Rf^ituiuity^ 1S69, p. 94. 
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Existential instantiation 

A rule o[ inference in predicate logie ibat removes the 
exLsfeuTial quanrifier by [iroceeding from an existentially 
qua ml bed staiemcni (3 x; fx lo fa, which is an existential in- 
sianriaTion ol it. Using an example in ordinary language, it is 
a procedure to infer from “Someone is mortal” to “Socrates is 
nioriai-'. Exisienriai instantiation contrasts with existential 


(3x) fx 
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gc:tierfi]i:^aiLon f which gent^ratt^s an ffxisrentially quantified 
sTatenwiit from one of its instance,^. 

“To substiintc ‘This girl is’ lor ‘There is a girl' in 
‘There- is a girl in father’ s chair^ is to produce an existential 
instantiation of the latter. ”—Ch J. F, Williams, iVhai is K.r- 
p, 3.17. 

Existential presupposition, another name for existential im¬ 
port 

Existential proposition 

In the traditionai syllogism a proposition of the “1” form 
(Some P is Q) or the form (Some P is not Q), which 
says that something having a particular property or lacking a 
particular property exists, Russell analyses existenr.ial propo¬ 
sitions by appealing to the notion of a propositional function 
and saying that such propositions assert or deny the truth of 
at least one value of a propositional function and that their 
subject phrases are npt referring terms. For instance, “some 
men art- mortal ” can be analysed into ‘‘there is at least one 
X, such that x is a man and x is mortaF’ and “some men are 
not mortal'’ can he analysed into ‘'there is at least one x, 
such tSiai X is a man anti x is nor mortal”, d'he subject term 
in the original propositiori moves to a predicate position in the 
analysis and thus loses its referring function. Sometimes 
Russell calls existential propositions negative general propo¬ 
sitions! and they are also called existential statements. 

“In ordinary language, the words ‘some \ *a’, and 

‘lire’ (in the singular) indicates existence propositions. ” — 
Russell, Human Knosjjledge^ 194&, p. 468. 

Existential quantifier 

According to Frege, a particular categorical proposition 
in traditional logic of the form “Some S are P”, can be anal¬ 
ysed as ‘‘There is at least one thing x, such that x is S and x 
is P”. Th is can he symbolised as Ox) CSx A Px). (3x) is 
called the ‘‘existeniia] quantifier”, and means '‘There, is at 
least one thing x such that. ...” or “Something is. . . ”, An 
existential quantifier binds an open sentence into an existen¬ 
tial proposition. Along with the universal quantifier, it is one 
of the two major operators in predicate logic. For Quine, the 
only satisfactory or intelligible sense of existence involves be¬ 
ing an ohjeci which is a value of a variable bound by an exis¬ 
tential quantifier. His claim raises questions about whether 
quantification and hence existence are limited to objects in 
fir.st order predicate i.talculus. 

“The existential quantifier (3x) may be read 'At lea.st 
one object x is such that. . . — Quine , 'I'hgitriis ami 'I'hings t 
1981, 

Existential statement, see existential proposition 
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Kxistt-'tui.-Llism 



Existt^ntialism 

^3 lypti' of pViilrisopfiy, pxij^tentlalism began with the 
works of Kierkcgfiard and Nietzsche t althoiigh the term “ex- 
istcntiallsniw'as introduced by ihc French philosopitcr 
(rabriel Marcel at the end of World War 11. At that lime, ex¬ 
istentialism became a major philosophical movement in conti¬ 
nental Europe. It grew from hostility towards the modern ra¬ 
tionalism which characteri^sed the Age of Reason, This ratio¬ 
nalism claimed that reason is our highest faculty and that, it is 
capable of solving any problem. It held that the unlv'crse is a 
coherent and intelligible system which can he comprehended 
in a deductive conceptual manner. The rationalism culminal- 
eil in Hegel’s Absolute Reason. Existentialism suggests that 
such belief in reason is itself irrational and rejects all purely 
abstract thinking. Instead of ahstraction, it holds that phi¬ 
losophy should deal with the lives and experiences of individ 
uals and their historical situations. Existentialism draws a 
fundamental distinction betw'ccn essence and existence. Ra¬ 
tionalist philosophy emphasises essence as the abstract com¬ 
mon nature of things. In contrast, existentialism argues that 
existence pirecerles essence and starts its philosophical work 
from individual and particular existence. This doturinc is the 
source of its name. Existentialism is characterised by its con¬ 
cern with individuality and concreteness. 

Existentialism further distinguishi's two kinds of exi.s 
tence or being. One is the existence of things in world 
that lack free will; the other, which Heidegger called Da 
sHtit is human existence, characterised by reflection upon it¬ 
self and free choice. Belief in'the freedom of human beings is 
the most fundamental thesis of existentialism . which claims 
that the possibility of choice is the central fact of human na¬ 
ture. Existentialism takes human freedom as the basic sub¬ 
ject-matter of its philosophical analysis. In relation to this 
freedom, intentionality, emotion, the absurdity of the world 
and basic human experiences of anxiety, dread and death be¬ 
come recurrent themes of existentialism. Major exponents of 
existentialism include Karl Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel, Martin 
Heidegger. Jean-Paul Sartre, Maurice Merleau-Ponty and 
Albert Camus. These authors present different exisTcniialist 
perspectives. They are even divided into (Christian existen¬ 
tialists (Jaspers and Marcel) and atheistic existentialists (the 
others mentioned above). Exisientialiam had important influ¬ 
ence in literature and other artfnrms in Europe. Sometimes, 
existentialism is called philosophy of existence. 

”What IS at the very heart and centre of existentialism, 
IS the absolute character of the free commitment, hy which 
every man realises himself in realising a type of humanity—a 
commitment always understandable, lo no matter whom in 
no matter what epoch and its bearing upon the relativity of 
the cultural pattern which may result from such absolute 
commjtmenf. ” —Sartre, Humanism (rr. by 
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Eiisttntiel]--e:iistentklf.‘ disiinctoii 



Mairei ) . 1948, p. A7. 

ExUtentietl-existentiale iListinctun, see onut'' 0 -ornologicaI 
distuu'tifm 

t^xistenz 

A Gfiriiian icrin having a different meannig from its I’-ng- 
lish eq].!iva[ent '^ejtiscenreTfs spet'ific connotations may he 
cract'd to Scheliing and Kierkegaard, but it was bronghi: t.o 
prominence by Karl Jaspers, who contrasted and 

Dasi--^in. (xsntrary to Heidegger, he characterised fCasein as 
the empirical nature of a human being and the object of theo- 
retiiral rcficcrion* C)ti his view, is authentic being or 

the genume self. It is what is just mine. This authentic and 
unique self is infinitely open to new possibilities and cannot 
be thought conceptually by means of clear and distinct ideas. 
Tt is a self which is experienced and lived. E.Ti.<t^:n.z is inter¬ 
nally related to transcendence, on which it is direirted , and it 
is realized through freedom. For Jaspers, Exisiens: and free 
dom are always interchangeable, ExL^txriz is the ground for 
being, for freedom of thought and for action. 

is what never bectmtes object . the origin from 
which issues my thinking and acting, that where of I speak in 
ideas which discern nothing. -Jaspers, , 1932, 

1. p. 15. 


Kxnlerit 

cfrcjm (rreek; f^xotfirikrm. outer, external .Aristotle 
called his polished and published writings, most of which 
were in the style of Platonic dialogues, bis exoteric writings. 
They wnire intended Lo he read by the public and non-spe.ctal ■ 
ists outside his school. In contrast, the Hellenistic .Aris¬ 
totelian commentators introduced the term esoteric (from 
Greek: f.^^oi^rikos inner) for Aristotle's treatises which were 
not published except as textbooks within the school and 
which were accessible only to a small circle of his own disci¬ 
ples, When Andronics edited Aristotle's completed works in 
the firsi century AH, he did not include the exoteric wrir- 
mgs. This might be ihc. reason for their loss, and they sur¬ 
vive only in a few fragments. Later on, exoteric docridnes 
and rituals w'ere easily accessible and understood by the pub¬ 
lic, while esoteric doctriney and ftl.uais were secret and mys¬ 
terious and conveyed only to a small inner circle. 

“ I here arc exiernal goods and goods of the soul, ... a 
distinction wdiich wc also draw in exoteric writings, " - Aris¬ 
totle, Emirmsan hjfios-, 12l8li34, 
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ExperieiilLfdl proposition 


Expected utility 

The likelihood of the varinu^i po-Ssiblc outcomes of an act 
and their value lor ihe agent. Under many eircumBtances , an 
agent may he faced with several possible courses of action. 
I’o decide wliich course of action he should take * the agent, 
if he is rariunal, shnuhl calctiiate the expected utility of each 
act and rheit perform the avadable action with the highest ex¬ 
pected utility. Expected utihry thus serves as a major reason 
for a raticmal ac:. Rut the ca leu hi non of expected utility in¬ 
volves some paradoxes* such as Mewcomb’s paradox, and 
the St, Petersburg paradox. 

‘‘The expected nrility of an acr is the sum of all the uiili- 
ries that might accrue from its performance, each multiplied 
by the probabiHiy that the act will produce that utility. 
.Ackermann , HetieJ o.nd Knon.'Lf.dp:c y 1973, p. 4 ;>h 


f'xperience 

[from fTreek: t^mpirie and l.atni: ^:Tpyf>.rienUci \ That 
which contrasts to w'hat is merely thought or to what is ac:- 
cepted on the basis of niitpority or tradition. In philosophy, 
experience is generally what we perceive by the senses (sen¬ 
sory experience), what w'e learn from others, or whatever 
comes from external sources or from inner reflection. In this 
sense, experience is associated with observation and experi¬ 
ment. Lmpiricism stresses that, our knowledge must be based 
on experience, hut rationalism claims that experience is a po¬ 
tential source of error and prefers rational certainty to mere 
empirical generalisation, Tn ordinary usage, for every experi¬ 
ence ihere nnist be -simieTning experienced that is independent. 
01 the subject of experience. But in philosophy, the relation 
between experience as a state of conscioiiane'^s and indepen¬ 
dent objects of experience becomes a focus of debate. There 
must be something given in experience, yet the staius of the 
given 1 .-, very controversial. Different answers respectively 
ground positions such as realism, idealism and scepticism. 
'The different w^ays of understanding the given also involve 
different ways of understanding the notion of sense data, 
There is ;nso debate about the relation between experience 


and theo] y. Starting w-dth Kant, there has been a tendency to 
deny an account of experience as hare sensation that is unpro¬ 
cessed l)y thought. Tn modern pfiilosophy of mind a major 
theme, which bears on many theoretical issues, concerns the 
alleged privacy of an experience as an event know^able only to 
US possessor and the possibility of pub he access to that expe¬ 


rience. 


"Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowl¬ 
edge J T(, this 1 answer, in one word, from iLrpp.neni'f", in 
that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it uhiinat<rly 
dertves imelf. " -Roeke, /In E;^ 5 ay CV 
diT^taridi}}g y IT, 1, 2. 
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Experii-ntia) proposifinn. .-.norher term (or basic proposition 
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(If jjro^oroj >trntciice 

Experimental ism 

A term for Dcws^y’^ form of pragmatism ^ whirh he also 
trrilleci iiistrnmentfiliarn or praeticalism, Dewey believed that 
the pattern amJ sTainlard for knowledge should be modern 
science artd modern scientific meihods» in partirnlar the 
method of experiment. His thinking focuses on the analysis 
and evah.satiori of experiment. He daime(d that the task of 
philosophy is the critical evaluation of belief and that the 
function of concepts is practical. Problem solving is an exper- 
nnem in coping with ever new sitnavA.ms. Knowdedge can on¬ 
ly be understood within its context arid must be ju.stific;d in 
pracLical matters. Experimentalism is a theory of knowledg(c. 
It jtlac-fs cn'.[jhasis on direct action and scientific control and 
concerns methods and consequences. Dewey's Halms have 
pia.yed an important role in .'\rnerit:an intellectual culture. 
His emplia.sLs on experiment corrects an excessive concenrra 
tion on theory and observation in rival approaches to science. 

‘■Since tlm iiieLbod of modern science culm [nates in ex- 
perimeruation t IDewey’s philosophy becomes pre eminently 
the philosophy of experiment. It becomes experimentaltsm. ” 
— W e r k m e L s' e r , A flhUj ry o, / P h ii osoph icu t Id e a s in A mf ri - 
ca. 13-19, p. 542. 

, see explanation 


Explanan\ y see explanation 


Explanation 

An account characteristically telling us w^hy something 
exists or happens (jr must exist or happen. To explain is to 
increase knowledge, remove perplexity and diminish sur- 
jmise. All iheories have the function of explaining, but the 
nature of exphimition is a pbi[os(ophical issue. In an explana¬ 
tion, the thing being explained is called the ejplanandum^ 
and the things used to explain ir are called the An 

explanation is a general conclusion about the e.rplanandu 7 n 
derived from the e./rplanam^. The standard view about the na¬ 
ture of scientific explanation is the covering law model of ex¬ 
planation. This view was proposed by Mill and fully elabo¬ 
rated by riempel, and it holds that to explain is to put a par¬ 
ticular event under a general lawn This model Is further di¬ 
vided imo two types. For deduct!ve-nomological explanation, 
if a lawt Is dt-termiiiistic, we may deduce an explanation of an 
event from ‘he law and the antecedent conditions. For sraiis- 
tical exp'laiiaTion, if a lawt is probabilistic or statistical, the 
exp] ana non i.s probabilistic* h)ne difficulty faced by the cov- 
fring model is how to explain the highesi; level of general 
laws. Various alternative views about explanation have been 
developed. Some jdiilosophers suggest a cau.sal approach, 
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Exiihintitirjn sketch 



ilirtL to cxpliiLin to identify the underlying mecha¬ 
nisms that produce events, states and regularities. Others 
btdieve in at to explain is to provide a coherent unification of 
Jihemimena, Still others argue that explanation needs to he 
adjusted lo the epistemic or pracrical needs of the audience. 
There is debate ahoiit whether explanation requires necessity 
C thus ruling out statistical explanation) and about how 
claims to natural nriccssity could be justified. There is also 
debare o\^er liilthey’s contrast between scientific explarialion 
and histoaical understanding. Some argue that particularistic 
historical explanation and narrative explanation differ in kind 
front explanation in terms of laws. To explain a liuTtaan ac¬ 
tion is nornially to appeal to the beliefs and desires which 
provide the agent’s reasons for so acting, 'Whether this kind 
of cxplanariitn can conform to the covering law model is also 
a matter of controversy, 

“An individual fact is said to be explained, by polniing 
out its cause, that by stating the law or laws of causation, of 
w^hich its production is an instance. ” Thf^ Works 

of John Su(£irt Mill ^ Vll. p. 4^14. 

Kvpianatitm sketch 

.A ttrin introduced by Carl Ilcntpel) who argues iliat the 
paradigm of scientific explanation is given by the covering 
law model. According to this model, we explain a partieular 
event Ity bringing it under a general covering lawn Hem pel 
claims that histttrical explanaficm also conforms to this pat¬ 
tern. How^ever. there are rarely general laws in liistory in the 
way that there are general natural scientific law's, and nor 
mally hisLorians do nor explain particular actions by appealtng 
to any universal law, 'J'heretore. rhere seems to be a limiia- 
tion to apjdyitig a model of scientific explanation to the w'ork 
of hisiorisns. Hempel recognises this limitarion. hut main 
tains that historical explanation and scientific cx pit nation re¬ 
main the same type in principle. They differ only because sci¬ 
entists seek to offer full explanations, while historians offer 
explanation sktuches. which vagtudy and mcompletelv ap¬ 
proximate fully warranted scieiitific explanations. An expla¬ 
nation sketch IS an outline of w'hat a hill explanation would 
be if it C'udd bt' discovered. The validity of an explanation 
sketch relies on its capacity lo indicate what rnus: he done in 
order to iransform it inio a completely saiisfactory explana¬ 
tion, In spite o1 the attractions of a unified account of expla¬ 
nation , many philosophers of history have (juestioned the ad¬ 
equacy of The explanation sketch model and have explored ah- 
Tcrnative accounts of historical explanatioii, 

“What tin:- explanatory analysis of historicai events of¬ 
fers is, then, in most cases not an explanation in one of ih<: 
meanings dtrvelopcd above. but something that might be 
called an ejptunaliim ^^krich.^ Such a sketch consists of a more 
or less vague indicarion of the laws and iirhial conditions con¬ 
sidered as reicvaijl , and needs ‘fiHiiig oul ’ in f>rdr:r to turn 
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Lino f: tLill-ficHgecl explanstidn. ”—Hempel t Function of 

General Law in History*^, in Gardiner (ed), Th('<irr.ts of His¬ 
tory* 1359, p, 35L 

Explanation / linders^tanding, see understanding / expian- 
atiori 

Explication 

A rerrn introduced by Carnap for the modificarioti or re¬ 
placement of HQ expres.&ion of natural language or a pre-iheo- 
retie concept by a logically or theoretically more explicit ex¬ 
pression or concept. The purpose of explication is to reduce 
or elinmnate vagueness or anibigi.tity or to establish the logical 
relation between an expression and other explicit expressions 
in a domain. Whal is lo be modified is called the expLican- 
dum * and ir is replaced by the erpiic.atum. In analytic philos¬ 
ophy. explication, as a synonym for analysis or explanation* 
has been considered to be the main task of logical analysis. 

“By ihe explication of a familiar but vague concept we 
mean its replacement by a new exact concept. ” -Carnap, 
Mleaning and Heces,sity , 19'17 , p. 7. 

Rxpheit (lerinition 

An explicit definition defines a term by rneans of other 
terms and states directly and explicitly its intension^ the nec¬ 
essary and sufficient conditions for the term’s applicability. 
An explicit definition is equivalent to the word being defined. 
As ;i result, the df]inif^ndum and the deftme.ns become inter- 
rbpngcahle in any context without a change of meaning. I'or 
instance, that “'man is a rational aninial'” is an explicit; defini¬ 
tion. So, w^hcrever we use the term '‘man”, we cati subsii- 
tiJto "rational animal” for it. An explicit definition is what 
we nornvilly understand a definition to be, Tt can be contrast 
ed to an implicit definition, which defines a term by stating 
that it i.- implied by certain axioms rather than by directly 
stating Its intension. 

“An explicit definition is a rule legitimising sufxstiLution 
of one symbol for another, and in virtue of such a rule the 
defined symbol may always be eliminated and replaced by the 
definiens without change of meaning of the sentence in which 
it occurs. ” - Pap, t:ie.*fu;nis of Aiudyf.k Fhihsophy, 19-19, 
p. 28S. 

Exportation 

A principle of inference w'hich states that a conditional 
statement having conjunctive antecedents can be replaced by 
a conditional siarcmenc having conditional consetpients. 
Fiom ihc premise ‘Lf p and q, then r” |..(p A q) t j , we can 
conclude 'bf p, then if q then r” p -»■ C q— r) L This infer¬ 
ence is indeed a slHcl implication and can therefore be 
expresscLi as [ (pAq) * r] ^ ^ ( [p ^ (q ^ r)\ The re¬ 
verse of rbf.s inference is also true and is called importation. 
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ET^ten&ion 


**lf p implif;s p and q implu^s q , than if pq implies r, then 
p implies that q implies r- This i?. , * nailed exportation. — 
Russell > Prificiph-'S vf i^athef^i^uiics, 1937 » p, 16. 

Expression theory 

A theory* developed by Croce, Cassirer, Santayana, 
Dewey, Collingwood and Duicasse.j holdtng that all works of 
art are expressions of the emotions and feelings of Ihcir 
artists. I'he properties of an artwork can be designated by 
the same words which desigttate the feelings, emotions, atti¬ 
tudes and moe;ds of human beings. Artisiic creation origi¬ 
nates with the highly specific but chaotically indeterminate 
emotional states of an artist. Such a state drives an artist to 
endeavour to articulate, -clarify and stabilise this emotion or 
feeling. An artwork is the iniiLiliorialising of this feeling arid 
[he embodiment of it m some definite and tangible concrete 
form. Hence artistic creation is a process of achieving selfex- 
pressEt'm. ffeauty is successful expression. For instance, the 
mciantng of a musical work is its expression of a psychotogical 
state or quality, such as fortitude, melancholy or gaiety. 
The ap[ireciation of art requires us to retrieve the psychologi 
cal states undergone by ihe artist during creation. 

J he expression theory rejects any instrumentalist view 
of art. It argues that the production of ati is not a mailer of 
(eelmique, which is essential only for crafts, rather than for 
art proper. The concrete form of an artwork is merely a vehi¬ 
cle for communicating artistic feeling, This theory is influ¬ 
enced by HegeDs idealism and a version of it has heeti associ¬ 
ated wHih Freudian psychological theory. Ti has been criti¬ 
cised for ignoring the capaeliy for art to express religious and 
phii'-'■■oplncal ideas as well as ihe artist’s emolions and for ig¬ 
noring the individuality and peculiarities of artworks. Critics 
also point out that judging a w'ork of art does viot require One 
10 recrcfue the psychological processes involved in its prodtic- 
tion. 

Expression tht;ory, in replacing ihe beauty ihtrOry of 
art and the concept of art as imitaiion, whether of a naiural- 
isiic reality or a beautifiii reality, found the essence of art to 
he in the very process of expression Itself. —Hofstadter, 
'rf-ui.h nfic/ Art ^ 1965 , p. 13 , 

Extended logic, sec deviant logic 


Extended substance, see Thinking .substance 


Extension 

In contrast to intension, conootation or meanttig, but 
somctifiies used as a synonym for denotation or reference. 
Ibc extension of a general term or a predicate expression is 
I he class or rhe range of entities of which the general term or 
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pren]]i'^j[(-' i? rriKi or to which thiy Tcrni applies. 

For cxr.mple^ cT^tt^osioTi ot the. general term ‘^'green^* is 
rhe whole ^^e^ of things o\ which Ir is true To say that they are 
green. Tnt- exiensir^n of a proper narrie is rhc individual ob¬ 
ject to v-diich ii refers, For instance - England is the extension 
of ihc T(‘rm “Englanrl”. Frege held that a proposition also has 
an extension, namely its truth-value. Something is railed ex- 
leiisionai ii it pertains \o extension. 

“I'he extension of a term ... is the set. of things to 
which it is applicable. ” ■—W. and M. Kneale, The Deveh^p- 
r»eni. oj Logic, 1962? p. 318, 

Extension (mmaphysics) 

For Descartes geometihc extension in length. breadth 
and depth is the defining characteristic of mauT.r or corporeal 
substance, just as thought is of thinking substances, Exten¬ 
sion and thought are re.specTivcly the principal properties or 
attributes of the two suhstancos, for they constitute the 
essence of matter and mind, .A body may extend in many 
ways and this is the grounding of the various preiperties of 
matter. Hut ah these are simply modes of cxtimsion. This 
idea is echoed by Spinoaa who also believed that extension 
and thinking are two attributes of substance. To explain 
physical pbemuriena in terms of rho modifications of rhe sim¬ 
ple geoinetricril attributes of extension is to replace, the 
scholastic nouon of substantial form. 

“Hy ‘extension' wx mean whatever has length, breadth 
and depth, [I'aving aside the fjuestion whether ii ts a real 
hedy or merely a space."' -hJescartes, The Thilonophicat 
Wnfifig^. Ctr. fiy Cotringham c.x al. ), voh 1, 1989, p. 59. 

Kxttnsional logic, ser^ iritensional logic 


Kxtensiomili^ini 

An a]ipr:-i;Hch in the philosophy of logic atid semantics, 
a ssoc [.■■■, led with hrt.'gi', Kussell, (’arnap and especially 
QiiiiK:' :haT r'etha.xs the iniLirL.-^iOnn] lo the exteiisinnal. Inten- 
sioiial nucning presufiposes tht‘ existence of meant enrities 
find IS dcffoable only in terms of (irher inteiisiona; ideas. Tn 
eojiirasi , rxiensiona! meaning implies that terms soSciy des- 
ignao- existem objeds and that co designating terms are in¬ 
ter:'hange a hh- in any syn tactical co tit ext withouT. los.s of 
trut h-va!'s.e '-<.i.j/ca -:ceriti.itc). Kxtcnstonalism argues tViat the 
idea :>1 m.'.en^iorial nicaning is ohscure and a myth and sug- 
gt-.'.ts r:i?Lt legitimate .scientific theoiy can only he extfmsional. 
Ii rejects riiicreoce to non-existent objects and propositional 
atiiiudes expressed in intcnsional terms. This theorv is based 
on the tnesis o' extcn.siomdiiy formulated by Carnap, wdnich 
Slates tl'nit once the obscuriiies and confusions of orditJary 
language are revealed and all non-existents are excluded, all 
sentences made in an intensional language can be trarislated 
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Extciisiorialily T thtjsis uf 


(^nTirf'ly into ,'^.n exte.n'^ian^il langurige. EKtetisionali^^m has 
been furiher developed by Quine, who suggesis that an ade- 
(■piate logie :^hoidd eliminate ail intentional contexts auch as 
propositional attitudes . quotational and modal ccmtexts be¬ 
cause they tail to permit quantiheation and fail to support the 
stihsritution 'i^t^rnate of extensionally codesignaring 

terms. 

'■‘ExtenSLOnalistru as we are using this term, is a versioit 
of scepticism, about the scientitic feasibility of attempting to 
explicate the concept of meaning. According to the exten- 
sioiialist position, the logical form of sentences and expres¬ 
sions in natural language can be accounted for on the basis of 
the concept of cxrcnsion. without recourse to the concept of 
meaning.” ■Katz, Semantic I'hf^ory ■, 1972, p, 233, 

Kxtensionality, nxinm of 

A postulate of set theory formulated by Zermclo which 
states that two sets or classes are identical it and only if they 
have the s anic members. Any sets A and B which are alike in 
members arc ideiuical. Hence, a set is determined by its 
members. This axiom is a form of the indiscernibility of iden¬ 
ticals or L^eibniit’s law, according to which if two things are i- 
dentica!, their properties are the same. 

"One axiom that we shall certainly want in some form or 
other is that of extensionality, also known as that of fVt'if- 
limmtheii or definiteness; classes are the same whose mem¬ 
bers are the siinieT’ Quine. Set I’heory and its Logic i. 
1963, p, 30. 
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Flxtensionality. thesis of 

A thesis introduced by Carnap and providing the basis 
for cxtensiontiUsni. It states that fmee the ohstuirities and 
confusions of ordinary language are revealed and all non-exis- 
tents are 'excluded, all scLiiences formed in an intensional lan¬ 
guage can be translated entirely into an extcnsional language, 
h’nr any nonextonsional system there is an extcnsional system 
into which it can be translated, In an extensional system, 
given any statement .t whiteh contains a proposition /> as a 
part, W'C rail substilntti for p any other proposition wdiich has 
the same truth-value as p without altering the truth-value of 
■T. Thus. in any staiemem abour a propositional function, 
any formally equivalent function may be substituted without 
changing the truth value of the statement. Accordingly, 
.''tatenierits in any language can be iran.slated while keeping 
the same truth-value. This thesis, however, is not irue of 
propositions asserting propositional attitudes. 

e will nf>w formulate the thesis of extensionality in a 
w'QV which is ai ihc same linic more complete and less ambi¬ 
tious, namely, a universal language of science may be exien 
sional; or, more exactly; for every given intensioiial lan¬ 
guage Si. an extensional language S; may be constructed such 
that Si can be translated into S.. ’* —Carnap, The Logical 
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Syjtta-T of Lan^utzK*-’’* 1937 * p- 245. 

Extensivt^ magnitude 

For Kant 1 extensive magnitudes are the spatial-temporal 
dimensions whieh can he used to measure things of certain 
types. Tn contrast* intensive magnitudes are degrees of inten- 
siveness of a sense experience and are matters of quality 
rather than rjiiantity, A physical object has extensive magni¬ 
tude* while heauty has an intensive magnitude. Kant held 
that the principal feature of the axioms of intuition is that 
'‘all imuitions are extensive magnitudes^' and that the princi¬ 
pal feature of the anticipations of perception is that “in all ap¬ 
pearances* the real that is an object of sensation has intensive 
magnitude, that is* a degree”. 

“I entitled a magnitude extensive when the representa¬ 
tion of the parts makes possible, and therefore necessarily 
precedes, the representation of the whole. ■”—Kant. Crifiqut^ 
of Pure Reason, B203. 

Exterrmi perception, see inner perception 


External point of view, see internal point of view 


External property, see right (Kant) 


External question^i, see internal questions 


External relation 

When A stands in relation R to B, if R is not a constitu¬ 
tive element of either A or B- it is an external and unessen 
rial relation, for ir is a contingent matter for A and B to he 
related in this way. Otherwise, the relation is an intrinsic or 
internal relation. The distinction between external and inter¬ 
nal relations can be traced to the Hume^s distinction between 
relations of fact and relations of ideas* and became a major 
argumeni for the rejection of absolute Idealism by Moore and 
Russell and a poinc of contcmiion between Roycu’s idealism 
and neo-rcalism. Aircording to idealism, the existence of 
things depends on their being experienced, and hence the re¬ 
lation between the things and experience of them is inrcrnal. 
Hut realism claims that things exist outside of experience and 
arc connected with consciousness hy external relations, Thi^ 
contents of things arc not made up of their relations to con¬ 
sciousness. I he knowledge relaiion is not cont-liluLive of the 
objects of knowledge. The nature of reality cannor be in¬ 
ferred merely from the nature of knowledge. For realism, 
the idealist view of the internal relrition between knowing and 
known involves an egocentric predicament. 
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Ejiternalissm 


'W rcLatioT\ is mternal - Eis 1 shall use the tfirn^ j wht^n 
given certain terms wii:h ceriairt nainres* the relation must 
hold between the terms. It holds *in every possible world^ 
r.hfit cnnrr'.ins those terms and where these terms have these 
natares. With an external relation there is no such necessi¬ 
ty. ** ---Armsi.rong, . 1989, p. 41. 

External world 

The external world comprises the system of things and 
events external to our perceptions. Since perception is rela¬ 
tive to one individual, other persons may also be parts of the 
external world. The. central philosophical problem about the 
external worhi is as follows. Since perception is the only 
channel by which we as subjects are connected with the 
world. how Ho we know whether perception gives us correct 
reports about the worldv Formulated another way , the prob¬ 
lem becomes how to make sense of perceptual statements. 
Our experience does not seem to be any different when it cor- 
rt^ctly represents the external world and when it does not. 
Can we directly perceive (he external world, or must there be 
a medium of sense-data? This is one of the most important 
philosopliicfL! issues, and various major philosophical doc¬ 
trines, suidi as realism, phenomenalism and scepticism, arise 
from our attempts to solve problems about tmr knowledge of 
tht' external w'orld, 

“The experient himself has no way of telling, internally 
to his experience, whether the relationship holds between the 
immediate content of his experience and what it represents, 
'bhls makes acute the so-called problem of the external 
world.” - Danto , Analypcal Fhiiosophy of La nguage^ 1963, 
p. 111. 


Kxternalism 

A theory of epistcmic justification which is opposed to 
internahsm. It <.icnies that the justification of a belief rer^uires 
the believer to be aware of the cognitive process of ihc given 
htdief. Tnternalism, which holds that one must have this 
awareness, has difficulty in explaining the ascription of 
knowledge to unsophisticated adults or to young children, 
and in explaining some classical problems such as induction, 
Kxternalism suggests instead that the nature of a belief is at 
least partly determined hy rhe surrounding objective world, 
rather than solely subjectively. Therefore justification re-- 
quires the consideration of factors external to one’s con¬ 
sciousness, K.xternalisrn thus links justification to truth. 
There are various ftirnis of externevUsm, and the most infiu- 
enrial include reliabili.sm, which claims that justification de¬ 
pends on the feiiahility of the cognitive process generating 
the belief, and probahllism which claims that justification 
should he evaluated in terms of probability. Tn the philoso¬ 
phy of language, exiernallsm claims that to understand a sen¬ 
tence .S de.scriptively is to know under what conditions S is 
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trap. 

"'J'he ext^^rnalifit . . . insists that a belief can be justified 
even though the kriower is ignorant of that justifittuiion, — 
Maddy, Rcali.'im in Mathf^.mutics ^ 1990* p. 73. 

Kxternulism (ethics) 

hth.ical external ism Calso called motivational exterrtalism) 
holds that the justification of an action is separate from t.hc 
motivation, for the former is merely an issue about the de¬ 
gree to which an action conforms vvith the best moral princi¬ 
ples. A person’s htdief that he ought to do something is the 
reason for him to do that thing* regardless of w'herher he has 
minivation. To recognise a moral truth is one thing* and to 
he motivated by it is rjuite another. Kxiernalism is opposed 
to utteriirjlism (also called motivational internaiism) which 
maintains that we accept s moral truth only if we have at 
least a ptirna jacie motivation for acting under the guidance 
of that ntoral truth. 

“hxicrnalism holds . . . that the necessary motivation is 
[lot supplied by ethical principles and jiidgeraents themselves, 
and that an additional psychological sanction is required to 
motivate our compliaiicr;. — Nagcl, The Possibility of AUrn- 
v-w; * 1970, p. 7. 

Kxtra hiimati fcrtilizutinn* another expression for in intro 
ii'rtiiizLitiim 


Kxtrinsic value 

Alst; called instrumental value or extrinsic good, the 
value w'hii'h is pursued not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of sonn-rhing clst^, cspeciadly for the beneficial consequences 
u vcill bring about, it is contrasted with mtrinsii' value, 
which is pursued in and for itself, A tiling has an extrinsic 
value betotusc it is a means to i he achievement of intrinsic 
value or because Li in some sense contributes to such achieve¬ 
ment, For ins lance, if w^e exercise for tlie sake of health, ex¬ 
ercise IS cxirinsically valuable while health is intrinsically 
valuable. One thing can sonietimes be both intrinsically and 
extrinsicaily valuable, 

*'The intrinsically valuable is usually described as that 
which is good in itself or good for its own sake? the extririsi- 
cally valuable, as that which has value as instrumental to 
s<imething else. -(h h L.ewis , Aj: Analysis oj K-naiJolcd 

and Valitatii>n^ 1946, p. 382. 
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Fact 

[from Latin factum originally something donf^, a 
or an action[ Starting in the seventeenth century, a fact is 
described as a set of objects m the objective world related in 
cerrain w'ays which can be stated by a proposition or judge¬ 
ment. The constituents of facts are things and qualities or re¬ 
lations. While things are named but not asserted» facts are 
asserted but not named. Facts must be expressed by a sen¬ 
tence rather than by a single term. Facts are objects of 
propositions and decide their truth or falsity. Wittgenstein 
claims in his I'ractaius that the w-orld is the totality of facts, 
nor of things and that the ultimate constituents of the world 
are aton'iic facts. 

Facts ran fie cither positive (.the s is p) or negative (the 
s is not p). W e ran also distinguish between particular facts 
('the s is p) rmd universal facts Call s's are p) and between 
brute facts (which involve no rules or institurions, such as 
the fart that 1 raise my hand) and institutional facts (which 
depend on rules or institutions, such as the fact that 1 
promise). There is also a distinction between fact (what is) 
and value (what ought to be). The view that facts are inde¬ 
pendent of propositions and that the truth and fabity of 
propositions is determined by whether they are paired with 
the facts tvhich they state is central to the correspondence 
theory of truth. 

‘^Wc express a fact, for example, when wc say that a 
certain thing has a certain property, or that it has a certain 
relation to another thing: but the thing which has the prop¬ 
erty or the relation is not what I call a Tact L ” —Russell, 
Lo^ic and Knois^ledge 1956. p. 183. 

Fact./ value gap, see is ./ ought gap 


Factidty 

Heidegger held that facticity comprises the concrete situ¬ 
ations and the ouhurai and histoi'ical contexts into which Ba- 
^i'ln finds itstdf thrown a priori and which constitute the con¬ 
crete limitations of human possibilities. As one component of 
care, facriciiy is a mode of Being of Daiiein. In contrast, Hei¬ 
degger celled what are merely maTcrial and non-human condi¬ 
tions facuuality. Dasein exists not factually, bur facricaily, 
lls facticity indicates that Bai^ein cannot transcend its con¬ 
crete situations as a ftta^ floating spirit, but must have its Be- 
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iiiR in the world, Fac:titity is disclosed by one of Dai>ei.7i*'^ ex- 
lijientiako, that is irs stale ol' mind. For Sartre» facticity was 
ihf? SCI of farts relevaii!. nr given to the person, fnr example 
his physical characteristics, hts parents and his unique posi¬ 
tion. It represents the contingency of human existence and 
belongs to heing-in-irseLf, According to Sart.rc, ibis finitude 
of human existence does not determine our freedom or our 
fundamental project, Instead, it is the basis upon which we 
make our free choices, An infiniie being does nor need to ex¬ 
orcise choice, and human choice consists precisely in discov¬ 
ering a personas faciicity and seeking to negate or surpass its 
limitations towards existing as an ideal seH-determinating be¬ 
ing. 

“'The concept of ‘facticity’ implies that an entity ‘with- 
in-the--world’ has Being-in-the-world iti such a w’ay that it 
can understand itself as bound up m irs Mestiny ’ with the 
Being of those entities which it encounters wtlhin its own 
world, ” ■ ■ Heidegger, Being and 'Fhne (tr. Macquarric and 
Robinson), 1962, p. &2. 

Factual phenomenalism, see phenomenalism 
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Faculty 

[from Latin; faeulta^, derived from facilt.s, easy f 
face-re. make; Greek dunartinZ Aristotle gave two definitions 
for facultv; (i) a power or function of soul to cause some¬ 
thing, such as volition, sense, and intellect: and (ii) a po¬ 
tentiality which would he s-Ciualised by form. Both Aris¬ 
totelian senses persisted through medieval philosophy to 
modern philosophy, but faculty has. come increasingly to be 
used in ihe first sense. Kant disringuished the faculties (Ger¬ 
man ■ X^erf-nof^en') of the soul* \vhjch include the faculties- of 
knowledge, feeling of pleasure and displeasure, and desire, 
and the facultic.s of cognition* wBich include the lower facul¬ 
ties of sensihiLity and the higher faculties of reason, judge¬ 
ment. and understanding* He then established analogies be¬ 
tween tho faculties of soul and the higher faculties of cogni¬ 
tion. The faculty of knowleilge is related to that of under¬ 
standing. and both arc applied to rhe area of nature. The fac¬ 
ulty of reason is related to that of desire, and both are ap¬ 
plied to area of freedom. The faculty of judgement is related 
to the feeling of pleasure and displeasure, and both are ap¬ 
plied to the area of art. Modern ptiychologists have criticised 
the use of the notion of faculty, but the extent to which this 
calls for revision in Kantian doctrine is uncertain* An appeal 
to the notion of faculty in doing fihilo.sophy was popular in 
German idealism* but wvis attacked by Nietzsche. 

In an extended sense* since the middle ages a faculty has 
been a part of the structure of a University* In the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the faculties of law, 
mediciijf: and theology were considered to be the higher facul- 
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Faith 


ties and the faculty of phljo-sophy was considered to belong to 
the lower faculties because it was only propaedeutic to the 
above studies, 

“It is best* 1 ihink* to confine the use of the word 'fac¬ 
ulty ^ exclusively to iilrimaTe and irreducible powers of the 
mind. Used in this way . . . the reference of mental process to 
faculties, e. g, to faculiies of cognitiont conation, and feel¬ 
ing, seems unexceptionable. " -Campbell, On SelfhooJ and 
(ladhood, 1957, p. 119* 

Fairness 

Fcp:al , proportional and impartial treatment . constitut 
ing a virtue of any institution which involves the distrilmtion 
of goods and responsibilities, Aristotle distinguished between 
a general notion of justice, as the obedience to laws and regu 
lations, and a particular notion of justice, as the fair distribu¬ 
tion of honours and money. This particular notion of justice 
connects justice with fairness, a bond which is fully exploited 
by John Rawls, who claims in his 1958 paper '"Justice as 
Fairness ' that the most basic and important idea in the con¬ 
ception of justice is fairness. The contemporary discussion of 
fairness is directed against utilitarianism which emphasises 
the total amount of utility in a given consequential state of af¬ 
fairs, but Ignores the issue of whether that utility is dis¬ 
tributed fairJy among individuals. In contrast to traditional 
contractualism which considers consent to be the only basis 
for political obligation, the notion of fairness also provides an 
independent source for obligation. For if a person partici¬ 
pates in and benefits from a rule-governed, co-operative and 
just society, that person has a duty to follow the rules. This 
is called the principle of fairness, but it is claimed by some 
critics TO lead to tyrannical oppression of individuals. 

Now by definition the requirements specified by the 
principle of fairness are the obligations. All obligations arise 
in this way, Rawls, A 7 heory of Ju.'tticei 1971. p* 112. 

Faith 

Ltrom Laiiu: fides^ also meaning trust or loyaltyj Vol¬ 
untary acceptance of view.s which are not supported rationally 
or empirically or which cannot be so supported, especially in 
association with religious belief. Faith is therefore contrasted 
with philosophical and scientific knowledge. The term be¬ 
came Phil osophit:ally promineni with Paul, who rook ii ay a 
C.hristian arritude of belief in the words or works of Christ. 
Paul’., coaeepjtion of faith as the gift of God w'as greatly de¬ 
veloped by Augustine and .Aquinas. How to recoiieile the ten 
Sion between faith and knowledge ha.s been a major philo- 
.sophical theme .since medieval times. For Kant, faith is the 
acceprance of transcendental ideas, God, freedom and im¬ 
mortality , which are beyond the realm of experience and are 
therefore not objects of theoretical knowledge. They never¬ 
theless play a great role in moral affairs. Hegel, Kierkegaard 
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and Nieiz^i'he all dealt ejctensively with the topic of faith. 
Faitli i^ an ethical term for keeping promises. 

"For by grace you have been saved through faith; and 
this is not your own doing; it is the gift of God, —Paul * in 
Aeti' , Ephesians, 2 * S. 

Fallacy 

! from Latin: faiiax* deceptive 1 A term for a seemingly 
valid bi.it actually erroneous argument or piece of reasoning. 
An invalid i[ifereiit'e which occurs as a result of mistakes tn 
the logical form of an argument gives rise to formal fallacy. 
Formal fallacies are violations of the formal rules of inference 
and arc dealt with in formal logic. More often, fallacies arise 
informally. They do not involve a mistake in formal infer¬ 
ence, bur arise from the misapplication of c. contextual 
method or a tactic to get a conclusion accepted. The investi¬ 
gation of informal fallacies is an important part of logic be¬ 
cause we must learn to avoid them if logic can be trusted. 
Each of th(; various principal types of informal fallacy re¬ 
ceives an entry in this dictionary, 

fallacy is an argunient which appears to be conclusive 
when it is not, ” Joseph, Arj Introduction to Logic, 1916, 
p- 566. 

Fallacy of accent 

A fallacy originally noticed by Aristotle in which an ar¬ 
gument proceeds to a conclusion by changing the syllabic ac¬ 
cent of a word and hence causing its meaning to be changed. 
Such an argument is, of course, invalid. It is later expanded 
to cover cases in w-hich One argues by emphasising different 
parts ot a ^ientence hence changing its meaning. It is also 
called the fallacy of emphasis, and usually occurs in spoken 
language. 

"“The fallacy of accent is committed w-hetiever a state¬ 
ment is accented in such a way as to change its meaning, and 
is employed In an argument. ” —Carney and Scheer. Funda- 
i-fuoital.': of Lo^ic* 1974, 2'"'ed. , p. .54. 
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Fallacy of accident 

Aristotle claimed that it is a fallacy to take an accidental 
property to be an essential one. The most often quoted ex¬ 
ample IS; " This dog is yours; this dog is a father: therefore 
this dog is your father”. A fallacy of accident later came to 
be eonsidcred erroneous reasoning from a gormral rule to a 
particular case having accidental circumstances which prevent 
the general mk from applying to it unless the general rule i.s 
(]Ualificd in s'fnie way. hor instance, ^‘It is a virtue to tell the 
truth; so 1 should tell John that he has cancer”. In .such a 
characterisation, a (alLacy of accident is always equated with 
a fallacy of .•n'Ciendttm quid, although the latter covers a wider 
range. 
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Fallacy of compos It ion 


“The fallacy of accident consists in applying a general 
rule to a particular case whose ''accidental' circumstances 
render the rule inapplicable, ” —Copi, Introduction to Logic ^ 
7-'' cd, , 1986, p. 99. 

Fallacy oT ambiguity 

Also called the fallacy of clearness, or for Aristotle, a 
sophism. Arisrorle held that this kind of fallacy arises from 
ambiguity in words or in the sentences that contain ambigu¬ 
ous words. Tt is a fallacy if during the course of argument the 
meanings of the ambiguous words shift so that the conclusion 
is not validly established. The major forms of this kind of 
fallacy include rhe fallacy of accent, fallacy of amphiboly, 
fall acy of equivocation, fallacy of composition and fallacy of 
division. To avciid these fallacies, we need to distinguish the 
meanings of the words carefully. 

“Fallacies of ambiguity are arguments tvhich are incor¬ 
rect or invrilid because of some ambiguity in the language, for 
example, berause a word, phrase, or statement can he un¬ 
derstood m different ways. - Carney and Schcer, Fundo- 
Tfientalf. of LogiCi 1974 , 3"'' ed, p. 21. 
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Fallacy of clearness, see falla.cy of ambiguity 






Fallacy nf complex r|ueNtion < anther name for fallacy of 
inany questions 






Fallacy of composition 

An erroneous kind of reasoning which argues that if each 
part of a whole has a certain property, then the whole has 
that property. For instance. “If each component of this car is 
of good quality, the car is of good quality". The term is also 
used for arguments from the premise that each individual 
member of a collection has a certain attribute, to the conclu¬ 
sion that the collection has that attribute. The argument is 
invalid because it mistakenly assumes that the whole or col¬ 
lection IS a simple aggregation of the parts or individual mem¬ 
bers. The converse is the fallacy of division, which argues 
that if a w'hole or collection has a certain property, then each 
of its parts or members has that property. For example “The 
United States is rich, so each citizen of the US is rich". This 
fallacy fails to realise that there is not such a transference re¬ 
lationship beiw'een a whole and its parts. Both rhe fallacy of 
composition and the fallacy of division are examples of the 
fallacy of ambiguity, for they often involve a confusion be¬ 
tween the distributive use and the collective use of a word. 

The fallacy of eomposiiinn t:on.sists in reasoning from 
what is true only of th<t pans of some whole to what is true 
to the whole. ” f;,arney and Scheer. Fundamenliils of I^g- 
ic, 2"' ed. , 1974. p. 13. 
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Fallacy nf converse accident, see, fallacy of secundum quid 
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Fallacy nf emphasis, anoiher name for fallacy of accetu 
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Fallacy of equivocation 

Tlifi simpleBI: form of fallacy of ambiguity. An nmliigu- 
oiis weird or statement is used more than once iu the same ar¬ 
gument, with the nieamng shifting implicitly but significantly 
between uses, h therefore leads to a misleading or mistaken 
conclusLom For example, “Chinese is difficult. ^ am a Chi¬ 
nese, therefore 1 am difficult. This fallacy is different from 
the fallacy of accent, for words diffoicutly accented arc not 
strictly the same word. 

“In the simplest case of fallacies dependent on language 
the ambiguity can be traced to doubie-meaning in a single 
word. This is the Fallacy of Fquivocation. "—Hamblin, Fai- 
/acfV.T, 1974, p, H- 
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Fallacy of false cau!;e 

Also callet] the fa]la[W' of post hoc pfroptcT' hoc 

C],.atin: after this, therefore because of this). The argument 
reasons that of two correlated things A and B, because A is 
prior TO B in time, A is (-he cause of B. For instance, “T usu¬ 
ally drink tea after iunch; therefore, lunch is the cause of my 
dnnk ing tea". This is incorrect because it confuses succes¬ 
sion ?,nd causation. li moves frorn a merely temporal se¬ 
quence of events to a causal sequence. The alleged cause is 
not really responsible for the consequence and is not rbe 
cause at all. Fletice this fallacy is also called non cci:usa. pro 
causa because it mi.stakes what is not the cause for a real 
cause. 

“Any argument in which one mistakes what i.s not the 
cause of a given effect for its real cause Is a false cause falla- 
Carney and Scheer , Fundamentals of Logic ■> 2“"* ed. , 
1974, p. 42, 
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Fallacy of hasty generation, see fallacy of secundum quid 




Fallacy of many questions 

Also called the fallacy of the complex question. A asks 
B a [juestion and demands a simple yes or no answer. But the 
question implies some unwarranted presupposition which 
needs to be answered separately. A simple yes or no answer 
will make concede the unwarranted presupposition. For 
example. “Have you stopped beating your father?” Ko mat¬ 
ter whether B answers yes or no, he concedes that he has 
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Fillibiliaiti 


has father at some timet but that might not be true at 

d], 

“There reniainy lastly the fallacy of many questions. 
This consists in putting [jnestions in such a form that any sm- 
gle answer involves more than one admission, Joseph, Iti- 
t.o t i916. p. o97. 
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Fallacy of scope, see scope 
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Fallacy of secundum quid 

LLatin. derived from Greek: p-ara. to pa: in a certain as- 

h 

pecti The fallacy of neglecting qualification, which trades on 
the mistaken idea that what is true with certain qualifications 
is also true wuihout them. It is always identified w'tth the fal¬ 
lacy of accident, which applies a general principle or rule 
without regard to the specific aspects of the Circumstances of 
its application. Securtdum quid has an additional form which 
generalises a rule from one instance which may be atypical or 
exceptional. In this form it is the fallacy of hasty generalisa¬ 
tion or the fallacy of converse accident, because contrary to 
the fallacy of a.ccidcnt, it moves from the particular to the 
general. For example, “Smith is British, and he is very cold 
towards other people ^ therefore all British people are cold-”. 

*‘Tbc fallacy of securidum quid. , . consists in using a 
principle nr proposition without regard to the circumstances 
which modify its applicability in the case or kind of cases be¬ 
fore us, ” J<isr:ph , An Introduction to luigir. , 1916, p. 589. 
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Fallacy of the undistributed middle 

One basic rule for a valid syllogistic inference is that the 
term common to the two premises (the middle term) must be 
distributed in ar least one premise , that is, the premise must 
imply every other premise formed by replacing the original 
term by other terms with part of its extension. If this rule is 
violated, the inference commits the fallacy of the undistribut¬ 
ed middle, and is invalid. For example, '’Smith is 
inielHgen’: ’ , and “All philosophers are intelligent”, therefore 
Smith is a philosopher". This syllogism is incorrect, be¬ 
cause the middle term “intelligent" in both premises is a 
predicate of an affirmative proposition and is distributed in 
neither premise. 

'‘Since people may be persuaded that syllogisms with 
undistributed middle terms are vulid when they are not, the 
term fallacy is used, ~C,-arncy' and Scheer, Vundcitnentats 
oj Logic. 1974, p. 240. 
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Fallibilism 

Peirce’s term for the view that none of our beliefs, even 
the apparently most fundamental, is certain and that any of 
oiir beliefs can be revised. A false conclusion migln be. de- 
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Kallingntss 


nved from mcJiiclivt: or dcdutrtive infereiicei^* An individufilly 
held propo'^ition that is considered to be certain miyht he 
false in ?. web of belief- Rightly undersiotxl, relinquishing 
certaj:'.ry does not open the way to sceptical doubt» but is in¬ 
stead a tnotivation for further investigation. This attitude is 
opposed to infalliliilisn-j which is held^ for example, hy reli¬ 
gions ihat declare that their teachings are absolutely right 
and arc not subject to error. All views which accept the pos¬ 
sibility of error or hold that knowledge is in principle indeter- 
niinaie and rnodifiablc are faliibilist. Hence. Reichcnbachf 
Popper, and Quine arc all fallibilists. 

“Thir years in the course of this ripening process, 1 used 
for myself to collect my ideas under the designation fallibil- 
isnif and indeed the first step toward finding out is to ac¬ 
knowledge you do not satisfactorily know already. - Peirce. 
(Jollf^fir'd Pupfin i I, para. 13. 

Fallingness, see authenticity 


Palsifiabitiiy 

Popper’s term, idso called testability or refutability, for 
ihe property of a theory that it is potentially refutable. In op¬ 
position to Logical Positivism. Popper held that science is not 
abchut verifying hyporheses or theories, bin faltifyirig them. 
Falsifiahility is the criterion of demarcation between science 
and pseudo-science. A genuine explanation must have falsifi- 
able consequences. If a sratement or a theory is unfaLsifiable, 
it is pscudo-scientific. Any hypothesis or conjecture , once re¬ 
futed. must be superseded by other hypotheses, This is the 
logic of scientific discovery. Tf a conjecture survives refuta¬ 
tion, then it is Temporanly corroborated, but that does not 
mean that it is confirmed, The theory of fahsifiability ex¬ 
presses Popper^s hostility to justificationism. 

“Since a low probability means a high probalhlity of be¬ 
ing falsiticd, it follows that a high degree of falsifiability, or 
refutability, or testability, is one of the aims of science. ” — 
Popper, ('rmji^itures and Refutations* 1972, p. 215. 

Kalsification 

Popper’s term for the rejection or refutation of a scien¬ 
tific hypothesis or theory on the basis of its confrontation 
with counter-examples. Talsifiabilily, w'hich is opposed to 
verifiabiiiiy, a property of a theory itself. Falsification, 
whicii IS opposed to verification, is an empirical method for 
Lcsring the truth of a theory. Popper claimed that it is impos¬ 
sible to verify a theory, that is to guarantee its truth, by the 
inductive method. A theory supported by confirtriing evi¬ 
dence hs.s not been confirmed, but only corroborated. It Is 
still open to countless chances of falsification. Scientific 
claims need the test of falsification rather than verificarion. 
A theory that is un falsi liable unycientific. Science doveiops 
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FfiK;’isTn 


through ialeificfition. 

*'ThQ.S, th ere is no induction: we never argue from facts 
to theories, unless by way of refutation or falsification. ” — 
Popper. The Fhjlosffphy of Karl Fopp^^r (ed. Schilpp), 
p. G8. 

Fiilsiricationisin . see just.ifiraTionism 


Family resemblance 

The term can be traced to Nietzsche, but becomes 
prominent through the later Witijy^enatein’s discussion about 
the essence of language, '['raditional essentialism holds that a 
general term such as “language" or “gaTvie’* must have a sin¬ 
gle common property to connect ail entities subsumed under 
it. but Wittgenstein rejects this view, hems under many 
general terms are like a family, the different members of 
which resemble one another m different ways with a whole 
series of overlapping similarities. These relationships and 
similarities are called family resemblance, 'J’his notion is 
meant to show that there is no need to depart, from actual or¬ 
dinary lariguages to searcii for a sublime nriderlyijtg istructure 
in which each term ’wonid have a uniform essence. Accord¬ 
ingly. we should trace out those relationships needed for any 
inv£;stlgation. rather than seeking a definition specifying nec¬ 
essary and sufficient conditions for the application of a term. 
This account of family resemblance can be applied more gen 
erally as an attempted general solution to the traditional 
problem ol um versa Is. 

T can think of no iiettcr expression to characterise these 
similarities than family rescniblaiiee k "Wittgenstein. 
FhiIos(/phff:af Ifn-'esf.igtif.ionf: ^ 1 . 67 , 


Fascism 

[from Latiiii Jasoes. the bundle of axe and rods carried 
before Roman con.siLls as a symbol of authorityJ political 
doctrine, in opposition to liberalism and socialism, which 
was originally proposed in early twentieth century Italy by 
Mussolini and the Neo-Hegelian philosopher Giovarttn ficn- 
tile, ']’he doctrine was deeply influenced by the Hegelian the 
ory [jf the state and combined extreme nationalism with ex¬ 
treme cornmunitarianism. Fascism rejects individualism by 
claiming that a nation is an organic entity rather than an ag 
gregatc of individuals with basic rights, h propounds irra¬ 
tionality and part.iimlarity in contrast to rationaiiiv and uni¬ 
versality. It supports the role of the government as the up¬ 
holder of moTfil integrity and the nation’s collective purpose. 
It advocates an authoritarian state in which the government 
controls al: aspect.s (T social life. In practice, Mussolini’s fas¬ 
cist government denied freedom of speech to individuals and 
appealed to violence, d’hc term fascism-’ was latc-r used to 
characterise Hitler’s National Socialism (Nazi) and other Eu- 
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ropean regimes influenced by Hiller and Mussolini. Through 
Hitler, fascjsm became associated with geriocidal anti- 
Semitism, but other fascist regimes were militaristic. Since 
World War II, the term has been taken as a symbol of evil 
w'hich is applied to any oppressive and totalitarian political 
regime or artion. Some political theorists seek to understand 
how fascist regimes arose in the context of modernity. 

Fascism is a genus of political ideology whose mythic 
core in its various permutations is a palingcnetic form of pop¬ 
ulist ultranattonalism.■ -Griffin, The Nature of Fasciam^ 
1991 . p. 26. 

Fatalism 

The doctrine that what will happen is predetermined and 
w'ill happen whatever attempt we niake to intervene. Human 
action is ineffectual regarding these events. Fatalism might 
be derived from logical principles, especially about future 
contingents, from the assumption of perfect divine fore¬ 
knowledge or from the principle of causality, which claims 
that every!hiijg is causally determined. Fatalism is distin¬ 
guished from determinism in the sense that determinism, al¬ 
though it is also based on the principle of cau.sality, still ad¬ 
mits that human action may effectively cause one event rather 
than another, while fatalism eharacterisiicalty denies any hu¬ 
man cfieci on the future. Stoicism is a typical representative 
of fatalism. 

ihe course of events will he what it 'will he is a 
logical truism; yet many people are reluctant to admit it, be¬ 
cause they think thar it commits them to some sort of fatal¬ 
ism. ■’ ■ "Ayer, The Problem of Knoudedge^ 1956, p. 190. 

Fate 

I from lo'tiri: jaium^r what is spoken or decreed J d'he 
necessity lo things which makes them happen as they do and, 
in particular, a person’s appointed lot which is beyond his 
own control. Kate is usually personified as an agency acting 
according to its own will and not bound by causation. Fate is 
cursed or praised according to the bad luck or good fortune it 
brings to a person. Tn ancient Greece, Stoics claim that it is 
idle to speak of free will if a nianFs fate is not up to himsdf. 
In Oji Fat.ey Cicero argues that if there is free will, every¬ 
thing does nor happen by fate; if everything does not happen 
by fate, there is no predetermination; but without predeter¬ 
mination, (iod has no foreknowledge. Medieval philosophers 
ask how we can be responsible for the evil we do if CTod pre¬ 
determines our fare. 

‘hate' : a name given liy some people not to flic posi- 
lion of rb(- stars but lo a chain of causes dependent on God’s 
will. - Augustine. City of Cod ^ V. 8. 
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Feminism 


Fear, sf:f anxie^rv 


FetMng 

[ GreJ^k : pathos 1 fettling, passion* from pasi:hi?in ■> Lo un¬ 
dergo, 10 be affected, ro sufferj What happens to anything 
that suffers or Is affected. As a reaction to external stimuli, 
pathos is a mode of passivity rather than activity, Feeling or 
passion is generally taken to be a synonym for emotion, that 
is the intense impulses, suirh as anguish, rage or love , which 
directly affect one^s perception and behaviour. From Plato 
onwards, the central tradition of Western philosophy has 
contrasted passion with reason and has regarded pa^ssion with 
suspicion as something displaying a lack of discipline, exer¬ 
cising a corruptive power and distorting perception and delib 
eration. Aristotle usually confined pathos to stares of the 
soul which involve pleasure or pain , including the desires and 
feelings of the non-rational part of the soul. A virtuous per¬ 
son has feeling but can control it, whereas the young and the 
iiicoiitineiit arc always controlled by their feeling. Many 
philcisophers believe thar a good man should have reason as 
the master of his passions, and Spinoza especially had subtle 
and interesting things to say about the use of emotions in the 
rational management of emotion, Hume claimed that reason 
has no motivating role in action and is the slave of passion. 
There Is a counter-discourse which positively evaluates the 
role of passion. This tendency is apparent in tlic irrationalism 
of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche and in the work of Heidegger 
and subsequent existentialists, 'hhe American philosopher 
Martha Nussbaum argues that passion has its own cognitive 
role, and other philosophers try to distinguish between ratio¬ 
ns] and irrational passion. 

“T call feeling appetite, anger, fear, confidence, envy, 
joy. friendliness, hatred, longing, emulation, pity and in 
general what is accompanied by pleasure or distress. ” Aris¬ 
totle, Nii-homuchean Itthios 110jb22-'1. 

Felicity ciiilculus, see hedonistic calculus 


Feminism 

A movement based on the belief that the traditional rela 
tionship between men and women is one of male domination 
over women, hT min ism has the overall goal of removing all 
forms of subordination of women to men and obtaining equal¬ 
ity between men and women in all fields, especially in terms 
of political and legal rights. Feminist philosophy seeks to un¬ 
derstand the origin and various forms of this domination and 
to explore its contemporary consequences for women as a ba¬ 
sis for its elimination. It ebaUenges various dualistjc ontolog¬ 
ical dichotomies which associate women with their inferior Or 
negative terms, for example linking men with logic and ratio- 


pothos. 
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FeniLiLLst episteriLolo^fy 

nality -ind woman with intuiiiori and emntion. Tt rejeciif- ihe 
traditional centrality of rational principles and emphajiises in- 
vcrpcrsonal rfdationships , caring and the role of community. 
From a perspective of upholding the value of women’s experi¬ 
ence and ways of ihinking* it reassesses many central notions 
of Western ptditicaJ philosophy, such as autonomy, equality, 
liberty, justice and rights. Feminists generally support a 
sharp distinction between biologicaliy determined sex and so- 
tdally constructed gender and the possibility that changing 
gender roles will emerge. Feminism has influenced recent de¬ 
velopments in many areas of philosophy, especially ethics, 
political and social philosophy and epistemology. 

because a diversity of experiences and pre-occupations 
have led to different theoretical understandings about 
women’s e.xperience, feminisni has never been a unified sys¬ 
tem but presents versions having significant differences 
among Tiiemsclves. Feminist philosophy in France, Britain 
and the United Stales reflect in part the broader philosophical 
contexts m which they developed- hiberal femmi-sm focuses 
on equal opfiortunttics m education and employment for 
wmmen. Marxist feminism argues that women must socialise 
their family work and join the working cla.ss. Radical feini- 
msni argues that subordination has its deepest cause in the 
reproductive and sexual roles of women ?.nd argues that 
women should be autonomous m these regards. Fxisrent.ialist 
feminism contends ihat women must define themselves in 
terms of the Self, rather than in terms of the Oti^er in rela¬ 
tion to man. Some psychoanalytic feminists find the ejrigin of 
wmmen’s subordination in their early childhood experience, 
although others look more to hacan than to Freud lor inspi¬ 
ration. Different fields of philosophy has different forms of 
feminism, such as feminist ethics, feminist episteninlogy and 
eco-feminism. A major challenge to feminism is to determine 
how :1 cau he. ^yritcmaiiscd :heoretically. 

“A fundamental premise of fetninisr theory is that socio- 
politica. life- and .traditional accounts of sorio-polit icai life— 
arc prejudiced to w-omcn. " - Gatens. Fhilo.):(>- 

piiy- lidH. p. i, 

Finiinist epistemology 

A tcniinist theory of kiiowUdge which claims that Tradi¬ 
tional mainstream epistemology is androcentric, and is filled 
wuli gender biases. According ro this view, the ordighieri- 
TTient or Kantian conception of rationality considers the epis- 
Temic siihject as an abstract individual, and authoritative 
knowlerlge in ’Western societies is largely based on the expc 
riences of while male's. Women have long been in an epis- 
lemic iinderchtss. The conceptual frameworks and methods 
in all bn int'Kt':. oi knowled^t are virtiinlly findrocfcniric. Feni 
mists srgue rhfit ihti central problem of epistemology should 
be "whose knowledge is it?". An adequate epistemology 
should be free of all prejudices of androccntricity. The acqui- 
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s-iiion of kncjw ledge lake into Eieooiirit thi- pa rticu lari lies 

of the i^uhjccr. and hence is essenrially an historical, socifil 
and political aotivil-y. Accordingly, feminist epistemology 
joins tfie anti essciitialism of post-modernism , and challenges 
the iradiuonal idea of objectivity. Il claims ihat all hough 
feminism is by nature a political movement j it can i^till find a 
distinclivt place m epistemology by asking {jnestions such as 
“who are the subjects of legitimate knowledge?”, "whose cx 
pt-neiice should be used to test knotvledge“what is ihc na¬ 
ture of objectivity?”, ”how ('an a researcher be dlspassioTi- 
ate?”, riiert; ate many versions of what a feminist perspec¬ 
tive of epistemology should he. Some femmisis focus on criti¬ 
cising thf alleged traditional male dominated nature of episte 
moh'jgy. Others lielievc that the oppressive positiem in which 
women have been mighi provide a different perspective for 
examining the central issues of epistemology and therefore 
endeavour to analyse women’s experience. Thir oihers helievc 
thar there is m'> special female way of knowing. 

“Feminist epistemology consists rather in attention to 
epistemological concerns arising out of feminist projects, 
which prompt reflection on the nature of knowledge and our 
method for attaining ir. ” —Lennon and Whiiford feds,). 

K noiotng !. h c Dijf •rreucr , 1994, p. 13. 


Feminist ethics 

['emmist ethics contrasts wdrli the allegedly malo biased 
traditional Western ethics, ft argues that traditional ethics 
ignores women’s issues and interests, fails to recogniH(.' femi¬ 
nine values and experience and identifies human exp(-ricnce 
with male experience. Thf! traditional lists of virtiies are al¬ 
ways gcnder-characterised. Hence, women’s actual siihordi- 
nation is rationalised by traditional ethics, and this must be 
revealed and criticised for ihe liberation of women. 

i he criticism c:f rim Westfmn tradition concfirniug th(: 
ptjsitio:- of women can he traced to figures such as Woll- 
sTonecraft, Mill, Kngels and fiimone de Reaiivoir. In this 


cemury Carol (Viliigan’s .4 Different VfAce (19^2) elabo¬ 
rates the difrereni moral development of men and women. 
She argues that in opposition ro the traditional ethics of jns 
lii'e. w'hich funphasises rights and rules, we should (istablisfi 
an ethic or care, that is a womcn-centred ethic, based on 
women’s experience and a new conceptual framework. Tt will 
replace male- values with female values and stress rc.sponsibil 
ity, emjiathy and the relationships between people. VTorber- 
htjod is the paradigm of this ethic'. Sometimes ihe contrast 
between an ethics of justice and an ethics of care is dcscnlied 
as C(tntrasting ratiorifdiry anrl emotion, b'eminisi f'thies ex¬ 
pands Irom the general situation of women’s subordinaiion to 
almost every particular problem faced by women, .such a.s 
abortinn, epuL--] ii y , family planning, milil arism , the environ¬ 
ment, pornography and all sexrelated issues. Its criticism of 
the fraditjonaj bias is remarkable, but the positive tlclineation 
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of this othic* is not yot clear, let alone syi^tematic. It has 
been cii^puieh whether w'onieri'ii experience i^^ ftn strikingly 
different from men’s and whether this difference can he seen 
as being mc:re basic than the differences of class, race and 
culture. 

“Femirtist ethics is horn in women’s refusals to endure 
with grace the arrogance, indifference, hostility, and ilamage 
of opprt^ssively Hcxist environments. Il is fuelled by borifls a- 
mong women, forged in experiments to create better environ¬ 
ments iiow and for the future, and tried by coinmiiments to 
overcome damage already done,” --Card <ed. 

Eth ics. introcluctifm 1 1991, p* ■1* 

Fieitonal names 

Names of invented objects, characters and places in nov¬ 
els, myths and other forms of narration. Examples include: 
‘‘Hamlet’' and “the Golden Mountain”. These names do not 
refet to existing things, but they appear to refer to some 
thing rather than nothing. The existence of fictional names 
creates many philosophical piiK^les. If a name obtains its 
meaning from the object to which it refers, it is difficult to 
unders'-and how fictions! names gain their meaning. Various 
responses have been proposed. Some claim that fictional 
names refer to beings of a special kind which subsist rather 
than exist, Others attempt to analyse the sentences in which 
fictional names occur into sentences in which they rlo not oc¬ 
cur. (iJihers suggest that iictional names do not refer, but 
merely pretend to refer, Glhers use the apparatus of possible 
worlds to daim that a fictional name refers to an individual in 
a possible world with the unity of that individual given by the 
narratives in which its name occurs or in terms of a causal 
theory of reference. Understanding fictional names will help 
us to understand meaning and reference more generally as 
well as our response to fictional characters m novels and dra¬ 
ma. 

“For each fictional name in a story, 1 suggest, a siyli.sed 
sentence expressing its Story Line will contain a (juatiTifier 
and a conjunct introducing tliat name. PI am in ga , 'J'he Na¬ 
ture of Necessity , 197G p. 160. 


Fideism 

A position which holds that in establishing and accepting 
religions convictions, faith is primary and reason is either 
secondary or entirely dispensaldc. To avoid placing reason 
above (jod. we eanriot on this vierw subjecr religious beliefs 
to the assessment of reason. Fideism has two versions. The 
extreme version claims that faith and reason arc contrary, 
that only fyiih can grasp the profound mysieries of religion, 
and that according to rational assessment religions truths arc 
impossible. This position is represented by Tertulltan’s dic¬ 
tum: credo quia, ahsurdum est (1 believe because it is 
absurd). In modern time this view was developed by 
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Kierkogaard, who claimed that the acceptance of religif>iia 
truths re[iuires a leap of faith beyond the rationah The nrod 
crate version of fidci&m claims that faith precedes reason in 
seeking and accepting fundamental religious beliefs , but that 
reason can play a role, in explicating and comprehending these 
beliefs. This position has been hold by the Christian Augus- 
linian tradition and is represented by St, AnselmT dictum ; 
credo f/.f intelUgam ( 1 believe in order that 1 may 
undersiarid fn recent rimes < some religions philosophers 
have develo[)ed a fideism based on Wittgenstein’s view (.hat 
some claims have a fundamental role for us in making rational 
assessment of our ordinary beliefs possible. Tf religious 
claims had this spt^cial status* there would be no room for 
reason to justify or reject them. Others respond that there is 
no grounds for awarding this status to religious beliefs and 
that we should be suspicious of attempts to shelter them 
from rational examination. 

"Fideism, the doctrine that faith alone determines 
whether a man recognises or fails to recognise the truth of a 
doctrine which is nevertheless an objectively true doctrine, 
independently of being believed or recognised to he itue. ” — 
Bambroiigl'i . Renaoji, d ntth and (rod, 1960, p. 4'i. 


Fidelity 

[from Latin; fides, faith, literaily faithfulness or trust¬ 
worthiness J The virtue of living up to the ccminiTments or 
obligations acquired from one’s participation in an institution 
or by one’s promises nr contracts. The former is identical 
with inyaliy , while the latter is identical with honesty, or 
fairness, and is the traditional focus of fidelity, W. D. Knss 
considered fidelity t.o be one of his prima facie duties. Us op¬ 
posite is infidelity, that is the breaking of one’s promises or 
faith. Adultery has been regarded as a paradigm of Infidelity, 
heruinist ethics, due lo its emphasis on human relationships, 
pays a great deal of atteniion to fidelity. Significant problems 
surrounding the notion of fidelity include such matters as the 
relation between the reasonableness of promises and fidelity 
and how intimate the personal relation should he in order to 
raise questions of faithfulness. 

" riic principle of fidelity is but a special esse of the prin 
ciple of fairness applied to the social practice of [Promising. ” 
Rawls, A Theory of Justtce, 7971, p. 341. 


'‘Fjdo-fido” theory of mcaninf;; 

My dog Fido is an entity, and is designated by the nanie 
Fido . (Jn analogy, si.ime theories of meaning claim that ev¬ 


ery meariingful expression refers to or designates iHii extra- 
linguistic entity, including abstract entities, and derives its 
meaning from what it desigmiTes. (iihert RyJe applied a 
derogainry label to this theory of meaning. According to 
him, this analogy is naive and incorrec't. 'T’'ido” stands in the 
relafton of de.signation to my dog Fido. ffowever, not every 


**Fido-fido” theory of meaniilp 
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me;inin^fiil exprei^sion is a n;ime which stands for some cnt.i 
ly. For all expressions to be meaningful in this way, we 
would in the iirsr place have to invent whole classes of ab' 
stract entities to which expressions which do nor funciion in a 
designa:ing way could seem to stand in a rtdarion of designa- 
hoii. The expression “red” would, for example, wt.utld give 
rise tcj tne expression ‘'redness'” lo stand for the objective 
property o: redness. But this midtiplication of entities would 
be futile. The central obieci.ion here is that having meaning is 
itot identical with standing for. Cither philosophers trail this 
theory PiaLonio realism or hypostaiisation, 

‘T am still not cjuitc sure why it seems so natural to as- 
snme that all words arc; names, and even that every possible 
grammatical subject of a sentence, onc-worded or many- 
w'orded. stands to something as the proper name ‘Fido’ 
stands for the dog Fido, and whai. is a further point , that the 
thing it Stands for is what the expression means. ” -Ryle, 
t'o/ZcftcJ Fn/jcr.s', voh IK p. 35b. 

Fifth element, see aether 


Final cause 

^from Latirt: , end or purptisc, the equivalent of 

(rreek; !f‘los^ According to Aristotle's theory of explanation, 
a final cause is one of four causes, the others being the mate¬ 
rial, formal and efficient causes. His expression for a final 
cause is n> ow heYieka (Greek: for the sake of which). By ap¬ 
pealing to a tinal cause, we explain a thing through its goal 
or end. An explanation based on a final cause i-, called a lele- 
ologicaE explanation (from telm'). In M^taphyftc.%, .Aristotle 
argued that form, as primary substance, is the final cause 
and thar as final cause form is actuality. In his physical 
works, Aristotle made extensive use of final causes in ex¬ 
plaining the generation and structure of natural things and 
their pans. He also claimed that as the unmoved mover, God 
is the fina: cause of the W'orld, His teleology deeply influ¬ 
enced the later development of ’Western philosophy of sci¬ 
ence , although much modern philosophy of science has been 
hosiile to teleology, either by denying it entirely or by reduc¬ 
ing it to standard causal relations. lOiscussion of teleological 
or functional e.xplanations remains active in philosophy of hi 
ology anil philosophy of social science, 

"(.lesrly then we are inquiring for the cause (to speak 
abstractly, the essence); which is in some cases, e. g. that 
of house or bed, the final cause, and in others rbe moving 
cause.” - A risrotl c . Meta phy^iic !^, 1041 a2 8- 3 0, 
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Final end , see final good 
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Fiiiit.e-statt- grammar 


Pinal good 

Ti’if: notion of a final good ia fundamental iti anoieni. ethi¬ 
cal s^ysiems. PTvery action is pursued for an end or tf'losy and 
this ciitJ IS good for the agent. Some goc:ids arc themselves 
pursued lor other higher goods » and hence tlierc is a hierar 
ciiy of goods. To proceed in this way, there must fie a single 
good which is sought for its own sake while all other goods 
are sought for the sakt' of it. This single good is the final (or 
best or highest ) good, also called the final end. Ir should be 
terminal, comprehensive, and self-sufficient, althraigh this 
final condition is m dispute. Tn ancient Greek philosophy, 
each etliit'a! school agreed that this final good ts t'.udaijvonia 
(well-being or happiness), hut differs with regard to what 
happiness is* Different stdiools respectively look it to he hon¬ 
our, pleasure, virtue, contemplation, or tranquillity. Koran 
individual’s life, the final good is the direction of his or her 
life as a whole, that is, tiiai person’s life pUn. To answer 
the fundamental ethical question “how should I live?”, one 
needs first to deliberate and determine whai the final good is 
for one^s life, which will organise the priorities in life and 
rnake life a unity. I he notion of final good fell into neglect in 
ntodern moral theory because the latter emphasises the im¬ 
partiality of moral agents rather than their life as a unity. 
However, it has been revived in contemporary virtue ethics. 

".Su[)poset then, that there is some end of the thing., we 
pur-suc in our actions which we wi.sh for becau.se of itself, 
and because ttf which we wish for the other things; and we 
do not choose everything because of something el.se. since if 
we do, IT will go on without limit, making desire empty and 
futile! then clearly this end will be the good. i. e. the final 
gfiod. ” .-kristotle 1 icor/tuc'fufun ILthicst 10i54al^-22. 
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Finite-staU' grammar 

(.bie of three models for the structure nf a bmguage (the 
other two tire phrase structure grammar and transformational 
grammar). It is based on the Turing machine model, Sup¬ 
pose thfit we. have a mEicbine which ift in otte of a ilnire num¬ 
ber oi internal states, and operates by moving from one state 
to another by producing a symbol, for example a word* .A.f- 
ler producing a number of symbols, such as a sequence of 
words w'hicb is called a sentence * the machine ends in a final 
state* Cihomsky calls this machine finite-state grammar, and 
the language thus produced finue-state language. This model 
holds that a grammar is a finite set of rules and that an infi¬ 
nite number of sentences are generated in accordance with 
ibese rules. A spcEiker can be conceived of as a machine, pro¬ 
ducing one sentence, or even one morpheme, at a lime; and a 
hearer is also a machine winch receives one sentence , or even 
one morpheme, at a time. This model can only be applied to 
some special case.s and is not very useful in practice, for it 
can describe or specify only a finite number of sentenceij of fi- 
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riitc length - bai we must luavc more powerful internal gener- 
ati^-o rapnciries thf'^rt such a machine lo have oiir ability to u.se 
language. 

'h\ finite-state grammar is the simplest type nf grammar 
which* w'ith a finite amount of apparatus * can genernto an in¬ 
finite number of sentences. ** -—Chomsky* Strur- 

tun^'i, J. Ii 3 7 « p. 19 . 

Finite-state language i see finite-state grammar 


First fause argument for the existence of God 

One of the classic argumerits for the existence of Ooti* a 
variant of the. cosmological argument and the second of 
Aquinas' live ways lo prove the existence of (jOcI, Everything 
in the world has something else as its cause, and each cause 
has its own cause, *rhis chain of causation could sireich to 
infinity. Rccanse this is unintelligible, there must he a cause 
which is not Cfiused by anything else and this is the first 
cause. This first cause is God. From the logical point of 
view, the argument does nor show that there is only one first 
cause rather than many first causes. Also it does riot explain 
why a first cause is omnipotent o»r perfectly good, iiusse!! 
poirned out that the aryument starts front a premise that ev¬ 
erything IS caused by something else, but contradicts this in 
its conclusion that there is one thing, llie first cause, which 
is nor caused by something else. 

“The first cause argument is itsedf of no value for t.he es¬ 
tablishment of theism i because no cause is needed for the ex¬ 
istence ol that v^hich has no bej^inning, ” — The CW/cc/ct/ 
Worhs of Jfjhfi Sstr^art Mill. X . p. 440, 

First cntclechy, another term for substantial form 


First philosophy 

In A risiorlp, fir^ir philosophy is either the study ol the 
highest type of being (the unmoved mover or (lod) in theoln- 
gy or the study of being qua being in ontology. Theology is 
called first philosophy because its object is superior to physi¬ 
cal entities . the study of which is second philosophy. Ontolo¬ 
gy is called first philo.sophy because it investigtiies the piinci- 
plcs and laws which all other branches of .science ptesujjpose 
and the first causes of the whole world of being. From this 
latter .sense, the general meaning of first philosophy as ihe 
foLindation i:f all science is derived. For Francis Bacon- first 
philosophy is the mother of other science.,. .'Xccording to 
itescarlea. first frhtlosophy is the science of the principles of 
knowledge. For Christian Wolff, first philo.sophy is con¬ 
cerned with the first principle., and concepts of thought. For 
Husserl, first philosophy U the methodological and thenreti- 
caf foundittron of all other philosophical diseipline.s. tlrirics 
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Firat-leV's] c^ijncept 


disaj^rtc v/hoiher there I:tsi philosophy within phiiosaphy 
at first phhosopliy prior to science. 

“All rotetiipTs ai discovering ultima to foundeiions - in 
which the inTenTions of first philosophy live on, have broken 
dt)Wn. " --Ha hernias, The'I'het'fry of Commumcutii'f^ Action ^ 
K i98-l, fn 2, 


First principle 

_Grt ek: urchc, ht^ginnin?J. starting point J A fundamen¬ 
tal principle, rule; or law for a systc;mat!c; enquiry. From first 
principles other principles, ndcs or laws of that system are 
d'-rived or explained, but first principles themselves cannot 
be derived or explained from any other principles within that 
system. Mai hetnaTicad axioms and logical principles are 
recognised as liaving the status of first principles. First prin¬ 
ciples are regarded as being self evident , a priori-, or capable 
of being grasped only through intuition. Traditionally, it was 
thought that a system without first principles could not be 
ctihert'nr or consistent. Some philosophers argue ihat instead 
of offering justification to subordinate rules, first principles 
are themselves justified by their success in organising or de¬ 
riving the righ! set of subordinate rules. They also argue that 
in some cases or in principle we have a choice in deciding the 
first principles of a system. The study of first principles iior- 
maily beiongs i.o the; domain of metaphysics. Aristotle 
claimed i liat a prirudple is the starting-poini from which a 
thing is tm comes to he or is known. 


I Cjfse ..first ; principles must satisfy two conditions, 
First, they must be so ctear and so evident that the humat 
mind cannot doubt their truth when it aitentivelv coneentrat 
ed on them; .secondly, the knowledge of other things mus 
depend on them , In the sense that the principles mitst be ca¬ 
pable of being known without knowledge of other imatters. 
but not vice versa.” --Descartes* The Fhilosophitai IVWj!- 
vol. 1, p. 181. 


First-level concept 

b regc disringifished between first-level concepts atid sec 
ond-level concepts, although he sometimes used the expres 
sions '‘firs:-order concepts'* and "second-order concepts'* fo 
the same purpose. Since Frege’s disiitiction betweer; concep 
and object corresponds to his distinction between predican 
and subject , thi.s is also a distinction between first-level pred 
icates and second-level predicates. A first-level concept o 
predicate is applied to an object ro ascribe a property lo lha 
object. A second-level concept or predicate is applied not u 
an object, but to a concept or a predicate. It is a concept o 
first-level concepts or a predicate of first level predicates. / 
first-level concept is also called an mb level concept, while i 
second-level concept is called an nmlth-level concept. Tim 
doctrine can he traceil to Kant's view that existence is not i 
real prt^^ertv. Accordingly, existence is a second-level rathei 
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lifr-t ■Itvf:'! oo:iccpi. To say ‘'X exisis" mearii^ ihfir 
rlic cfiJj'.'f f)! X Ls insiantiaittT Analogf.iiiftly, number Is also a 
SL'rnnd -level concept. When wc sny ihat. X a number » we 
df) iKjr mean that X is an object whitrh has the property of he 
ing n number, but rather rhar the concept X has numerouf; 
instantiations. FregeX famous doctrine that existence is a 
second-J^rvei noncepi or prethcato is inferred front iiis doctrine 
of nurnbern 

"The onroJogical proof of GodX existence suffers from 
tilt- faiJacy of trefilirig existence as a firsl-ievel concept. 
Frege, "Function and (ioinrept", in P- Geach and M, J'flack 
teds. } Phi/nsi/phical W ri{.ft 2 g,< i)J (.jottloh iFiih, p. 

iifS, 


First-1 eve I predifate, set ftrst-leve! concept 


Pirsl order language, sec first-order logic 


First order logic 

If in a Itigical larigtiagc the quattlifiers oniy contain vari¬ 
ables rangtng ovei' iruJivninais , this language is called a first 
order language, and these variables are called first order 
variables. 1 bn study of the rules of inference in a first-order 
iangiiage is called first-order logic. In this logic , individuals 
are the only arguments of predioates, H the varialdes range 
over prejperties, relations, functions and classes of the indi 
viduals, they are calletl second-order variables, A language 
containing second-order variables is a second order language, 
and the logii' of this language is second-order logic. The do¬ 
main of second order logic is determined by the fir.st-order 
logic. P tne variables range over rhe domain of properties or 
of the relations of properties, then we have third-order vari 
ables. 1 angufige and logic. This coiistruruion can go on to 
c-vcii lug'ier orders. Any logic which is at least a second-or¬ 
der logic is called liigher-ordec logic, .Strictly speaking, first- 
on ler logic emerged with ITilhert in 1917, For mosi rnachc- 
maluuans. ii is the proper and natural framework lor mathc- 
marics. 

"1 nave distinguished between a logician’s use of first- 
order logic ( where quantifiers range only over hi 
intlividufds ) , second-order logic (whm'c quantifiers can also 
range over sets or relations), w-order logic (essenriallv the 
simple tlicory of ryptis), and various infinitetry logics CKfiving 
formulas of inlinite length or rules of inference with infinite]v 
many prenust's)i Xioore, in ..Sizic/rev ?n //ic I^hi- 

iif.^ftphy <‘J vol, xi, 1988-, p. 96. 

F'irst-o frier predicate , see predicate 
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First-pcrs<*n pLTspedivt' 

W c iTi^iy ascribe mentai eonccpis either to ourselves 
^ fir^u ;xrson ':.scrli>tions through our inner awr-menr^ss of our 
fuoniAi staif-s ; or to others (third person fiscriptious iltrou^b 
odier utiunfcstuiions in hehrivioiir sud speech;, d’hese two 
kinds of iiseription give rise to puzzles ahout the unitary na¬ 
ture of mentai pheriomeini * for given the spccird charfieter of 
the si;h:eet, tny cleseripttnn ol iny own mental states couhi be 
(|Uite (Jdiereru in nfitiire and eontem from my description of 
other minds. Wo. can then ask whetho.t, in order to offer a 
satisfactory account of tnenral pfienomena, we shotiicl pro¬ 
ceed from the perspective of the subject witfi the ment.ai 
s^.ates or from the perspective of forming judgements about 
the states of other miDds, The former is rht' first person per¬ 
spective and is associated with Caricsiamsm, and the latter is 
called the third-persfiii perspective and is associated with be¬ 
haviourism. 'I he first-pert^on perspective is private atnl pecu 
[iar to th.e subjet't. lis advocates liold that this pcrspoi'tivc af 
fords privileged access to the mental stales of the subject. 
Tile third- per.son perspective is imblic and observable. Its ad¬ 
vocates believe that onr conception of mental states is in¬ 
formed by the Indiavloural criteria we use to a[)ply mental 
concepts to others. It is also jiossible to occupy the middle 
ground between these two positions. Diffcrutil perspectives 
provide ditferent ibc:ories about the nature and esstmee of 
mental statt-s , and about the mind-body relation.sbip, The di¬ 
chotomy of the first-person perspective and the third person 
perspective corresponds to the (‘untrast between of the sub¬ 
jective and the objective ^ and has been central hi modern phi¬ 
losophy. 

"It was the tialure- indeed the very existence-- of the 
allegedly fUibllc . physical world that was felt to be dubious ^ 
or at least doul>table, from within one's private movie the¬ 
atre. This Cartesian first-person perspective dominated the 
philosophy of ntind , as well as mclaphy.sies and epistemology 
generally, from the sevenreenth century ihrough the first 
half of our time. '* —hycan. Cf/nsciotisne;ss * 1987 i p. 1. 

f irstntss 

d’he metaphysics ol Peirce rlaima that there arc three 
universal cFitegnries of elements amariK phenomena, resper- 
tivdy Fir.siness, Secondness and Thirdness. Firstness com- 
prise.s the qualitifts of phenoraena, such as red. fritter, te¬ 
dious and hard. I hose tjnaiities merge into one another and 
htivc nn [Fcrfeci identitie.s. Secondness includes the facts of 
experience. whi,rh wft know by thinr re.sistance and consc • 
(luence.s. They are nor ihc mind’s creation. Thirdiie.s.s in¬ 
cludes laws tir thoughts which determine how facts may be. 
Firstness is an essential element of both Secondness and 
Thirdness, Secondness is an essential part of Thirdness. 
Thirdness is the mediation between Sccondness and First■■ 
ness. Mctaithysics deals with phenomena in their Thirdness. 
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These '.hree eategorits are also vhreo modes of (‘xiscenec; 
possihiliiy 1 acrualiry and dest.iny. 

*'A Firstness is exemplified in every ciLiality of a LOLal 
feeling. .. the word possibility fits it, except that possibility 
implies a relation which exists * whiic universal Fii'stness is 
the mode of being of itself, ” — Peirce, Coiiecti'd vPnrH^.s-, T: 
581, 

FiUingneKs 

We generally explain our moral aeriotis in terms ttf moral 
principles, or of long-term seH-lmerest, llo-wevcr, there are 
many cases which are not covered by either of these consider¬ 
ations, In these situations we claim that an action is morally 
permissible if we assess that it is fitting, siiitahic and appro¬ 
priate to a jiarticufar agent m a parueniar situation. This is 
the moraf constdetatioti of fittingness, a common concern 
emphasised by Cicero and revived in contemporary virtue 
etfiiCs, The practice of determining what is fitting refjjuires a 
good character and consistency. The action of a virrixyas per¬ 
son is always regarded as an example to follow, because it is 
fit ting. 

’"We olten explain both why we did something and why 
we ti'Ltcnd To do something by saying that h is fitting or ap- 
propriam to a situation or ihat it is in accordance with a 
moral rule." -Nowell-Smith, Ethirs, ]9a-l, p. 106. 

Five ways 

i r.atin: quinqut^ ufhe j Aquinas' five proofs for the exis¬ 
tence of (lod. The five ways employ the different .-^ristorelian 
notions of cause or explanation in what can be seen as five 
fiiiimiibumns fine basic argunicnt. Ail five ways are 
/wArif/c/ in the sense that they start with empirical facts 
about the physical world and then argue to the existence of a 
transcendent cause to explain them, Thus they are distinct 
from ii priori proofs which start from the essence or defini¬ 
tion of (fod. The first way argues from the fact that things 
move or change to the existence of an unmoved mover. The 
second way argues tm the basis of a hierarchy of efficient 
causes existing in the world that there is an uitimate un¬ 
caused cause. The third way proceeds from the contingency 
of things, that is their being subject to generation and cor¬ 
ruption, to the conclusion that there must be an absolute be¬ 
ing. The totirth way, also calletl the henological argument, 
move.s from our experiemee of a gradation of perfection in the 
w'orld to the conclusion that there must be an absolute pm - 
fcction. The fifth way argues that since every naturai body 
exists for some end, there must be an absolute final cause. 
The five ways employ the different kinds of Aristotelian 
cause or expianation to argues lor the existence of God, 

“If these Tive ways -are not singly or collectively wholly 
convincing, and.,, rest on an interpretation of causality 
which requires very conaiderahle modification in the light of 
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Flying tirrOw. of tlic 


[ireseiir dc'iy knowledge of the working of natural processes, 
nevertheless, they constitute an impressive rational demnti- 
stralion of the existence and attributes of (l-od* " —James* 
Thf Conffp!. of fydty, 1950, p. V32. 

Flaccid designator 

A term which contrasts with Kripke’s rigid designator. 
While a rigid designator designates the same thing in all pos¬ 
sible worlds, flaccid designator des-ignates differen: things 
in different possible worlds. For example, the term "'China's 
capital'' currently designates Beijing, but it used to refer to 
Nanjing or Xian, and it could liave referred to other cities: 
had drctimstanccs been different. The expression 'The best 
seller” is another example of a flaccid designator, for the 
term refers to different books at different rimes and could 
have designated other different liooks had circumstances been 
different, 

“There is no widely accepted name for terms such as 
these, which refer to different things in different possible 
worlds; but we might call them flaccid designators (because 
Tlaccid' is the opposite of 'rigid'). ” —Martin, The Mean¬ 
ing ijJ Languaf^e-, 1987, p* 160, 

Flux 

[from (jreek; rAroh, ro flow ' The Greek philosopher 
Heratrlitus claimed that the world is art ever-living fire and is 
hence in an unceasing process of flux or change. We are and 
are not at any given moment, and because of constant change 
""one cannot step into the same river twice”, Plato accepted 
this view of the sensible world, but argued that if there were 
noihing more than such a changinj^ world, we would be led 
to relativism and no account of truth would be possible. He 
concluded that there must be another eternal world, the in¬ 
telligible w'orid of really existing ideals which is the primary 
source of knowledge. For Plato, the seriaihle world of flux 
participates in the world of ideals . and the contrcLSt between 
these two worlds corresponds to the contrast between genesis 
and being. 

‘‘In his youth Plato first became acquainted with CTaty- 
lus and the Heraclitean doctrines that all perceptible things 
were in everlasting flux, and that there is no knovzledge of 
them. He continued to hold these views later. ” —Aristotle, 
Met.aphysics , 987a32-3. 

FJying arrow, paradox of the 

One of Zeno’s paradoxes designed to show the inapossi- 
biliry of motion. On the assumption that time is composed of 
atomic instants , Zeno inferred that motion is discontinuous. 
Ibe flying arrow, at any given instant during its flight, oc¬ 
cupies a space equal to itself. What occupies a space equal to 
itself is at rest. Hence, the arrow is at rest at every insianl, 
Since time is composed of instants, If the arrow does nor 
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move finy instant* it is at rest throughout its flight* 

'“The third [paradox] is just given above, that the. flying 
arr<;w is at rest. ” --Aristotle- Physics y 239b30. 

Focal meaning 

[from Greek t pros hrrj iegest-hai y being said in relation 
to one point] A term connected with Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the different senses of being in the different categories. Al¬ 
though being ha.s many senses, theye senses are not discon¬ 
nected or isolated, but are all related to one central point, 
that is . being in the category of substance. Quality is said ro 
be because it is quality of substance j quantity is said to be 
because it is quantity of substance, and so on for the other 
categories. In virtue of this pattern, Aristotle claimed that a 
universal science of being (the science of being being) is 
possible. .Aristotle himself made use of this pattern only to 
connect substance with other categories, Influenced by 
Thomas Aquinas, some scholars have extended the account 
of focal meaning beyond Aristotle’s own use to cover the re¬ 
lation between sensible substances and God, saying that God 
is the local meaning of all substances. Ey these means, they 
intend to reconcile the tension between the science of being 
and theology in Aristotle. 

"There are many senses in which a thing may be said To 
*be’ , but all that ha' va related to one focal meaning, one 
definite kind of thing, and is not said to ‘be' by a mere ambi¬ 
guity. ” --Aristotle, Metaphysicst i003a32-4. 
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Folk psychology 

Also called common sense psychology, a term for com¬ 
mon sense understanding about intentional mental states and 
overt behaviour, using such terms as “belief”, “desire”, "in- 
leniion”. “fear”, “imagination" and “hope”, In contrast to 
scientific nr experimental psychology and academic psycholo¬ 
gy in general, folk psychology is governed by a putative net¬ 
work of principles which is taken to underlie our ability to 
explatn and predict human behaviour. It is familiar since 
childhood and is used effortlessly by all of us in everyday 
life. It is folk psychology in the way that our common sense 
talk about material objects is called folk physics. Elimina- 
tivism in the philosophy of mind, presented in the 19S0s by 
P, iM. (ihurchland, claimed that folk-psychology, as an out¬ 
dated pre-scientific view of the world, should be replaced by 
a more scientific theory of the mind'britin. These claims pro¬ 
voked a continuing deb,ite about the status and adequacy of 
folk psychology. In opposition to eliminativism, Fodor and 
Dennett argue that folk psychology can be vindicated, to a 
greater or lesser extent, by scientific psychology{ others ar¬ 
gue that folk psychology is not a theory, for it does not have 
generalisations about the relations among mental states and 
about the relations between mental states and behaviour. 
Philosophers argue about the claim that the central concepts 
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Foreknowledge 


ot folk psychology* such us belifl aad desire, have features, 
such as intenrionality, which exclude them from any scientif¬ 
ic psychology* 

Folk psychology in UT^iother sense flourished in (xermany 
and was represented by the work of Wilhelm Wundt. Here 
the term means cultural psychology, that is a study of the 
mentaUty of a people who share a social prfietice ?is that men¬ 
tality is expressed in culture, myths and eustom.s. 

“briefly* folk psychology is the tag given to ordinary 
talk about the mind. ■ Chrtst.ense and Turner (eds), Folk 
} ''_vf■ hand f. he F h. aph.y of Mind t J 993 * xvi . 


Fnntnntes to Plato 

In a famous remark, A. N. Whitehead said that the de¬ 
velopment of Western philosophy is a series of footnotes to 
Plato. This was not a substantive claim that every subse¬ 
quent development is nothing more hut an expansion or exe¬ 
gesis of what Plato said in his works, but should be consid¬ 
ered as a metaphor to indicate how powerfully Plato’s 
thought has influenced the Western tradition, Various con¬ 
temporary philosophical achievements are deeply indebted to 
him. Plato’s works are an inexhaustible mine of suggestion. 
Idle remark also points TO the reflective nature of philoso¬ 
phy. by which earlier thought remains crucially important for 
later work. In contrast, science generally supersedes its 
past. 

“‘The safest general characterisation of the European 
phiiosophicai tradition is that it consists of a series of foot¬ 
notes to Plaio, -Whitehead, Pmeess and Realiiy. 1929, p. 


For itself, see in itself 


Forte /sense, see sense ./force 


Foreknowledge 

Knowledge about what will happen in the future before 
it acuialiy happens. This knowledge is ascribed to (J-od as a 
divine attribute and as a natural aspect of God’s omniscience. 
God knows what is going to happen, and bis knowledge ad¬ 
mits no alternatives. God’s foreknowledge implies that there 
is a fixed or predestined future. If this is the case, then all 
future human actions and the course of history are predes¬ 
tined rather than free- Humans will have to act in the prede¬ 
termined w'ay. The resulting conflict between foreknowledge 
and free will is a perennial problem m both philosophy and 
theology. "I o accept rhe existence of foreknowledge involves 
the rejection of free will. If we admit free action, rben God’s 
foreknowledge must be modified in some way. Some, philoso¬ 
phers argue, for example, that because an omniscient God is 
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unemKodif^fi .tiicI nutsiHe rimo , lie liiis knowledge of laws^ and 
univei-srtij;. bui kicks knowledge of pariicular ihings, .such ns 
hiimnn ncti{^ns. 

‘"There exists in the history of thought detcrniinisrit: 
iden. . , that the course of w'orld-history Is determinefl* . . by 
the foreknowledge of a supreme being, This being, as it 
were, 'sees’' the world states follow one upon a;nother in a 
linear succession, —von Wright, (?atis< 2 liiy 
jhh'i' p. 112. 


Forgery 

A duplicalt; of an originni work intended to be taken as 
that v/ork or a work in the style of an artist intended to be 
taken as the work of ;haT artist- The problem of determining 
whetht:t an nrtwork is genuine has been a troublesome issue 
for collectors and museums. Philosophers are interested in 
the issue of forgery because no maiter how similar a forgery 
is to au original work, the forgery is regarded as having less 
aesthetic value and is some Limes denied having any aesthetic 
vahie at all. How can vre explain this phenomenon? Some re¬ 
gard tins rejection of forged works a.s merely a matter of 
snobbishness or financial self-interest of the art market. 
Some believe that the rejection is a response to the tmmorali- 
tv of the forgers anO dealers who lie about, the identity of the 
'A'ork> (hhers dairiw more reasonably, that the original art¬ 
work ernhoHios iry historical context and the artist’s originaii- 
ry, wliicn cannfjt be duplicated. Some believe that forgeries 
arc anotiter stm of artwork in their own right, not the same 
as their Originals* Wlv.-re, ther, , is ihc artistry of forgeries? 
■Ml these problems ratse import am questions about fhe iden- 
uty Cl ari-works, aesthetic va.ue and aesrhetic onjoyment, 
S[.jmi- quciuiuns about forgery also arise concerning plagia- 
nsiri. in whidt writers present as their own work material 
copied Iren: ciiht-is, 

” 1 he hard-hc.afled question why there is any aesthetic 
rhtfeieict; between a deceptive forgery and an original w'ork 
clnilltngcs a Iul.'jLc premise on w^hich the very functions of coJ- 
lemors, museum, and art historian depend*” - doodman, 
ffC Art, 1976, p. 99. 


Forgiveness 

jk trait of eharacter of a morally offended or injured per¬ 
son who overcomes a natural and generally proper resent¬ 
ment directed m the person who commits the offence and re 
iuses to blame to the latter. Forgiveness is neither a justifica¬ 
tion of the w'rongdoing, nor an excuse for it. Forgiveness re¬ 
flects one's benevolent disposition and is generally regarded 
as a vLiuie. It is emphasised in Christian ethiirs which holds 
ihar the forgiveness of enemies corresponds to (lodT forgive- 
iUtSS ot Lis. It is also widely fliscu.^scd in coittemporary virtue 
ethlc-i. tor it is a popular ethical phenomenon to offer for 
giveness and to ask to be iorgiven. Howevf^r, ftirgivencss 
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mu.^r h^:ve limit, depending on i he degree of reniorse of the 
offender, For proper resentrneni: is not a Lad thing, but a 
iiifinifes*atiofi of self-re^peet and a re.>pec:t tor mriral rules. 
UnJiniitefl and unprincipled forgiveness will turn out to be a 
kind oi moral wiokedness and even a manifestation of the vice 
of serviUty, 

^"To forgive is to accept the repudiation and to forswear 
the resentment. ” —P. F. Strawson, Freeditm ^ind 
lf'?'U p. 6, 


Form 

[ (ireck : iddos, derived frtim the verb , to see, lit- 
eraliy th<- sensible shape of a things has the same sense eis 
frreck; ifiorpht \ Plato and Aristotle user eidos to mean the in 
ner simctitre or inieiligitth? form of a ihing, the shape 
grtisped by the eye of the sotd < which serves a.s the object of 
knovdedge or thought. For Plato, forms exist in some way 
independently (d particulars* tf’.cy are paradigms, while the 
pti! licuh'irs are imperfect copies of them. He tises form 
( ■? -ytionyritottsly with idea ( which is also derived from 

the vei'h idendi. Hence, Plaicds theory of Ideas is also called 
the thto.^v of Forms (see Idea, Pl.ar.o). 

Arist^nle sometimes uses in contrast to genus, Ei- 

das in this sense is always translated as species rather than as 
form. As species, it is a common predicate and a kind of sec¬ 
ondary substance in the , but in the Met.aphysics 

Artstotlt- denies that JT is a sebstatictv More often, form con¬ 
trasts wjth matter in Aristotle’s philosophy. Tt flenotes the 
inner siructiire of a tiling. which is expressed in its defini¬ 
tion; it IS in ibis sense that f(.:rm is syntmymons wdlh essence 
( to ii coi i-inai ), and is called primary substance, In 
.■'\£astotk;’s doctrine of ihe four causes, Form is designated the 
formal cause, which is responsible for unifying material ele¬ 
ments into an organic thing. In rhis sense, form is usually 
identical v/ith tlic final cause and sometimes also with the ef- 
ficiern (omse . and is also ident.icai with actuality. How these 
c'ftiniH ran lie rc-concileri is a matter c?f controversy, There arc 
also disputes i'oncerning whether ,Aristoile asserts the exis- 
'(■nec of particular form as well a.s the existence of universal 
lorm. doctrine of parvicubir form is developed in Plolinus, 
and in medieval philosophy, especially by Aquinas. 

“Py form I mean the essence of each thing and its prima¬ 
ry substance* " Aristotle, , lC)32b 1-2. 


Form of life 

h-or later Wittgeirsiein, the context of practice or culture 
m which speaking a language is embedded in the form of Ian 
gitage games. Since language is a set of social activitics, 
speaking a language becomes part of a communal activity and 
a way of living in society, Wittgen.sfein calls the totality of 
commuEu.i fic'ivitics, the culture into which language games 
arc embeddetJ, a form of life. A form o£ life comprises shared 


Form at life 
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natiir^il fiiifl linguistu' ret^pon5?es, broad iigreement in defini- 
tuin* and judgt^ments and corresponding behaviour, l^-an- 
fjucjgf IS coiiiif'Cled with our life through our shared playing 
of Language gamo-s and is thus interwoven with non-iinguisTic 
eontexrs, To imagine language is to imagiru' a form of life 
which in itself t:aii neither he justified nor unjustified. This 
indicates tliar grammatical rules are an integral part, of human 
historical practice and are subject to change. Insofar as there 
arc foundations for language for the later Wittgenstein, whar 
must he accepted as given are forms of life. Wittgenstein's 
rerrtarks about this term are not always consistent Ftrid clear 
and have conserjuently led to exegetical coritrover.sy. In par¬ 
ticular, he sometime, speaks of multiple forms of life as spe¬ 
cific patterns with limited scope. 

'^Hence the term ‘language-game^ is meant to bring into 
pTontinence the fact that the speaking of language is part of 
an activity, or of a form of life. Wittgenstein, FhUosophi- 
i:( 1 !. Invi'Sf!^ ations , J, 23- 


Furiu of proposition 

Russeirs term, referring to a formula that contains only- 
variables, fronri which a class of propositions can be obtained 
by substituting other constiruents for one or niorc con¬ 
stituents contained hy the original proposition. Hence a form 
of proposition is the common structure which propositions of 
the same class share. 

“d he form of a proposition is that which is in common 
between any two propositions of which the one can he. oh 
rained from ihe other by substituting other constituents for 
the original ones, " - Russell, Collexted Paper;, of Bertrand 
VllI, p. 20Q. 

Form of representation, another term for rcprcsefitational 
form 


Formal 

The adjective ‘‘formal’' is derived from form, that is, 
the general narure or structure to which a type of tiling be- 
ioTigs, In general, formal considerations or approaches have 
lo do with the abstract sttuctiire, or pattern, of a subject, 
rather than wm.h its contem or meaning. It is thus opposed to 
factual or material considcrarioms. Hence formal logic, ior 
example, is concerned not wiih the content of particular sen 
tentres in an argument, but only with the siruciure of them 
truth values, A forrmif language consists merely of variables 
and c:fmn(!ctivcs. 

“.‘\ .hcory, fi niln. a (lefiiaition. or ihe like, ia to he 
called formal when no reference ia niade In it either fo rhe 
meaning of rhe symbols. .. or to the sense of the ttrtpres- 
sions.. . blit simply ami solely the kinds and order of the sym¬ 
bols from which the oxpre.s.sion., are constructed. "--Carnap, 
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J.ogici^^ Syniajr. oj Lang-uagf < 1937, p, 1. 
Formal analysis sse aQalysie 




Formal concept 

WiTrj^tirisrcm\‘i term in the I'rui^tafus for a variety of c:on- 
cepts which differ from ordinary concepts. Ordinary conccpt^i 
reflect things independent of language. If formal concepts, 
such as thing, colour, fact , event , funciion, object, concept 
and nutiihet, were like ordinary concepts, they would denote 
arcane entities of which we could have a special logical expe¬ 
rience, but this is not so, Formal ccmcepts are used in rela¬ 
tion to a diverse range of related phenomena and cannot he 
properly expressed by a predicate or general term. No ana¬ 
lytical definition is available fur a formal concept, and like a 
variable, a formal concept musi. be understood through the 
signs which are its values. 

“When something falls under a formal concept as one of 
its objects, this cannot be expressed hy means of a proposi¬ 
tion. Instead it is shown in the very sign for this object. ” 
Wittgenstein, I'raciaius ^ 4. 126, 
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Formal distinction 

A term associated with Duns Scotus. A distinction can 
be real, between two separate, non-identical entities, or 
mental or conceptual, drawn purely by reason and nor exist¬ 
ing objectively in things. A formal distinction, which is be¬ 
tween difterent formulations of one and the same reality, is 
intermediate between a real distinction and a merely mental 
dtsiinction. Form, in this sense, provides an ohjeciive biasi^i 
for a concept, and Scotus used this notion to provide an ob¬ 
jective basts for our knowledge of Ood, Traditionally, God 
was conceived as simple > and distinctions between his at¬ 
tributes were thought to exist merely from our human point 
of view rather than in reality. For this reason, our state¬ 
ments about God would have no objectivity. The notion of a 
formal distinction allowed God's attributes to be ncirher real 
nor merely mental. The notion was also used to explain the 
Trinity by claiming that the three persons are formally dia- 
tmci raThHir tliSQ really distinct. Furthermore, the notion 
gave insight into the validity of our universal conception of 
individuality by being intermediate; between the species to 
which an [ndividiial belongs and its individual form, what 
Scotus calUrd hLU'ic^ituis. 

“In the same real thing there are always formally dis- 
lint't r call tics < be they in the same real part or the same real 
whole). -Scoius, in ScoiuHi Mi^tuphy.s/c/an (eds, 

Frank and Woiier), 1995, p, 187, 
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Ftirniiil fallacy 

Vioiaiions of logit:al rules of inferenct? that result in in- 
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valid inff^rence. They can be detected merely by cheeking the 
logical form of argument. Formal fallacies are ccintrat^ted 
with informal fslhicicsT which can only be found through 
analy.^is of the content and context of an argument. Each 
branch of formfi] logic has many specific formal fallacies; for 
examiplc. affirming the consequent and denying the an¬ 
tecedent in propositional logic, the undistributed middle term 
in syllogisTT). and the illicit quantifier shift in predicate logic. 

" formal fallacy is one that may he identified through 
inerF inspection of the form or structure of an argument, ” — 
Hurl ey - A ('oncisf^ Jfitroduction to Jxf^icy 1982, p, 70. 

Formul language, another term for logical calculus 


Ftirmal logic 

Tiie Hvi^tematic presentation of the valid patterns 
( forms > of inference and certain implications which hold 
moTLg propositions, reiving heavily on the meaning of struc¬ 
tural words SLich as '"alEh “some”, “if”, ‘"not”, “and” and 
“or”. Ii IS divided into standard (or classical) logic, iion- 
siandartf logic and inductive logic. Standard logic includes 
Traditional logic (Aristotelian syllogism) and modern classical 
logic, which is an expansion of traditional logic and is com¬ 
posed mainly of the propftsirional calculus and predic:ate ctal- 
culiis. Non-standard logics include, the extensions of classical 
logic, sometimes called extended logic, and deviations from 
classical logic , sometimes called deviant logic. Extended log¬ 
ic includes logics such as modal logic, tensed logic, deontic 
logic, opistentic logic, preference logic anil irniK-rative logic. 
Deviant logic includes logics such as many-valued logic, iniu 
iiiomst logic and quantum logic. We can gain additional in¬ 
sight into the form of some systems of logic by seeing that 
they can be mapped onto one another. Systems of formal log¬ 
ic can he developed hy proof from axioms or through natural 
dcidLlction, which gives rules of inlerciirc trom given assump¬ 
tions, Formal logic contrasts with informal logic, which 
deals with the rclaTion.v of impdicaiiun arising from context- 
related words. 

Logit'ai systems seek to attain consistirtioy and complete¬ 
ness, Fihliough Cndel showed that for any consistent logit'al 
sy.sfem capable of expressing arithmetic there are true sen 
lenves which cannot be proved in r.lie system, thus rendering 
the system incompleie. Tde also showed thar such systems 
cannot priwc their own consistency. Both results show ihc 
limitations of the procedures of any formal system. 

“The subject-man cr of formal logic will he the in vest! 
gation of those general logical laws which hold m virtue of 
the meanings of the stnictiiral words and the syntax of natu¬ 
ral languages. ’ — Mitchell, Ar} Iniroductum tv I9f>4, 

p. 121, 
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Formalism 


Fnrmal mode of speech» sec material mode of speech 


Fontial sematitics 

In contrast to general linguistic semantics, formal sie- 
mantles is characterised bv its appeal to formal logical 
method in discussing the meaning of linguistic signs* Richard 
Montague laid down foundational work in this field. Its main 
representative is truth-conditional semantics, developed by 
Tarski and Davidson on the basis of Frege’s logic. This ap- 
pro^ich asenbes semantic values to the basic symbols of a lan¬ 
guage, takes these symbols as elements of the structure of 
the language! and then derives the semantic values of com¬ 
plex expressions from these elements in accordance with for¬ 
mation rules. The meaning of every sentence is determined 
by the truth-conditions of its component sentences. General¬ 
ly, a formal semantics proceeds by first setting up a lan¬ 
guage, and then laying down rules for matching up sentences 
of that language with propositions or truth values, Formal- 
ijation is used as a way of clarifying what the truth conditions 
arc. 

'd'ormal semantics itself was decided as a means of pro¬ 
viding a precise interpretation for formal languages, j. e* the 
logical and mathematical languages that, are Opposed to natu¬ 
ral languages that are spoken or written as the native lan¬ 
guages of human beings. ” —Cann, Formal Si^mufiilcs* 1993. 
p. 2. 

Formal universal 

One kind of linguistic universal. It is the grammar which 
expresses the formal conditions that the granimar of every 
language must noeet, such as the sequence of rules for the 
phonological component of a grammar, the transformational 
rules whico map semantically interpreted deep structures into 
phonetically interpreted surface structures, and rhe ways 
that the rules of a grammar can be iriterconnected. Tr seeks 
abstract univer.sal properties of languages in contrast to an¬ 
other kind of linguistic universal; the substantive universal. 

“The property of having a grammar meeting a certain 
abstract condition might be called a formal linguistic univer¬ 
sal , if .shown to be a general property of natural 
binguages. " Chomsky, A^pi’cts of the Theory of Syt}tax^ 
1965, p. 39. 

Formalisin (aesthetic) 

A term for all theories of art which claim thfit the 
essence of art is given through the formal unity of an art¬ 
work* involving such features as structure, balance, harmo¬ 
ny and integrity. Our appreciation of art lies in recognising 
ihe.se formal qualities and, furthermore, m responding to 
them. The content of an artwork and its relations with the 
outside world are all subordinate to its formal features. Ftjr- 
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TTifilism tends to take, a work of art to be a self-suffieient enti¬ 
ty and has no roncern with its content, meaning and func¬ 
tion. The beauty of a [iiainting consists in the relations of 
colour, line and mass. In sculpture, beauty consists in the 
rhythms and symmetries of line and plane. A1 ong with the 
representational theory and the expression theory, formal¬ 
ism, represented by Kant and Clive Bell (1381-1^(54), is a 
major theory of art. Objections to formalism include the 
claims that the conception of form is ambiguous and that 
form should he viewed as a vehicle through which an artwork 
expresses its meaning. 

[FormalismJ is the theory that all intrinsic value in art 
belongs ro its Torm* —using this term to designate the or¬ 
ganisation of the sensuous medium or ‘surface’ of the work 
of art, " Barker, I'ke FTincipies of Aesthetics, 1947. p. 37. 

Formal Imp (ethics) 

Ethical formalism holds that to decide whether one is 
morally obliged to perform nr to avoid a certain act, one 
should not focus on the nature of act itself, but should rather 
elaborate a set of highly abstract moral principles or laws 
which can be applied universally, without regard to the par¬ 
ticular per.sons and diverse circumstances in which ethical 
problems arise. The essence of moral philosophy is to justify 
abstract moral laws and moral reasoning is typically rule-gov¬ 
erned. The main Jiroponents of formalism include Bishop 
Joseph Butler, Kant and W. D. Ross. Sometimes ftiirnialism 
IS used interchangeably with deontology. Ii is thus opposed 
to other eihioal thcc>ries such a:* conf.extualism, existential¬ 
ism, intuitionism, feminism, and relativism, which claim 
that ethical thinking must attend to and judge particular cas¬ 
es, bormalisna is the chief target of the contemporary anti ■ 
theory movement and virtue ethics, for virtue is generally re 
garded as being responsive to social and cultural contexts. 

It Is, for instance, an easy conseciucnce of our prifici- 
ples that moral fornifilism i. c, a rigid aditerence to the let¬ 
ter, with no appeal to the; .spirit, of the rules -will tend to be 
at a niaximuni in a static and isolated society, ” — K. F. Straw 
son, Freednm and Re.st:ntmeiii y 1974, p, 40, 


Fiirmalism (law) 

A position in legal philosophy which claims that law is a 
logically complete and coherent body of rules and that we can 
apply these rules universally to solve, all particular cases, 
without need to refer to ntm-legal considerations such as 
those arising from sticial and moral phenomena. 'J'his posi¬ 
tion flourished in rhe middle of the nineteenth century, but 
was hittc.rly attacked by moral realism or rulc-scepticism, 
which argued that legal rules are unimportant and that law is 
nothing more than the actual decisions of courts or legal offi¬ 
cers. Hart agreed that law is a set of rules, but rejcirtcd the 
ciajtn that rule.s can .settle everything, for rules are often 
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vague arid indeterminate^ In additiorLT because human knowl¬ 
edge li; limited > we cannot formulate rules for all future oas ■ 
esi. Formalism is also critiLUsed by Dworkin in his rights the¬ 
sis. He holds that there are hard cases which cannot be re¬ 
solved by the simple application of rules. 

“The vice known to legal theory as formalism or concep¬ 
tualism consists in an attitude to verbally formulated rulers 
which boih seeks to disguise and to minimise the need for 
Such choice* once the general rule has been lai d down. H. 
L. A. Hart* The ('oncepl Laxut p. 126. 

Formaliiiin (mathematics) 

As a type of philosophy of malhemarles, formalism is 
the view ihai mathematical knowledge is a formal system of 
propositions, that these propositions are meaningless formu¬ 
lae which are operated on by fixed rules, and that mathemat¬ 
ics consists jn knowing what formulae can be derived from 
the axioms according to the rules. There is no need to go be¬ 
yond the symbols and the rules of combination to claim the 
existence of abstract entities. This theory is initiated in the 
non-Euchdean geometry of the nineteenth century and in the 
work of Peano. Its major development is D. Hilbert's philos¬ 
ophy of mathematics. This position has been attacked, ini¬ 
tially by Frege and then by Russell, for fail ing to finalysc 
mathematical concepts and for failing to account for the prac¬ 
tical use of mathematics. 

“Formalism, associated with the name of Hilbert, 
echoes intuitionism in deploring the logictst’s unbridled re 
course to universalsQuine, Frc?m a. Logical Point of 
Viezv, 19:53, p. 15. 

Fnrmalizatinn 

I he practice of stipulating a correspondence scheme be¬ 
tween ordinary language and a formal language such as the 
propositional or predicate calculus and translating the ordi- 
riary language into the formal language. The purpo.se of for- 
tualization is to make the implicit logical structure of ordinary 
language explicit in order to asses.s the validity of arguments 
in ordinary language. For example ^ consider ‘Tf Socrates is a 
man, he would be dead. Socrates is a man, so be would be 
dead”. If we let correspond to “Socrates is a man”, and 
“y” TO “He would be dead”, the formalization is (p ■ q), />; 
q. Analytic philosophers such as Russell have claimed that 
ntost traditional pKilos(.iphical problems arise from the con¬ 
fusing structure of ordinary language and hence that ordinary 
language sliould be replaced by an artificial language. Bur 
this remedy was criticised by the later Wltigemstcin and by 
the Oxford ordinary language philosophers* 

“We .stipulate that if a formalization is to be adequate, 
the associated correspondence scheme should be such that if 
we replace the P-letters by the corresponding English sen¬ 
tences, and then replace the P-oonnectives by the corre- 
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sponding English connectives, the result is a sentence (firgU’ 
merit) that says the same as the original English- -■ ■ Sains- 
bury, l^o}^ic{i[ Form^ p, 52. 

Formally correct condition, see material aderjuacy 


FortnuLa, see well founded forrnula 


Foundationalism 

Tne term may be used in the rationalist sense, referring 
especially to Descartes’ project of constructing a system of 
knowledge on a foundation of dear and distinct ideas of rea¬ 
son. However, in contemporary philosophy it is a type of 
theory of cpistemic justification in Anglo-American episte¬ 
mology which holds that knowledge can be exhibited as a 
struciure, with a foundation and superstructure. Since the 
senses are our only contacts with the external world, some 
basic beliefs resulting directly from sense-perception have a 
privileged epistemic status. They are self-warranting without 
standing in need of further justification, while all other non- 
basic beliefs must be justified ultimately by appeal to them. 
These basic perceptual beliefs provide the ultimate founda¬ 
tion (5f justification. Ihere are various views among different 
versions of foundationalism about the nature of the basic, in¬ 
corrigible perceptual beliefs, and the modes of the derivation 
of the superstructure from the foundations. In opposition to 
foundationalism are coherentism and other forms of anti- 
foundationalismi which deny the any beliefs are incorrigible 
or basic. The affirmation of foundational beliefs is attacked 
as ‘hhe myth of the given”. 

assume that, for anything H that is evident for us, 
there is something E which is a basis of H for S (This as^ 
sumption might be said to characterise 'foundattonalism'). ’’ 
—Chisholm, Person and Object. 1976, p. 180. 

Four elements 

In ancient Greek thought, water, air, fire and earth. 
While Thales, Anaximenes and Heraclitus took water, air 
and fire respectively as the sole first principle for generating 
everything else in the cosmos , Empedocles was the first to 
consider these three plus earth as first principles wiib equal 
status and called them the^'roots of everything". He held that 
the four elements were each ungenerated and indestructible 
and created all other things together with the cosmic agents 
L(we and Strife, Plato in the Pxn\.aeus made use of the doc¬ 
trine of four elements, and Aristotle, raking it as a basis for 
his physics, daimcd that the four elements are capable of 
mutual transformation and that rheir nature is decided by two 
pairs of opposites: hot and cold, wet and dry. 
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FratL'niily 


'‘Unipi'ciofwas ihf: first to speak of four material ele¬ 
ments. " Aristotle, Mi^f.iiphysa:.^ 985^31. 

Four freedoms , scerightsi hunran ^ 

a “AtX" §:. 


Ftmr-term fallacy 

A1 St' ca lied in Latin quaterno l(^rtnt7ioru//i (a quadtiipier 
oi term) or fallacy of ambiguotis middle, A normal syllogism 
carries wi'h it three terms, with the. middle term appearing 
twice in the premises. But sometimes the two appearances of 
the middle term have different meaning, although the word is 
the same, As a result, the syllogism has four rather than 
three terms, and there is no connection between two premis¬ 
es, Such a syllogism is defective and commits the four-term 
Ifiilacy. For example, '"light is the absence of darkness”, and 
a pen is light”, iheretorc, a pen is the absence of 
darkness”. This inference ts wrong, because the word 
“light” has entirely different meanings in the premises. The 
four-term fallacy is a form of the fallacy of equivimition or 
ambiguity. 

“The tiig ‘fallacy of four terms’ has usually been ap 
plied,.,., lo arguments involving an ambiguous middle 
term." —Hanrblin, Fallacies, 1970, p. 197, 

Frankfurt school , sec critical theory 
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Fraternity 

A brotherhood or an emotionally iittimate political rela¬ 
tionship between members of a society or group dedicated to 
a common aim and characterised by feelings of affection, mu¬ 
tual help and looking after the weak. It has been regarded as 
a virtue, much like friendship, and is modelled on an ide¬ 
alised view of the relation that exists between siblings. .As a 
polirical ideal, ii attempts to subordinate people’s fratricidal 
impulses through commitment to shared values and positive 
feelings. Nationalism generally advocates the nurturing of 
this kind of feeling among fellow-countrymen. (Christianity 
regards fraternity as natural, for human beings are all broth¬ 
ers by naTiiro. Liberty, equality and fraternity were equally 
promotetl as goals of the French Revolution, Marxism holds 
that this relationship exists between working classes all over 
the world. Fraternity is widely thought to be impractical and 
ignored in much modern democratic theory. But Rawls ar¬ 
gues that fraternity is required by his second principle of jus¬ 
tice which permits economic inequalities in a democratic soci¬ 
ety only if they benefit the least favoured group in the soci¬ 
ety. 

“The principle of fraternity _is j that in spite of all the 
divisions and distinctions between members of a community, 
they should treat one another as fellow members and individ- 
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Lials in iheir own -Lutas, The Prifu'ipT^s of Foli- 

(n:^. 1983 . p. 53 . 

Free loj^k 

1 hr hrfiiich of thr logie of term^i wirjeh im freo of exi.'si'en- 
rial ai>:^ump‘li(jiiK or presupposiuons with respect to bor.h gen¬ 
eral Terms rmfl singuhir rerms. Tr;iditional logic permits in¬ 
ference frotn A-prOpositions to 1-proposi linns or from 
K-propositions to O-propositions. Thar implies that no gen¬ 
eral term is empty. Modern predicate logic rejects this point, 
but still believes that singular terms refer. Free logic propos¬ 
es that statements fiontainiiig quantificational phrases have 
existential impoi't if and oniy if there is an object ii for ail 
gfuieral terms G or there is an object S for ail singular terms 
S. He.ncc free logic is also eallec! “logic without existence as 
surnjuions’'. Technical study in this area started in the mid- 
195ns. and various systems have been proposed by Sehoeh, 
Leonard. Hintikka , Lambert and l.eblanc, 

“In classical logic, individual constants carry existential 
commitment. , . In free logic, the constants do not carry this 
commitment. 'This is not to say that they may fail to denote, 
but rather, that their denotata may not be within ihe range 
of the ordinary existential quantifier—the denotata may be 
non-existent objects. - Forbes, Language of , 

19B9, p. 4. 

Free variable 

A variable oct'urring in an unquantified sentence, with¬ 
out being prefixed by a quantifier. In contrast, a bound vari¬ 
able falls within the scope of a prefixed quantifier. A sen¬ 
tence containing one or more free variables is called an open 
sentence. Russell and Whitehead also called bound variables 
apparent variables, free variables, and real variables. 

“An oc'currcnce of a variable in a sentence is called free 
in that sentence in which it is unquantified. ”—Quine, Meth¬ 
ods of lAfgd, 1952, p, 12S. 

Fret will, problem of 

There are threats to freedona involving the apparent de- 
TcrminaLion of human action by factors independent of our 
will, Tliese include divine foreknowledge and, in modern 
phiiosophy, ihe possibility that our actions are dererniincd by 
causal laws. The problem seems to pose a dilemma whether 
one accepts or denies determinism, If determinism is rrue, 
one's acts arc determined by events beyond one’s control, 
and hence one has no free will. If determinism is false, one’s 
acts are undetermined and due to chance, which is also be¬ 
yond one’s control T and hence one has no free will. Gnc way 
out of the dilemma is to argue rhal free will is a disposirinnal 
causal power w^hjcb can exist m n wholly determined world 
and is thereby compatible with deterininism. Another re¬ 
sponse atremptis to show that determinism has weaker impli- 
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Fftt^dom 


rnrion?! ihfirj ?iny which would prevent it from being rompati- 
}}!(.■' with free will. Some philosopher'; argue that what we 
value in freedom is not challenged by determinism and is not 
aided by indeterminisTn, Rather free will is constrained by co¬ 
ercion rather than determinism. Some argue further that any 
account of action» choice and free will would he incoherent 
without determinism. Nevertheless, some philosophers still 
claim iliai on a proper understanriing of freedom and fore¬ 
knowledge or freedom and causal laws, we cannot have both, 
i hese philosophers tend to retain a strong notion of necessity 
lin ked to foreknowledge or caLlS£lily and a distinctive arcoont 
of agency thtii doc-s not fall under catisai laws. 

"The problem of the freedom of the will is concerned 
with the question whether the human will is subnrdinaterd to 
the general principle of causality or whether it escape.s from 
iis constraints. " .A jdtlkiewicz, Problems and f heories of 
Philosophy ^ 1973. p. 105. 
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t'reedom 

A concept concerning thought and action which has two 
related aspects: negative freedom, or freedom from, is the 
power t<3 net in the absence of external consLiaint, coercion 
or compulsion; and positive freedom, or freedom to, is the 
power to choose one’s own goals and course of conduct 
among alternatives. Under ihe.se general determinations, 
freedom has various forms, of which freedom of speech, 
Ireedom of conscience, freedom rjf the press, freedom of as¬ 
sociation and various economic freedoms are historically the 
most imponant. If one can claim freedom regarding au inter¬ 
est, then one has a right to pursue that interest. Freedom is 
used as a synonym of liberty, and J, S, Mill’s On LiA^rty has 
had greatest Influence among books on the concept of free¬ 
dom, 

hor Plato, a man is free if he is governed by reason, but 
a slave if he is ruled by desires and passions, Kant distin 
gnished the theoretical sense of freedom, that is the spon¬ 
taneity of understanding as opposed to receptivity of the sen¬ 
sibility. from the practical sense of freedom, that is the au¬ 
tonomy of the will as opposed to heteronomy, Fichte and 
Schelling transformed spontaneity and autonomy respectively 
into subjective or objective absolutes, a tendency inherited by 
Sartre but criticised by Hegel, Nietzsche, Heidegger and 
■Adorno. 1 his latter position has claimed that freedom is in¬ 
trinsically qualified. The liberal tradition generally connects 
freedom with our concept of humanity. 

That there is freedom in our will, and that we have 
power in many cases to give and withhold our assent at will, 
is so evident that it must he counted among the fir.^t and most 
common notions that are innate in u.s. ” —Descartes, 7'/!^^ 
lVnS7:n^s (eds. and trans by Cottingham et al), 
19S5, I, p. 205. 
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Freedom oJ ^speech 


Frepd^ni of speech 

The freedom to express one’s own mind in speeotiH, writ- 
injf or some oihcr way wnhom prior restriction, contempo¬ 
rary constraint Or suhscfjnent punishment- The fundamental 
justificaiions for freedom of speech are its essential roie in 
the pursuit of truth and in free political life and its fundamen¬ 
tal coniribLiion to our dignity as rational and self-determin¬ 
ing beings, Hcncc T freedom of speech has both instrumental 
find intrinsic value. Freedom of speech has been regarded as 
one of the basic human rights which governments have a ba¬ 
sic requirement to protect. Even those fully committed to 
maintaining freedom of speech recognise that some speech 
can rightly be restricted by lawn Speech which seriously en¬ 
dangers individuals, groups or the nation as a whole is often 
judged lo he outside the protection of freedom of sfiecch- 
There iirc various conflicts over the kinds of speech which 
may be restricted and over the competing rationales for re- 
slriciing them. While certain kinds of speech arc recognised 
as being harmful, suppressing freedom of speech without ra¬ 
tional grounds is seen as a greater evil. The discussion of free 
speech is related to questions about the rationality of censor¬ 
ship and TO the considerarion of other basic freedoms. 

“U'e may take for granted that, a democratic regime pre¬ 
supposes freedom of speech and assembly, and liberty of 
thought and conscience,” -Rawls, A Theory of Justice, 
197, p. 225, 

Freedom of the will 

The doctrine of freedorn of the will or free will derives 
from the natural feeling that we can choose what we do ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of our own soul, without being com¬ 
pelled, and that in the conditions of our action we could have 
acted otherwhse, Only because our will is free can we speak 
meaningfully of ethical conceptions such as responsibility, 
duty, obligation, self-determination and commitment. The 
concept of free will is contrasted to the notion of determin¬ 
ism. If everything is causally determined, how can there be a 
freewill? While freewill is supported by our everyday con¬ 
sciousness , determinism gains its ground in science. With re¬ 
gard to their relation, philosophers are divided into compatt- 
bilists, who claim that there is some way to reconcile deter¬ 
minism and freewill, and incompatibilists, who reject the 
possibility of reconciliation. Some incompatibilists reject de- 
terniinisnr, while others claim that freewill is illusionary. 

“The freedom of the will consists in the possibility of 
knowing actions that still he in the future. ” —Wntgenstein, 
7'rtif taiu!:,, if . \ 3 6 2, 

Free-rider 

A person who enjoys a benefit provided by a public good 
but who does not contribute to this good. Some of the free¬ 
rider’s consumption of the public good does nor prevent (he 
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Fu![y (generalised proposition 


same consumpi ioti by other?. for example the free enjoyment 
of radio hroadcasti^j but some w ill inevitably be at the ex¬ 
pense of others, for example getting welfare benefits without 
j?aying laxes which support the system of welfare. Either 
way, tf everybody contributes nothing, the public good will 
not exist. If a public good permits many free-riders, it can¬ 
not be rnaintaiiied. An ethical question thus arises about 
whether a free-rider’s consumption is just and about whether 
the public can be justified in getting rid of free-riders or forc¬ 
ing them to contribute. There are difficulties in explaining 
tvhy the liehaviour of the free-rider is irrational. 

■'While from a purely egoistic point of view' it would he 
rational lor me to take a free ride at the expense of others, if 
everybody reasoned in this ways everybody would be worse 
off. ” Cooper, of Mora.1 Thinking, 1981 , p. 

Fregean principle; an alternative term for compositionality 


Friendship 

A prominent moral topic in Greek ethics from Socrates 
to the Stoics. The word is generally used to translate the 
Greek word phiUa, although the latter covers a broader 
area, mcmding all personal relationships motivated by mutu¬ 
al love and the reiationship.s amongst family members, 
Aristotle's f uomachacji FAhics deals with the problem of 
friendship in detaih ffe divides friendship into three types, 
that based on mutual pleasure, that based on utility and that 
based on the mutual appreciation of virtuous character. The 
last type is the real and genuine kind of friendship. Only a 
virtuous person can be a friend in another virtuous person, 
and a friend in this relationship is another self, a mirror of 
one’s character. Aristotle characterises friendship as involv¬ 
ing the pursuit of the goods of one's friends for their own 
sake, and involving reciprocity of sentiment. The issue of 
friendship has fallen into neglect in modern ethics, for it be¬ 
lieves that friendship is a private affair, a matter of jiiersonal 
choice, rather than a part of common morality. The topic has 
been revived with the emergence of contemporary virtue 
ethics, and especially of feminist ethics, both of which am- 

phasise personal relationships rather than universalisiic moral 
con.sideranons. 

“Friendship is said to he reciprocated goodwill. ” —Aris¬ 
totle, Niromu^.hean Ethics, 1155b3D. 

lull theory of the good, see thin theory of the good. 


Fully generalistid propusitinn 

Also called a completely general proposition, a quite 
general proposition or a logical proposition. A fully gener- 
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allsed proposition c<mtalns only variables and riuth-furu’- 
tionsi and does not mention "my pfirtictilar thing at all, Jt 
thus provides a pnrelv logical st.ruct.nte. Russell claims that 
such a j'^roposition is analytic and a priori, Wittgenstein be¬ 
lieves that a fully generalised proposition can also describe 
the world in virtue of its articulated or composite structure; 
but this claim has attracted the criticism that such a proposi¬ 
tion cannot sjiy anything about thf: world through ils slruc- 
ttirc. alone without saying of anything that it has some char¬ 
acter. 

“We can deiicribe the world completely by nieans of fully 
generalised propositions, i. c. without first correlating any 
name with a particular object. ” —Wittgenstein, '{'ractatits^ 
5, 326, 

Kunction 

Tn ordinary language, a function roughly means a pur¬ 
pose or role. In logic and mfithemaiics, a function is a partic¬ 
ular kind of relation in which given any obiect or objects 
(called an argument of the function), another object (called 
the value of the function for that argument) will be yielded. 
A function has one or more variables which can rake different 
arguments. Giving definite values to the variables of a func¬ 
tion yields a definite value to the whole function. Truth- 
functions in prepositional logic (also called functiorial calcu¬ 
lus) are special functions in which the truth value of a com¬ 
pound proposition is determined by the truth values of its 
propositional components and by the logical terms connecting 
them. A function is applicable to a certain class of objects. 
The clas.s to which the function applies is called the domain 
of the function, and the class of values is called the range of 
the function, Frege held that concepts are functions which 
map objects onto truth-values. 

function is, as observed, a relation. But u is a rela¬ 
tion of a special sort, having the peculiarity that no two ele¬ 
ments bear it to the same element. — Quine, Mathrmatical 
1951 , p. 222. 

Function and argument 

A mathematical function is as an operational relation 
wlii{;h can apply lo a domain. An argument is an object to 
which a function is applied wuthin this domain. An argument 
is a variable part within a function, for one argument can al¬ 
ways be replaced by another object in the same domain. The 
output which results from applying a function to an argument 
is called the value of the function for that argument. For in¬ 
stance, for the function f = 2>; and the argument 3, the value 
IS 6. Frege introduced the concepts of function and argument 
into logic and claimed that a 1 unction is analogous to a con¬ 
cept or a predicate expression, while an argument is analo¬ 
gous to an object or a subject expression in a proposition. In 
applying these concepts to propositions, Frege used the 
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FuriLitKjnalliim 


terms Triiih-functioii ?irid truth-vaUic in li^ht of the crucial 
importance of truth and falsity in assessing propositions. 

“Suppose that a simple or complex symbol occurs in one 
or more places in an expression (whose content need not be a 
possible content of judgment). If we image this symbol as re¬ 
placeable by another (the same one each time) at one or more 
of Its occurrences, then the part of the expression that shows 
itself invariant under sutrb rcplacemem. is called the functionj 
and the replaceable part, the argument of the funciioti. ■” — 
Frege, lie. griffsschr^ ft Part ], Sect. 9. 

Function stroke, see Sheffer’s function 


Functionalism 

A term for any theory which takes the notion of function 
as the first explanatory principle. In the philosophy of mind, 
it is currently a widely supported theory of the mind-body re¬ 
lationship. This theory was developed as a result of the 
recognition of the defects of the identity theory of mind. Its 
chief characteristic is that is asks what makes a mental stare 
a mental state rather than asking about the intrinsic property 
of a mental state. According to functionalism, a mental stale 
or event should be explained by us functional role, that is its 
causal relationship with other mental states, with sensory in¬ 
puts and the consetpjential output behaviour of a subject. 
Unlike the identity theory of the mind, it docs not claim that 
mental states are directly per se neural states, but sees men¬ 
tal states in terms of something more abstract, that is the 
causal or functional roles some neural states possess, The 
theory can be traced to the later Wittgenstein and his account 
of meaning as use, and its major representatives include Hi¬ 
lary Putnam and Jerry Fedor. Functionalism is closely associ¬ 
ated with cognitivism, artificial intelligence, and the comput¬ 
er model of the mind. There arc various versions of fiinction- 
alism in ihc philosophy of mind. Ned Block distinguishes be¬ 
tween psycho-functionalism and conceptual functionalism. 
Psycho-functionalism views mental states not from the bio 
logical point of view, but from organisational point of view. 
Mental states are analogous to the functional states of a com¬ 
puter, and the mind is a program that can be multiply re¬ 
alised, that is shared by various physio-chemical systems. 
Conceptual functionalism is a development of analytical he 
haviourism and considt^rs a mental state to be a contribution 
to a disposition to behave. Anniher distinction is between 
machine functionalism, which understands function in terms 
of the operation of the whole organism, and releologlcal func 
rionalisra. wdiich understands function as what the thing is 
for, Homnncular functionalism is f.mc ver.sion of teleological 
funmionalism. The main objections faced by functionalist ac¬ 
counts of the mind are that it cannot account for quaiia, that 
is what it is like to feel a sensation, and for intentionality. 
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FundsmenliiJ ontulcJKJ 

"According to funtruonulifim, the behaviour of. say* a 
cornpiJt^ng maoliine is not explained by the physics and chem¬ 
istry o: the oonipuTing machine- It is explained by the 
machine’s program, ”■ Putnam* MfiWh Ijj.nguagf'. and R^ali- 
!y . 197 5 1 xiii. 

Fundamental ontology * see being (Heidegger) 
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Fundamental project 

Sartre denied the transcedental ego and tried to account 
lor our identity by means of the notion of fundamental pro- 
jed or crigmal choice. A fundamental project is an act which 
IS responsible for the whole mode of life of a person* which 
makes liim recognisable in every particular situation. The 
project or choke is neither given nor fixed, but is actively 
rnnstructed- It is manifesETifl in various actions ycross many 
years. Pecause the project is a choice, we arc not passively 
subjected to the external causal world. We always define 
ourselves by projecting beyond causality. In this way. our 
hfe history should be conceived as a coherent, long term and 
self-determining process of hfe experience. The project k 
fundamental and the choice is original through relation, n.t a 
fjerst.m’s being-in-the world in its entirety. The project i.s not 
related to any particular object m the world and is not empiri¬ 
cal. Wr ex isr with rhis choice or project and are therefore re¬ 
sponsible for our lives. The fundamenta] projecr is the ex¬ 
pression of our freedom and Is the ground of our resp>onsibili - 

ty- 

'‘This fundamental proj-r-u must not of course refer to 
any other and should be roncpived by itself- It can he con¬ 
cerned neither with death nor life nor any particular charac- 
Teristic of the human condition ! the original project of a for- 
itself can aim only at its being. ” --Sanre, Being and Akf/i- 
ingne.ii. (tr. Barnes), 1957, p. 5 56. 

Fusion of horizons; 

Gadamer follows Husserl and Heidegger in arguing that 
we live and understand within horizons, which provide a 
framework for the possibility of meaning. Although an hori¬ 
zon is formed in tradition and culture, there is, in interpret¬ 
ing a historical text, a Tension between the horizon of the 
texi and die horizon of the present and of ihc interpreter. In 
understanding, we need to acquire the historical horizon, but 
it is also imposisihlc to eliminate our own criteria and preju¬ 
dices. We should be aw'are of the particularities of both hori¬ 
zons and overcome them by establishing a relation w hich 
brings them together. Any real understanding involves such 
a fusion of horizons iti the course of which tradition acquires 
new life and our own prejudices arc challenged. Since lan¬ 
guage is crucial to understanding, a fuiiion of horizons is es¬ 
sentially a fusjoa of language. 
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Future (fenerations 


“In the process of andt:rstanding tlicre takes place a real 
fusing of horiEons, which means that as the historical horizon 
is projer'.ed, it is simuitane^iuHly removed.” —G.adamer, 
l'ru.th cifid MHhod ftr, Glen-Doepel), J975t p. 273 . 


Future contingents 

The problem of future contingenis concerns ascertaining 
the truth-value of statements about future events. If we acl- 
liere to me chissiral principle of bivalencc that every staie- 
ment must lie either true or falser t.ben future contingent 
statcmenis v/il] be cither true or false in advance of the 
event. This conclusion, which seems to commit us to fatal¬ 
ism, has led some m sccjiticism rt^garding the principbe of hi- 
valence, a,though other philosophers argue that a proper un^ 
derstanrimg uf hivalcnce for future contingent statements 
does not ensnare us in fatalism. The problem, which origi¬ 
nated in Aristotle’s discussion of the .sea-battle tomorrow, 
was much disputed by medieval logicians, because if future 
contingent statements are nenhcr true nor false, divine lorc- 
knowletlgc would come into question. In this century 
Lukasiewicz sought to deal with this problem by introducing 
three-valued logic, which in turn led to the development of 
various ntariy-valued logics. 

“Aristotle dismissed of ihe truth-states of altern.atives 
regarding kuiire contingent matter.^, whose occurrence like 
liiar of the sea battle tomorrow—-is not ytt determinate by 
us, and may indeed actually be undetermined. ” —Reseller, 
1 opic^ /V ].ogic, 1968. p. 54. 


Fulurc generations 

Since certain actions of the present generation of hunu 
beings. sufT as natural resenirce depletion, chemical wastt 
birth corurol. and the use of nuclear weapons, have i; 
evitable effects upon the life quality, id entity and the size ^ 
future gem-rations , w'e fee] we have moral duties and oblig; 
iKuis towards the rmunbers of future generations. Consi 
quentialisfs argue that we should promote the interests <-)f ft 
Lute geuerations as we do those of our owm generation, ar 
deontologists ciatm iliat W'e should always act in w'ays thi 
make perqde better off or at Ifotsl nor worse off than ih^ 
wmitid otIuTwise be, Ifow^cver, each position is open to que: 
lion, because liiturc generations are errtated by us and the 
Sizes are ileirrnimed by us. The major philosophical questic 
concerns me l^asis of our duty to future generations. Son' 
rrder to the rigiits of thr^ tuture generation. But how can w 
talk about the rights and interests of non--cxl 3 tent f^eoplc 
Others refer to iniergcntrational justice according to whic 
each gen.-ration should rdiiam jts own share. But since li 
number of people bclotiging to future generations is uncei 
tarn, wduir is ihe ground for deciding equal shares? Som 
moralisTs object lo the view that we have moral responsibilit 
towards itiaire genera!ions, for eihical relations can only b 
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bt'T.weeTi who can benefit or harm each other. 'I'he de- — 

hate about moral regarding future generations indicates 19&4 1156 

that important aspects of ciirrem moral iheory are defective. , 

"It may be irrational to be less concerned about the fur¬ 
ther future. Blit we cannot be sure of this while we are unde¬ 
cided on the reason why. ’’ -Parfit , Rensofi.'i and Ffi?.<iOfis, 

19B4, p. 186. 

Future-referring teroit see past-referring term 
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CIfiTTibier’s f;tJ]acy 


G 


Gaia hypothesis 

I irom (rreeki (jaia^ ^he earth ^roddess ] Lovelock’s by 
pothesis that sees the earth as a livin^< sclf-regidating organ¬ 
ism. (Jn this view, the earth is a creature which is nor mere¬ 
ly the sum of its parts, but is a cc^mplex entity with proper¬ 
ties extending beyond those of its constituents of biosphere, 
atmosphere, oceans and soil. All of these components are re¬ 
lated to the complex interactions of organisms. If the system 
loses its e[]nilibHumT there could he disastrous tronserpiences 
for life. The hypothesis emphasises the interdependence be¬ 
tween life and eeospbere. It is intended to challenge the view 
that nature is nothing but ait object to be conquered, con¬ 
trolled and exploited for human ends, Consequently, we 
should live with nature and shift our traditional bias of hu¬ 
man-centrism. The hypothesis captures the spirit of deep 
ecology and has affected environmental philosophy and the 
environmental protection movement, h is a matter of dispute 
whether It is a serious new paradigm for understanding na- 
rurt; and -our relation to it or merely a body of evocative and 
persuasive imagery. 

"The (raia hypothesis is for those who like to w'alk or 
simply stand and stare, to wonder about the Earth and the 
life it bears, and to speculate about, the consequences of our 
own presence here. ’’ — Lovelock. ; A jV™.' Look (U Life 

071 Eonh- 19 fi 7 , p. 12 . 
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Gambler’s fallacy 

Also called the Monte Larlo fallacy. Two falLiciotis way 
of reasoning starting from the same premise. The initial 
premise is that a particular given outcome has occurred many 
limes in sticression. From here one person infers that the 
same outcome will occur a.gajn next time: and the other in¬ 
fers that the opposite outcome will octuir next time. Both are 
wrong because the sysietn does not have a memory. A coin 
will not come ti[> heads or tails because il has come Uf) heads 
many times in succession, The probability of past outcomt's 
does no! affect the probahility of a future event, Ir will nei¬ 
ther incre.asf- ufjr decreasi-, but remains the sanit; on i‘ach oc 
casion. 

*M ht simplest av,aj;able explanation of the prevaientre of 
the s fallacy’ is that it seems front s quite legiti¬ 

mate use of the countcrfactualizable conception of probabdity 
in cotuexts where it is not assumed, or not taken as csi.ab- 
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Game; tfieory 


lished, ttiar pure, phane'e is operating. ” ■ L, J. Cohen» Y’/ie 

Dialogic' of Ri'ason^ 1986, p. 171. 

GaitiE: theory 

The; mathematie^al theory of game like human situations? 
in which esich rational agent strategically acts so as to max¬ 
imise preferred utility or oincome. However, the realisation 
of this strategy depends on the actions of other players in the 
same situations, and on the assumption that each of them is 
equally ralionaj in his or her choices. Eat;h player must take 
the strategies of other players into atreount, since it is impos¬ 
sible for ail players to maximise simultaneously iheir pre¬ 
ferred uLiliiy. A siiuarion which yields such a consequence 
that no agent can improve his or her position If such an agent 
unilaterally withdraws from it, is called the Nash equilibri¬ 
um. Game theory tries to find what the most rational strate¬ 
gy should be in such situations. It was systematically devel¬ 
oped by John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern in the 
1940s, and has a wide application m the contemporary dis¬ 
cussion of moral and political theory. Game theory is a part 
of decision theory. 

"(4ame theory therefore starts with games where initial 
choices are to he made without prior communication and 
where any emergent conventions exist without being enforced 
by any kind of sanctions." -Holli.s, in Hunnin and Tsui- 
James (eds. ) T’Af Biackxvell Companion to Philosophy, 1995. 
p. 577. 


Gehteswissensekaften 

[(rerman- human sciences or human studies, but includ¬ 
ing social sciences as well as humanities] A term partieuhirly 
asHoriatcd with Wilhelm Dihhcy and contrasted to A'WurmA- 
senschaften \ German; natural science.sj. Natural sciences of¬ 
fer ohjefuivc knowledge ^utd can explain plienomcna in terms 
of laws, hut these features are lairking in rhe humanities. 
Hermeneutics, according to Dilthey, can defend the hurnar. 
sciences as an integrated body of disciplines wurh their own 
methods and principles in contrast to those of the natural sci¬ 
ences, Their dependence upon rhe cognitive capacity of un 
derstatidmg gives them a distinct status as a source of knowl¬ 
edge. The human sciences possess a peculiar relation to hu¬ 
man experience. Rather than establishing laws to explain 
events, they describe historical facts and formulate standards 
of value and practical imperatives. Some philosophers pro¬ 
pose hermeneiitics as the methodology which is appropriate 
to provide objectivity for humanities. This claimed objectivity 
iS challenged by those who wush to free interpretation from 
the need to have an objective end-point and by the positivist 
claim that human knowledge must meet the standards for a 

unified science which are essentially set by the natural sci¬ 
ences, 

“All the disciplines that have socio-hisr.orical reality as 
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GcnealoRV 


ihfrir i^ijbject-mriller arr tniJompfis.Herl in thin work uliJt^r ihe 
name ( jV ^isa^n.schajten [human ^rienceJ- — Diltli+;y * 
Sfd*^("if:d W^Orka, 1, i98i/- i>» 56, 

Cenrier 

The ili-^Tinction between and e;cx and gender is a eeniral 
feature of recent feminist ihoughr. While sexual distincLiotts 
between male and female have been understood as being bio- 
logieally and analomieally determined, especially with respeer 
to reprodtierive roles, gender has been understood as a vari¬ 
able social construction, with gender difference determined 
socially and culturally. Sex has to do with facts, while gen¬ 
der has TO do with values. These values, however, are gen¬ 
erally those of male domination and masquerade as a factual 
basis for male social superiority. By distinguishing between 
sex and gender, feminist theory provide? a standpoint from 
which alleged male superiority t'an be challenged. Because 
sornc feminist tlteorists havo rejected the distinction between 
sex and gender on the grounds that sex is also socially con 
striictcd* the houndaries between the biological and the social 
remains a maner of dispute in this domain, In addition, some 
feminist? are socking a new way Lo base their critique of 
male-donijriated society. 

While discossioii of gender is largely confim'd r.o hu¬ 
mans , questions about sex, sexual desire and sexual be¬ 
haviour can also be asked about members of other animal 
species, Some theorists elaim that sueb investigations can i!- 
iuminaie our understanding of human sexuality, The rela 
tionship bmween sexual desire and reason and the role of sex 
in ex[)lairung human behaviour have been explored by Freud, 
his successors and his critics. Non-standard forms of sexual 
activity, such a? homosexuality, have become major topics in 
applied ethics, 

(jentler is also a gramrnaJ.K'at term. While many lan¬ 
guages dlsringuish nouns, pronouns iuid adjectives into mas¬ 
culine and feminine gender, sonic Innguages such as Greek, 
Latin and (lernian, distinguish these part? of speech into 
three genders: masculine, feminine and neutral, with each 
having different patterns of inflection, 

*‘Thc concept of gender carries in one wmrd both a recog 
nition of The social aspect of the ‘sexual* dichotomy and the 
need TO treat ii a? such. Delphy, Closa Lo Home. 198-1, p. 
24. 

Genealngy 

in.-juiry into origin and descent.. Nietzsche liefintd ge¬ 
nealogy as -he invc.sligation of the origin of moral jjrejndiccs 
in fhi the tjenedtogy oj Mtirais ( i887). He traced the root of 
human njorality back [o the most naked struggle for power. 
Foucault rook over this term and developed it into a concept 
of history and a discipline. Tn coniriist to the standard histor¬ 
ic,iJ approach which traces a iine of inevitability and demon- 
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strfiTrs lh'i: the prestmt is based on ihe past, geofialogy be 
gins w'lb the- p rose ill aiKl gfjes backward in lime until a dif- 
tefcrien i-. Jocaied. It intends to break off the.past from the 
presen' ami nndcrciiKs ihe ieginmary of rhe present, (rent^al 
ogy tcetts tnc role of cause or explanation and rt'jects the 
claini a iniitary body of theory. Tt focuses ins lead on local, 
discmiiinuous knowledge, and atrcmpis to reveal the multi- 
phciiv nt factors behind an event and the fragility of historical 
forms. Ry demonsiraling rhe foretgnness of the past, i! ex¬ 
poses the relaiivity of pre.sfm phenoinerifi that are taken for 
grained. Peuicatiil in his Archaeology of Kno'u.dedgt: presents 
a geneaiogic approach to intellectual history, in order to ac¬ 
count for the transition from one system to another by con- 
necfing them in their social, economical and political back¬ 
grounds. 

"Wnai 1 wodLfl call genealogy. .. is a form of history 
which can acrount for the constitiiiion of knowledge, dis¬ 
courses. domains of objects etc. , without having to make 
reference to a subject which is either transcendental in rela¬ 
tion ro' I he field of events or runs in its empty sameness 
ibronghoLit ilie course of history. ” ■ Foucault, 

K mnoL d, IfJSb, p. 117 , 


General proposition 

I tie A (al! /xs are y) and *‘E” (all ps are not q) propo¬ 
sitions in the traditional syllogism, which assert or deny the 
irutlt of all values of a propositional function. They corre¬ 
spond to gtineral facts and are also called universal proposi- 
nons. General propositions might he tauiologies, and they 
migh: also obtain through induction or complete enumera- 
lion. Rnsscirs account of genet al prespositions also includes 
existence propositions, i. e. “ 1 " (some p\-^q) or 'TJ” (some 
p is noi q) proposiiions in ihe rradiiional syllogism, for 1 is 
th(^ dcttiai of K, and (J is the denial of .A.. He therefore names 
A and “!■- ' as positive general propositions and 'A" and 
“(F’as negative general propositions. 

e will call [mo[JOSii]Ons containing the word ^somc ' 
negative general propositions, and those containing the word 
Vii)' posilive genera] proposiiiori.s, -Russell, Our KTiozi.d- 
e dg r ol she /t . rtorn al World , 1926, p . 6. 


GetieritJ pro[)asitiana] form 

Althouglt different propositions have different logical 
tonns. riiey share something in common with one anotfier in 
virlijf t-aco of them being a proposition. Tins common 
fotm uiidtu.ying al] superficial differences of prriposilions is 
wliat llie earjy ilrgenstein calls the ^‘general propositional 
form , It is the essence of being a proposition and is con¬ 
tained in every proposition. It is both the real logical con 
stant and the most general propositional variable, whose 
range n- the Uilality of propositions. This form is implicit in 
in- niii-: :)■ n>gica] syntax, bui Wiugensiein sometimes also 
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Gt^neriii will 


THril: rhtT gon<?rf]l pro|:)Ositional form iiitlicattiii how 
things and that the combination of the symbols for 

rhings and relations in this propositional form corresponds ro 
the things having these relations in reality. 

*‘lt now seems possible io give liie tnost general proposi¬ 
tional ftirnt: that is, i.o give a descriprion of the proposition 
of any sign-language whatsoever in such a way that every 
possible sense can be expressed by a symbol satisfying the 
description. and every symbol satisfying the description can 
express a sense , provided that the meanings of the names arc 
suitably chosen.-Wittgenstein, Trad.aius, d-d. 

General term 

Quine^s expression, in contrast to a singular term. 
W^'hile a singular term denotes an individual object, a general 
term denotes a kind or a type of individual thing, (ierieral 
terms include both adjectives such as '‘wise** and '‘human** 
and common nouns such as ‘‘man*’ and ‘‘horse”, They can be 
predicatcil of more than one object and are also called predi¬ 
cates. For Quine, general terms fill a position in propositions 
which is not available to ('{uantified variables. Clommon nouns 
as general terms can he divided into sortal general nouns 
vv'hich are countable Ifor example *‘dog” and ‘‘car") and mass 
general liOuns which cannot be counted (for example “water” 
and “sugar**), 

“The general term is what is predicated, or occupies 
what grammarians call predicative position^ and it can as well 
bave the form of an adjective or verb as that of a substan¬ 
tive. *‘ Quine , Word ayid Object t 1960, p. 96. 

Centra) will 

Tcriy, iniro(lu{:,:tI by Jesn-J/iciueo Rousseau lor rht col¬ 
lective will or the common interest, that is what we all really 
and truly want. The general will derives from the sovereign 
body, which is composed of all the adult memhers of the 
state and provides the legitimate authority of the stale. Wc 
have an obligation to accept the juriailiction of the .stare be- 
cau.se the authority of the state [epresenls the general will di¬ 
rected ro the common good. The general will, which is supe¬ 
rior TO the individual will, stands in contrast to the will of 
all. The will of all is the mere aggregate of private and indi¬ 
vidual wills, although the general will can be worhed out 
from the wdll of all. Rousseau’s theory of the general will is 
an altemative to the .social contract as justification for the 
ground of po.itical obligation. In subjecting oneself to the au¬ 
thority cf the community, one i.s subjecting oneself to being 
directed by the general wdll. The general wdll is expressed in 
laws which ate established on the basis of majority vote by a 
general as.scmbly composed of all adult men of the communi¬ 
ty. 1 he notion of the general will was developed by Hegel 
and by liritish Hegelians such as Green and Bosanquet. The 
main objection to this theory is that it assumes that the state 
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has irs awn will which overrides? the will of its individual 
mnnibeii and which justifies ignoring these individual wills. 
Flirt b ermore, it is not clear why membership in a society 
would nefsessarily give insight into its general will or whether 
the general will would necessarily provide the cortuwm good. 

*'The general will alone can direct the forces ol the state 
in acrnrfiance with that end which the state has been estab¬ 
lished to achieve—the commesn good. Rousseau. 7’Ac .SVi- 
ciul ('ontruc t * 11 * 1. 

Generalisation 

A generalisation is usually a universal statement which 
is true of all particular things of a certain kind. For instance, 
^'all men are mortal which can he read ’^for all x, if x is a 
man then x is mortal". Such a statement is made through in¬ 
duction and other logical procedures. A generalisation is law ■ 
like if it supports a eounterfactxial coiiditionah We say thar 
“all men are mor tal" is biw-iike liecause “for all Xt if x w<ne 
a man, then x would he mortal”. In predicate calculus, if a 
well-founded formula X holds for any arbitrary individual a . 
wc may irder from X to tV a) X. This is called the rule of 
generalisation. 

“WT mean by a generalisation a statement thai aJl of a 
certain deiinable class of propositions arc true. "—Keynes, A 
TretitAr 07! Probahilityt 1921, p. 222. 


Generalised other, sec concrete other 


Ccnerali/atitfn argument 

An argument and moral principle which holds that if the 
resuits of cveryoneVs doing a certain action are undesirable, 
no one has a right to do that action. Similarly, if the results 
of no one’s doing a certain action are undesirable, every one 
ought to do it. The validity and the conditions of application 
of 1 his argument are fully discuss^id by Marcus Singer in f 7 e/r 
craiis'uU/.w i/} E/hw.^ fl96i). .According to him, the validity 
of this argument is c.stablished on two premises : one is called 
the principle of consequences which states thar it X’s doing A 
has undesirable re.sults, then X does not have a right to do 
A, The other, called the Generalisation Principle, states that 
d some person.^ ought not to A . then no one who is in h simi¬ 
lar situarion ought to do A. 

“The gt'neraUs.,iion argument has iht, ganargl iorrn: *lt 
evarynr’.e wei-c to do x, the coiiaequeilL'es would be ilisfiatrous 
Cor undesiraldc); therefore no one ought to do x. " - Singer, 
Itctteralizi^liofi j>i Kthic^t 1961, Ch. 4. 

(lenvraLizatinn principle 

A principle fornKtlaied by Mnreus .Singer, Inn traceable 
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TO Sidj^wick. which sTfitct' that what is right, kir ontt person 
mu^t be right for every relevantly similar persons in relevant¬ 
ly similar eircomstances. What, is right for one person cannot 
be wrong h^r another unless there is some differerict^ with re- 
sjject to thihr natures or circumstances. The principle is simi¬ 
lar in spirit to rhe golden rule or Kant’s (hitegorical Impera¬ 
tive. li is the basis for what Singer calls the ^'gerierfilizarion 
argument * wdiich infers from “not everyone has the right 
to... to “no one has the right to... This implies that 
there arc general grounds for an am ia he right or wrong. An 
act must be right or wrong for a class of relevantly similar 
people. The princi pic can be challenged becaust' it is unclear 
how we can decide whtniier OLrcuinsranccs are similar or not 
similar. 

J he principle that, wdrat is right (or wmong ) for ont^ 
person nui.st be right (or wrong) for any similar person in 
similar circumstances. For obvious reasons ^ I shall refer to 
this principle a.s ^the generali^jation principle’. " —Singer, 
GeTierali;i:ation fn Ethics, 1963. 5. 

Generative grammar 

Chomsky’s term for his own approach to grammar and 
language. He defines language as consisting of a set of sen- 
ttuices * and grammar as n devifai f( 5 r producing or genei'ating 
grammatical sequences. Generative grammar is the inter- 
n.alised cnpacdty or set of rules which is acquired by a person 
unconsciously when he learns a language, by means of which 
he ia able to formulate and understand an infinite ntimber of 
grammatical utterances from finite observational materials. Tt 
assigns structural descriptions that indicate the ways of de¬ 
riving f^jcrfedly well formed sentences in ei language. Thus, 
although a person is exposed to only a Limited number of sen¬ 
tences. he can construct and understand many new ones 
without difficulty. What it is to be generative is not explicitly 
explained, but has to do with the notions of prorlucrion, 
analysis , description and specification. Chomsky’s linguistics 
emphasises especially the speaker or writer rather than the 
hearer or reader. Ceneraiive grammar is contrasted to tradi¬ 
tional grammar which gives only an enumeration of tytiicaJ 
structures with common variants and relies on the intelli¬ 
gence and linguistic intuition of the hearer or reader. 

"By a generative grammar 1 mean simply a system of 
rules that in some explicit and well-defined way assigns 
structural descriptions to sentences. Chomsky. As-pects of 
the Theory• nj' SynUicc , 1965, p. y. 


Gencnisilv 

ffrom Latin: generous, noble, associated with g£o; 

ran-: or fan'.lly.i Generosity means literally nnblc-mindcdr 
and IS identical with the Greek virtue of magnanimity. In 
sense, generosity is taken as a crowning virtue by FJescai 
and other... 1: is the knowledge tha, our will is free and 
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^^po^isibifc for every acT:ion find the firm resolution to rarry out 
wh^it we judge to be best^ A generous person depends not on 
exrerna] eircum^lance» but on bus own power* In EiTiother and 
probably most popular usage, gencroaity is taken ns a speeiai 
virtue; tbe disposition to give freely or let others share what 
one possesses* It is an overflow of good will* 

*AVe may exciie in ourselves the passion, and then af;- 
fjnire the virtue of generosity, which, being so to speak the 
key of all other virtues, and a general remedy for all the dis¬ 
orders of the passions*” —Descartes, The F'assions of the 
Soul^ p. 161. 
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Genetic epistemology 

Genetic epistemology was founded as a distinct approach 
to epistemology on the basis of genetic psychology by J, M. 
Baldwin and was fully developed by J. Piaget. In contrast to 
traditional epistemology, which emphasises logical relations 
between belief, justification and truth, genetic epistemology 
argues that knowledge is neither a priori nor innate, but re¬ 
sults from a constant construction involving the human sub¬ 
ject and the external object in a dialectical process of biologi¬ 
cal and mte.Uect.u&l transformation, It is essentially an evolu¬ 
tionary theory of knowledge, based on a combmation of a 
structural conception of the human subject with an evolution' 
ary theory of mental development. It still needs development 
as an independent discipline. 

‘"In both Great Britain and American philosophers in the 
main stream of the philosophy of knowledge base themselves 
not on psychological but on logical and linguistic analysis, 
whereas genetic epistemology concerns itself with the psy¬ 
chological development of concepts and operations, that is, 
with psychogenesis. ” - -Piaget, The Principle oj ('icnetic 
Kpi^itemology ^ lUA-, P- Ifi- 


Genetic fallacy 

An argument whic:h judges, evaluates or explains some¬ 
thing m terms of its origin or the original context in which if 
was generated. Since it is very likely that there might be 
some essential differences between a thing^s origin and its 
current state, such an argument is always considered as a fal¬ 
lacy, especially when ir is used in rejecting an opposing view. 
That human beings originated from apes does not entail that 
they are still apes. 

■^The gcneticaL fallacy i_lB that], according t.o which the 
nature of a phenomenon is determined entirely by its 
origin* " - Evans, The Subject of Onnsciousness r 1970, p, 96* 
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Genidf^ntity 

An fifcontu of olijecTf^ as sequeiK^e.s of states was initiat¬ 
ed by rieraclilus’ maxEm that ‘'one can and cannot sic[j into 
the same river twice This position raises the question of 
how wc dcrernnne that different stages at ditferent times be¬ 
long to the history of the same object, 'bhe German phiioso- 
pher Kurt Lewm introduced the term genidentny in 1922 to 
characterise this problem> Different philosophers provide dif¬ 
ferent criteria of genidcntity. The most influential one, pro¬ 
posed bv Reichenbach and Carnap in accordance with [iiodern 
physics . suggests that genidcntity is an equivalence relation 
established by a eontinuity of observatiorn h is a relation be¬ 
tween world points* or moments of particles* holding in ei¬ 
ther temporal direction, 

“'I'wo world points of the same world line, wc call 
genidcmicaG likewise, two states of the same thing. ’ Car¬ 
nap, Thf^ Logical Structure of the World , 19G7 , p. 199, 

Genus 

A kind or class of things which share a conrmon nature 
and can therefore be predicated of each member within the 
given class. A ge.nus tpiurali genera) can be further divided 
into sub-classes, called species, A genus nself c,an be a 
species of a higher genus. The highest genus (Latin - genus 
summufii) is the most inclusive and ultimate class which is 
not a sub-class of any further genus. The division of a genus 
into .species is specified according to a differentia* vi'hich dis¬ 
tinguishes the defined species from other species within the. 
same genus, Genus plus differentia is the standard Aris- 
tolelian definition and is still the most typical form of defini¬ 
tion. 

Genus hCiS both metaphysical and logical sense,s. Plato 
used genus synonymously with Idea* and in Sophisl he rlis- 
cusses the relationship among the most universal genera, 
such as being-'not l:>eing, sameness/difference and motion/ 
rest. Aristotle not only elaborated the pattern of genus plus 
differentia definition, but in Categories also took geiin.s and 
species as secondary .substances because both art; predicated 
of, and reveal, the essence of individuals, that is primary 
.siibstanE'cs. His ten categories are indeed ten ultimate genera 
of being. The notions of genus and species are widely applied 
in biology, 

"In a secondary sense those things are called substances 
wiihirt which - as species, the primary substances are includ¬ 
ed f also those which, as genera, include the specicsG’ 
Aristotle, Categories^ 2al4-.L 

Oertus summum , see genus 
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Gestalt psychology 

Ltrom (rermtin* Cesialt- form, organised whole or 





figure . (.7t:.^tuh psychology is a Theory of seu^firion which sug 
gusts thm we are priniarlly awiive of organised wholes of our 
eiiviroiin-jenr and nrji fjf rhe irreducible elements iuo.i which 
thf ^se whole might in theory be analysed. (Jn this accrumi:. 
we ran scr nothing simpler than a figure, for it can he show:: 
that v/i: na’iiraJly organise a series of lines and dots into a co- 
hcntnt pattern, 'hhus, psychology rejected British 

empiririsin’s prevailing psychological aromism of sensations. 
acri:jrdjng to which sensaticma fire minute elements iha! wr 
symheMSe into patrerns or wholes. The GV.ou// school cif 
psychology was founded in 1.910 by Max Wertheimer. Kurt 
Koffka and Wolfgang Kohicr. Their work is philosophically 
important hecause of ihtt insight, it gives to the r.atttre of per- 
CTrption and especially tor undermining the myth of the given* 

" r he experiments made by gestalt psychologists are ad¬ 
duced to show that Locke. ..was mistaken m supposing ei¬ 
ther that 'iht' mind is actufidy supplieid wirh unitfiry intpres- 
sions or that n js a merely possible receptor. —Ayer. Thr 
Problem oj ^ 19hd. p. 120. 

Cettitr problem 

Also called GettierT paradox or Get tier's example. 
Since Plato’s 'fheiJeleiicy.. prftposit.ional knowledge has been 
standfirdly defined as iustihed true belief, whose analysis is 
as follo’ws: A knows P If and only if ([ ) P rs true, (.?.) A be 
lievt^s F and (H) A es justified in believing P. This fraditional 
tripartite analyst.s is ehallenged by f.Tt-ttier in a paper entitled 
‘'Is jii.stifif^d true beliid i-^nowledge?” I 96:0. Get- 

tier constiucis counter-examples to this definition, ffne of 
thenr is as follows. Smith applied for the same job hs Jones. 
He heln-ves that .fones will get the job and also that Jones has 
ten coins nt his pockiU. f-fe is thus justified in deduciftg tlu¬ 
be] lef that the person who will gto the job has ten coin.s in his 
pocket. As it turn.s out. Smith Itimself gets the job and he 
happens to have ton coins in his pocket. Thus the heluT that 
the person wJio will gel the ;ob ha-s ten coin.s in his pocket is 
trueT atid ^ln■;lth is itistiiitd in believdng n. But he docs not 
knrrw n. It shows; that ihe trad it tonal analysis of knowledge 
IS j.^ronlemaTif.'. for A does not know P even rhoEigli all three 
condiiions are met- 

(.rCtiier s priddom ha?: causied a long-standing debate 
about the nature of propositional knowledge and has changed 
rhe coEirse of epistemology to a considerable extent. There 
arc many aiternEJts to ehalhmge the validity of Cnntier’s 
f.ounh.T rxampics. There are also many atterripts te; discard 
the tripartite analysis of knowdedge. More scholars believe 
that Cfeulev’s paradox only show's that lhe rradiuoiial aiiaiy 
sis is insuffieieriT, and so Ticy aiiempt !o add a further condi¬ 
tion. Various proposals have been made, Imr none has 
achieved eonsen.sus. 'The problem is still open. 

“We nave learned from GcUier’s paradox that not every 
sound justificatton for a true belief is sufficient to emule the 
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iiolHer of the hclif;! 10 elk'llm knowledge; the jusliftorttion 
r;ijst bf sinr;ibly reUied to what makes r.hc beliet irue, 
DufiinK.tt , 'I'he nf }Aing^uu^^e 19^3, pn 9. 

Ghost in the machine 

phrase io eharaeterise t}ie (lartcsiai’i eotieept of 
iiiiofh Arcording lo Descartes* the human mind and the hu¬ 
man body are indcpendem substances that are ordinarily har¬ 
nessed :ogerher* Muman bodies are in space and subject to 
meehanicai laws. Their proees-^.^es and si alts can be observed 
esternaliy. Minds, on the other hand, are not in space, and 
are noi sulijeel to niechaiiii'al hitvs. Their processes and 
states ar<- private and can be aeeosscd only hy their posses¬ 
sors. After the death of the body the mind tnay continue to 
esisi and funetion. This dualistic account of human beings is 
eancatured by Ryle as tin- dogma of the ghost in ihe ma 
chine. F'"'r him the view is mistaken in construing t.he niiiid 
as an extra object situated in a botiy and controlling it by a 
set of unwirnessahle aetiviiies. Ryh;^s oh^e.et in 7Te iltmcepl 
oj T/f/jf/ !s to demolish this dogma. 

“Such in outline is the official theory. 1 shall often speak 
of it, W'ith delibetate abusiveness, as *thc dogma of the 
DhosJ In -he Machine'D' ■ G. Ryle, 77m Concepl. oj Mind, 
11)49* p. 17- 

Given, the 

7 m-u which is presenreil im media 1 ely to consciousness, 
the <life:'i com out of sense-experience. For many empirtCLSt 
plliiOsO[.'hers . sense-data are the given, offering the basis of 
certainty > the tihimate foundation of knowledge and the ma¬ 
terial frfim which w-e ir.fe-r the e'xistence of other objects. 
What IS given ean be known non-inferent.ially and provides 
the basis presupposed hy other forms of knowledge* It is the 
Liltimate resort lor ail factual claims about the world. The 
existence of the given and its episreniic status are at the core 
of sense-darum theories oi various Inrms. Other [ihiloso- 
ptn-rs, filihoutfh atiniirtiiig an elcmeni that is given in our ex- 
pericnee . reject the traditional place of the slatua of the given 
as '^the nrylt; of the givtirr’h 

For to say that an objeci i* imruediarely 'given’ ia to 
sp.y merely thru it is the eonterA of a sense-experience. ” 
Ayer, Langungi-, Truth, and latgic, 1346, p. 121. 

Gnoseotogy. another name for epistemology 


Gnuatieism 

, from (ireek; gnotir, krtovvledgej A religious and philo¬ 
sophical movement pronuncm ir: the early Ghristian cen¬ 
turies, whieh drew on the doctrines oi Plato’s Tiinurus and 
the C.hristian n-iyih nl Genesis, Clnosticism focused on the 
volt ttf revealed kntrwledge in salvation. There are two 
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worid.^. ■dif.' >^ood spiriEiial worid and ihe evil mfiierial world 
(Toated :L:jd vidcd by a lower god oj' demiurge, God is tran¬ 
scend ciu and unknown- Man in his nature is essentially akin 
to the divine < with a spark ot hofivctily light imprisoned in a 
material body. A spiritual saviour, nnrmaliy Jesus, has come 
to impart gtin.Gs, that is revealed knowledge about the divine 
origin 01 the soul and aboui the way of redemption Ertjm the 
world, (mosis is the redemption of the sinner w'ho is a spiri¬ 
tual ntan. The human beings who possess this knowledge i 
called will be saved, for by mea.ns of that knowl¬ 

edge they awaken to the recognition of their true origin and 
naiurf: and [.an hence be liberated from the bondage of the 
materiai world. Faith is inferior to The dualistic cos-’ 

moh.Jgical doctrine of Gnosticism and its belief that salvation 
is dependent upon knowledge rather than faith arc incompati¬ 
ble wnl:) onbfidox Christianity, C-onsequently il was banned 
by the Christ ian emperors as a heresy. Yet gnosticiism spread 
into the Middle Fast and was absorbed into Manicheism. Tt 
also appealed frequently under different names in the middle 
ages. A number of gnostic texts were rediscovered in Nag 
HammEidi in Fgypt in 19-15. 

■*Tms is the first and most importanv point in defining 
(.u'lOsucLsm, It is a religion o: saving knowledge, and the 
knowledge is essentially self-know ledge . recognition of the 

di.'ine t-icrrii-iit -^vhicl-i t-onstiiutes l.hc true 5 clf. To this Tocog- 
niiion is :idde;d a bewildering? variety of myths and culric prac- 
lirofl. Gram, (inosheism and Early Chrtdiantly ^ p. 

le. 

Cod 

It IS Jiflicult to offer a universal definilion of this tr.rm 
-.vhith has suuh a wide and varied application. In general us¬ 
age. (rod Is represented as being the ultimate source of all 
that Is, the (tmttipotent. omniscient, perfectly good and lov¬ 
ing creator of the world, who pre,serves the natural order of 
the w-orid and sustains its moral order. The concept- of God 
has both religious and metaphysical ttspects. Wbiin religion 
proceeds on the assumption that God exists, tneitiphysic.s 
takes great pains to examine rational arguments for the exis¬ 
tence of (.iod. The account of God differs greatly according to 
religtor. and metaphysical sy.srem. Is there one supreme God 
or many lesser gods'.' What arc- the attributes of God ■ and are 
some divine attributes more fundamental than others'.' What 
are the implication.s of divine perfection? Is God immanent, or 
Iransccndeiit tn relation to the wortd? How can wc: have 
knowledge ol (Tod? Must God be a personal being in order to 
he a suitable object of worship? W'hat i.s the place of frdlh and 
rcvelalinr, in otir relation to Gotl? Jfoes evil m the world show 
that there i.s no aii-powerful. ali-knowing and pei-fecrly good 
God? Docs it matter whether we can prove or disprove God’s 
existence? Gan wc explain belief in God in psychological or 
.sociological terms? V'arious theological and philosophical doc 
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trines hr.ve il:eir orij^in in ihese ^-nd rtdatcd probieniSn 

“Hy thcisi 1 under.'^i^-ind n nnsn who believes that there 
is h\ Cod. 1C' f'. ^Cod ■ he Lindcrstnnds something like a ‘per¬ 
son* wtthotu a body (i, e. a spirit ) wdio is eternal - tree - able 
to do liiiyrbing , knows everything- is perfeerly gotjfC is the 
proper obiect of human w'nrshi]j and ohedienee* the creator 
And sustatoer of the universe. " —T^. Swinburne - I'hc Co/ter- 
ffif.r n/ TVie/'.ofj T 1977- [). L 

God is dead 

Kicizscht’s formubi for the euUural and intellectual cri¬ 
sis in traditional religious and meraphytiicai thinking, whir'll 
is characterised by its attempt to explain the world and the 
meaning of lile by appealing to Cod as an ultimate transcen¬ 
dent reality, Nietzsche’s proclamation marked a rebellion 
against the interpretation of the world and ourselves in terms 
of Christian morality and also rf-jected the superiority of rea¬ 
son. According co Nietzsche - we should eliminate the idea of 
the existence of Cod and should destroy both oiir faith in God 
and our accustomed ways of thinking based on that faith- He 
sought to undermine Jndeo-tihrisiian morality and values and 
advocated a rcvahiation of all values, Throiigh such a revalu¬ 
ation , we would reconsider everything in a manner faithful to 
the earth and free from any God-hypot besim Nicizsehc 
claimed diar this will provide our greatest, relief - but will also 
caijst: universal madness. This sle^gan has had great impact 
on existentialism and on other intellectual movements of the 
rwentietit century, 

“i.’.od is dead. God remain dead- And we have killed 
him, , . rhei'e has never been a greater dead. ■” -Niet zs(’h<-- 
I hr Si if'nc^ M p, 125. 

Cdtlel’s theorems 

I w'-:: fundamenial theorc-ms about incompleteness and 
consistency in formal systems proved hy the Austrian inatlie- 
niatica, logician Kurt G odel in work initiated in his paper 
‘A)n tormally undt^cidahle propositions in 

and related systems 1” U9di). ..\ccording lo tlie first , 
any formal system which is capable of expressing arithmetic 
must contain true sennmc{::s which c.aii be iormulated in the 
system liut which cannot be proven employing onlv the 
system’s own resources, although their construction shows 
that the sentences are true, -\ccording the second , no formal 
system is powerful enough to prove its own cemststency. By 
showing titai no formal system can prove c-verv irutli it can 
formulate or prove its own consistency, these theorems indi¬ 
cate the .imits of jjurely formal methods in mathematics and 
undermine Hi 1 hurt’s formalist programme. G odGG theorems 
have deeply influencerl our understanding of consistency- 
comph-rtiness, truth, provability, comjjutablt functitms and 
the relationship between arithmetic and me la mat hematics. 

''The ‘ineompleteiiess theorem^ of Kurt G odel showed 
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rhflf" no of logif^f^i rf^l^^tions can bo esiablif^liod iliai Hoes 
not aUo imply the existence of still other relations with 
which the set itself cannot cope, ” —Richards, Philosophy 
ar\d Sociology of Science-, 1983. p. 75. 

Golden mle 

The rule originates in Western ciihuTe with Jesus in 
Muf-thcTj:; C7. 12) in the Hibh-^ Its commonest formulation is 
‘‘l>o unto others as you would have them do unto you". Jt 
has also a negative formulation which is “Do not do uitto oth¬ 
ers as you would not have them do unto you”. I'he word 
“golder.’’ in the expression of “Golden Rule" js an early Eng¬ 
lish usage, meaning "of inestim^ihle value". The same rule 
had been formulated in the Oriental tradition by the Chinese 
philosopher Ccmfucius, His versitm is "What you do nor like 
when done to yourself, do not do to others”. The Golden 
Rule has been widely accepted as the first principle of con¬ 
duct and is endiodied in the core of many social and moral 
codes, However, many philosophers have rpiestioned its na¬ 
ture ami value. Both Kant and Sidgwick suggest that it is im 
precise in formulation and cannot be a rule guiding action, 
for it is too formal and too general and can he used cither in 
moral or evil circumstances. There arc many counter-exam¬ 
ples TO using it as a moral principle. Other moralists have 
tried to reformulate the rule, in order to address srich r.rhi- 
cisin, but no alternative formulation has won general accep¬ 
tance, Now’ ir is generally held that the Golden Rule must l:»e 
used together with other principles of conduct. Another ma¬ 
jor problem concerns ihe eHsenct of this ride. Some believe 
that h teaches impartiality through a role-reversal test ? oth¬ 
ers consider it as a principle of autonomy, by which one 
judges one’s own conduct by referring to the conduct others. 

“In the golden rule of Jesus of Naaareth, 1 read the com¬ 
plete spirit of the ethics of utility. ” Mill, VtUitariiuiism, 
ch. 2. 

Go«d 

Many approaclies to ethics are centred on achieving what 
is good, although others arc based on doing what is right. 
Ciiving priority to one goal need not exclude the other, hut 
might shape its contents Or limit how we pursue it. In cither 
case, goodness has a place m nroral psychology, motivating 
our actions ^nd explaining our emotions. However, the no¬ 
tion of the good is extremely complex. Plato, in the Repuh- 
/jc, claimed that the good, wfldc being the source of being 
and knowledge, is beyond conceptual analysis, Tins position 
was developed Viy Plotinus and .Aquinas. Aristotle suggested 
that the good is that to which everything aspires, but argued 
that the word is used tn many ivays and belongs to each (‘ate- 
gory. In this respect it is similar i-f> what Witigtiustein cwUh a 
family resemblance notion, and a unified definition is difficult 
to achieve. A good man and a good knife, for example, are 
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Good will 


good in differcint smiseii. AcrfuintH of goodness^ can bt^ divided 
into cogriitivi‘^1; and nori--cognkivist theoriee-, Cogmtivist np- 
proacbes takes goodness to be a real property to which the 
term “good'’ applies. Non-cognitivisi. approaches claim that 
we construct wha< is good or use the term to express ap¬ 
proval. I'Or some ethical Systtmis, goodness is reduced to one 
quality ^ like happiness or pleasure or satisfying desinu But 
(i. E. VIoore argued that goodness is a simple non-iiatural 
priiperiy which cann.ut be analysed and is not subject to em¬ 
pirical ir.vestigaticm. It is indefinable and can only be grasped 
tlirough intuition. Any attempt to define goodness in terms 
of natural properties i.s charged by Moore as eommiTting the 
naturalistic fallacy. In spite of the influence of .Moore’s at¬ 
tack, naiuralisric ethics has been revived, Rawls* litin theory 
of the good provides a basis for his theory of jsrsricc by speci¬ 
fying those things that all members of society will want 
whatever cdse they desire. His liberalism ahow'S rliffcreni ful¬ 
ly elaborated theories of the good to be sought by different 
memhers of society so long as they are pursued within con¬ 
straints established by the theory of justice, (reach drew a 
distinction bcTween attributive and predicative adjectives. A 
phrase lise '’a rod house” can be analysed as “this is a house 
and it is red”, while a phrase like “a good mother'’ cannot be 
analysed as “she is a mother and she is good”. For she might 
be good as a mother, but not good in <n.her respects. Hence, 
the adjective “red” is prcdicaiive, while “good” is attribii 
live. In a phrase “a good x”, the meaning of "good” is inti- 
niatoly connected wuth I be iTreaniiig of the noun it qualifies, 
and is at least partly determined by the laiter. G-cach argues 
that we should take ’a good x' as a whole and understand it 
differently for different kinds of x. 

h^very craft and every inve.stigation, and likewise every 
action and decision, seems to me to aim at some good t hence 
the good has been well described that at which everything 
aims.” ■ ■■ - A r is 1 o L1 e, A' /coma c keu ?? Kth u:Sy 1, i, 1 0 'Ua 1 - 2, 

Good wilt 

Kan:’s term for a self-conscious disposition to make 
morally commendable choices. The acts of a good will arc 
done for the sake of duty or in accordance with the categori¬ 
cal imperative. For Kant, there will always be circumsiance.s 
under which traditional moral virtues or goods wall be mis¬ 
used, Only a good will Is good wiihoiii fiualificaiion. A good 
will IS the only thing that can guarantee the correct use of 
traditional virtues. It Is good not because of what It effects or 
accomplishes. Even if an action which it chooses causes 
harm, it is still good ,'ds a will, A gcxH will constitutes the in- 
di.spcnsabie condiuon of oui hehig wonhy of hapjnness. 
Kant*s notion provided a new loundaritin for moral philo.so 
pby. A good will can be achieved liy a human being and is 
thus contrasted to a holy will, which is a spontaneous and 
willing acceptance of moral requirements without being dis- 
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(j(xid:iLr'.iL’> j'-.imdox 

tiLi'ht'd by human scnsuou:' dc^irn, 

"I her^ no possibility of thinking of cinything at ail in 
iht- world, or evt:i] oiir ol it . w^hich ran rcga^rd as good with¬ 
out qua-ifioation. exoopi a Kant. (jroi/yttJzaork 

Jiff ihf' \1i>tiiphysi.i'^ ttf Mttrah'. p. 3 f) 3 . 

Goodman’s paradox, another name for the new riddle of in- 
duotion 

Grace 

In theology, (loH’s free gift by which skinful human be¬ 
ings art' savt^d, for human beings cannot achieve salvation 
rhrough their own efforts. While human gifts might be moti- 
vater! by self interest, (lod’s grace is disinterested, for God 
does noT need anything from human beings. Grace Ls given 
unilaterally, hut there are theological disagreements whether 
we run act to gain or to deserve grace and whether grace is 
available for adl humans or only for some predetermined for 
salvation. 

“ 7 he grace of God could not be commended in a way 
more likely to evoke a grateful response, than the wniy by 
wd-)ieh the only Son of (iod ... clothed himself in humanity 
and gave to men the spirit of his love by the mediation of a 
mari, sr; mat by this love men might come ro him, . . ” — Au¬ 
gustine. C:ityof Cod^ X. Gh. 29, 


Grammar 

A system of rules which structures a natural language, 
Tl le traditional study of grammar contain twv) branches; 
morphology, which concerns wumd-formation, word class, 
dcclcristons and conjunctions; and syntax, w'hich concerns 
the principles governing semence-formation.. A traditional 
grammar is generally prescriptive , that is legislating over the 
correct use ol a natural language. The contemporary study of 
gramma]' is more descriptive amd aims to provide a general 
iheory to account for the acinfil usage of natural languages. 
The categories and rules oi a universal grammar are applica¬ 
ble to all bumari languages. Contemporary grammar is domi¬ 
nated bv (’honisky’s attempt to determine a universal gram¬ 
mar and his notion of a generative grammar, that is a sy.stcm 
oi rules specifying all and only the grammatical sentences of a 
ialtguage, plus a speeifica.tion of their relev.anr structural 
properties, A generative grammar focuses more on linguistic 
compelenee rather than on perlormaiu'c. Richard Montague 
developed a ne'w=' approach to grammar that applies the tech- 
Tiif|nes of model theory to natural languages and takes a cate¬ 
gorical grammar as its syntactic component. Grammar, as a 
theory oj natur.al larfguages can lie contrasted :o the logical 
grammar of Wittgenstein and Gar nap. 

”We use the term ‘grammar’ with a systematic ambigui¬ 
ty. On the ono hand, i.he term refers to the explicli. theory 
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(’oiiifitruciM] by the linguisf anti proposed ns a deseripHcin nf 
the speaker’s rompetent'e. On the other hand, we use the 
term to refer to his coiiipetence iiself. ” —Chomsky nrui 
Halle. Th^ .S <'*un d Fa fte r n of Kngii.sh , 1 68. p . 3. 

Grammatical predicate, see predicate 


Granimatica] proposition 

Many propositions, sueh as "I know I am in pain”', or '* 
Red is a cnJnar”, are usually thought to be empirical and to 
represent whar is the case in the world. The meaning of rhe 
proposition is determined by the nature of the external 
world. However, Wittgenstein claims that these seemingly 
empirical propoaitiona are actually grammaticaL They do not 
represent the wor Id, hut merely give rules in aci'ordance with 
which their t-onsiil.LLt:Tit words are used. The meaning of a 
word is determined hy rhe rule. Hence, ‘H know whether I 
am in pain" means that "It is meaningless to say that 'T 
doubt whether I am in pain”h '‘Rod is a colour” means ‘'If 
something is red, it is coloured”. 

'An order orders its own executions So it knows ii.s 
execution, then, even before u. is there? —Tint that was a 
granimaticai proposition and it means. If an order runs 'Llo 
such-and such’ then executing rhe order is called ‘doing 
such-and such "W/irtgeristein. Phdo.sophfca/ Irfucstiga- 

, I, 158. 


Grummatolngy 

[from Greek, gramma ^ that wlaich is drawn or written 
+ /oges, theory, hence a science of writing”!. h^erTida’s term 
for a science of writing. Because the Western merapliysical 
tradition has ranked speech or voice over writing, it is 
charged by Derrida with phonologisni. Derrida argues thai 
we should reverse the priority between speech and writing 
and establish a science of waiting, that is grammatology. His 
wide definition of writing includes in general all tha: gives 
rise to an inscnjurion, such as cinematography and choreogra¬ 
phy as well as pictorial, musical, sculptural “ wmiting ”. 
Cirammatology can accommodate what l.evi-Strauss calls 
general linguistics. According lo Derrida, Hegel’s system is 
rhe end o! the tradition of phonologisrn , ?TUt it is also the be¬ 
ginning of the era of grammatoiogy. The positive details of 
grammatology need to be developed further heh^re its impli¬ 
cations can be assessed. 


Sci<-nce ol the arbitrariness of the sign' , science of the 
im motivation of the trace, science of wruing before speech 

and in 5(X-Cth, granimiitokigy would fhuf covor a vnsi field 
wiihtn wdncLi iinyiiisrics would, by ab.straeriori. dclineAvt’s its 
own an'ji. ’■ ■ Derrida. 0/ (h-aynmatnlogy (tr. Spivak) . 
197-1. [). 91. 
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(rratiludo 

from A st^rririienrrjl and 

tht'.nkfi]] cmoticTi <ni rhi- parr of the recipient ot a favour di- 
rccfr-H ai thr: benefactor and morivating actions wlnich rf;1urn 
^ome f;ood ;o tbat pcrscinn The favour received must have 
proceeded from direct intentional t^oodwill on the part of the 
IrcTuhart rjr , rathfu lh;:ii as an uriirit endefl conseqitence • or 
there is no retiaon io feel gratitude. The return ol the favour 
is, not hound to lie a proportionate repayment, and the bene¬ 
factor ha? no moral right to ask the lieneficiary to return it. 
What ■.'(uirus in gratitude is to reciprocate love with love. Tr 
is a natural rather than imposed desire to benefit the bcnefac 
tor anti to do the latter a justice, Hifferent philosophers em 
phasi^e respectivedy the elements of love, beneficence and 
justice in the emotion of gratitude. 

‘■(rratcfulness or gratitude is the desire or ;iea] for love 
by which we endeavour to benefit him who has benefited 
from a similar emotion of love.*' --Spinoza. Fjhic.'i^ IH, 
Prop, dh 

(ireat chain of bein^ 

A term introduced by the American philosopher A. C), 
Love joy. according lo W'htch all beings in the world are not 
equal v/itfi regard to their metaphysical or ontoUigtCFil status. 
I'hey air hierarchically ordered, with Absolute being or (iod 
at the top and dungs of the slightest existence at the- bottom, 
'I here are ful infinite numht^.r of things with differcEU existen 
dfd grFidcs between therm Absolute being is pure actualiry: 
whilst at the bottom of the hierarchy are pure potentialities, 
'This icleFL of a great chain of being can be traced to PlatoLs di¬ 
vision of llie world into the Forms, which are full beings, 
and sensible things, which arc imitations of the Forms and 
arc boi [i being and not beitig. Aristotlch: teleaSogy recog¬ 
nised a perfect being, and he also arranges all animals by a 
sirtg.e natural scale according to the degree of perfection of 
tbeir souls, d'he idea of the grc:ai chain of being wcas fully de- 
veltjperl in Neo-platonism and in the middle ages. JDante’s Dj 
vinf (.'orfu'iJy presents a literary illustratjon of this hierarchy. 
Th( niiiion is caiinecled with iht, principle of plcnirnde. 
which claim? that every possihility is actualized. 

'the result was the cirLccption of the plan and structure- 
ot ihc world. ..the coiiception of the iiniver-se as a ‘Crrcat 
Chain of llcinj. ’ . composed of an immense, or. . .of an iiifi 
nite number of links ranging in hierarchical order from the 
mt-agercsl kind of exi.s-cnts (which barely e.scapc non exi.s 
tenet: >. through every p(>.s.sible grade tip to the ens perfecti.s- 
silnlitn. " hovejoy, Thf Great Chain af Bein/: ~ J. 936 , p. 
hS. 

Great year 

.'\lsti railed ihe perfetu year. On the ba.sis of ohserva- 
tinn. tin- .mcK'nt f.reek.s heiieved that time is cyclir.-tl, and 
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rnt.'V rxrendtrtj this idea 1:0 clftim that the; universfr ha.s a rycii- 
il i crn; ’'/nh Oru: cycle forms a grest year m which the stin * 
niooTi and jilariais are ^ll desiroved and begin again after it:- 
torning together to the. same positions ihat they had occupietl 
at a givcfi previous time. On this view, there is an evcrlast 
:ng rc:pciitJOii of history. I'hrs notion pervades Greek philoso¬ 
phy ^ and some philosophers like Knipedocles and Plato even 
made the cycle of the soul’s ince.rnations parallel the cycle of 
tiic greai year, hleraclitns claimed that the length of a greai 
year is ^ 800 years, but this length varies in different 
sources, ''Xlrhougli rejected by modern astronomy, this idea 
has heen expressed in modern times in the philo.sophy of Ni 
el.;tsche and J^eirce. 

“And yer them ia no difficulty in seeing that the perfect 
number cf time fulfils the perfect l_or great] year when all 
ihe right revolutions . . . arc accomplished together and at- 
tJiin their compleiion at the same Time, ” ■■ Plato. T'lr/mf’us, 

39d. 

Great sou I ness 

i from fireek; megaio-^ large, great H- p^ukhm, soul] 
Also translated as magnanimity, a virtue that .Aristotle de- 
scribes jn the ^icomatheai'i F.thic^ as a virtue concerning 
greatness. A person who has a great ^iOul, namely, a mag¬ 
nanimous perstm, is perfectly virtuous and is the best per- 
,scm, He will not be calculating or suspicious, and he ifs happy 
give benefits hut shamed to receive them. He is of a dlstin 
guisbeiJ P'Osinon and is indifferent to the opinions of his infe¬ 
riors. Me is awfiia^ thar he is W'ortfiy of gri’at things and is in- 
dcerl worthy of them. He takes a suitahlc attitude towards 
honour iOr his virtue.^, not discarding it or pur.suing ii indis¬ 
criminately, He cannot have his life determined by others. 
The deficiency of this virtue Is pusillanimousness , and its ex¬ 
cess IS vanity. Usually this virtue is taken to contrast with 
the Christian virtue of humility. 

‘Tfreat-,soulne&s seems, even going l>y the name alone, 
to he concerned with great things. ” —Aristotle, N'seo- 
//i-fchfcin Kifi ;V,v, 1122a34. 


Greatest happiness principle 
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Greatest happiness principle 

A ptinciple providing the central idea of classical utilitar- 
jani.sm. It is oftei, coirsidered aric^t.her name for Berirham’s 
principle of utility, although its well-known formulation was 
provided by Hutcheson in 1725. According to this principle, 
an action is moral if it produces the greatest happiness for the 
greatest numht^rs of people involved, The greatest happiness 
involves the maximisation of pleasure and the minimisaiion of 
pain. C las,sLcal utilitarianism derives from this principle tile 
meaning of key moral terms, such as good, right and duty, 
A.-, it s^finds. however, the principle .needs explanation be¬ 
cause of a problem about the distribution of happiness in a 
population, .An action 1= not necessarily good if it procures 
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the greatesT happine.sH for the groatf^at numbers by giving im 
mcnse hapjhiicsH to a small group and meagre happiness to 
■ he rest. Purthertnorc t there are difficulties about, how kj 
measure (luantilies of happiness. 

"That action is best, which procures the greatest happi¬ 
ness for the greatest numbers ^ and tbat worst, which in the 
like manner occasions misery- ” -TTutcheson, An Int^utry into 
the. Onjg-hi.t o f our IdfMs of Bf^auty and Virtae ■, iii ^ p. S. 

rolling’s paradox 

Also called the heterologtcal paradox, formulated bv 
Kurt fjrelling in 1908. Some, adjectives such as “Fuglisb" 
may apply to themselves (for ''English” is also an English 
word A while others adjectives such as ''German” do not ap¬ 
ply to themselves (pjr "German” is not a (German word ). 

I he adjectives in the second group may be called bererologi- 
cal, Xlicn * is rhe fidjective "heterologies]" itself hcterologsoal 
or noi\' If it is, then according to the definition of heterologi- 
ca[ It does not apply to itself and is not hcterological; if it is 
not , dien according to th<^ definition it does apply to itself 
and is hererologicaL Grelling's paradox is a prime example of 
the semantic parado.xes. Tt inspires the distinction between 
an object language and its metalanguage and thus had great 
impact on Tarski’s semantic (heory of tmth. 

‘Tn view of Grelling’s paradox t we know a sei which is 
determined hy no sentence of the object language; namelv, 
the sei of all sentences of the object languages thai do not 
satisfy themselves, ” -Quine, Philosophy of Logic, 1970, p. 
53, 

Group mind 

[french : arne, coOt'ttfrt'l Diirkbetm^s term for a descrip¬ 
tive property of a society or a group, represented through the 
statistically average rate of typical social tnrcractions such as 
birth, marriage and suicide among its memhers. Because all 
individual features are neutralised in suirh a rate. It cannot be 
determined by any single individual’s conscioLisness or be¬ 
haviour. Accordingly, s<jciety is noi merely a lotahty of indi¬ 
viduals , and the behaviour of the group is not determined by 
the bchavionr of us members. The group mini! is tlie ['ollf'c 
live aspect of the beliefs, tendencies and practitais of a grouj) 
that characterise truly sficial [iheiiomena. Diirkheim held that 
this colleciive aspect is a natural consequence of individuals 
living together. The existence of group mind indicates that 
sotacty IS an organism, and it is a basic condition for soeiolo 
gy to be an independent discipline. It is further inferred that 
methodological holism should be the proper method for 
analysing society. Whether there is such a super entity as a 
group Itiind and how it might be characterised have been im¬ 
portant mattei's of dispute. 

I he average, then, expresses a certain state of the 
group mind (Lame collective'). E. Durkheim, The Rulef: of 
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Guilt 


Group rciipon^^ibility, nn akeirnaiivti expresstoii for collective 
responsibility 


Gruc puriidux^ another name for the new riddle of indaciion 


Guardians 

[Greek: fjhulaki^ti \ In Plato’s Rfipitblic, initially t.he 
army or wfiteh-cbigs of the Ideal City t but from 412c the old¬ 
er and wdser rulers as distinguished from the young ruled or 
Auxiliaries. As the top administrators, the Guardians were 
to look after the City as a whole and mamtam its operatiom 
Their virtue was wisdom, and they corresponded TO the ra¬ 
tional element in the soul. Plato’s account of the (juardians 
contained radical features, Women and men c<uild both be 
Guardians and would enpy ccjuality in education and public 
duties. In order tri secure the unity of the City, the 
(luai'dians would not have families and would share their 
spouses and children. The Ideal City could be realised only if 
it were ruled by philosopher-kings , that is if philosophers be¬ 
came ihc rulers or if the present rulers became genuine 
philosophers. Plato used the term philosopher here in its o- 
riginal sense of a lover of knowledge and not for a profession¬ 
al role. Through their training, the Guardians beheld the 
Form of the Ideal City and possessed real knowledge, .As 
philosophers, they ruled the C ity nor because of iheir desire 
for power, wealth or inffitcnee. but our of duty. 

‘■f.er UR now boldly say that those who are our guardians 
in the most precise sense must be philosopher.,. ”—Plato, Re¬ 
public . .ovilb. 
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Guilt 

(/uilt is the stale of violating the legal or moral rules 
through wrongdoing and upon which punishment should be 
imposed. The absence of guilt js innocence, that is the condi 
tion of moral purity. An innocent person is not culpably re¬ 
sponsible for an action. The state of guilt usuaily arouses the 
sense of gmli m the agent, although not every guilty person 
has this feeling. The feeling of guilt results from wrongdoing 
and leads to the recognition of one’s responsibility and to the 
state of remorse , which is the desire to expiate the wrong 
done, 

A neighbouring conception is shame, a state of failing to 
comply \A?irh the basic standard of worth or excellence which 
is endorsed both by oneself and by the public. Shameful 
states include the exposure of physical indelicacy and of intel¬ 
lectual and moral weakness, F'eelings of shame result from 
defects of one s worth, honour and integrity, arising from 
the violation of the sentin^ent of self-respect and the standard 
of public c.steem. Sometimes guilt and shame overlap, for a 





Gygc’s 
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stiiist rf guili. gfener:illy accompfiiiies a sen^ie of shanie* How¬ 
ever* v/'har empha^siscfJ m guilt is wrongdoing and responsi¬ 
bility, while whai is emphasised in shame is shorteoniing or 
dcfeer. 

"Wiien we go against our sense of justice w-e explain our 
feelings of guilt by reference to the principle of justice, ” ■ 
Rawls, A 'fhf^ory of , 1971i p. 474. 

Gyge's Ring 

A story told in Plato’s Rt^puhlu- in order to illustrate the 
claim that no one is just wilUngly, but only under compub 
sion. I: a just man could get away without, the bad eonse- 
cjuences of doing wrong, he would commit unjust acts. Gyge 
was a shepherd in the service of a king, who found a ring 
which made him invisible whenever he turned 'he hoop in¬ 
wards* Gyge used this invisibility to do many things and 
eventually usurped the kingdom. Tlenf^e, it wa.s claimed that 
if a jus: man came into possession of such a ring, he would 
use it 10 do exactly vrhat the unjt.isT man dotrs. On this view, 
what is reallv valued is not being just, but only seeming to be 
just, 1 he whole of t.he Republic is an argument against it, 
and Plato tnctJ to show that it is not worth being unjust even 
if one ha-s Gyge’s ring. 

*'Wc have found that justice in itself is best for the soul 
itself, and that it must do W'hat is right, whether it has the 
ring of Gyge or not. —Plato. Ri-pifh/.ic^ 61 2b. 
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Hat^cL'eltitiinf ■r,ee haecceity 
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Hutcceity 

[trtim Laiirt: huec, ihis? haecctfitas ^ thisn^ss t inrlividufil 
^"sscncc: ,' A term intrnduoeci by Duns Seotus, mtich discussed 
by Aijuirias , and revived in contemporary me; aphysias. ()vig-- 
inaily it was used for an individual essence by whi[;h a thing is 
the individual that it is, and by which one instaoce of a 
species is distinguished front other members of the same 
species. It was claimed to be the ntxessary property which a 
thing must pftssess and which no other rhing could jjossihly 
have* ff;r esample Socrates* soul is peculiar to Sociaies who 
possesses it. .N theory which chiims the existence of haecce- 
ity IS cajled haecccitism, According to ihia theory, individu¬ 
als within the same species are not. merely numericaily differ¬ 
ent, hut each has a unique inner essence after abslratulng 
from tlieir shared repeatable properties. A naecceity to an in¬ 
dividual cor re.-, ponds U) a ijuiddity to a kind Or a universal. 

A.r ;s an individual essence (or haeeceity) — df G is a 
property which is such that, for every X, X has (i if and only 
li X IS necessarily such that it has <i, and it is impossible that 
there is a Y other than X such that Y has G. ” —Ghisholm. 
/V-'oout Ohj^.ct^ 197G. p. 29. 
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HuliudnHtion 

An experience that a suhtect has about something , hut 
the experienced thing does not exist. In a typical example, a 
drunkard "secs** snakes. Such an experience is priv.aic, that 
IS available only to t he subject. Hallucinations art- common iii 
acute fevers, in madness and in many extreme physical and 
emoiional conditions. One major issue in the analysis of ha] 
lucinations is whether what we apparently perceive e.xists in 
any sense or is nothing at all. Hallucination is different from 
illusion, w'here something material is seen hut Is presented 
other than it is. 'fhe occurrence of hallucination is used by 
sense-datum theorists, who call what is presented in halluci¬ 
nation wild sensto-data, to reject naive realism and to support 
the existence of sense-data independent of material things. 

I laliuciiia [ions suggest that what we are aware of dir^'ctly 
may have no relation to external things and that what we di¬ 
rectly perceive are not inarerial things. A possible objecLion 
lo this argument allows that hallucination is a type of mental 
imagery, but rejeois the claim that it is a form of perceptual 
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consc'ioiJsne?-ti, 

" 1 follow the fairly standard practicf; of using. . . 
diallurination’ for oases where nothing material is seen. ■ ■ 
Jackson, > 1977 < p. J. 

Hurd oases 

Casf^^s where, established rules or lawii cannot provide 
conclusive answers and about which informed peoide can rea- 
sonahiy ifisagree. If we view law as a body ol rules i hard 
cases constitute indeterminacy m law or legal gaps. Oworkin 
ihereftire clairris that we must understand law' as comprisirig 
more that rules. I’o soive hard oases ^ jiuJges must he guided 
by staOddards which .‘^re not rules, and these non-rule stan¬ 
dards are either principles which concern the rights of indi¬ 
viduals or policies which concern social or collective goals. In 
contrast To the traditional view which claims that judges 
should be guided by appeal to policies in settling hard cases, 
Oworkin argues that the appropriate technique should involve 
appeal to principles, that is, to the consideration of the ab¬ 
stract rights of individuals such as hberty, equality, respt^ct 
and dignity, .■^ccording to his rights thesis, judicial rtqisoning 
about hard cases takes place against a background of assump¬ 
tions about rights. 

‘‘If the case at hand is a hard case, when no settled! rule 
dictates a decision either way, then it might seem that a 
proper decision could he generated by either policy or princi¬ 
ple. —Hworkin, I'aking Rights Seriously ^ 1978. p. ftn'k 
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Harm 

Pjato in the Republtr claimf^ that harm is an internal 
moral defect due to the dkharmony of the different elements 
of the soul. Harm is a mcnTal illness for a person t.Ci whom 
wc shoLld give pity. Currently, harm generally refers lo the 
external violation of one^s interests, that is some adverse ef¬ 
fect caused by another person's wrongdoing. The person who 
produces harm should Itc condem.ned and even punished. To 
say somebody has been harmed amounts to saying thar this 
pt'rson has been wronged or treated unjustly. However, 
while harm is morally wrong, the justified and deserved pun¬ 
ishment of wrongdoing is not regarded as harm. 

An associated conception is offence which refers to an 
uncomfortable and resentful mental state arising from the 
wrongful conduct of someone else. An offence itself does not 
directly cause the impairrttent of one‘s interests, although an 
offence which leads to adverse effects becomes a harm. 
Sometimes the distinction between harm and offence is chal- 
letLged on the grounds that the unpleasant state of mind is it¬ 
self a harm, 

“Our full paradigm of (wrongful) harm will include a 
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person wire Oil Li victim < and the act of harming that pro¬ 
duces the setback of the victiTn’s interest," "-Feinbf.Tg; 
Ilufm to 198“'] I p. lOo. 

Harm principle 

A principle pr<iposcd by J, -S. Mill in On Libet^iy^ ckirn- 
ing that the individual is sovereign over his mind atiH body 
and hence that the only proper ground for limiting his liberty 
is that bis act concerns others and causes harm to others. 
This principle is considered to be essential for securing indi¬ 
vidual hherty against the interference of law. Mill denied that 
society is entitled to use law to uphold conventional moral 
standards or to restrict a person’s liberty to act in wavs 
which harm no-one else. Society often violates the principle 
on the groirnds that the person is not mature enough to re 
alise bis twvn real interests or that the action, although af 
fcctmg only himself, is intrinsically wrong. Mill argued that 
in these cases w-e may reason with the person or ailempt to 
persuade him. but we have no right to compel him. MilTs 
position was criticised by r>evliri* wlto proposed instead the 
thesis of the enforcement of morals, that is that lavv should 
enforce publicly accepted standards of private morality. 

“ I he object of this essay is to assert one very simple 
principle. I’hat principle is, that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in inter¬ 
fering with the liberty of action of any of rheir number, is 
self-protection. That the only purpose for which power can 
be rightly exercised over any member of a civilised communi- 
ty, against bis will, is to prevent barm to others, ■” -Mill, 
Oh Libifrty^ pie face, 

Harninny 

r from Greek; harmome^ derived from the verb har- 
■/fifrztsTi, to fit together, also translated as adjustment or con¬ 
cord] The mutual adjustment of different components accord¬ 
ing to rational principles to form an organic and coherent 
whole. It is a key-word for the Pythagoreans who used it to 
refer to the musical scale, and analogically to refer to the 
proportional movements on a cosmic scale of the sun, moon 
and fixed stars. When they say that number is the first prin¬ 
ciple they me.^n ihtit till physical things are composed of ele¬ 
ments harmonised in a certain ratio. This is the Pythagorean 
mathematics of harmony. Heraclitus also claims that every¬ 
thing IS the harmony of the opposites. Ancient Greek 
medicine look health as a harmony of physical opposites. 

It is clear that the theory that the movement of the 
stars prorincss .1 hflniioriv, • ■ . is ncv^rtliclcss untmt ” 
Aristotlr, Dt^Cuclft, 2£)0b]2-13. 
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Health care ethics, see bioethics 
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Heavt'TL 



Heaven 

;(jreek; oitrarKji^] In theogorjVf ai:: archaic cos- 

moEOPLical (‘(.incept. Aristtitlc . in hi.s (hi thf (Greek; 

Pi-'i-f Oiff-'Uioi < Latin : Lh: ^ dijiringuisho?: thr(;e seir^ies 

of heaven t (1) the outer most circumference of the uruver^ie; 
(2) the skv or heaven in gcneraL (3) the universe^ a 
wlioh: T a synonym for iiirivmo.s. In ('hriiitian rradiTion. heaven 
is the place reserved for saved sinners after death, in contrasi 
LO fieil. which is reserved for nrirepentant sinners, and pur¬ 
gatory . an iritermcdiaTc place for sinners to expiate sin.s he 
fore gcung to heavi^n. On this view, God is in heaven, which 
lies beyond the cos-mos. 

“When ihe Westerner dreams of another world he very 
often dreams of heaven or purgatory or hell-- these are bad 
dreams, * -N. Smart, 'Tht; Philosophy of Reli^ioTi > 1970, p. 


Hedunism, ethical 

[from (jreek: hedone, pleasure.] An ethieal position 
which (oaims that pleasure or .happiness is ‘the highest or 
mosi tnninsic good in life, and that people should pursue as 
much plf.as((rc- and as little pain as possible, Thii,s position 
was dcifuded fiy the Gri^ek philosophers .Aristippus and Epi- 
curn? , :he Tfnti.sh ctripiricisi,s Hobl:jes, Locke and Hume, and 
the uiih:ariaijs. However, then; are significant fiifferenees 
aniong Itedonists concerning the meaniirg of plea,sure. Differ¬ 
ent understandings yield the different varieties of hedonism, 
Jdeasun- is in general an uni or Lunate word, for it is cfjmmon- 
]y aa,sociated with eariial desires. But sensual pleasure is not 
what l-iedoniSL philosophers intend. For Epicurus pleasure 
was simply ihe absence of pain, Moilern hedonists often in¬ 
clude a!,y experience that one enioys. So thinking, reading 
and creation arc all included as pleasures. Some hedonists ap¬ 
peal to psy(‘hological hedonism in support of their position; 
lor example. Epicurus based bis view on the observed phe¬ 
nomenon tliar all living things are content with pleasure, 
(.ithcr hedonists, sut'h as Eockc, argued that hedonism is an 
analyti: truth, for it is the main characierisi ic of good to be 
aide i.o cause pleasure. UlilitFiriariLsni is the most systematic 
version of ethical hedoiu.sm. I'he thesis that pleasure and 
baj.'.'pirics.s arc identical has been criticised since the time of 
hnerartn' and Plato. The diffieultie.s of hedonism include the 
fact tliat some pleasures, such as pleasure in the suffering of 
other people- are nitrinsicaliy bad; furthermore, some 
tomgs. such as medical treatment , are intrinsically good, but 
col po.sjtively pleasant. Since the pU;asure in question is 
one’s own pleasure, and pain i.s one's own pain, hedonism is 
usualh' related to egoism. 

"Krliical hedonism may be, somewhat roughly, defined 
by ihe principle that 'x is gocxE is equivalent to 'x produces 
pleasureh ” - -Pap, EUntenLs of Analytic Philosophy-, 1949, 
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p. i:-;. 

Hertt>nism, pi^radox of 

A paradox showing vhat cgoi&tic hedonism as a theoi'y 
has a defeaung limi-* The more you deliberately pursue 
the maximisation ol pleasiure, the less you can attain, If you 
go directly lo seek pleasure r you tend to get less pleasure 
than those who seek pleasure indirectly by studying or mah- 
ing other efforts. The most profound pleasures, such as 
those cbnunud from rhiicJ raising atitl professional achieve¬ 
ment , can Citily be oh tamed a result of undertaking un- 
pieasani lasks. 

"... that a rational method ol attaining the end a:, which 
it aim> Ieqlures (.hat wc should to some extent put n. (tut of 
sight and no; directly ami at it. T have before spoken of this 
conclusion .-is the ‘ fundament a] paradox of Egoist tc 
Hedonism*’, '' Sidgwit'k . The M/^thods of Ethics, Hi hi. 2. 

Hedunism i psycholugieui 

A p'sychological posiitoii which claims that human ac¬ 
tions ar.- determined by the desire to secure pleasure and to 
avoid iiain. Everyone acts: in order 10 gain the greatest possi 
i>je personal satisfaction. There are many form.s of this view, 
wdiich res[)eclively assert that a person is motivated to do A 
rather than H only because he thinks A i,s more pieasant than 
lA only l:ecause his tltought of A is more attrscitve or only 
because his choice of .A is causally correlated with his past 
enjoymem. Esychological hcdotiism is the theorerical basis of 
many lorms of ethical hedonism. However, the extent the 
former can support the latter is a tiiauer of dispute, for psy¬ 
chological hedonism only asserts that something is more de¬ 
sirable because it is more pleasant, hut never says that peo¬ 
ple only tte.sire pleasure. In addition to its relation to ethical 
hedonism . psychological hedonism is also important as a the¬ 
ory of human motivation in psychology. 

“Psycho I epical hedonism, . . - is not a theory concctruug 
the criterion of morality, but concerning the genetic ques¬ 
tion: what motivates bxunan conduct? The psychological he¬ 
donist answers: expectation of pleasure or pains. ”--Pap, K{ 
emcnis of Aooiyttc Fh-dosophy, p. 43* 

Hedonistic calculus 

.Also called the utility calculus or felicity calculus* a de¬ 
vice for calcLiiating quantities of ple.asure and pain, appealed 
to by Jeremy Bentham. When wc need to cHoost- between al- 
tern,strive courses of action, we should calculate the amount 
Ol pleasure or pain that each action can produce for all the 
people affected. The right action m the circumstances Ls the 
action w'hich can contribute most to the sum of happiness. 

1 h<- criteria which one iiecds to consider in calculating the 
amount ol pleasure include intensity, duration, certainty (or 
uneeria in ry ) , propinquity (or remoteness), fecundity (their 
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reucif-ni v r^■: promoit* or .e;adl to mort.' ploaiurt;) . pLirity (not 
mtxc'd up vviili or followed by unappealing feeling?) and ex- 
ieni uKe number of j>cr.?on? who are affeered by ii.). Ren- 
tbam made it dear that he docs not expect thus process to be 
stiictly pursued before every moral judgement or }LLfiieial op- 
ciatiosi. but these hiciots should always he hept in viow> 
Bentham also destnihed the implicf^tiona of the hedonistic cal¬ 
culus on legal reform, llowever- this calculus is widely erhi- 
cised because it is hard to cotuparc different types of [ilea- 
sure, a prolilem which has led to a reassessment of the na¬ 
ture of pleasure. 

" Bcolham devised whar is called the ‘fledouisric 
calculus’ hm calculating the amount: of plcastire or pam lliat 
woidd occur as a result of one’s actions. Hosper? ? H-atytan 
Conditct y IDbl 1 p. 

Hegelianism 

A term for the philosophy ot Hegel and for the various 
fuetaphysicai. aesthetic* ethical, religious and political theo- 
rics devrdoped by his followers in the spirit of his philosophv. 
The rich, complex, difficult and ambivaietu nature, of 
Hegcrl’s doctrines has gcueraierl divergent and even contradic¬ 
tory schools of ficgollan thought, each representing and de¬ 
veloping one sided interpretations or partiid elements of his 
whole system* Right-wing “(.)!d Hegelians rc[)resenied by 
Karl Crmschel and Hermann Hinrishs* emphasised the Chris¬ 
tian and conservative elements in HegeTs Thought and tried 
to reconcile them with contemporary political conditions. 
Left-wing '^Voting Hegelians” were politically and religiously 
radical and developed Hegel’s humanistic and historical di¬ 
mensions. Their major representatives included Ludwig 
Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer and David Friedrich Strauss, 
Among them, Feuerbach made important contributions to 
the hi^uory of philosophy. Marx and Engels were once Young 
Hegelians. Although Hegel’s philosophy fell into neglect in 
Germany from the middle of the nineteenth century until its 
revival at the beginning of the twentieth century, it has since 
stimulated the development of philosophy in various schools, 
including nco-Marxism and hetmeneniics. In l>-nmark 
Hegelian thought was introduced iiy L Heinhcrg and pro¬ 
voked KierkegfLard to oppose Hegel’s doctrines. In Britain, 
ncgelianism was initiated by J, H. Stirling’s The Seeret of 
Hegel Cl^db) and developed into absolute idealism, repre¬ 
sented by J. JL Green, F, H. Bradley, Bernard Bosanguet 
and John McTaggart, These philosophers embraced Hegel to 
challenge empiricism and utilitarianism in the .so-called 
Neo-Hegelian movenicnt. This movement became a target of 
attack by Russell, Moore and Popper. In the United States 
Hegebamsm, represented by William Harris and Josiah 
Koyce f had txmsiderable influence on pragmatism. In Italy, 
Hegelianism, represented in liberal and conservative versions 
by Benedetto C-rocc and (.riovanm Geniile, became a main- 
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?-iream of phiioisophy. In p’rance. Hcfrelianism wain tistah- 
lished by Vnyor Cousin and rcvivt-d In th*:‘ iwentierh ccnt.ury 
through the Marxist-Exiatcni'[aVist interpretation of Jlcgel. 
Currently, the English-speaking world has another wave of 
interest in Hege!, in part through the development of com¬ 
munitarian ethics and (he writings of Alasdriir Mamliityre and 
Charles I'aylor. 

“The appropriation of ITugtdianism liy members of dif¬ 
ferent historical generations living in different political and 
cultural envtronn^enls naLurally exaeorbared existing lensioiis 
and produced new conflicts v/ithin the Tfcgelian school- Hut 
Hegelians remained convinced that there was an essential 
core of Hegelianism that they all shared.’’ - Toews, 
Megf^lianisn}, 19b0, p. s8. 

Hej^elians, yojiij^ 

A Hegelian phiiosophic.'il movenierit which flourished in 
Germany from ! 830-lb wtih the University of Heriln ns its 
central base. It emerges through criticising what came to be 
Called the “Old Hegelians “ or “right-wing Hegelians who 
believed that the absolute idea achieved its actual etui itt 
Hegel’s philosophy. Young Hegelians believed in rcusoti as a 
conttnually unfolding process and took their task to be its 
herald, They claimed that philosophising did not end iii 
Hegel and that the reflective spirit in its continuing develop¬ 
ment Tvansecruls any fixed system of thought* including 
Hegehs own. They u.jok a criricai atliriide towards Ilegel and 
believed that they could overcome or subhir.e Hegel arid dcvel 
op Hegclianisnr beyond Hegel, Young Hegelians were politi¬ 
cally and religiously radical and focused their interest on de¬ 
veloping the hnnnanisrie and bisioricai dimensions of Hegel’s 
thought, ,;\ctive Young Hegelians included Havlil rrlcdrich 
Strauss, Ludwig Feuerbach- Brunij Bauer* ,\rnold Kiige, 
Friedrich Engels, Karl Marx* Max Stirner and Kar] 
Schmidt. Marx and Engels quickly developed criticisms of 
this moveiiienL in '('ht- G’ermtin IdfoCogy. The Young 
Hegelian movement receives special attention at present due 
to Inierest in the origins of Marxism, 

“In Slim, the Y’oung Hegelian movement rests upon the 
belief that Hegelianism did not die with Hegel. ” Slepelevich 
(edH 'f'ht' Young 1983, x. 


Hegemony 
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Hegemony 

[from (jreek* h^gomai ^ to lead or command] Homina¬ 
tion by force and, hence, a kind of domination by one coun¬ 
try over another, For Plf'hiianov and subsequent Western 
Marxist ^vriters , hegemony is a form of social and political 
comrnl which is based more on irn.idlectual, moral an d cul¬ 
tural persuasion or ccjnsent than on physical coercion. In this 
way, ,ht proleldrian tilfiKS i:an amalgamat,: all scclions nf the 
■working irlass into a greater whole which baa a single unified 
aim. This senae of hegemony is fully developed hy the- Ifaliatr 
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Mfirxi.-: pbiiosnpht^r .'■Xritonir; (irfimst'i. GrarnscH took hegci- 
nioiiy Itriiiar]; dirrgcrf^J: to ke mora! find intellrjctnai letukr- 
Hhi[) which allows a loading group to compromise with vari¬ 
ous allies who are unifiec! into wholcn Political leadership in 
a democratic rcvtdution should he based on an alliarjce with 
other sections which have similar goals. Grarnsci used this 
concep: to analyse' all forms of class association, mduding 
those within a dominant social group. He even used it to ex 
plain the capacity of the bourgeoisie to hold power. For 
Grauisci, the concept of hegemony was ceriiral to Marxist 
philosc.'jdiy. w hich he called the philosophy of praxis in his 
/■VPvejT Nfjli:’hooks to escape the art cm ion of rlie prison censor . 

"What we can do* for the moment, is to fix two major 
supers! met urn] ‘levels’; the one that can he called ‘civil 
soeictyG that is the ensemble of organisms commonly e.alled 
'privaieG and that of ‘poiltiral society’, or ‘the state’, 
1 hesc two levels correspond on [he one hand Lo the function 
of 'hegemony’ vyhich the dominant group exercises through¬ 
out society and on the other hand to that of ‘directed 
tlominaurin’ m- command c:xercised through the stare and ‘ju¬ 
ridical govcrrirnenth ■" ■ (iramstd, Si'U.riT.Ofis Jrom the Prrutfj 
NoteOooh.'-- (Hoare aruJ Smith, eds) . 1971, p, 12, 

HeJ] 

In Christian fioctrme, the plact^ a person is sent after 
death if judged hy fhjd to be an unrepentant sinner. There 
llie person will he cm off from the vision of Grid and will suf 
fer ail .'.oris of physical pain. Hell is described in the imagina- 
live language oi fire and brimstone ami of weeping and gnash¬ 
ing of teeth. It IS in contrast to heaven which is reserved af¬ 
ter deal h for persoti^^ judged hy God to he. worthy of salva- 
(ion. i he notion of hell warns people to behave well during 
their ]i^■■e^, but its existeian- is tiTOiight hy many to be iticorn- 
patibie with (iod’s goodness. Hence the problem of hell lie- 
comes a version of the problem of evil* how we Cciis explain 
the evil of hell if God is omnipoteni, omniscient and pcidectlv 
gcjod. 

"According to the standard tradition, being m hell is the 
worst ihing that could ever happen to anyone. ” —Kvanvig, 
The. Fi-ftlilem oj HelT 1993. p. 3. 
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lleltenistic philosophy 

lic.leriisiie is a ehronoiogica 1 term for the period dating 
from lire death of Alexander ihc Great in 323 BG to the end 
of the Ifoman Republic in 31BG Hellenistic philosopfiv was 
the development of post-Aristotelian philosophy in n period 
that entied with the revival of interest in PEato and Aristotle 
in the first century BC, roughly corresponding to the political 
period. Its main philosophical trends were Sroicism, founded 
by Zeno of Citium. Epicureanism. founded by Epicurus, and 
Scepiicistii, founded tty Pyrrho. Philosophy in this period 
narrowed its scope in logic, ethics and philosophv of n.aturtt. 
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piiratios 


f^nfl Hei.eriisiJC philosophy cornribaietl signifirantiy In each of 
ihcsc areas, 'rraditioiially, rkllt.mistic philosophy has boon 
ihouf>ht lo ooncf^ntratf on cihit’s and hj lack originality, bur 
ORich receot scholarship has given a more positive account of 
l:s wide: ranging philosophical achievements. 

"These , Scepticism and Kpicureanism] are the 

moveracrits of thougln which define tht' main line of philoso¬ 
phy in lOe Hellenistic world* and Mlellcnistie pbilnsnphv’ is 
the expressif.'n 1 use. . . lo refer :o rhetii collectively. A. A. 
l.ong, IVhilo^Dphy y p. 1. 


»s.a€!)tfe. ffl*. 
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Hdoise cc^tnplex 

'J he French plulosopber and wriier Meloise was seduced 
and latt-r betrayed liy her private tutor, the scholastic 
philosopner Peicr Abelard, Nevertheless, Heloise retained a 
strong passion for Abelanl and wro(e hooks and letters ad¬ 
dressed to him, According to Michele Le Docuff, in the 
Heloise -complex feminists tend to give priority to a male ex¬ 
ponent of tetninism or to a male- jjhilosopher w'hose ideas have 
been borrowed to jusiify feminist claims. .As a result, wc 
have, lor example, Lacanian feminism or Fouraidtian femi¬ 
nism* This tendency generally treats the philosophy of the 
male master as complete in itself and requiring no more than 
application ro issues concerning women. Le Dcieuff claims 
that 1 he tendency contradicts the spirii of leministn and tui- 
riermines the independence of feminist thinking ahoui issues 
conremitig wOTiien, 

'"Since tnc days of antiquity, women have ber-n admitted 
into the lielil ol phi]c>sophy chiefly when ihev took on tlie roJe 
of the loving admirer: we can call this the * Hcloise 
Complex’. ’’-LeDocuff, Iltppfifchiu^ Choif.f^, 19S9, p. 50* 
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Hempel’s paradox 

Also called the ravens paradox or paradox of confirma¬ 
tion. a paradox concerning the nature of confirmation, d here 
are three principles in the background of this paradox. First, 
Nicod’s criterion, put forw^ard by the French philosopher 
Jean Nicod tlS93- 1924), holds T.hat ffir a generalisation 
"Ail As are Hs". an instance of an A he.ing B provides con¬ 
firming t-vidence, and instances of something that is neither 
.A nor Fare irrelevant to it. Secondly, the equivalence princi¬ 
ple holds that if a piece of evider'ce confirms a generalisation 
fii , ii also constitutes confirming evidence for any generalisa¬ 
tion <h; wliich is logically equivalent to Cj. Thirdly, a princi¬ 
ple of deductive logic holds that "‘All .As are fis"" is equivalent 
to "All non-Bs are rum-.As’’* 

di-'.t'c-ivc-fefl lh.it. -ivhi]5l .-ill rhet.. principles fire; 
v.ili.l scp.irfiTely. a partiflox arises if they .'ire taken trigether. 
Take the genertiltSMtion “All ravens are black". According to 
the third principle, it i.s equivalent to the generalisation “All 
non-black things arc non-ravens". Instances of non-black 
tilings include such items as white sbntcs and gre-en leaves. 
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Accorclin]^ to Nicod^s principlt:* white shoes i^nd green le;jvei^ 
are among the eonfirming insT.ari::es that provide evidence for 
the gfir-Ltif^di^ation ‘'Ail non-black things are tiot-ravcns’% but 
are irrelevant to rhe generalisation ‘*A11 ravens are black”. 
But iK'L'ording to the second principle, since tliese two gener¬ 
alisations are logiealiy et^uivalent., white shoes and green 
leaves are paradoxically confirming instaneei: that provide ev¬ 
idence for the generalisation '‘All ravens are black”. Therc 
arc various attempts to find a solution, but none of them has 
achieved general approval. 

'‘nempel’s paradoxes ol confirmation. .. are generated 
by the iaci that three highly plausible principles of 
coiifirniation prove incompatible. ” ■■Swinburne, A/i Intro- 
diictum to ConJirm.at.ifm Theory^ J9T3, p. 


Henologkul arf^ument 

..from (jreekf Acn, one.. A type of rheistic argument for 
the existence of (lod with a form resernbiing the fourth of 
Aiptinas’ five ways. From observations that there are various 
degrees of goodness, perfection, truth and reality in the 
world, the argument infers that there must he one being 
which represents the highest degree of all these positive at¬ 
tributes as tbe.jr full realisation, d his being is the he^st, most 
perfect , truest and most real being and is God. If po.sitivc at- 
tribiLtes can exist in different degrees without being realised 
in one being at the highest level or if there is no such highest 
level, the arguments fails. 

*'Thc h.cnological argument is so called because in it we 
reason from multiplicity to unity Ihen)-. from goodness, 
truth, reality in the various forms in which expericarce makes 
therm kiimvii t<j us, 10 a Being who is tfie G-ood , the d'ruc, 
the Real. ” -■ Joyce, f-^rincrpl&s of Natural Theology 19^3, 
p. iOo. 


Henntheisiti 

[from Greek: A™, one ■\ them, godT Max Miiller’s 
term fur a doatriric that allow.*: tnany gorls to exist, while 
clainiltig that one God i.s their supreme ruler who de.serve& 
ihcir loyalty end obedience. It in a compromise between poly- 
theisiii, the belief that many gods exist, and monotheism, 
the heliet that there is only one (rod. Some religious philoso. 
pher.s consider henotheism ro he an intermediate phase in the 
iJevchjprneiir from polytheism to raonotheisin. 

"Henotheism is the recognition of one (iod for purposes 
of devotion tind worship without denying the exislenee of 
other Divine boings. " - C, Taligterro, in Bunnin anti Tsui- 
.ljime.5 (eds). The lUackzuell Companion tu Philnsopky, 1<396, 
p. .446. 
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Htfrcsv 

I from (/reek: hairNn, taking of something, later the 
Jakmg or holding of an opinion] Jn ancient rimes, any 
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?irhooi 1 whether the Peripciietiet ? Acadcmicji t Epicureans 
and Stoics, was considered as a heresy. Hence, heresy was 
originally not a verm of abuse, A heretic was a person who 
teaches his Own view. Chri,stiainty at the very hei^inriing also 
considert^d itself a heresy, but when it gained dominance, it 
used the term for any view which does tiot conform to ortho¬ 
dox Christian leaching or for any >iect whose interpretation of 
the Bible was different from the official iuterpreration of the 
Church, The C’hurch determined which beliefs were a heresy 
and . heticc. who should he punished. Many heretics wmie 
hurried in the Middle Age. Similar patlertis of heresy, intol¬ 
erance and expulsion can arise in secular fields, especially 
where authority is more important than reason in resolving 
disputes about doctrine. 

'‘H cresy is a separation made in ecclesiastical cotnrnunioii 
between men of the same religion, for some opinions no way 
contained in the. rule itself. ” —Loirke, /\ F.euer Coricerning- 
Toleratrfm, in 7^ he Works of John Locke ^ 1824. Vnl. 5, p. 
55. 

Hermeneutic circle 

A notion introduced by Schleicrmacher, originally refer¬ 
ring to the relation of the whole and the part in interpreta 
tion. The parts cannot be interpreted without an understand¬ 
ing of the whole, but the whole cannot be understood with¬ 
out an interpretation of the pans. 

When Heidegger radically reinterpreted ^’understanding*' 
from a species of human cognition to the primordial rnode of 
being, the hermeneutic circle Ijecame the principal 
method for his fundamental ontology, f>tarting from our tra- 
dttionaL understanding of Being, we assume that the analysts 
of Diisein serves as a basis for the understanding of Being. 
Thus, wc have a pre understanding of Being derived from the 
practices and hinguage of our culture. This characterisation 
is still incomplete anrl serves only to guide further investiga¬ 
tion- We then proceed to analyse all of Da^ein^s characters of 
Being, the existentialia, and eventually reach a more primor¬ 
dial horizon for the understanding of Being. This inve.stiga- 
tion moves in a circle, but it is not a vicious one, Through 
It, philosophy makes explicit something that is implicitly 
known in life, fundamental ontology is hence a hack and- 
forrh tTLOvement between a pre-understanding of Being and 
the uncovering of the structural features of Duseiri, Because 
both iiitjuiry anc] jusrifiration are contextualiped by a pr., un¬ 
derstanding rooted in tradition and culture, the hermeneutic 
circle heconrtjs a fundameiiral feature of a[] human activities. 
Tills idea is further developed by Cadamer. For Vitllt. the 
hernteneuiie circde for hunnin snidies is similar rn th,t nd hoc 
revision ol hyporliese.s in the naruraf sciences. Human studie.s 
are caupiht ufi in this circle, for there arc no axioms tir self- 
evident Truths upon which we can make linear progress in un¬ 
derstanding, In propo.sing a basic role for the hernieneutic 
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circle, (jydanier rei^isi^s ihf application of the hyporhctiro-de- 
durtivc method to luiman fit tidies. 

“"i he [hermeneutit:J circle, then, is not formal in na¬ 
ture, it is neither subjective nor objective, but describes nn- 
dersTanding as the interplay oi the movement of tradition and 
the movement of the interpreter.’' —Gadamer, I'rutk and 
Method (ir. (ilen-DoepeD . p. 261. 


1975 ^ 261 


Hermeneutic phenumcnology, see phenomenology 




Hermeneutics 

[.from Greek: llermenia ^ the god who conveys the mes¬ 
sages ot Zeus, thus assocuiting hermeneutics with the prob¬ 
lem of (indt-r^lauding and interpretation] Hermeneutics start 
ed as a methodology of interpretation, based by Sebiclerma 
chcr on his own experience In studying Plato and the New 
Testament, Beside grammatical understanding, which con¬ 
cerns -he written text, he claimed that we should seek a psy¬ 
chological understanding to uncover the living principles or 
ideas in the mind of the aurhtir of a text. Dilthey further de¬ 
veloped hermeneutirs as a methodnlogy aiming to recifrate aji 
author’s original process of creation and lo provide grounds 
for objectivity in the human sciences, in contrast to the 
gtovtnds for objectivity in the natural sciences. 

'['raditional heTnumeiitics in Srhleiermacher and fDilthey 
took understanding to he a subspecies of knowing and took 
hermeneutic itself to be a technique rather than being philos 
ophy* In contrast. Ileiflegger considered understanding to be 
a central mode of human existence, the proieetion of the pos- 
sihdities of Ditf^e.in tied to the world. For him, herntencutics 
should deal with human existence as 'Text-analogous”, thai 
IS as a meaningful text for which we uncover its underlying 
ineaitmg. Tti ibis way hermeneutics bccotnes philosophy it¬ 
self. doe hermeneutic circle becomes involved in explaining 
Oan'in''^ being rather than in explicating literary texis. 

Gadamer, on the ba.si.s of Heidegger’s notion of under 
standing, developed a general hermeneutics which he called 
philosophical hermeneutics k He claimed that uiiderstanding 
IS not a meihodological problem and does not aim lo formu¬ 
late a -et of interpretative rules. Rather, understanding is 
the basic feature of human existence. Hence, herraeneutics Is 
ontological rather than methodological and should sock to re¬ 
veal the fundamental conditions that underlie the phe¬ 
nomenon of understanding in all its mode.s. The object of hu¬ 
man sciences is parr of our heritage. It is part of the effective 
history to which we already belong and ir orients our normal 
understanding. It is irrelevant to demand objectivity in the 
human scieiu'es, because all understanding must be preju¬ 
diced and IS not purely objective. No interpretation can he fi¬ 
nal. Understanding is a cansiant play between the imer- 
jjrerers and the text. 
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Heuristic 


(.Jtl'.cr niHijor figures in hcrrneneutica include Emilio Rerti 
find Efiul Ricoeur* The emphasis on ihe contextuality of hu¬ 
man knowing has influenced rhe work of Ronald Dworkin, 
Chiirles Taylor, Alasdair MacIntyre and Richard Rorty. 

**The berTnuneiitics devfdoped here is not, therefore, a 
methodology tjf the human sciences, hut an attempt to under^ 
smnd what the human sciences truly are, beyond tbeir 
methodological self-consciousness , and what connects them 
wdth the totality of tiur experience of world. ” —Gadamer, 
Truth iinJ Method (tr. Glen-Doepel), 1973, xiii. 

Hcterolugical paradox, another name for Grelling’s paradox 


Heteronomy 

I from Greek; heterot other d-rjn?no5, law] Being bound 
by the legislating of other agents, not of oneself. A mode of 
action in which reason acts under a law which it has nor pre¬ 
scribed. In ethics, a Vieteronornous will is controlled by an 
external cause or interest. In contrast, an autonomous will is 
free and decides artions itself. Kant considered most tradi¬ 
tional moral theories to Ije based on heteronomous moral 
principles, whose validity depends upon the interests that we 
hold rather lhan being imposed by reason. They contain hy¬ 
pothetical imperatives, while Kant’s own principle of autono¬ 
my is a. categorical imperative, A person is heteronomous if 
his actions are determined by the passions or inclinations 
rather vlian by reason. A will is heteronomous if it follows 
the guide of desire. 

Tf the will seeks the law that is to determine it any¬ 
where but in the fitness of its maxims for its own legislation 
of universal laws, and if it thus goes outside of itself and 
seeks this law in the character of any of its objects, then het- 
eronorny always results. ■” ■ Kant, (Jroundwork for the Meta¬ 
physics oj MffraiSi Sect. TT, 44 J. 
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Heiiristir 

rirom Grettks heuristikpim to find nut. to discovor] An 
extJKnmenlal process of discovery. which is conducive to an 
investigation or to understanding without the use of algo¬ 
rithms. ,.\ heuristic act requires originality and invention. In 
this sense, it contrasts with the proce.ss of mere routine ap¬ 
plication ot established knowledge or to a teacher demon¬ 
strating the established results of the sciences. In modern 
logic, a heuristic procedure aims at problem-solving, but of¬ 
fers no guarantee of providing a proof. In this .sense, hetitis- 
tic contrasts with proof. In education theory, a heurLstic 
method train,, students to find problems and .solutions for 
t neTIisclves. 

Intellectual acts of a heuri.stic kind make an addition to 
knowledge and are in this sense irreversible, while the ensu¬ 
ing routine performances operate within an existing frame- 
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work rif kriowlerJgfr nrid art; t.o this; extent reversible. ’’ 
Polanyi. Personat Kno'ujif'.dgf' ^ 1958 ^ p. 71, 


llighesi good, English translation of summum bomim 
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Historical determinism 

The position that a fundamental fart or is or must be re¬ 
sponsible for the happening of all historical events. Events 
are deterntined by this iacttir and are functions of it. Rccan.se 
n is deterrrdned in this way, history develops according to 
objective historical laws and has an inevitable tendency or 
fiaed direction. There are various versions of historical dcrer- 
mini.snu depending on what is regarded as filling the role of 
the fundamental factor- Historical fiererminisls use their the¬ 
ory to make factual statements about actual historical events 
and tend to predici future developments on the basi.s of what 
they sec as historical laws. For this reason, historical deter¬ 
minism i.s sometimes regarded as another name for specula¬ 
tive phlhjsophy of history. Philosophers have challenged the 
claim that there must be an underlying factor and that there 
can be sut'h a factor. Every proposal for the deiermining fac¬ 
tor in history has attracted critical examination. 

1 he advocates of such a [historical determinism may 
fix on geography, climate, race, religion, philosophy, or the 
material conditions of life and may argue that one such vari¬ 
ance i.s fundamental, that ail the other variables of history 
ate functions of it. ■’* White, Foundations of Historical 
K * 1 9G5, p, 181. 
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Historical explanation 

1 he task of historians is to explain what happened in the 
pfi.sT. When they claim to provide understanding, what is the 
form ot rheir explanation ^md what is its character and na¬ 
ture? Philosophers are generally divided over this issue. 
Some believe that blsiorical explanation is an application of a 
paradigm of soiuiilific explanation, especially Carl TIempers 
covering law model or the deductive-nomologica] model. On 
this view. explain a particular ev<mt is to bring it uiifler 
some general causal law as an instance of that law. Accord- 
ingly, explaining an historical event is to suh.sunie it under 




general regularity to which it belongs, 
labhshed causal laws are rarely foiiiid m history, Hen 
['pncedcs thai historical explanation.s are explanation skel 
s,-s. lllHt is vfijjiK- .Till] incompiMp preliminary arctiunrs tear 
10 fully .uppoi-iod explanations like those in sritnee. New 
sij^hls into the nature of scienoc niighl: lead to alrered versi 
of Hemiiel’s origiriiif argument using different paradigni, 
scientific explanation. 

Other philosophers argue thtit explanations in hist 
and .seicnee are dustinct on the grounds that they address 
ferent subject matters. While .science Ls concerned with 
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Historical knowledge 


general and universal in seeking TO explftjn the regulariiies of 
the mechanitral physical world, history deals with unique ♦ 
spaliotcmporally bemnded * particular events. Historical 
events arc madic by human beings, and each individual human 
being has beliefs i desires, motives and intentions ’w'hich can¬ 
not he generalised. ’[*hey argue that the covering law model 
is not appiit^able in history. As an alternative. R. (h (holling- 
woejcl and William Dray developed a rational explanation 
moflel. fLceording to which historical understanding requires 
his lotirins to establish the relation between a particular his- 
loiieal event and the reasons for agents to eause that event. 

Disputes over historical explanation sometimes turn io 
the examination of concrete examples to explore the 
strengths and weaknesses of rival approaches. 

“The term historical explanation is not as dear as one 
would llk(-, and a brief cautionary note seems called for ac¬ 
cordingly, For what 1 intend to discuss under this heading is 
only one of the main types of historical explanation» that 
whereby we explain actions by referring deeds to the 
hhoughts' oS individual agents Uo their purposes, siluation- 
conceptions, means/ends beliefs, and so onf.—iVIartin, 
Krp£anati(m, 1977, p. 14. 

Historical knowledge 

Knowledge about tltc past, but derived from present evi¬ 
dence. It is often characterised aa knowledge giving insight 
into particular past events in contrast to scientific knowl¬ 
edge t which is concerned with discovering general laws appli¬ 
cable to the pastt present and future. Many philosophical 
problems arise concerning historical knowledge. Is there a 
real past beyond current experience which can determine the 
truth and falsity of historical statenients? Some philosophers 
hold that there must be, for the existence of a real past i.s the 
best explanation of the present, hut Russell questioned this 
claim. Kven if there is a real past, many disputes concern the 
possibility of justifying our claims to have knowledge about 
it, partly because direct current experience of the past is ap¬ 
parently not avctilablc. Also, explanations proposed by histo¬ 
rians seem to be inevitably subject to their own principles, 
beliefs and sympathies, which can distort their claims. His¬ 
torical accounts retain value for us even if they are conflicting 
or are shown to be mistaken, possibly because somt^ aspects 
of historical knowledge are carried by features other than fac¬ 
tual accuracy. Some philosophers are more inclined to cliar- 
aett-risc ibe main ftiatiires of historical knowledge than To dis¬ 
cuss sceptical (]uestions about its possibility. 

1 ■Iis’'(.^riccil knowledge is the knowledge of what mind 
has done in the past, and ar toe: .same time it is the redoing of 
this, the perpet-uation of past acts in the present. Dilthey, 

Con,^{ruaif^r> uf tkf>. hli.^itorir.al World in the Human Stud- 
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Historical materialism 

'rhe theory about humfio society ard history proposed by 
Marx and Engels and developed by tbeii followers. It is a 
model for historical explanation, based on dialectical materi¬ 
alism. A systematic exposition nf this theory is not provided 
by Its founders, but a framework is offered by Marx in A 
preface to I he i'ritique of Political Kconorny (1859), The 
theory holds that social being determines social conscious¬ 
ness. Human history is a developmental process of labour. 
The forces of production, by which humans obtain the mate¬ 
rial means of existence, is the real foundation of history. Hu¬ 
mans, who enter into the relations of productions in labour, 
are divided into different economical classes according to their 
place in these relations. The forces of production and the re¬ 
lations of production form the economical structure of a soci¬ 
ety, which determine the superstructure, including the social 
and po.itical supcrsiructuic and the ideological superstruc¬ 
ture. T'o understand features of the superstructure such as 
religion, philosophy, literature fir law, we must look to the 
productive fir economic structure of society. When the forces 
of production develop to a certain extent, they come into con¬ 
flict with the existing relations of production, and the latter 
become a fetter constraining the further development of the 
former. Such conflicts lead to a period of social revolution, 
and contradictions between the forces and relations of pro^ 
duction are solved by class struggle. This struggle will result 
in a new society, in which the relations of production corre¬ 
spond to the productive forces and the superstructure corre 
sponds to the economical structure. According to orthodox 
interpretations, the development of human society will go 
through five phases: primitive, slave and feudal society and 
capitalism and communism. Each new stage is formed by 
overcoming the internal contradictions between the forces 
and relations of production in the previous stage, Historical 
materiaiisni predicts that capitalism will eventually be re¬ 
placed by an ideal communism of which socialism is the pre¬ 
liminary stage. 

Some critics question whether there can be any single 
explanatory scheme for historical development and others, on 
theoretical or empirical grounds, question rhe pattern of ex 
planation offered by historical materialism. Within Marxism, 

many of the main feature.^ of the historical materialism have 
been reassessed, 

I hope, even British respectability will not be over¬ 
shocked if T use, in English as well as in so many other lan¬ 
guages, the term, historical materialism^, to designate that 
view of the course of history which seeks the ultimate cause 
and the great moving power of all important historic events 
m the economic development of society, in the consequent di¬ 
vision of society into distinct classes, and in the struggles nf 
these classes against one another,” -Engels, Soczaitsm: 
(:i.oi>{atu.uyi imd Scte.tiPfie. introduction to the first English 
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Historical objectivism^ see historical relativism 


Historical relativism 

The ('hilrn that historical explanation cannot be objective 
on the model of scientific explanation, which is based on a 
niethodoioj^y of theory, observation and experiment. Some 
philoso[)ners agree that history does not. have scientifie objee- 
tiviiy, blit claim that history and other subiects have their 
owm appropriate notions of ohjeotivity, hut others explore 
the implications of the claim that historical explanation can¬ 
not be objective. Historians draw conclnsions from documen¬ 
tation* but historical records may he neither faithful nor 
compleie, In analysing historical documentation, an historian 
ir, [lOi a perfectly neutral investigaior. but is equipped with 
an array ot horizons, biases and prejudices whi[rh can limit or 
■clistori histimjcal work and also rna kes it possible. For this 
reason, different historia*ns may reach remarkably different 
concltisicuis from the same material, flistorlral knowledge 
apparently must be relative to the minds of different histori¬ 
ans or to the wider factors which shape their minds. Unless 
we have reason to believe that some factors are more likely lo 
produce truth thiin others, w'e can clarify the patterns of rel¬ 
ativity, but we cannot choose among historical interpreta 
tions based on them* In contrast to historical relativism, his¬ 
torical objectivism claims that historical knowledge can pro 
vide an exact reconstruction of what really happened in the 
past, and histrirical scepticism denies the possibility of histor¬ 
ical knowdodge at all. 7’hese different attitudes toward his¬ 
torical knowledge lead to different attitudes toward the reali¬ 
ty of the past and rhe nature of history. For ohjecrivi.sm, the 
past is what actually happtmed independenr of our minds. 
Th^r scepticism, we cannot instify the claim that such a past 
exisis. For rcLaiivism. the past comprises the often conflict¬ 
ing constructions of historians on the basis of evidence. 

'*Now the fact that every historical work, like any Intel 
lectuai endeavour, is limited by psychological and sociological 
conditions Cm mention only tw'o) is indisputable. The radical 
novelty in historical relativism lies in rhe fact that it claims 
that the truth of the work, its meaning and validity, can onlv 
[:e grasped by referring its content to these conditions. ” — 
Mandelbaum. Y'/j.c ProhUm of HhlorH al Kno\i.iedge^ 1938. 
p. 19. 

Historical scepticism, sec historical relativism 


Historical sentence 

A sentence which descrihes what happened in the past, 
h is the main type of sentence that historians employ in their 
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wrifitly. The^ .subject oi a historical sf:nienoe can either he fin 
inihviHual historical agent, such as Napoleon and Alexander) 
or a social entity, .such as a class, group, religious organisa¬ 
tion, social niovertieni. or polititrnl parly. Why individual hu- 
nriaii beings and social entities can both be subjects of hi.sLori- 
ca[ sentences and how they are related io one another arc 
contcsied matters. They are central to the debate between 
methodological individualism and methodological coHec- 
tivistn. hut they also enter disputes between individualism 
and hoh.snt at Gpislemological arid metaphysical level a, Be- 
Cfitisti hi.stnrical sentences are ha.sed on memory and evifJence 
rather man on current observation, their reliability is a main 
issue debated by supporters of hi.storical objectivisnt, histori¬ 
cal relativi.srn and historical scepticism. 

"By historical sentence 1 shall mean; a sentence which 
states some fact about the past. ” —A. C. Danio* ATialylii^al 
Phil osop hy o / H i story , 1965, p. 258. 

HUtorkality, see historicity 


Historicism 

In one use, the view that the nature of a thing can be 
understood only by tracing its position and role in the context 
of historical development. In coniitiental philosophy, the 
term has metaphysical as well as rnerhodolcgical significance. 
Mistorical development is viewed as objectively necessary and 
governed by its own laws, hor Hegel, this objective process 
is the self-devclopmcnr of the world spirit or absolute self* 
This view is also shared by Italian philosopher.^ Vico and 
Croce, b’or Marx this proce.ss is purely objective and indepen¬ 
dent of human agency. This continental notion of historicism 
leads to the claim that the hisrurical approach is distinct from 
the naturalistic approach, ft is this notion that Karl Popper 
has in mind when he attacks historidsni in his The. Op^yi Soci¬ 
ety its Plrien-nesi and 'The of Historicism. 

Analytical philosophy of history generally confine.s his- 
roricism to its nrethodological usage, claiming that an ade¬ 
quate explanation and evaluation must be historical. Many 
philo.sophers also believe that historical development can only 
be assessed relative to our outlooks or conceptual frame¬ 
works, and that these are historical in themselves. Conse- 
fjiiently, any .-^historical and objective standpoint in evaluat¬ 
ing human history is impossible. There is some dispute over 
how to distinguish historicity in this sense from relativism, 
rhts sense is close to what Popper ealb’ ‘"hisrorism”, that is 


expiaiumg the differences between various sociological doc¬ 
trines and schools by referring to their connection with the 
predilections and interests prevailing in a particular historical 
period. 

A further sense of "historicism” refers to the attitude 
which requires that inquiry concerning historical events must 
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be purely hisioricfil * th:it * not influenced by our currcjit 
principlc.s or beliefs. Btu there is little evidence for the prnc- 
lieal possibility of this approach, 

“In strong opposition to metliodological narur-alisrn in 
the field of sociology t historlrism claims that some of the 
characteristic methods of physics cannot be applied to the so¬ 
cial sciences, owinj^ to the profound differences hetweert soci¬ 
ology and physics. —K, R. Popper, The Po^uerty of Histori- 
cism^ 1957 , p. 5 , 

Hijitoricity 

.(lerman: (ie^rhixht.l'tchkeii or H i^itorix.it'Ai , also Trans¬ 
lated as hisioricality, a term in the phenomenoJogical tradi¬ 
tion denoting the feature of our human siuiatiori by which we 
are located in specific conirrcte temporal and historical cir- 
cumsuinces ] For iDilthey* hisroriclty identifies human beings 
as uiiKpic rjul concrete historical beings. Accor[ling to 
Jaspers, it involves an essential characteristic of everything 
that is cor.crf'tc and not universal and represents a synthesis 
of freedom and necessity. For Heidegger, historicity has two 
senses, hirst, Dasei.n must be understood as contextualized 
by the stream of concrete events of world-history. 7’he sec¬ 
ond and more fundamental scii.se is based on Heidegger’s 
claim that Pu-xTi is not an object, but a life history, a hap¬ 
pening , an unfolding between birth and death and a flowing 
outward into the future and backward into the past. Hence 
historicity is defined by Heidegger in terms of temporalization 
or structure of temporality, Ii denotes Daiem's way of taking 
up the possibilities of the past by projecting itself onto its 
ownmost possibility of being-as-whole. The human past is 
constitutive of the self and its future possibilities, Heidegger 
himself Sfiw’ difficulties in harmonising these two senses. 

“x^uthentic Bcing-towards'death —that is to say, the 
finitude of temporality--is the hidden basis of Dasein'?, his- 
roricality. - Heidegger, Being and Time (tr, Macquarrie 
and Robinson), 1962, p. 438. 


Historism, see bistoricism 


HolUm 

'I'be view that wholes have some metaphysical, cpis- 
temic or (rxplanatory priority over the elements, members, 
individuals or pans composing iheiii. A whole cannot be re¬ 
duced to Its parts, A part cannot be understood apart from 
the w'hole to which it belongs. Knowledge of the whole is not 
the simple aggregation of knowledge of its parts, Kpistc.mo- 
[ogical holism in the philosophy of science (the Duhern Quine 
thesis > and semantic holism in the philosophy of language 
propose that the meaning and truth of our claims cannot be 
assessed one by one, but must be assessed as part of theo- 
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ries. bocJit^s of iheory, or everything we believe .-ibout the 
world. In the socifil sciences, methoflologit^il holLsrii* in eon- 
irasi '.n n;<-iViotlologic-al individuali^im, claims that individunU 
can be understood oniy in terms of the practices or insrini- 
noT'is iij which they fake part, ft is a rival to some aspects of 
mdivirtualisrn which seek ro reduce statements about groups. 
instiiiLiior.s and culture lo statements about certain of their 
C(:>mpnne::is. Metaphysical hoiisnt claims that wholes are dis¬ 
tinct enti’ics- whose existence oanitot he reduced to that of 
tin litrrns composiiig Tbem. On some view's these wholes are 
prior to their parts, bur on others they emerge from rhe in¬ 
teraction he!ween partb. 

"TIolism blurs the supposed contrast betw^een the syn¬ 
thetic sentence 1 w'lih its empirical content, anti th<i analytic 
scntcnt'c. with its null conten;.— Quine, and 

, I i , p. 71. 

Holistic pr(>perty, see anatomic properly 


Holy 

In tlic hroCiti sense, anything that people worstfiip. The 
lioly is a religious imi^tiity -which is disiinguisheid from the or¬ 
dinary l)y virtue of its nrigliLV power, riumait experience of 
the h.dy is parallel to the aesthetic experience of the sublime, 
l.k'fore hhrisiiaihty. gods were nol considered to be ruArurally 
frifmdly and hence the holy is associated with supernatural. 
unpredictable, fearful or threatening power, 'hlie (hod of 
Christianity is omnipotent but also morally perfect. Al¬ 
though [he holy is still associated with awesomeness, Cod, 
Tsi a holy fdiijeci , is ihc primary sonri'C of beauty, love and 
moral reverence. J lie holy is thus used as a synonym ot the 
-^ai. red, 1 lit: Bible refers to ilscU as holy fiooks, and theologv 
calls the Old and New Tesramenm the holy Scriptures. The 
Triniiy coimists of the holy father, the holy son and the holy 
spirit. !u>r Christians, the holy family is Jesus, his mother 
Mary and St. Joseptn Qn this basis, holy is also used for ab¬ 
solute c]id ctimplciu moral goodrif:ss and beimme.s a moral 
lerm as -vvelh bor Kant- a will -which unconditionally obeys 
the categorii'al imperative out of a sense of duty is a holy 


Moiy^ ’occonnx ‘gorar, and *good’ from that very fact 
in turn becomes ‘holy*, 'sacrosanct*; until there results a 
[henceforth indissoluble synthesis of the two elements anti 
the firnd outcome, is thus the fuller, more complex sense of 
'holy*, in which it is at once good and sacrosanct, --Otto, 
Thi>. Idea oj the Holy, 1950. p, 54. 
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Homancrionalisin 


llomunym 

For Aristotle two different kinds of things are homony¬ 
mous if tncy tuive the same name* but the name a[:iplies to 
them for different reasons, For example, a mart and a picture 
of a mar, tan both iie called snimaK but the man is so-callcd 
because according to Aristotle’s definition of animal it is a 
livsng thing that moves iisclf, and the picture is so calledr 
not beeause it rits the definition of animal* hut because it is a 
represem(ition of something which is an animal. T hese mean¬ 
ings are obviously different. In Aristotle’s metaphysics, a 
fingim. in a normal sense, is a finger of a living body. Once it 
is separated from that body, it is dead and can only he called 
a finger homtmymously. Tfiis point is important in his dls- 
eus.T.ion ol malier and detininon. 

^‘T'lrings are said to be named Maomonymousiy' when, 
though tliey have a common name, the definition correspond¬ 
ing wLil'i uie name differs for each. " - -Aristotle, Cau^gane^ y 
lal-2. 
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HomosexualUy t prohlem of 

A homosexual relationship is an erotic relationship be¬ 
tween persons of the same sex, It has historically been gen 
erally i cgarded as immoral , for it is disapproved of by the 
majoriiy of social customs and the majority of the popula¬ 
tion, Mowever, this wide disapproval seems merely a matter 
ol opinion rather than something v/irh a rational foundation. 
According to rational moralists, there is a distance ht-tween a 
mere opinion and moral truth. Another reason proposed to 
condemn h<-imosexuality is the claim that it violates natural 
law and cann.ot lead to the fulfilment of the reproductive 
fTsneiion of gemt^lsi. However there arc many ways to consid¬ 
er what a rhinghs nature is , and the body has more functions 
than reproffucrion, Vforeover, progress in biology and psy ¬ 
chology has indicaied that homosexuality is a natural state 
rather than a :reeIy-chosen sinful condition. 

“If I am right, then constraints on liberty that can be 
justified only on the ground that the majority finds homosex¬ 
uality disiasielitl, or disapproves of the culture that if gener¬ 
ates* are offensive to equality and so incompatible with a the¬ 
ory of representation based on equal concern and respect. " — 
I'Jworkin. A Matter of Priniipley 1986, p. 86, 
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Homunctionalism 

A1 so railed homuncular functionalism, A theory in the 
philosophy of mind and cognitive science, associated with W. 
Cj. Lycan antf F). Dennett. In opposition to reductionism , it 
explains a mind or intelligent system by considering it to be a 
system made up of interconnecting deftartmei-it^. Each de¬ 
partment caui be seen as a homunculus, a small sub-personal 
agent, wdrh its own function to perform* These homunculi 
arc eo-ordinated with each other to produce the overall be¬ 
haviour m response of a mind or an intelligent system to stim- 
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nil, h^^aoh dc[jarrmont, or each homunculus, can in turn be 
vi^iwecj as a syi^tcni composed of interconnected siib-depart- 
rneriTs or siib-homvinculi- This process can go down, to the 
tteurological level. In ibis hierarchy, the task performed by 
lower levid units are simpler and easier than the lask of the 
higher level unit whir'h rhey are supposed to explain. 

^^Tbe irreducibiliiy of institutional types makes for a 
mark in favour of homunctionalism as a philosophical theory 
of the mt-ntab ” Tycan . Cojjsciousrif^ss ^ 19S7, p. 42. 

HomuncLilar funcUomtlism. another term for homunctiona- 
lism 

Homnrmutu^ 

, Latin; small m.an ] Generally used for those fallacjous 
theories in the philosophy of mind which explain mental 
states processes m term? of the hypothesis that there is a 
iurthcr numari like agent within ns who has the same mental 
states and processes as ourselves, bins kind of theory in¬ 
volves a regress in/ifiitiuu , for we ittay ask whether there 
IS a further human-like agent within in this entity fo whom 
we must appeal in order to explain our mental states. Ffow- 
ever, Dennett argues that the homunculus hypothesi.s can be 
a useful explanation if there is a hierarchy of homunculi, 
where each performs a simpler task than the task they are to¬ 
gether employed to explain. He subscribes, on this hast?, to 
the position of homuncular functionalism, 

^IdomuncLiIi are bogeymen only if they duplicate entirely 
the Talents they are run in to explain. If one can get a team 
or committee of relatively ignorant, narrow-minded, blind 
homunculi to produce the iiuelligent behaviour of the whole 
ihi? is progress.-D. Dennett. Brj.irtstr,rms, 1978. 

Homunculuti fallacy, see homunculus 


Honour 

Honour is a state of being tnsteemed as a re.sult of otiebs 
social positior.. one’s achievements, or of one’s excellence of 
any sort. The moral worth of bononr and whether ii should 
he morally pursued arc mailers of dispute. For .'\ri.storle. the 
magnanimons pierson should ai'clt honour for otherwi.se he 
shows a weakne.ss or defcci. In flhrisiian ethics, humility is 
a chief virtue, and honour should be ascribed to God. 
Hohhes believed that the pursuit of honour is a basic human 
drive and is morally neutral. To honour someone is the .same 
as respecting tinil person. We have a duty rn honour ot.hGr.s 
and honour oneself. 

“The desire to join oihers in friendshiii to himself, -with 
which a man living according t.o the guidance of rea.son is pos¬ 
sessed, I call ’honour’,’’ -Spinoza, Klkics, IV, Prop. 37. 
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Horizon 

A Term given fi Kpecial philoi^ophieal mefanng in the 
w{^rk6 of Husserh Heidegger and Dilthev and other phe- 
TLomenologist and herniem^urie philosophers. An horizon is a 
framework or field of vision within wdiich one i.indorsrands. 
Everyone as an hisioricai being is eonifitioned by a tradition 
and culture and hence dwells in some horizonn An horizon is 
one’s lift^ wiirld. An understanding which is purely objective 
and, hence, free from one’s particular horizon cannot exist. 
The meaning of a text is determined within some horizon. To 
achieve historical understanding one must acquire an histori¬ 
cal horizon and interpret in terms of historical being itselJ and 
of the horizon of the past tTadition, rather than in terms of 
one’s contemporary criteria and prcjitdicco An horizon itself 
is always in the process of formation. The- phenomenon of 
horizons is rhe basis for ihe hermeneutic circle. It also sug¬ 
gests that since all understanding is achieved against the 
background of a horizon of inteUigibiliTy, no understanding is 
complete or iree from error, "j'lie perspectival nature of the 
notion of horizon is captured by the notion of a point of view, 
hu t this more modest notion, for tterntr or worse, [etives out 
some deeper .ispects. 

A horizon is not a rigid froniici. bm something thfir 
moves with one and invites one to advance further. ” ' 
(lacfanier. Truth and Mrthod (tr. Glen--Iitoepel} . 1975. j>, 
217. 
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Horseshoe, ihc iogicai symbol “’3”; see material implication 

Hule, (;r eck term for matter mm 

"matter (.m^r 


Human being 

^ from l^atin- hrmio^ For .Aristotle, a human being is a 
rational animal. For Fiesrartes , as a consequence of his dual¬ 
ism, a human being is not an organic w'hole, hut the amal¬ 
gam of TWO distinct elements, mind and body. In spite of this 
difference, how'ever, both Aristotle and Descartes look ralio- 
naiiry as the essential charactc-ristic of human beings. ‘‘Hu¬ 
man being" in this sense has been used as a synonym for 
’'person”, viewed as a being thai possesses inalienable rights 
to life and liberty and tha.t is superior to non-humai] arhmals. 
tiontempoT-firy moral philosophy tends to distinguish ’’per¬ 
sons” from “human beings^’, holding that rhe former is a 
self-conscious being, while the Utter is simply a mentber of 
the species HoTTiw Sa pi fins. We can use ibis distinction to ask 
how notions such as ’’FA “the self”, ’’human being”, “per 
son” and “individuar’ differ in their content and application. 
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"\Vh- nllirm hunijir* brin^^. are tliaclo i:j) <■;{ ho<ly rjnd 
.^OLii < noi ljy ihf^ me re or proxirDiry of ono tf) the 

other, but by true ijub?tantifi[ union.*' -De.scartesT The. 
Fhilo'iophh'i/ ftr, Cottinghant et aij, HI. p, 209. 


Human chauvinism 

A icrtn miroducerl by \bil Routley and Richard Routloy, 
referring tn the traditional tinthropoeentrisin existing in 
W e^trern cuiutre according to which human beings are the on¬ 
ly subjects of moral considcraiicm and are the only objects 
with intrinsic values. Non-humrin species arc not entitled to 
membership of thti moral community, and they have value 
only insolar as they are instrunacntal to human interests or 
purposes. 'I'lie grtutnd for supporting this attitude is the be¬ 
lief that the liuman species has special characteristics such as 
reason, which make i: .superior to other species.. Human 
chauvinism, which is also called speciesistn hy other authors, 
is the targt'T of criticism of environmental ethics. On this 
vK^w. numaii beings should change our moral consciousness 
towards animals and inclutle them in the rnoril community in 
certain wavs. 


"Western ethics still appears in relatn- a.s its very heart, 
a fundamental form of chauvinism, namely, hum.an chauvin¬ 
ism. F'lr both popular Western thought and most Western 
etbica) theories assume that both value and morality can nEri- 
mat el y he reduced to matters of interest or eonreutt to the 
class of Jiiimans, ” R, and V. Rfinlley, "Against the- in- 
i-'-vitahility fir iTisiuau chauvinism’*, in (joodpaster (Lnd Sayre 
U'ds;, Prnhf.rms ‘'i J 2 f. At ('^ntvry, 1979, p. .^6. 


Human nature 

Starting with (ircek essentiaiism, the philosophical tra¬ 
dition has generally held that there is a human naiure and 
that it IS made up of one or more tpialivifs which determine 
wSiai it IS to be a human being and distinguish human beings 
from other kinds of atiinials- Different accounts of what qual- 
it ICS const huie human timure hal to different views about 
how vve should live, (ireck philosophers such as Plato and 
Ariiitotlv argued that a iiumao is essemially a rational ani¬ 
mal. \ Ills standard view^ has been challenged by such figures 
as Hume, evolutionary theorists and Freud, who questioned 
'he primary of litiman rationality anti in some cases found 
mueli etmtiruity between humans and other animals. Some 
jjhilosophcrs also reject rationality as the ultimate criterion to 
distinguish human from other animals heeause we accept per¬ 
sons biCKiog Iniporrant rational capacities as human beings, 
vet cxtrlude animals displaying signiftcarU rattonality. 'bhe 
question -of raiionalUy in human iiature has Led to debates 
over many issues, concerning, for example, human identity, 
I he disiinction between the concept of a person and t.he eon- 
t'ept of a human being, the human status of foetuses and in¬ 
fants, the senile and humans whose rational capacities are 
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radjrally daniagefl or Other include wherher 

liuintin ririTure is henevoletii * sitiful or selfinreresrcd and the 
relationship between freedom and raiioiiality. Modem poihi- 
cal theory has been closely related to sharply contrasting 
views of huirmn rmturcH In addition to offering different ac- 
foiitits of the contents of human nature f some phiiosopliers 
have challenged the methodology of specifying human nature 
ih rough find tug a distinguishing essence. 

Th f rise of anti-esseniialisin and the sociology of knowl¬ 
edge led to the rejeiuion of human nature as a biologically 
fixed sLibstralorn which determines variable socio cultural 
formations. On this view, ah our human features are mould¬ 
ed by our social environments or socially constructed within 
them, Wha; seems to be a fixed human nature is a soeio-cul- 
turai vafir.hie. 

"It is fjorii considering the relations which the several 
appeti-Lcs ant] passitjtis ir. ih<: in.wntrd frame have to each oth 
tt'i and, aliove all. the supremacy of reflection or con¬ 
science. thftf wc get the idea of the .wstem or construction of 
human nature. ■ Ifuder. FiJU'e?! S('rmon^<, 1726. Preface. 
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Humanism 

In the early Renaissance, the disciplines of grammar, 
rheiuric, poetry, history and philosophy were called siudi'a 
, that is the humanities. A teacher of one ttf (hese 
dlsciplitU'S was called a '‘humaitisT”. At that time the. studv 
of these disciplines was stimuiated by the newly discovered 
literarurc of classical (jfeecc and Rome, These teachers 
hnmd a huntac. ideal ittvolving features such as a unity be¬ 
tween humans and nature, a confidence in the pow'er of hu¬ 
man understanding, ihc ability to enjoy the pleasures of life. 
They tried in their teaching to develop the human personality 
in accordaricc with this model. Petrarch is generally called 
the father of humanism, and Erasmus ia regarded as im most 
mitstandnig representative. Hence humanism originally 
meant tht: pursuit of a desirable kind of humanity. Since this 
human ideal was helieved to have been lost in medieval 
times, such an irducational programme became a movcmcni 
aiming to ;iIn rate thought and way the most perva&ive ele¬ 
ment of Renaissfincc cuitiire. 

Tn another sense, humanism was an .American movc- 
mc-nt ol Inought in the early twentieth century. It. was an at¬ 
titude which emphasises the dignity of human beings by as¬ 
cribing a fundamental set of human values to them. There 
were, however, significant variations among different ver¬ 
sions of .\meriL'ari humanism, I.irentry humanism accepted 
the dualism between humanity and nature and claimed ibai 
human value is derived from intuitive glimpses of a reality 
higher than nature. Scientific humanism argued that modern 
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■sciciiL’tt can offer value and new meanings and claimed that by 
means ot its knowledge arid power we can achieve true en- 
Lighieriment and progress. The main trend was religious hu¬ 
manism which denied the distinction between the sacred and 
the secniar. It claimed that man is a part of nature and has e- 
meiged as the result of a contitiLious process of evolution. 
I'he universe is not created, and religion consists of those ae 
lions, purposes atu! exptTiencos which are humanly signifi¬ 
cant. The British pragmatist and humanist thinker F. C. S. 
Schiii cr helievcd that humanism is a tradition that proceeds 
fimm Protagoras' maxim that man is the measure of all 
things. 

'‘The term ‘hnnianism’ has been associated with the Re¬ 
naissance and its classical studies for more than a hundred 
years, Ijlll in recent limes it has become the .soun:e of much 
philosophical ntid historical confusion. In present discourse 
almost any kind of concern with human value is called 
'htimanistich ” Kristeller, I'houi^ht and i.ls 

Sourci'S. 1979, p. 2J. 

Humanity 

Laiiri: hu7ncLyiita\ \ The idea of hiimatiity originated 
with the Stoics, who referred to the unity of niankintl as a 
whole. The substance and essence of human beings or of the 
biiman specie.^ determines human beings as human and distin¬ 
guishes human beings from animals. Humanity, further¬ 
more, involvf^s a set of moral and ae.sthetic characteristics 
which are valuable in themselves. Kant’s Categorical Impera¬ 
tive, wnit:h reijuires that otic treats a person as an end and 
not tmuely as a means is an expression of humanity as human 
dignity. Humanity is the object of respect in moral life. The 
moral and aesthetic characteristics of humanity arc embodied 
in human expression and behaviour, Cicero and Seneca estab¬ 
lished as a moral-ae.sthcticr ideal or way ol life, an 

idea that is revived in the Renaissance. The sjjbjecrs which 
conRtir.iio an educaiionai programme to cultivate the idea] of 
humanity are calierl the humanities. In this century. Cias.sirer 
proposc.i that liumfiiijty should he utu](TSLt>orl in terms nf the 
activities leading to its hi.sTorieal and cultural acliievements. 

f'nr the .subject we wish to know is not the individual 
f'onscioiistiess l.ut the univer.sal subject. If we refer It. this 
sul.jcct by the titrm 'humanity’- then we mti.st affirm that 
hutrlanity is not to he expiaiiied by man. but man by humani¬ 
ty. ” - C.iissirer. An fm Marlt 194.']. p. 64. 

Hume’s fnrk 

,A term IS used in two different .senses. In one sense, it 
is tfiime’s distinction between ought and fs and his principle 
that if the premises are factual ami do not contain normative 
elements, then no nornaative conclusion can be inferred. This 
ioliows from the more general principle that there can he 
noihftig in the conclusion of a valid argument which i.s not al- 
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Humour 


rurniy piL Ntoii Lti U'le i>r('mises- 

In ano:her , I fork is liis claim that there are 

unly tw!) vuliH kinds of reasonin^^: demonstrative reasoning 
concerning relaiions of ideas and empirical reasoning concern¬ 
ing matti-rs of fad. This distinct ion provided a major argu¬ 
ment agror.s'r the validity of inductive reasoning in flume’s 
Efttjiiirii'y fSeci. ivt I’art 11). Inductive reasoning is not 
demonsirhiive reasoning, tor demonsivaTivc reasoning is a 
pruift and implies no contradiction. while inductive reasoning 
admits ccintradictions, Nor is inductive reasoning empincai 
roasonintd which Is based on experience and infers claims 
about the future on the assumption that the future will con¬ 
form to roi- past. Jiecause this assumption itself presuf^poscs 
liie validity of induction, a circularity is involved if induction 
is empiric id reasoning. Therefore, induction is not a valid 
ftvrnt of i casoniiig. 

Both arguments based on kinds of HiimeN fork have 
Jtirovoked deep and important philosophical controversy. 

■‘Tlie argument- sometimes known as ‘Hume’s forkN 
claims that there is a logical gap in any argument whicli seeks 
to derive moral conclusions from purely faciual descriptive 
pretnist-s, ’Plant j Modei-n FoUtical'Vhought ^ 1991* p. 4fi, 
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Humility 

Humility is ihc state ot naving a low' opinion of onestdf 
and of one’s achicvemenis. Humility seems to be a kind of in¬ 
accurate assessment of onc-self, hut it is still widely taken to 
be a virtue, hoc Christian ethics, we are from (lod and are 
determined by Cod, anti every merit we achieve we owe to 
(lod. We should be graieful rather than be proud. Accord 
htgly * humility is viewed as a distinctive virtue in dealing 
witli the relationship between God and human beings* and in 
piiltmg human beings in their proper place. For other eildeal 
iheori<-s. humility involves not crediting too much to oneself. 
As humacj beings, wu: are deterinined by nature, helped by 
thi.' comribt.itions of others anci are subject to various kinds of 
hick, llijiraiity reflects these facts and is therefore admired. 

"Humility is pain arising from the fact that man regards 
his want of powder or weakness." Sptiio*^a , Ill, 

Prop. 2B. 
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Humour 

Humour IS a psychological phenomenon which has a va¬ 
riety ol oiijects. modes and institurional settings, pi>recia- 
tion of humour characi eristical’y imadves laughter, ah hough 
laughter can also express such things as pain, hysteria or em- 
harrassmetu. It has been notoriously unclear what makes 
.somethrrig tunny, amusing or comical. One theory originated 
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by Tb( imas Habbe ^'■i cbiimi that huratour arises if there is an 
insult TCJ other people. We laugh because we feel a sense of 
superiority in some way to the object of humour. Rut this ac¬ 
count is narrow and leaves out much which falls within the 
scope of humour. Another influential theory, developed by 
Kant and Schopenhauer, claims that humour arises if there is 
an insult to reason. Humour is a response to incon^rtiities in 
vgiviny such things at^ logical impossibility* amhiguily. irrel 
cvance and general inappropriateness. A theory developed by 
Freud holds thyt humour provides a release of nervous and 
psychical energy. Humour is related to such phenomena as 
wir) sarcasm and irony, 

'‘The capacity to see and fed what is loveable, ad 
niirable, in a thing, and what is laughable in it* at the same 
time, eonstiltnes humour.^' -Tht: Collected of John 

Stuart Mitt, XX. p. Id3, 

Hylomorphism 

l_from (.ireek * hide^i mattei' mtyrf.ihe form, ihe doc¬ 
trine of form and matter] Also spelled hylemorph^^in, a theo¬ 
ry first elaborated by Aristotle, who claimed that reality is 
const!luted by form and matter and that each living thing is 
composed of soul as form and body as mairer. But hylomor 
phism had different senses in Aristotle. In one sense, the 
generation of a thing is the intreiduction of form inti? matter, 
but .hf- pair of form and maiier is not as social fid with tire pair 
<}f actuality and potentiality. In the other sense, form is as- 
fsociated with actuality and matter is always understood as be¬ 
ing potential. The general ton of a thing on this account is (he 
gradual development of potential matter, so that it becomes 
an individual upon obtaining form or actuality. This latter 
view of hylomorphism concerns the continuity of suh.staniial 
change. Ilylomorphisin underwent further subtle develop 
mem in medieval philosophy, especially in the metaphysics of 
Aquinas, and it was also the basis for philosophical anthro¬ 
pology. 

"Arisiotlehs theory of the soul and its relation to (he 
body is sometimes called T^ylomorphism’, from the word 
hylc (matter) and morphe (form). " ■■ J. Acknll, Anuode. 
p. 71. 


Hyiozoism 

(tom (irec'k: hidf. matler I -tof, life, tlic whole tiiate- 
nsl world bh endowed ivith life | A term rrcditerl In the sev 
.Miteentii century CambridKe Plfuonist Ruljili Cudworth to bc- 
coi.m for the reliitioiiship between the soul and ihe body, in 
(onira.*! todualiani. mBterlHiism and hylomorphism. Ilylozo- 
isin, which denied fiiiy distinction bel ween spirii and tnalier 
find between life and body, is generally used inttrehangeaWy 
wirh panpsychism. Neverrheiesa. .some argue that wbilc hy- 
lozoism claim,, that life is iiihercnl in all matter, panp.sycbiam 
pmpo.?e.s thai rliere are dlKerent dtigrees o( consciousness in 
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HypoKtELtiaaTirjn 



^11 Tnattfr. Mowatifiys, ilu^ Ltriii ii widely employed for ihe 
oosmogotiy oi early Greek naiural philo?^opher= such as 
Thales t Anaximandes and ATiaxiuicnce, who believed that 
the world ultimately originated from living ^itufi. 

'‘Hylozoism, the doctrine that matter as such has the 
property of life and growth. " - Furley, The Greek Gusmoio 

1Tk 7, p, jg. 

Hypaerisy 

LCjreek - answer, irirn.iding the sort of answers actors 
give eatdi other on the stage] A state in which one's outward 
appearance is not a sign of one’s inner stale. The outw'ard 
appearance is in accordartcc tviih ethical rerjnirements , while 
the inner and hidden state is morally blameworthy. 
Jfypocrisv is morally condcmnable because it is a kind of de¬ 
ception or preternre, a tailiirc to live up to one’s avowt^d 
moral principles. It is therefore associated with lack of trusi- 
worthiness . insincerity and mauthoniicity t and has generally 
undesirable conserjnences, f-lypocrisy can also be directed at 
oticseif t and in that case it is identical with self deception cir 
had faith. 

The ’word hypocrisy’. . . its present meaning is: llic as¬ 
sumption of a talse appearance of virtue or goodness, with 
dissinmlaiion ot real characters or inclinarions. " - Bok, hr- 
1978. p. Si. 

ffypokeimenon, (rreck (erm for substratum 


Hypostasis 

■Jireek; .^lusis. standing - hupo, under] A key Neophi 

e re^ility, roughly a synonym cd' being 
or substance. Plotinus held that the One, Divine Vfind and 
Soul are three byp<^siases. and all oiher things are mtiriifesta 
i.ions of them. A large [>art of his philosophv is devoted to 
c-x plaining ihc- nature of these- hypostases and how or her 
things manifest their.. The idea influenced the Christian con¬ 
ception of the Irinity. according ro which rhe father, son 
and holy s[;irit are titree persons. The term should not be- 
confused with hypothesis. 

“We ntusi affirm that they [One and CiootG are the 
same- not. it is true, as venturing any predication wilh re- 
gartl to that Hypostasis but simply as tndicaiir^g it lo our¬ 
selves in The best terms we find. ” —Plotinus, Enneath^ 11, 
9. 2-3. 


Ilypostati/atinn 

A ta!laey rT confounding different types or categories of 

ihiiiKS. It arisp.. a? a result of treating abstractions and rula 
tions as if they ivere actually existing objects, as in the claim 
that ideas have an indct|)cndent subsistence. Hypoatalizarion 
i.s also called abstraclionisn;. substantialization ot rcificntioii. 
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Hypo:liesis 

I his ffLlliicy IS stvtrely ctiiicised in Frege’s ijhilu&ophy, 

"A? ! understrind it. a hypostat.izfition or substanrifil- 
lifition or rf^iticatioii consisTi? in mistaking as things entities 
which are nor tilings. Carnap, Meaning unci N'eeer.sfJ.y, 
l&iiB. p. Z33. 

Hypothesis 

. :rom (jrcck: liypo, under -|- //fe.vA, position, supposi- 
T.irni, assumpi ion J A tenmrive and speculative explanation of 
a prohit^m or a provisionaL affirmation before proof. Such an 
explanation is made because of its explanatory power regard¬ 
ing the phenomenon. An hypothesis is subject to revision or 
abandonment through observation t experiment and argu¬ 
ment, It it is shown to be acceptable after these further in- 
vestigaiions . it may be elevated to the status of a scientific 
theory or law. The use of hypotheses is essential for the de¬ 
velopment of science. 

"An hypothesis is a supposition which we make (either 
w'lthoiji actual evidence, or on evidence avowcdlv 
msidficicni ' in order to endeavour to deduce it from conclu¬ 
sions m accordance with facts which are known to be 
refd. -7’^fc (..■oILuit.ed of John Stnuri Miii ■, Vll, p. 

490, 


Hypothelicat fact 


A term used by Ryle in bis early discussion about mean¬ 
ing and propositions. Whar one knows is the meaning of a 
sentence expressing whst one knows. If the sentence is a fac¬ 
tual scmence. ns me^uung is the fact il states. Sucfi a theory 
must also account for the meanings of beliefs which are not 


yet known to be tnnt and for false beliefs, Ryle claims that 
the mefiuing of t.bcsc beliefs is a hypothetical fact. Unlike a 
faci, a nypothetical fact j* not a subsisting reality, and in 
deed is not a fact at all. A hypothetical fact specifics what 
the world would be like if the statement of one's belief were 
true. This is actually ;i would-be faciual stau'inienl. Hence, a 
hypothetical fact is identic’al with the siatf^ment expressing it 
and IS a description. RyleU notion can be compared wit.b 
KripkeU later account of possible worlds as dcscriprions of 
how the wTirld might lie in contrast to Lewis’ realism regard¬ 
ing possible worlds. 

‘■Ry f, liyp<.thcu[r;il hci I ilti not of roLirs.* mean some- 
Mtlii,,; of wmch it is a matter of conjecture whether il is ft fact 
or riot, but sinifily a fact the statcmenl of which is of ifte 
form •if X then Y’. " Ryle. CnlUfigd Paper.f. 11, p. S.o. 


tlvppthttiCHl impcriitivp 

T'or Kant, a form of command issued Ity the will in eon 
Hast to snotber form of eomnuind. the categorical impera¬ 
tive. fn his account of morality, the fundamental role is as- 
stgiicil to calCKOrieal imperatives rather than to hypiitheliral 
imper.itives. While the caicgrjrical imperative commands an 
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Hypothctico-tjefLi.u’tivt mL'thod 


action an oh_H?c:tivc iiecess^iiy iji ir.a(df, without rtrgard to 
any iiiciinaiion or einl* a hypothetical impeirfirivc comnir-incls 
an adion Ltie means for satisfyirif^ some inclination or pur- 
po^-e. rho ncceriiiicy ol actioii it imposes is conditional or hy¬ 
pothetical on the f^iven end that the agent wulls ■ you must do 
something if a certain purpose is to be satisfied. Once the end 
is removed* there is no longer a command. It commands or 
counsels a man only if he has the desire in question. The dv- 
namic clement in obedience ro such an imperative is desire or 
itnpulse. w'ith a cognitive factor concerning the relation of 
means to end* Since the hypothetical imperative is concerned 
with the intended result of atuion, it is dctermineil het- 
eronomoiisly, Hypothetical imperatives are divided into two 
kinds : problematic or technical practical principles point to 
the tneans of attaining a possible end j and assertoric practical 
principles point to the means of attaining a given end. 

“A hypothetical irnpeyative thus says only that an action 
is good for some purpose, either possible or actual. ” -Kant, 
(Jronfid-work for the !Wetiiphysiri of Morals, 415 . 

Hypothetical indiietion, an alternative expression lor infer¬ 
ence to the best explanation 


Hypothetieo-dcductive method 

A mode; of scientific explanation, abbreviated as the H- 
method. It proposes that, m creating a scientific theory, we 
should first formulate a general theory or hypothesis that can 
immediately explain the results already obtained and from 
which further particular statements or predictions can he de¬ 
rived. 'I’hese inferred predictions can be verified and falsified 
m experimental and obaervatifuna] test.s. (^n this basis we de¬ 
cide whether to accept or to reject the general hypothesis. 
The hypotheuco deductive method contrasts with the induc¬ 
tive method, Tn the philosophy of science it has been regard¬ 
ed during this century as an ideal scientific method. Karl 
Popper and his followers have argued that the method is ef¬ 
fective in testing a general theory by falsification and imncen- 
tratc on the formal rcdationship between hyjjothesis and its 
consequential statements* Some critics claim that this 

method oversimplifies the actual relation between theory and 
obscrvatio n. 


As It is frequently characterised, the hyp 


OL IIOLICO- 


diictive method consists of (!) setting up a hypothesis, 

deduring ton,*eqncnces from hypothesi.s, and (3) ohceki 
l>y obscrvaticm lo .see whether (hese cuii.scquences ; 
true.” Salmon. . IDfjJ. p. yg. 
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1 tViink 

l.fjertnan- hh drnkt^ \ Katu’^; account of the '1 (hink' 
which accomprinieii all our representfiuons origio^jted fron; 
Descart^^s’ cog'iir>. Leibniz Turned the logho in to the 
c(in^^ciol;s and self-conscioui ni general, Kcinr cleniefJ rliat it is 
possdjin to prove the existence of the self in lerrns of 
consciousness, but assigned ei great role to the ’‘1 thitik*^ in 
eplsTeniology as the form of transcendenial appereeption, the 
mind o: st 1:-conscious or se]l-awarc being. 'I’hc M think’ is 
neiTher an experience nor a SLilistaiitial subject of experien¬ 
ces. It IS rather a necessary vehicle or accompariiment of 
experience wliich precedes experience and relates experiences 
to a numeric ally identical self. It is an original or non- 
derivi-.tive unity of consciousness rather than an object of 
consciousness. 

"All thf' manifoid of imultion has, therefeu-e, a 
necessary relation to the ‘i think’ in the same subject in 
which this nifinifoid is found." ■■ Kant. Criiique of Pun-' 
Reason. 1113 2. 

I think, therefore f am, The English translation of Latin: 
i'.Ogito Sllfrt 
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Icon 

ftrom tAreck: oikon-i intfige, likeness, picture ] A sign or 
symbol which resembles or behaves similarly to the ihing or 
pre>cess it reprosenis and is thus an atialogue of that thing or 
jirocess. Scientific experiments can employ iconic models for 
processes which do not exist under laboratory condiiions. A 
ciihurai Icon is a thing or mdividual which epitomises the 
character of a particular society or perit^d. h psychology, an 
icon or iL'onic memory is a visual image, rhar lingers briefly 
after it,s pitysioal stimulus is removed. The icon for hearing i.s 
called an t'cl;o. An icon Can be stored briefly in some 
medium. Lefore it dLappeara^ h can be read and explained as 
il the jx-ysiCfUl .stimulus were still present. This iran^ieni 
visual [xrsis'.ence Ls also called ail after-image* 

"There seems no alternative but to introduce a now term 
for the tramsieiit vis-ual memory in que.stiom T wili call it Abe 
icon’or 'iconic memoryb ” -Neisser , f-VrEvh/cc /AveWn^y, 
J967* p* 2d* 
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Jconoclusm 

Tht.- dci^iand that images or icons must he destroyed or 
have iheir putative power amputated. Thit position responds 
to the ascription of a high spirirual, cultural and moral status 
To Images tn a way or lo a degree considered inappropriate by 
the icont:c]asis. The use of image's as objects of worship is 
called idolatry and has been wtdely condemned in Judaism, 
(Trtsnanity and Islam, for the image is felt to subsiimte for 
:he real object of worship. Popular devotion to the social, 
religious and sensuous power of images has led Instoncally to 
many iconoclastic movemenrs, especially in periods of social 
traiisirion period. This is unfortiinarc for art because many of 
the religious images destroyed by iconoclasts were v/orks of 
art. Iconociasm is used more generally to characterise those 
who v.uHild attjick the most central features of their cult tire 
and society, 

\oii after all have to ask yourself why there has been 
at various times in history such intense controversy over the 
making of graven images, why there have been movements of 
iconociasm at all,—f^anto, '/Vie PhiUmjphica 

runc h iaj .drt, 1986 j p. 127 . 

Id . see ego (Freud ) 


Idea (Hegel) 

Huge u an ideas ani similar to Fla sonic ideas, but unlike 
those oi empiricism. For Hegel , an idea is not a mental 
[cpreser.'ation of an object, but m actually preset!r. in things 
as the ground of thetr existence. An idea is erfuivalent to 
truth and exists In a primary senae which does noi derive 
from rhe existence of things. Tt is the full realisation of a 
concept and is the unity of concept and object. The identity 
between concept and object suggests that a concept can 
provide adequate knowledge of an object. When we know an 
object, we know its concept and its idea, rather ihan its 
material constitueni-. Hegel claimed that an idea is the nature 
of an ohjecl and that all finite things depend upon ideas for 
their being. In a sense, his philosophy is a kind of Idealism. 
1 he idea which is in anti for itself is the absolute idea. 

“The idea is truth m itself and for itself. the absolute 


unity of concept and objeciivity. ’’ — Hegel, Lopjc. sert, 213. 


Idea (Hume) 

While l.ockc called ali objects of mind ideas. Hu 
themght that this use perverted the original meaning of x 
word "idea”. Itistcad, he called all objects of the nn 
perceptions and divided perceptioms Into two kmc 
impressions and tdtias. Impressions are the mental ohje. 
involved when we are feeling and experiencing and can 
either sensations, passions or emotions. Impressions inclu 
[.ocke’s afeas of seri.se and of reflection. Ideas, on the otf 
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IjfLtid , fire ;h(! objert!? involved in ihinkitig and 

reasoning. Aorordirig to Hume . ihis distinction was based on 
the diflerence between thinking and feeling* of which 
everyone ran naturedly be aware. Impressions are whai we 
have wdten we are actually perceiving sontethlng* while ideas 
arc wba; we have when wc think about the thing in its 
ah-seiice. Hume held that ideas arc formed on the basis of 
impressions and are exact representations of tht: latter. 
Every simple idea is caused by its corresponding simple 
impression. The difference between impressions and ideas is 
not essential * but is a matter of the degree of force and 
liveliness with which perceptions strike upon the mind, Ideas 
are of two kinds* simple ideas that are derived directly from 
impressions and complex ideas that are combinations of 
simple ideas and need not represent the actual relation of 
impressions, Hume’s view that there js a corresponding 
relationship between impressions and the idea is 
coinroversiaL. Nevertheless, he distinguished between ideas 
and impressions in order to defend the basic contention of 
Himpiitcism thfiT there can he rio thoughts or ideas unleiis 
there are hr.st some sensations cu' feelings, 

’‘Tiitise percept ions t which enter wdih niost force anti 
violence* wc may name nwprfwvton.rj and under this name 7 
tmmprc-hcnd all our .sensations, passions and ernotit>ns, as 
;hey make iheir first appearance m the soul. By idra:^ I mean 
: he faint images of these in thinking and reasoning, ■— 
Hume* A 7bViv t.ise oj IISa /«. p. 1. 

Idea (Kam ) 

In contrast to tiie categories or pure concepts of the 
understanding corresponding to the vtirious forms of 
judgement. there are ideas or pure eoncepts of reason 
corresponding to rhe various kinds of logical inference, d'here 
are three kinds of inference in traditional logic* rhe 
cate.gorieiil, hypothetical ami disjunctive. Accordingly there 
are also ihree uinds of ideas, namely the idea of the soul as 
the absolute unity of the thinking suljject, the idea of the 
absedutc unity of the serjuence of the condition of appearance, 
and the idea of the absolute unity of the conditions of objects 
of thought in general. 

While categories can determine objects of experience, 
there ?,re no corresponding empirical objects for ideas. Hence 
tJmy arc transcendental ideas. Tdoas are only regulative and 
subjective m providing guidance to inquiry* They arc orders 
or advice to the faculty of reason in its logical employment. 
However, reason has a propensity to take ideas as belonging 
objeciivHy to things in themselves, hence generating 
dialectical errors. The three ideas provide spurious subject 
mauet for three spurious meiaphysieal disciplines; rational 
psychology* r,'U]omil cosmology and rarionat theology. 

“I understand by idea a neces.sary concept of reason to 
which no corresponding object can be given in sense¬ 
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Idea 


exfierieiu^t?. Thus ihe pure eoncept.s of reason , now under 
consideration * are transeeridental ideas* ** -Kant. Cr/lique of 
Pun’ 1 A ?j27/ Hd83. 

Idea fhoeke) 

For P'ato an Idea was somethinfj objective, an 
intelligible arebiUype. Tbe Christian Platonists rephieed the 
arebetypes ''.vith inhont niemorios, which they eaU innate 
ideas* The possession of these innate ideas and reflection 
upon iheni are necessary conditions for obtaining necessary 
1 ruths. Locke rejected the existence of innate ideas, l>ut 
accepted the assumption that the mind forms its picture of 
tile world through ideas. He used the word ’hdea” widely and 
not very careluliy. Idis various uses of this word in his works 
are hard to render tainsistent with one another* SometinfLes 
ire identified idea with perception. Tn this sense, ideas are 
what we are immediately aware of w'heti we are periH'iiving 
things through stmscs or when in reflection we are 
intiTisjiectLvely aware ot our ciwei feeling? and Lhoiighis. 
Soinetintes they are the cojhes of such sensory or 
introspective items in understanding. For Locke, ideas are 
the contents Oi thought or semsory experience, the thoughts 
we have about some object, 1 his interrba!ige 5 .ble use of itlea 
and tbnught is also found in Hume, Sometimes ideas are 
objects, ibe immediate objects of the mind. Idtias, not 
physical objtic’s, are what w^e inimediamly perceive. Ideas 
are also said to be the olijects of memory and imagination. 
1 hi? account offers a kind of represemtarivc theory of 
perception. Sometimes ideas are even explained as qualities 
or collec’^ions of qualities of which wc. may have ideas. Locke 
divided ideas into simple ideas and complex ideas. Simple 
ideas cannot he broken down any further into component 
parts. Such ideas include our ideas of red. pain and poinr* 
t omplex idea? are idea? built up into combinations out of 
simple ideas, including abstract ideas, general idea?, 
(iniver??,:?, and some ideas of reflection. Locke defined 
knowledge a? the perception of the connection and agreement 
of ideas. 

I must ficre in the entratice beg [jardon of my readers 
for the frequent use of the word fiJm, which he will find in 
the follow'ing treatise. It being that term whuda, 1 think, 
serves be si lo stanrj for whai soever is the object of the 
undei-siandmg when a man thinks*'' —Locke. Afi Kssay 
C'ofkVryiojg hliirnan l,'nd(’rstaridi?\g ^ 1, 1* 8. 

Idea (PLiio) 

from Greek; idea, what a thing looks like, in turn 
from tdeim to see, to look, a declension of eidelrt. to see, to 
look, from v/htoh contes etdoa. form, the synonym of idea] 
Plaio used tdeti and interchangcabiy for the non-' 

sensible tmtities which are unchanging, eternal and universal 
absohmes* the objects of knowdedge, and the paradigms from 
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which :>M:iiSLbh> ihiiig?- derive 'iheir reality. He held rhat rhese 
ai][)remc entities are tlic: essfirict; or itincr structure of things. 
The ion of from emter look or ihape to inner 

stniLUnre is by way t.>f a meif.phoT, If yon sei- with eyes, 
what you see is outer shape* but if you ‘'sec” with the soul* 
that IS thinks what you get is essence or the common 
charfit.teristie. Idatonie hleatf^ arc objective, in coniraist to 
ideas subjeotive, nicmal ideas in modern pliilosophy* Tc 
avoid confusion, many modern scholars prefer to iviJi Plato's 
doetrmti the Theory of T^orms rather iha.n the I'hcory of 
THt-as. 

“You remember then that I clirl nor ask you to indicate to 
me one or tw{> of the many pious actions, iuit trie very Form 
Ccidos) Itself by wdiich all pious acts arc pious, Tor you said, 
I think* that it is by one Idea (Idea) that impious things are 
impious and pious pious, ” Plato, Riahyphro, hd. 


(ded (K ant ) 

,\n idea; or iranscetidental idcai fur Kant is a special 
kind of idea, the suhiecl maiier of rational theology. When 
we try to i hink of the coriflitions for ihe complete 
detcrmi:i;inc>ri rif any in(!ii.'iili.ia] thing, wc are led ineviiahly 
to the concept of a supreme being as the pure rational idea of 
an individual possessing all realities, lhal Is Hod, which 
serves as an archetype? for imitation and as a source of being. 
This is ihe irU-;iil of pure rc-Apon, At;rordl[ig ro Kruir, ihis 
iilr-at i? a nu-rt: idea of a ground of all f^ossibilhies and a 
subjcri'tiveiy necessary hypolKesis for our reason. Tlui oik:e 
we t?ike ir as an obieetive tieeeesity and onelude ihe 
iieressary Ckisrencr of such a heErrjr, we coinniir a diaietuical 
illusion. This ricrurs in the cnroloi,icfil proof, cosn'iolojiical 
proof and physico Theological proof. 

“ Ily the ideal 1 understand the idea, nor merely in 
concreto. huT in individual, rhal i.s, a.s an individual ihing, 
delernririahlc or even determined by the idea alone. - -Kant. 

( t'ltxjur (If I'ui'if Rptison , -bS.rid 'Tiu 9f). 
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Ideal language, another Ttrm for logirurlly perfeer language 
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Ideal observer theorv 

A tlieory origimu ing with .Adum Smith in 77ir Tht^orv uf 
Moral Si'OUnu-nts^ tu hough he himself u:*cd ihc [erm 
"imprirtuii sjiertator”. It was fully developed by Roderick 
Firth in his paper “ Frhicfil Absolutism and the hJeal 


Observer , The theory holds that moral judgements should 
be analysed by reference t.o the feelings of an Ideal Observer. 
To say “X is rigbO' means tliat X would be approved of by 
such an ohFrervfcT, and to say “Y is wrong” means that Y 
would he disapproved of by hrm. I’bi.s observer, as a 
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idealism 


liypotl’iericfii hciiig. all the r(:]t’v;iii1; knt.iwledge ("he is 

wtdl irihjrnicfl > , has (ir.(Uc-;l hive for all Che is impartial) ? is 
lOiJiliy v-'iihouT passions lowiirds persons and objects, is 
infallibir' and iis cons is lent. In other respects this observin' iis 
a “ntntnaj" person. This theory can overctmic the difficulties 
of eUucftl stibieciivism by avoiding (he problem fallible 
agents, and is also different from theological theories becatise 
it is not oommirted rt) asserting the existenets of God btit only 
assumes that an observer could hrjvc some god-like attrihutes 
snob as full ktiowledge and equal love. It is a form of et.hical 
naturalism because what a fully informttd being would 
probably approve of is empirically testable, hs problem is 
that all the chfiracreristies ascribed ro the Idea! Gliscrvcr arc 
themselves evrihianve terms- artd therefore should also be 
sTUilysetl by appeal Uj an Tdeal (M)server, This involves a 
regress ud in]i-niUnn. 

''Gsiiig The term ‘ideal observer’, then, the kind of 
a.rifilysts whicfi T shah examine in this paper is the kind which 
would construe statements of the form ‘x is P’ - in whitdi P is 
some- ]!aMicubir ethical jiredirate, to be identical in fmraning 
with stateitn-nts of tho. form: 'Any ideal observer w^ould react 
to X in sij[‘h and such a way under snob and such 
conditions.'’ Firth. Ethical .Absolutism and the Ideal 
Observer '. i-^htio.'-.cfphy and dh{‘‘ 7 if.>mi:'.notogji:al Rf.^a'.Wi idi. 
p. 321. 


Ideal type 

According so the sot'itdogist Max Weber a 
methodologicaliy indispensable device in theory construction 
for the social sciences. .An ideal lyps' is a theoretical 
construct absiracT.ed and summarised from ccftain 
cbaracteristic social phenomena of a,n epoch and presented 
either as a system of concepts or as a system of statements. 
Tt is not a description of social reality and cannot be 
observed. but is a conceptual pattern or an organising 
principle for social scientists to establish t'crtain relationships 
amemg soaial events and plume;meiia and conceive- them as a 
cfmsistent systen'u Ijirlikc natural KCLenusis en’jploying 
natural laws. social scientists do not derhice social 
phenomena from the nmion of an ideal lype, but apply an 
ideal type- as an heuristic device in the analyt^is of concrete 
social events. 


‘h-\n ideal type is formed by the one sided accentuation 
of one or more points of view and by the Hvnrhesis of a great 
many diflusc , discrete, more or hiss prescni and occn.sioualty 
absent concrete individual phenomena, which are arranged 
according lo thr^se one-sidetUy emphasised view^polrns into a 
unilied analyiical construct. ” -Weber, Y’/ie Me.th^>d(Aogy of 
d\i‘ Sovo-d. .St'o'ar-fO), 9 * p. Oh. 


Idealism 

Any philo.sopfiicai positicm claiming that ideas are the 
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rr^:r cibj(-i't?- of knowicdiji-, rhar ideas arc prior :o rhirigs aird 
thai ideas provide the grounds of being to things. On this 
view, ideas have priority both nxiaphysioahy and 
cpisten'jologicaily, and external vcaliry as it is knov.'n lo us 
reld erts mcn^rd cipe rat ions. Ideal usm does not suggest that 
ntind cremes 'natter or the material worltt in a suhsiantive 
sense. Nor dors this view confuse thought with the object of 
thought-, hut rather it claims tltat the extern;:] world can he 
grasped only by reference to the work of ideas and that all we 
can say about the external world is mediated by operations of 
1 he mind. 1 ;te world in irselt is certainly mind infiependent, 
Eiut the world as txinceived by us must be constructed by 
mind, ldeaii^nl is a philosophical position about Itow the 
world as we know it can he the case and is not diretuly 
related lo any political po.sitiotl. Since there are variotis 
Linderst a tidings of the nature of idea, there arc also 
correspondingly matty types of idealism. 

"Values exitit, but their existence and thetr character are 
both somehow dependent upon ns, upon our choices, 
attitudes, conmitrrm-nts - structures, t^r whatever, d'hi.'. 
position might be cabled philosophical idealism or 
t'reaticmism. -■ Ntunck. Philtr:(fphiial E.rpl.:incL,'!(fn:;. 1981. 
p. obb. 


Idealism, absfilute 

A modern vertiion of ohjeorive ideaii.sm. represented bv 
flcgel .atid nis followers. Tn contra.st to the metaphysies and 
epistemology of empiricism. Hegel claimed that ideas are not 
iojfiied by ;; human mind through experiencing object.s. fin 
the eoutio^ry . he ela.ims that ideas or concepts come first and 
determine the being of things. Things are what they arc in 
virtue o; revealing the concepts or ideas immanent in them, 
.Vhhough ideas or concepts determine the structtire of 
reality, the indivldtial human mind is ntn 'I'hc sourtre of 
reality, ideas develop as a means of self-actualisarion. Their 
systematic development cxhthirs the whole snucture of an 
absolute idea, whicdi is abso the sl.roctvvre of rt:alhy. .As a 
result. :lte world has an inherent all-embracing rational order 
and value conforming to the structure of the absolute idea. 
Megers absolute idealism is an attempt to describe 
.sysTemaiically both nature and human social existence, It 
does not deny the existence of an external and olijecrivc 
world, hut explains the world by assuming that there is a 


purjiosivt- intelligence ;it the heart of mature, which controls 
riaiure just as our tnind.s control oiur bodies, 

Ahsciuit! ulf-alisiT. W!i5 Iiop'i^ai in Tiriiain Iron-, the IbhOs 
t'l il-u- rejircscn.ed l.y Rradley. Greer:, linnsunqui-i . 

Koyee. Mc'rf.ggan sikJ tlie Uxir-.rd-irriined American 
Ihiinehe.rrl. rncee figuren tlisagreed over detfitle. but at] 
bc-lii-ved :be Alisoliile to he rhe only true thing. -rt-'iTll other 
rlunrrs ett-nsidered as being pariial aspects of the: Absoliiic or 
illusory appearances ge'neraied by ihe Absolute. .-Absolute 
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rlfipiinds on ihe logiral t?lriim that a[] relation? fire 
iniernfil. Moore and Kussell initially accepted rhe claims ni 
ai..solute idealism, but then rejected its account of reiations 
and also other aspects of the position, 

Absolute idealism holds that there i? only one 
[larlicular* namely God or the rVbsnluie, and only oiir; kind of 
fa[‘t. namely the kind which attribute? a property to the 
Absolute, ■* -J^ussell , Collected Pap oj Rertrand lius.'^ell, 

TX. p. ils2. 

Idealism . (►hjective 

.A type of itiealism initiated by Plaio antJ holding that tbe 
real, wd’.irb is rhe object of kriowdedge, is constituted by the 
inner imrijart-na] struciure or e.ssonce of things, which Phito 
called ideas or forms. Objective idealism rejects the claim 
tliai wc have knowledge of un?table appearances given as the 
objects of experience* By holding i.iiat tbe organisation or 
form ol the world is independent of our minds, tliis idealism 
is objective or absolute, rather than subjective, Platonic 
ideas provide the basis not only for knowledge, but also for 
moral principle* Absolute idealism is a variant of objective 
idealism. When Leibnii first employed the term "idealism 
he was referring to Plato’s theory of idea,?. 

“Th(:rc arc types of objective idealism which describe 
and explain the world in the same way as realism with only 
rhe ad dll tonal assertion that the; whole system is mental or 
spiritual." --D, (1. Williams. Principles of Cmpirlcai 

RealiXfn * 11? 6 fj t p. 231. 
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Idealism* suhjettivo 

A form ol idealism associated with Berkeley, although 
he himself called his owm philos-ophy immaterialisin. I.ocke 
distinguished primary qualities (such as ?ize and shafie) and 
secondary qualities (such as colour and smell) and churned 
ill at secondary qualities are not in material tilings hut are 
mind-dependent. Berkeley argued ihat even primary tjualitics 
are mind dependent and that both kinds of qualities as ohjecis 
of experience are ideas in our mind* Material ohjecta arc 
simply collections of idea^, and do not exist independent of a 
pcrceiver. For lierkeiey. "to exisr" meams to be perceived by 
some mind, thus leading to hi? dictum; 'A.cve el percipi'^ 
Minds and ideas are the only I'cal things, but this Hoes not 
mean thal the world disappears when I close my eyes aud 
returns vAien J open them again. Berkeley thought that the 
natural world w^ould .still exist, iiecausc it i.s perceived by 
(lod. Some philosoplicrs prefer a phenomenalist rendering of 
subjectivt- ifieali.snt, according to which ohjecis are 
di'rcrniinc'd by our actual expenence? and by the cxfietierices 
we w'Ould have- were certain conditions fnlfilted. In either 
religious or phenomenali.-t versions, .subjeclive idealism 
accepts toe exlsteiua; of the oriliiiary world, but provides 
special way.s of rnurpreting its exisience. Opponent? of 
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ideahtirr. -^ome.timcF: Lirguo that subiective idf?aLism apses 
into sodpsisrri and the ciatms that nty ideas and 1 are the otdy 
reality, Berkeley's thought remains highly influential, 
however 1 because its argun^ent.s reveal in a negative way 
some oJ the deep philosophical prohlents w'hich empiricism 
has difficulty in avoiding. 

" It is extremely important to realise that rhe 
psychological reflection is a transcending of the given every 
whit as much as (he physical; indeed even more, if anything. 
It was the failure to notice this which led Berkeley ro 
subjective idealisrin —Russell. Collected Po.pe.rs. of Berirond 
HiisselC 1. p, 196. 

Idealism, transcendental 

Kanths description of his own basic philosophical 
position, which he also called critical idealism. In developing 
his position. Kant rejected both ratit.inalism and empiricism, 
and claimed that it is impossible for us to gain knowdedge of 
the world either by sense experience alone cr solely by 
rational Thought, and our knowledge must employ both 
sensibility and understanding, Knowdedge is limited to the 
phenomenal w'orld and cannot in form ins about noumena or 
things in themselves. Nevertheless. t:he world we Dxperient:e 
IS real, and Kanr linked his transcendental idealism with 
empirical rcaUsm. His mciaphysrcs explores the conditions oi 
the possibility of experience rather than attempting ro 

provide knowleilgc beyond the fimits of our experience. For 
knowledge oi [he world to be possible, our sense experience 
must ccnffirm to the u priori into it ions of spare and time and 
the ca:egori(-s of understanding. Space, hme and the 

categories are not features of tilings, but constitute rite 
cotiditiorLS of the possibility of experience. Their origin is nor 
the empirical self, bur what he rails the transcendental unity 
r)f apperception (the 1 think’' whirli accompanies all my 
representations). About this H’ we know nothing except 
ihai. It is. ior it is a formal condition of knowledge rather 
than an oby-rt of knowledge. Objects in the natural world 
depend on the const itui ion of our sensibility and 
understanding. Fichte and Sc helling draw on sonae Kantian 
texts to extend rhe metaphysical role of the spontaneity of 

the J but this was a departure from Kan.Fs own 

orientation. Philosophers disagree over the value of 
transcendental idealism to l^ani N philosophy. Some defend h 
as ineliminable , whils-t other consider it to fie incohru'em. 

By transcendental idealism I mean the doctrine that 
appearances are to he regarrfed as being, one and all, 
representations only - nor rhings in t herns cl ves. and rhat time 
and space are therefore only sensihie forms of our intuition, 
riot deo rmiiiations given as r-xi sting hy themselt^es. riior 
conditions ot objects viewer! as things in ihenrsclvc-s, - 
Kant, ( ntique of i'tsre Reason^ ;\367, 
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Ideational tliecji'y of incaiiiiip 


Ideas of ideas 

Spinoza’s theory* a[‘eordiiig to wliich fiod has an idea of 
everything that follows from any of hts fnTribnT[-^s. because 
rh(! ideas in Ciod themselves are among the things following 
from his attribute of thought * there is neeessariiy in (jod an 
idea ol every idea that there is in him. Tfiis proress can go on 
ij.d injinitum. The levels of these ideas are distinet from one 
another because what they represent is different. Hence * he 
sides mentai-physiral parallelism Ce^ttra cognitive parallelism)* 
there is infiniiL^ mental-menial parallelism (irura-eognitivc 
j>arallelism ). Spinoza intended this aecounr to serve as a 
theory of self-knowledge. Hut an infinite hierarchy of ideas of 
ideas is criticised hy many eomnientators as being profligate, 

“The ideas of the ideas of modifications follow in God 
and are related lo (lod in the same way as the ideas 
ihimiselves of modifications.” -Spinoza i Ethws, II. 
proposition 22. 

Idcution , see eidetic reduction 
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Idtratiunal theory of ineiinmg 

A theory holding that the meaning of a word is the idea 
with which it is regularly associated or for which it stands. 
According to the theory, ideas are private and indepen[lem of 
language. Language is a tool for providing publicly 
observaljlc indications of private ideas and to convey hese 
ideas to others. A linguistic expression gets its meaning by 
beirig used to indicam ideas, 'hhe classical version of this 
theory was elaborated by Locke in his Esy-ay Cd> 7 jcf;rning 
Hu/fiati Ldidf-rsiLindifig j 1,2, Til. He says j “The use, then, 
of words is to be sen.^ihlc marks of ideas; and the ideas they 
stand for are their proper and immediate signification”. Since 
(he ambiguous word '’idea” for Locke refers to mental 
images, this theory is also called the 'Hmage theory of 
meaning”. The strength of this theory is that ir carches the 
insight tluit language is an instrumeni for the cfimmunication 
of thougiii. However, according to this theory, w'e do not. 
understand what someone is saying until w^e got the Idea. 
This is not usually the ease. More often, an idea itself is 
derived from meaning ralher than vice A^ersa. Moreover, the 
theory must answer claims that either bniguage and thought 
cannot be separated or, if they erm, language has pnorilv. 
Fodor’s langiiagf^ of rhoiigbr thesis reasserts the thesis that 
thought is prior on the basis ol a theory of thinking for which 
thought has rhe same kind of syntactic structure as language, 

”The ideational theory [of rhe meaning] would i-je tliat 
two expressions liave tlie same use if and only if rhev are 
associated with the same idea.s. ” -.Alston. Fhdosophy of 

Eafjgiiugf', 1p. 22- 
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Idea turn 

LrL:in. plural: ideata^ generally transiaTcd object, 
hough object is als{) used :o iraiislaie ohjeedir/i . Originally 
a schcAasiic term for something produced by God as a copy oi 
[be [flea which He bintsen nas. In Spinoj^a's philosophy* an 
!ci(’ij.tum rorrespoinis to a:: idea and is what an idea is of* that 
IS the thing which is presented in an idea. 

"A true idea must correspond with its Idcatum. that is 
what it conceives. " -Spinoza, Ethics, 1» axioms* h. 


Identity 

_ f::mi Latin; idef/'i, the same] Identity has been 
iTitcrptfied in two w^ays [ as singLcnesfi over lime and as 
sameness amid diffen^nce. "f'hese two notions are {.'■onnected. 
.Gr to identify something as the stime over time cannot be 
separated from distinguishing one thing from others. 
However- each interpretation introduces its own peculiar 
j)robh-j]js. 

Identity as singleness over time amounts to sameness 
■ imid cha.ngc, (’ommOLi-sfuise suggests that a thing (tan 
rt?main ii 'CH in spite of alterai ions , yet it is difficult to 
'■ xstilain hoov "his can ViC sC;. Identity over time leads on to 
']uestiO[:s such as the nature of substance, the rclatioiisltip of 
apfjcarauce to reality and the coriditions of personal identity. 
Identity as sameness amid diversity raises C|uesTions 

.'onceruing kind-identity 1 the sameness which is shared by a 
number cd things, and questions concerning individual 
identuy. i Ite idennty by w^hich one ihing is itself and tmn ht: 

distingmshoti Irum other things of the same kind. This lattcy 

ULiesiiou is called the prohlftm of individuation. 

i 0 tell v/helher two or more things of a given kind are 
identica., wt- must spr-eify their identity conditions or criteria 
cii ideniity, I Afferent kinds of things Eire dcnermineil 

according to dilfermit criteria of identity. In logic* identity is 
I'haracU'idsed l>y an efjuivalenct.- relation and is determined hy 
what is caked Leibniz’s law . or the idcnuiy of uidisccrnibles: 
TWO ihings arc identira. if iwery property belonging to omr 
htdongs TO ti'.c other. 

A ntiyior dimension of contemporary discussion of 
identity platas the tj nest ion of identity within the tht'ory of 
mcaiung, Idt-ntiiy is ironside red as a relation rather than as a 
Urcsprrty i'.ud. ful'thvrTTiOTi", as a relation between ri.iTiif.s or 
signs of ohiec'S rather llum a re;atiori bcTween obietus. Many 
idiiloscJidiers follow FrtTgc m arguing that an identitv semeru'c 
would be cognitively insignificant if it were about a relation 
be'ween ofjjects and rbat it is meaningful becEittse it is about a 
re hi lion between signs of obieets. fmege made the brilliant 
I'l.it eo:ur;:vcrsiril ciEum that in order to imderstaiHl how=' 
identity sta'ernems are meaningful we must distinguish 
beiween th(- sense and tht- refermty,' of signs. 

Fbe claim tliat items can be contingently identical has 
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lK‘cn v'lf^orou.siy by Kripkt^i who argues that 

idcnUTic>. although open to empirical discovery* are matters 
of nceessiry, 

■* Problems concerning identity have been extensively 
disci.isseti in the history of philosophy at least since 
bleraclitus worried about how anything could persist (hrough 
change. " - -Brody, lideniity and Kisence-, L980* p. L 

Identity. taw nf 

The law expressed in t.h«^ formula A ^ A and stating 
that everything is what it is or that, if anything is A* then it 
is A, Something cannot he what it is and fail to be what it is 
at die same time. Along with the law of contradiction and 
the law of excluded middle* the law of identity is one of the 
rbretr iraditional laws of fhoiight which are regarded as basic 
and fundamental lo all thought. 

‘*The 1 aw of identity is "Tf and only if then ph — 
Prior, Furmal J 962, p. 29. 

Identify, nunierical 

Aristotle distinguished three kinds of sameness or 
identity; ^ 1 ) specific identity, according to which one thing 
[.- idenricnl v/iih another in respect of their species, that is 
the two ’.hings belong to the same species j (2) generic 
idemity, according to which one thing is identical Vlth 
another in respect of their genus, that is the two things 
belong to the same genus; and (2) numerical identity, 
ficrording to which one thing is identical with another if the 
uvo things share the same space and time and have all iheir 
characteristics in common. If two things are numerically 
identical, they arc in an equivalence relation and arc ficiually 
one and the .same thing, except for having different names. 
Numerical identity is sometimes called particular identity. 

‘*We generally apply the term [ identity ] numerically or 
specifically or genetically—numerically in cases where there 
is moiL- than one name hut only one thing, for example 
Monblci’ and Aloakh ” —.Aristotle, TopFs-, I03aS- 9. 

Identity, the paradox of 

Idenilty, signified by expressions .such as ‘hbe same a.s”, 
is generady thought to be a relation either between two 
distinct things, or between one thing and itself. However, if 
it is the former, then the statement of identity must lie false 
because two distinct things cannot be the same. If it is the 
latter, the statement of identity is true, but is the 
trivial tautology. Ttic paradtix. which can be traced to Plato 
and Aristotle* woi.s ex[dicit[y (:xprcssed hy Wittgenstein * ‘ho 
say o.f tVv'C: hiiiig^ th.-it they re sd cot teal is nonseiisij- and to 
^-ay of one thing that it is idcmical with itself is to say 
noihlng .Cl sli ’ v / rucffj/w.v, 6, 5393). P'regc attempted to 

solve I Ik- i.-aradox hy saying that a true meaningful identity 
stafcmoni mvolvos expressions with the same reference but 
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different senses. Kusseli claimed that the paradox is due to 
the confusion of two levels of predicates, and Wittgenstein 
denied that identity is a relation. 

“The paradox of identity similarly proceeds from an 
assumption —the assumption that a statement of identity 
asserts a relation. ** —C. J. F. Williams, What is Identity'i* 
1989, p. 1, 

Identity criteria 

The conditions in. accordance with which we deiurmme 
whether items are the same at a fJiveri time or whether a 
given thing is the same over time. This notion can be traced 
to Frege and was examined by the later Wittgenstein* A 
criterion of identity is generally understood to provide 
logically necessary and sufficient conditions for determining 
the truth or falsity of an identity claim, hut some 
philosophers lake the criteria! relat.ion as being looser than 
one which provides necessary and sufficient conditions* Since 
identity admits of different kinds, there are various kinds of 
identity criteria. 

“That in accordance with which we judge whatever 
identity holas T call a criterion of identity ” —Geach, 
ReferenCfi and Gemrulity ^ 1980, p, 64* 

Identity of indiscernibles, see indiscernability of identicals 

Identity statement 

A statement in which an expression of identity, such as 
“is” or “are”, unites two expressions aiming to identify the 
same thing or kind of thing. All identity statements are 
symmetric, that is if **A is T”, then is A”. An identity 
statement is not a kind of subject-predicate statement, for 
one cannot distinguish subject and predicate roles for the 
expressions to perform. There are various kinds of idenrity 
statements. For meaning identity, a statement presents two 
general nouns as synonyms, lor example “Motor cars are 
automobiles”. For referential or name identity, a statement 
gives two proper names of a subject, for example “Mourn 
Everest Is Chomolungma”* For contingent identity, a 
statement gives two expressions that accidentally and 
perhaps temporarily pick out. the same individual, for 
example “Beijing is the Capital of the People’s Republic of 
China ”. For necessary identity, a statement gives two 
expressions that necessarily designate the same individual. 
The necessity can be explained in terms of the kind of 
expressions used (rigid designators) or by logical, 
mathematical, metaphysical or scientific theoretical 
considerations. 

“We may say that identity slRtements are a distinct class 
of statements, not to be assimilated to .subject-predicate 
statements. ”—P. F. Strawson, Individuals, 1959, p* 242- 
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Idi^otogy 


Identity theory 

A rriLiteriaii^!!. account tjf ihe relationship between mcnrai 
states and events and physical slates and events according to 
which mental states such as thinkings believing, ieeiing and 
hoping as a matter of fact turn out to be identical to physical 
states in the brain. Although things could have been 
otherwise, to have a mind is to have a brain, and lo be in a 
certain tncsttal is to be in ii certain neural state. Menial 

states and events actually occur in their Owners’ central 
nervous systems. For example, pain is identical with a 
certain firing of c-fibres. Identity theory is a widely held 
version of mate rial i.sm or physicalisni. Ir is sometlm.es tised 
as a synonym for central-state materialism, it originated in 
the late 1950s with Herbert Feigl and U, T , Place, and 
versions it have been fully defended by J. J, C. Smart, 
David Armstrong, Hilary Putnam, David Lewis and hJonald 
Davidson, The identity theory of mind shares the 
behaviourists’ criticism of dualism, but ir also accommodiues 
the inner and the episcidic and therefore overcomes important 
weaknesses of behaviourism. I'hc earlier version of the 
theory, type-type identity theory, claims that every type of 
mental event is identical with some type of physical stare. 
However* this turns out to be problematic since, for 
example, it is reasonable to assume that persons with the 
same lichef.s need not always have similar neural states. This 
gives rise to the token-token identity theory, according to 
which there is no necessary correspondence between a given 
type of mental state and a certain type of bodily state. 
In.stead an instance or token of a mental state is identical with 
a token phy.sicai state of some lype or other. Some critics 
argue that the token-token theory lack.s the explanatory 
power of the type-type theory. The notion of contingent 
identity emfdoyed by ideniity theory is severely criticised by 
Kripke. Functionalism may be seen as a recent successor to 
the identity theory put forward by those continuing to sock a 
maieriahst or physicalisi account of the mind. 

‘"I'he so-called ‘identity theory’ may he characiertsed 
roughly as the theory that the nrind is a brain* or more 
cont:rercly that tncntal evimts, stales, and processes ate 
brain events, states and processes,” —Smart* Ks^mys 
Q?id Morale 1987, p. Sio* 


Ideology 

[from (rteekj idea -f logo'^, literally, the {loctrinc ol 
ideas, but used borb positively and negatively in the sotual 
.scicnce.s[^ A term introduced by Ocslutl de ''[‘racy at i he end 
of the cighteemii century and initially used m the modern 
critinue of religion. His use led to a positive sense of ideology 
as any world view and body of philosophical thoughr. Tn this 
sense. Ideology covers the whole sphere of culture, including 
science, and can be .seen iis a neccssrary intermediary fjerween 
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OUr.Hfc'l Vr'S fLTLtJ t lu? WfJl'ld. Mf'.rX promisiflli of ItK' 

Tcrni, jju‘ ill fL pcj()r;jrivt‘ ^:r iif;g;itivfi For M.'irx* 

icleolotjy if- talf^e tonsciounness s an inr^^rrciIrnLif] so" o1 vr-din: 
judgements which guide social and pohrical aerioris. hn* 
which have- not. been subjected eo ration^il sc. i.iiny, I'.hefe 
judgements arc necessarily deceptive through di.stortiiig nur 
tindersrandhtg of social rcaliry, Ideology, accordiitg to Marx, 
covers religion and all orber forms o; du-io.'. icd 
consciousTu-ss. In this sense, ideology is the atnithesis of 
scieiKLi-' and fund ions la.dilically as a specific mtitriCiii oi i;.'.' 
super-^tructnrc of ^-ociety. The term is srlll usr:d in both as 
positive and negative sense, 

‘■In ihjis. ns origin- the term ideology has a positive 
connotation- It is tlie rigorous science ol ideas whit'h, hy 
overctUTiing religions and metaphysical prejudices , may serve 
as a tLT'w basis for public education, ” — Larrain* Tht- Conct-pt 
nj hh oio^y^ lf?92i pp. 27-8. 

Idloleci 

irora (.ireck : tdio^ peenliHrj A leci is a vari^.;iy o: son.c 
basic language. For example* a dialect is i, vaLUi-'L' 
language based In a particular region. .\u iLnolect s 
langm.gr which is peculiar to an individual , :r. emu^- .si r.c 
laEiguagc spared hy a comntunily or soeioiect, t oo - 

you and 1 both speak and v.'ntc English, but you aitd I may 
have (f liferent levels of English competenct' and per loro-; i.-cc, 
All Ltholect is clohcdy relattM tt> one's irirentica:.:. se-.o-.- , sud 
henct- bcc<?mes the conimon object of srudv of O;- ■ id'■-cpiy.- 

of language fmd the philosopiiy of mind. 

' Idiolect |_is ] the dialect of a Certain speaker s ta 
tin^r;. Bar-Hillci, Languagr' and JnJorinati>'n - I ■■h-b. 

Idol 

From Eaim; idfdum^ image Aiivthing whicii 
powcrtully influences the common people hut whose 
existence :s really ungr on ruled- These kind of idols widely 
exist 111 religion, ciilrnrCi sochii and economic life, Idol 
worship Or idolatry has been condemned by orthodox 
Ehrislianiry and in contemporary philosophy by Nituzscho, 
Marx . Ereud and others. 

1 lie English philosopher Francis Bacon used tlie term in 
its original sense of an illusion or false appcnrance. He 
distingtiisiif'd four idols, that is four common hindrances to 
the atapiisition td knowledge arising through preiudtcv or 
false ways (T thinking, fl) 'I’he idols of the trii-.- K -.Inta 
tr/bfov;. th(- tendency inherent in the human rninJ t.- u.jO' Eu 
human view of nature as the way thti nature work:- rn it.scN. 
(2) Toe idols of the ca\'e Kidola sptexm ) - prejudiies caused 
by llie nature of each individuaEs mind and the triomai habit;-, 
due for example to one’s education. The term n- hovvowed 
frfjin Plato's allegory of cave. (8) The idols of the m.irkei- 
jdacc . ( idota juri ) , caused by the daily intercourse of 
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cdfiinion lift; and by itn- iiitluerad^ exened by iantrun^t. 

( -I ) "i’ht- icioL^ of the i heal re (idnlu theatri ), influence?^ 
e,\{':ried liy tr,-\fiiTions i'^nd amhorttative iheories or opuiions. 
For }^a[‘o[i. idols are 1 he anti thesis; of idea?;. Idoiis stand in 
tf^e same relation lo the true inTerpreration of nainn^ as 
frlhir)<:‘s s-uind to ordinary iogir. Koger Baoon had earlier put 
fi.jrwards tonr hindrances to obtaininj^ true knowledge in the 
befiinniiifj of his i}pus Mamsi the use of insafficient 
aiiiltoriiy. cusi^nn. popular opinions. and the ooneealment oi 
iy nor a run . Some arji^ue that Francis Bacon derived his theory 
rd idols from Roger Uacom However, the work of Roger 
liatton was not published when Francis Bacon was alive. 

■' 1 he idols find fal.se n otto ns which are now'm possessitm 
o: the himian undersianding, and have taken deep roof: 
therein, not only beset menB nnnda that truth can harrlly 
find entrance, but even after entrance obtained, they will 
ajotin in the Vh' ry insT.Fiuration of the sciences meet and trouble 
us* uiiles‘^ meti being fore-w-amed of the danger fortify 

themselves as far as inay be against thoir assaults. " .F. 

ifaeon, \o'!'/n)^ i)rgiinLtm, iti 77 fe Workyi^ 190 j, p. 

Idol'dtrv . see iL'anoehism 


Iff, abln-e viation of if and onlv if. see In conditional 


fgttorotio eienchi 

[hati.n: Lgiioraiiet^ of rcfaiaiionj \i\ informal fallacy in 
traditional logic, Iti which one argues against somciiiiiig that 
is not really the posititin t^f ihe opponent. An advocate of 
such an s.rgiiment is henee ignorant of what his oppouent is 
trying to retiiTo or prtive, It is any fallacy of irrelevance m 
winch one argues for or proves scnu'thing that is not an issue 
at hand and is also called an irreievam conclusion or missing 
the poirn. An atgumcin involves this fallacy if it passes from 
one arta-i -ca' ideas to another. 

lo pa.ss m argument from ihe world nf psvcholegv to 
tlvn of [ihilosopJiy, or vict: versa* or to SLEhordinato either 
W(,rl(l to tltt' other, cannot fc!! to involve us on every 
occasion m ignnrtiifo a/e/jc/n. " --Oakcshotl . K-Xper'a^rne nad 
iiy p. 2A2. 


I-It 

According to Martin Bn her, the world is iv/ofold 
because the human attitude towards it is twofold. This 
twofolff an it tide it, reflected m the formiilaTions Tlr and T 
Fhou (or I-Yon), For i hi her. they are the two pr unary 
3 elat lonshijis lictwcen oneself and another. In the Fit 
rehit lonsfnp, It can he both non-human objects anti other 
persons, covering everything with which the I comes into 
com act and uses ff)r its own utility, This is a relation 
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ho tween B u.^er fmd an object of uae or hot ween an ob^iervcr 
and an object of observation, This is a one-sided relation, 
withlti whirb ibe I concentrates upon its own purposes and 
concerns and keeps the It at a distariee.,, where it measured 
and studied. Once there is personal engagement and 
commitment» the 1-lt relation becomes the 1-Thou relation. 

"Ir becomes unmistakably clear how the spiritual reality 
of the basic words emerges from a natural reality: that of the 
basic word T-you from a naiLual association, that of the basic 
word I-lt from a natural discreteness. " —Eiiber, I and Thou 
(tr. by Kaufman), 1970, p, 62. 


Illicit major 

A rule for categorical syllogisms states that no term may 
be distributed in the conclusion which is not distributed in 
one of the premises. The violation of this rule leads la logical 
fallacies. If a major- term which is undistributed in the 
premises becomes distributed in the conclusion, the fallacy is 
called the illicit process of ihc major term Cor the iliicil 
major). For example, “.All persona arc mortal; No tree is a 
person; therefore > no tree is mortal”. 'This inference is 
erroneous because the major term ^‘mortal” is asserted only 
partly in the premises but i.s asserted wholly in the 
conclu.sion. If it is the minor term which is undistributed in 
the prentise.s but distributed in the conclusion, the logical 
fallacy is called the illicit process of the minor term for the 
illicit minor). For example, “All persons are mortal; all 
persons are iwo-leggcd; therefore, all two-legged things are 
morifil ”. H'his syllogism is incorrect becan.se the conclusion 
asserts the whole of ”two-icegcd” and hence goes beyond 
what is implied in the premises, 

"l^'hcn a syllogism contains its major term undistributed 
in the major premise bur distributed in the conclusion, the 
argument i.s said to commit the fallacy of illicit process of the 
major term for, more briefly, the illicit major).” Copi, 
hitrodiii tion to Logii-, 1986, p. 220. 

IJlioit minor, .see illicit major 


Illoculitmary act 

Austin’s term, one of three ways in which saying 
something is doing something. To perform a locutionary act 
is to utter a meaningful utterance. Rut over and above this 
there is a further act which gives the force of the uiterance. 
the way it is to be taken. An illocutionary act makes clear 
this a.sjiect of an utterance and is the further act that is 
performed in performing a locutiurtary act. Asking or 
answering a question; giving an assurance or a warning; 
making an appeal or a criticism are only a few examples of 
thi.s kind of speech act. The illocutionary force of an 
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utterance is largely dcpendeM on oonventions, contexts, or a 
speaker’s intention, rather than on the truth or falsity of an 
utterance, linlike a perlocutionary act, according lo Austin, 
an illocLiiionary act need not produce any effect on others, 
but is nevertheless a way of understanding the sentence 
uttered. Austin’s chief interest lay in analysing illocutionary 
acts on rhe grounds that they represent a dimension of 
language which is not meaning but which is at least equally 
important as meaning in understanding an utterance. 
Although some argue that itlociititm is still a kind of 
meaning, Austirt’s theory of illoculion has exerted great 
influence on contemporary philosophy, 

“ I o determine what illocutionary act is so performed we 
must determine in what way we are using the locution, ” — 
Austin* Houj to Do uaith Words i .1962, p, 98, 

Illusion, argument from 

An argument starting from the fact that our senses 
sometimes deceive us, for they vary with the physical and 
psychological condition of the observer and with the nature of 
the circumstances in which objects appear. From this 
common premise, rationalism and empiricism derive different 
conclusions. For rationalists such as Plato and Descartes, 
the deceptive nature of the .senses shows that appearances are 
not real and cannot be the true objects of knowledge. Thus 
an alternative metaphysical foundation of knowledge must be 
sought, Frnpiricists such as Berkeley claim that since 
sensible appearances are unstable, they cannot characterise 
materia] things and are the products of mind. If, however, 
we know nothing other than such appearances we have no 
grounds to believe in material things. This view leads to 
phenomenalism if we take the common objects of experifmee 
to comprise actual sensible appearances and the appearances 
which would exist were we to be in different circumsianccs, 
Pbilosophers object to the different versions of the 
argument. .Although our senses sometimes deceive us, they 
do not, and perhaps could not, always do so, 

“All that this argument from illusion proves is that the 
relationship of a sense-content to the material thing to which 
it belongs is nor that of pan to whole. " —Ayer. Language. 
Truth ard I^gic , 1948, p. 143, 

Image 

[ from Latin: imago , a representation ], A mental 
picture purportedly representing external objects, with 
cmaiii visual similaruias to ihe Ulcer. This position is called 
the picture view and is associated with the notion of 
introspection. In this century with the rise of behaviourism, 
the notion of intro.spcciion came under attack, and the 
picture view of imagism became a matter of controversy. 
once popular alternative was J. B. Watson’s descriptionalism 
according to which an image i.s a representation in the manner 
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a linjjuijitic rlc^^cription. Recently * tlip picturi? vu?w hns 
bt ran rcvivt'tl based on the datf. of empirical psychology. The 
issue of image is related to various modern forms of 
represen t at ioiial ism. 

Tradinonally f images are thought to have a close 
relatioirship with thinking* and understanding the nteaning ol 
a word was believed to bring to mind an appropriate image 
associated whrh the word, But Frege established a contrast 
l}etween image and thought and considered an image to be 
merely psyehologiral, with no place in an aucoum of 
nteanmg. Wittgenstein further attacked the supposed role of 
images in thought, Tf an image, as a picture of an external 
thing, i-an confer meaning on a word, then vividly seeing the 
external ohjeot should he an even belter way of conferring 
meaning, Ihn seeing an obir?ct does not settle matters of 
meaning. If a seeing of a red thing does not explain the 
meaning of redness, how can a red mental image do 

’’What is the meaning of the wtirds: ‘this image'? How 
docs one point to an image? How docs one point twice to the 
s a 11 le i nr a g e ? " W i 11 g e ns t e i n * Ph ilo.'iopk iral I w -oc ^f g u t ion .s . 
382. 

Iniiiige theory of meaning, another term for ideational theory 
of meaning 
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Imagination 

The ability t.o represent objects or states of affairs which 
caimoi exist * which do not exist or which do not exist here 
and now. Imagination is both condemned for its link with 
falsity and priced for its role in artistic creativity, especially 
in romantic art. Aristotle suggested that imagination 
(Hreek , pharuaxia) lies in the middle between perception and 
thought. The HritLsh empiricists held an itnagisr conception 
of the imagination, according to which to image is to sec with 
the mind’s eye. They held that to image something is to have 
an image which represents its physical correspondent and 
that all ideas in th^? mind are mental images. In Kant's 
acccuint. imagination is not so crucial for forming concepts, 
bin per for ILLS an indispensable role in perception as an 
intermediary between ULir sensibility and unde rsi sending 
which allows lis to have knowledge of a unified woriil. 
Wiugenstciii proposed that wt should study how the word 
imagination is u.sed. f ie also tdaimed that alrhough mental 
images exist and are important ior imagination , not all kinds 
of imagination involve them, lie characterised imagination in 
terms of *'seeing-asanti seeing under an asfiect. His view 
raises problems about the status of inrages and the? relation 
between imagination and perception. 

''Imagination is the reorganization of available memories 
in the light, of a particular goal. Jr can be called creativity in 
the sense that every such reorganisation is original with the 
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Imitation 

I {irs-i'ki j ( 1 ) Plaio used Lmiia-iori. lik^ 

[jartioipfilion • to desrrihe the n^lation between the p-firtieiikn^ 
and Torm^, Forms are the nngiriaia^ ariaJo^ous to painter’s 
or sculptor’s models f and ihe particuhirsi arc rcscmhla nees or 
copies of them. Ir shows that the particLiiar-s are inferior to 
F orms, as in general originals do not depernl on copies, while 
copies must rely on the originals. Forms are not dependent 
on the part let] i ars. while the latter cannot exisi without 
Forms, ^2) Plato alsrj uses this word to descriht- the nature 
of an ; art is mainly imitation of the particulars which are 
themselc'c.s imitations of Forms, so n is far away from the 
tru;hj furtheiTntire, an as imitation has had efiVei?; on iht^ 
at'tor’s personality; for these reasons Plato orders the 
expulsiiui of all imitaiiee arts from his ideal state. 
Nevertheless his view that “art is imitation" has lasting 
influence in the theory of litcratui'c. 

‘'For imitation is surely a kind of production, thou gh It 
bc: only a production cjf images » as we say, [tot of fjriginals of 
every s(ui, " -Plato, , SGiia, 

ItniliiMon game* see luring test 


Imitatinn theory 

[ lie oldest theory of art, v/hosc central claim is that the 
essence of art is lo imitate or displny things in the real world. 
“Imitation" is the translation of the (freek word “m/weshv" 
(hence the tlieory is also calletl “mimetic tlieory of an"). 

ip ptmtetimes translated as ''represetuatiorP* (hence 
rlie theor>- is also called the “rcpreseniation theory of an"). 
This theory originated with Plaio and /Vristotle and wap )lu; 
dominant ihcory of art until toe rise of Romauiicism. It has 
retained a tleep metaphysical concern for knowing how things 
are and argues that an has a cogToitivc role. However, there 
has been mtich debate about the precise meaning of 
“imitaiion'' and ■■‘represenrnrion" and about questions relating 
to the n.'-ture of represent a lion. Some writers claim that to 
imitate is to portray the visible form of iiantre, wliiio others 
htlievr- iliai imitatifjn requires idealisation, 'Fhe hasit' 
crtTicisni o: tht: itititaiion thettry is that not all forms of an 
ate inuiaiion or represHmiation. Music, for'example , is not 
essentially rcpreseniational, Cioi'itemporary abstrai.'t painting 
further stands outside the scojie of this theory. 
Nevertheless, the theory still has able defenders. An 
influential version has been dcvelo[ied by Nelson (lootlman, 
who argues that representation means deiioi a lion. On this 
view, the relation between an artwork and the thing it 
represents is analogous lo the relation between a description 
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and whfi^ v\ de^cribt.^^* 

" The imitalioti ilieory focused on a readily crvident 
relational property of works of art, namely, art's relation to 
subjeei matter”—Dickie, and the Aesiftetic, 1974. p. 20. 

Imitmterlulism 

j 

Berkeley’s own designation foi his philosophy, which is 
EilwEiys taken as a syiiOiiyin for subjective idealism, Berkeley 
referred TO his opponents as materialists. Matter far him was 
not the corporeal as such, but rather that which is 
inaccessible by the finite perceiving mind or something whose 
cxistent'e has no bearing in any perceiving mind, such as 
Descartes’ naaterial substance or hocke's unknown 
underlying essence, Berkeley held that to be is to be 
perceived. The coiporeal is exactly as it is perceived to be, 
find the existettcc. of absolute and independent matter is 
unintelligible. What is real are sense-impressions and ideas. 

‘'If there are difficulties attending immaterialism, these 
are at the same time direct and evident proofs for it. Hut for 
the existence of matter, there is not one proof, and far more 
numerous and insurmountable objections lies against it. ” — 
Berkeley. 77jrf^e Dialogues Betoueen Hyias and FhiloTious, 
III, p. 259, 

[mmediate inference 

Inference must start with one or more premises. If wc 
draw a conclusion simply from one single premise, one 
proposition from artother single proposition, the inference is 
immetiiare. It docs not use a middle term or any other mean.s 
for reaching a conclusion. For instance, from the single 
premise ‘hAll humans are mortal”, we can infer validly that 
“Some humans are mortal”. This contrasts with mediate 
inference in which a conclusion is drawn from more than one 
premise, such as a syllogism and polysyHogism. Tn the 
square of opposition of traditional logic, given the truth or 
falsity of one of the categorical propositions, we may 
immediately infer the truth or falsity of some or all of the 
other three categorical propositions. Other major forms of 
immediate inference include conversion, obversion and 
contraposition. 

‘'Where a conclusion is drawn from only one premise, 

the mf crence is said to be immediate.” -C’opi, 
Jntroduction tv Logk, 1986, 7‘" ed. , p. 180. 

Jmmediate perception 

A distinction between immediate and mediate or indirect 
perception that originated with Berkeley, and is also called 
the distinction between direct and indirect awareness. (Jne 
may say ihat “T hear a train”, but what one actually hears is 
a sound. In this case the sound is what a person perceives 
immediately without any inference, while the train is 
percejv^^d mediately, for the person may not perceive the 
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train ai all but. only infer from hearing the sound that there is 
a train. We have mediate perception only when we have 
immediate perception, alrhovigh the immediate perception 
need not he temporally pritjr. What, then, is the nature of 
this distintoion between immediate and mediate perception? 
Different responsics arc the basis of a division in the 
philosophy of perception beTwcon naive or direct realism on 
the one hand, and representationalism and phenomenalism on 
the other, both representationalism and phenomenalism take 
this disrinetTOn seriously, argning that the objects of 
immediate perception are sense-data or sense-impressions, 
while the objects of mediate perception are physical existentg 
which arc represented by the sense-data 
(representationalism) or are constructed out of sense-data 
(phenniircnalism). Naive or direct realism argues that what 
we immediately perceive are nothing but the physical objects 
themselves. According tii this theory, both immediate and 
mediate perception is the acejuiring of beliefs aboLil the world 
by means of senses and thi,'^ distinction is not a sharp one. 
The analysis of immediate perception is indeed a central 
problem in contemporary philosophy of perception. 

'■ Immediate percepiion, then, is perception which 
involves no element of inference, while mediate perception 
does involve such an inference. " —Armsirong. Pi-’fception 
iind the Physical IVnrldi 1961, p. 21. 

[in mortality 

[from Larin not r?iori j death] A state of existing 
eternally or timclcssly, specifically regarding personal 
immortality through the survival of the soul after the death 
of the body. The immortality of the .soul, an ancient idea 
found in almost every primitive religion, was fully developed 
in Christianity, h claims that a soul never dies and will be 
punished or rewarded according to its behaviour in the 
earthly life. Immortality in this sense has served as a 
presupposition of morality, or in KantN words, postulate 
of pure practical reason 'h Metaphysically, the souTs 
immortality w’as elaborated in Plato’s Phaedo. He argued 
that because the soul is immaterial and simple in the sense of 
having no parts and occupies no space, it cannot be 
decomposed, This kind of argument was influential in the 
history of philosophy, but it has been opposed by the 
Aristotelian view that the soul is the form of the body and 
cannot exist separately, On some views, one’s present botiy 
is no more than a temporary home for one’s soul. and one is 
immortal through reincarnation or transmigration into 
another body when one’s present liody perishes. 

Plato aist^ claimed that human beings have a nacural 
desire to seek immortality. There are tw'o basic ways of 
pursuing this end. One is to have bodily offspring, and 
another, preferred by Plato, is to produce something which 
IS eternal, e.specialiy through the discovery of truths. One’s 


Immortality 
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spij'ilUfil work t’fin coritiniJf^ to exist iri other people’s mincls 
fiftcr oiurV fie^Lih. 

‘'Wc know Thai ihe brain is not immortah and that the 
oTgatnsnd er.c^r^ry ot a living body beeotnes, ais ii were, 
dernobiJisod at tleatli and thcrelorc not available for col!et:Tive 
art ton. All the evidence goes to show ihat whaT wc regard ns 
onr iTiental life is boiind up witli brain structure and 
o'rgatiised botlily energy. Therefore it is rational to sapjnnse 
that rtTernal dfe ceases when bodily life ceases. —Rnsstdi, 
H'A.v / ant ufit a i'hrisf/et.n <■ irrh?* p. nl. 

Impartial spectatnr, see ideal observf'r theory 


[mparliali^TTi 

A ’enderii-y rt; I lee led in every kind of altruistic tnoral 
Theory, and espeeially Kantian ethics. Tt advoerue.s the view 
iJtai moral coTtsideration should be isolated from all forms of 
partiadity and self corircrn and emphasises the 

universaltzability ol inornl rtvisons. Moral principles art* 
universajly applicalde and cannot be principles that favour 
oneself or [hose tdose to one on pain of being raiionally 
unacrep-able. Impartial ism extensively employs the 

analogical argtimein that one should consider evenis from 
ariotber person’s point ol view arid should hypoihettea 1 ly pul 
oneself ir; tin- position of those whom one’s acts will affect, 
J'oe idea behind the (roldcii Rule is that of 
imparlialism - that tuie should make no exception in one’s 
own favour." IVter and Lycfin, KtnyLving Who, jn 

137, 

rmpartiality 

If an agent is included in a group with regard to which 
the issue of impartiality arises, impartiality is the virtue of 
treaiing oncstdf and others on an etpnd hash. If one is not in 
the group regarding which one ts inipartial, imipartiahty is a 
Virtue of being personally uninvolved with any pariy in the 
group. Impartiality is associated with erpjahty, justice and 
fairness. It is objective and impersonal. Since it is an 
t^sscntial requirement of moral behaviour ro consider each 
individual iiqually, impartiality is n basic feature of nifirality. 
There are vmrinus tests of impartiality, such as the (lolderi 
Rule, 1 In- rt-vL.rse-rf'flr: If-Ht. lliti CfiLcgoricfil iLTifJCfalive, 
uiiivcrsaliiiMbiliiy, aiiH Rfiwlp* v'eil of Ignoranrc. 

“ Wfiat is it to be 'intpfirtiaC? It U io take an fttrinirlp 
that would not tiu changed if postilions of individuals involved 
were reverseil, or if the individuals were differeni from 
whom they are. " —liraodl, KlhkatThmry, 195S. p. 2-19. 

Imperative 

OtiginriUy the. mood of senteniros thsf issue romtnands or 
re;;uesrs. Kant took it as the form of moral commands for 
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de’eriTjtr.itig an acTioii in aai^ordancn" with a certain principle oT 
the wih, It is expressed by an ought. Accarfilng to him t 
there ure iundatnentaUy two kinds of imperfitivea : the 
hypolheticai and tItk' [‘atitgoricaL A hypothetirai imperative 
commands an acnon with regard tn the agent’s ends. If the 
end is only possihte^ it is a proldernaric or technical 
imper-it tv(‘, also called a rule of skill. If the end is actual, it 
is an ass(TU:ric imperative, also called a counstd of prudence. 
A categorical impT^rarivc commands an action as an ohjetaivc 
nece.ssity in itself? wiihoiit regard to the agent’s ends, and is 
also called the apodeictic imperative. It requires that one 
shot!Id act only on maxims tlaat are universalizahle. 

An accotiiit of imperatives under Kantian influence is 
also important for prescriptivism. The philosophy of 
language is interested in the relationship between this 
commanding furnition of imperatives and other functions in 
language, such as communicating information, 
(hmtemporary logicians have attempted to develop an 
miperativf' logic. 

"Ihe coiiccption of an objective principle so far as it 
'.on^lrams a will, is a comnu-r'd Cof reason), and the formula 
■jf c:i!s command is called an imperative." —Kant. 
('rfouj} c/'r ■ r.k . / OJ ■ I li c A 1 ,■■■ uph_\ s jV ^ oJ' /.v .Sect. 2. ■11 -I. 


Imperfect duty 

Kant drew a distinction between perfect and imp<:rfi:;ct 
duties. A fjorfect duty must be fulfilled under any 
■■cn■clJmsTa[■LC^-■^ and specifies a particular action, while an 
ImjHnfcct duly may be overridden and allow's a significant 
degree ef freedom in decitling how- lo comply with it. A 
pt-rfeci duty, such as the duty rmr ro lie, establishes a 
necessary goal for an action and is commanded apodeictically. 
An imperfect dutv, such as the duty to support the poor, 
allows exceptions and various ways in w'htch it may he 
satisfieO- It allow-s contingently gtjod action t.irifler a 
necessaiily good maxim. The distinction can be traced to 
scholasticism, in which perfect duties could be enforced by 
external legishition. while imperfect duties could not. 

" Itiiperfect duiies arc, accordingly, only duties of 
virtue, rulfilment of ihem is merit but failure lo fulfil 
'.hem is not m itscli eu-pabihty *■’ but rather mere deficiency 
m moral worth, unless the subject shouhJ make it his 
principle not m comply with such duties.-'' ■ Kant, 
Mt'iuphv^ics of Mon//.';, 1], 7. 


Imperiali.sm 

A owm with many senses, In Marxism, imperialism i 
thr wcirld system of pohiicai domination and economi 
('xjdoira: if-jii whirli emerged from ifie rompetiuon amongs 
highly developed capitalist powers especially in th 
mi-iturct lit Hi id 1 went let h centuries. .According to Lenin 
imperi.'.iisni is ! ho lug best stage nf capiraUsm. On this vi(‘w 
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L'fipiutliirii c-niered tht^ impeiialLsl ph^ise because surplus 
c’fipilal which could not he absorbed in the home market had 
lo he invested in colonies ftncl other dominated countries. A 
few imperialist countries divided the world into different 
spheres of influence. When the balance of the division of the 
world market was broken, world war resulted. 'There have 
lieen rival accounts of the orij^in attd nature of imperialism. 
For KauTskvt imperialism is the oppression and exploitation 
of underdeveloped couturies hy developed countries. In 
contemporary ethics, imperialism is mainly used m a cultural 
sense to characterise the claim that the point of view' of one 
special group, based on nation, culture, race, religion, 
gender or orher considerations, is privileged. According to a 
feminist version of this theory, it is cultural imperialism to 
hold ihai only ibo position of white bourgeois men is 
scientific. 

''W'hat wc mean when we speak of empire rir imperialism 
is [he relationship ol a hegcmonlal stare to peoples or nations 
under its control. ” ■■ Idchthtum , 1971, p. 5. 

Inipersonal verb 

Verbs appearing in sentences such as “Tt is snowing”. In 
this kind of s^ntcnt'c the word “it” does not have the logical 
function of a subject. The speaker docs not intend to pick out 
sotnethiiig it designates. Thi-, sort of sentence is a sribjectless 
sentence, and ihe siaridard sidtjetu-predicate distinction docs 
not apply to it. Hence, "he verb in it does not introduce an 
action petlormcd by a sahject., and we never significantly 
a.sk. for example, “What is snowing?”. 

'‘When verbs occur in phrases like ^t is raining' or 'It is 
freezing*. they are traditionally called ‘ impersonal 
verbs*.” - Williams, dfe/ng, and 1'ruth , 1992. p. 

193. 
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Implication 

In its ordinary sense, implication is a synonym of 
Liitailnicn^'. a logical relation between one or a set of 
premises and a consequence deduced from this premise or set 
Of premises. It is most commonly o.xpressed in sentences of 
the form “if p then i\'\ when p is thi^ implying proposition 
Fj)so cahed die antecedent or protasis), and q is the implied 
proposiiion wlso called the consequent or fipodasis), Russell 
and Whitehead ut^ed the term mate rial implication to express 
the relation between the aniei'erlcmi and consequent of a true 
conditional proposition, which is symbolised as pZDq or as p 
— (j. In order to avoid the so-calicd paradoxes of material 
impinration, . 1. Lewis Introduced a notion of strict 

imphcfition , saying that p strictly implies q if and only if ii 
was impos.sible that p should be true and q false. Other 
atiempm oj further clarify the meaning relation between 
anrecedciit and consequent include Carnap’s I. implication 
and [he system of entaiiment. 
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rniportation 


“ In orcter to be able validly to infer the truth of a 
proposition, we must know that some other propositions is 
true, find that there is between the two a relation of the sort 
railed ‘implication^ that is that Cas we say) the premise ^im 
plies* the conclusion. ” —Russell, Intradtictiori to 
Mathematical Philosophy, 1^)19, p, 146. 

Implicit definition 

Also called definition hy axioms or definition by 
postulates, In contrast to an explicit definition, which i^ives 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for a term to be 
applied, an implicit definition of a term does not directly 
state the extension and intension of a term, hut defines the 
term by showing that it satisfies certain axioms, the validity 
of which is strictly guaranieed. Thus the axioms of a system 
of geometry inoplicitly define the primitive geometrical signs 
that the axioms contain by delimiting the interpretations of 
the signs which satisfy it. This notion gains its importance in 
modern mathematics through the work of Hilbert. For he 
claims that the quest for explicit definitions for many 
mathematical terms such as “straight line*’, “point” and 
“plane” is extremely difficult and that we should define such 
terms implicitly as whatever entities satisfy the formal 
axioms formulated by means of them, ,4s a result, although 
non-Eudidean geomciiry still uses Euclidean terms such as 
point , place * and “straight line”, these terms do not 
mean the same in the two systems, since they are implicitly 
defined by the postulate set in which they occur. A similar 
use of implicit definitions in natural science, in which terms 
are defined through satisfying the theories in which they are 
embedded, also raises questions of the stability of meaning in 
the face of changes in theory. 

“ When the term ‘ implicit definition* is used in 
connection with formal postiilational systems, it refers to a 
set of formal postulates, i. e. postulates whose extraiogical 
terms, the primitives’ of the system, are not interpreted, 
fiuch a set is said to implicitly define the primitive 
extraiogical terms it contains. ” - Arthur Pap, and 

Ni'ccssary Truth, 1958, p. 203. 


Importatiun 

A [irinciple of inference which states that from the 
premise “If p, then q and r” [p (q A r)], we can conclude 
if p and fj, then r* [ (pAq)~^rf. This inference is a strict 

implicaiion and can he expressed in proposirional login as [p 
-* C(| A r) I « [ ( p A c|) .►r]. The reverse of this inlerenne, 
which is also valid, is nailed exportation. 

"If rj implies q, and r implies r, and if p implies that q 
impiina r. then pq implies r. This is the principle of 

importfllion. " Principles of Mathtrrmtics * J937,p. 

16. 
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Impri'dicahve definili^m 

A deft:’-it kin fd Mn :d>_n:ct by n'fcrcni'c t:o the tolvdity to 
whicl:: :ht' ::bje('T btdon^s. '['be lerm credited rn Riisi^eU ?iT;d 
l-’ciifieri re, l^atK tb?\i. \hi^ kiv^d oi tltfiiiitiorj innst be 

htiiiued b'ont tlit' teitiCCipiLUil louiKb-ttioii of matherriritir^. No 
lot alii V call etJiuain mem her?; rlcflnerl ill terms of itself fur this 
implie-^ ?j 'cioioiL.s eij'cle and leads to logical paratJox. For 
ii'Xarnpk-* ii is an impredicaiivc flcfiiiition 1 / we define a Sitit A 
as “tin- s 0 t of all sots that are nut members of themselves”. 
Then ]f asked whether A ts a member of itscif or jiot, the 
pjiswcr is paradoxical, that is. is a member of itself if and 
only if A is not a member of itself. This js the famous 
Kasselr.s pairadox. 

'T- apfmars that if one were seriorisly tu outlaw all 
irnprcdioaiivc rieiinjtions. iliai is 10 say* definitions of an 
object by i-elerenoe iu a totality which imdudes itself or oiijecr 
dclinahle uclIv in re.rn^s of itself* one would nut only have to 
sacrifice a ^reat deal uf aec'cpTcd mathematics hut wajiild also 
be jeopardising the complete programme of deriving 
marhematics from Logic. Ayor, Russell and Moore, [971 * 
p. 2m 

Impression iHume)* see idea (ITumc ' 


Jn and for itself, sec in hself 


in 


Ld b'rmf:;!: ufi \bVj * also translated as by itself or as 
such , flegcl contrasted in hself with for itself i.f lernian ; jOr 
.di h _\. h'j itsedi is essentially or intrinsically putentiai, 
i.mreilective and underdeveloped, while for itself is aetiiai, 
reiieri ivi- and devfdc:]j( d. In itself is implici' and self- 
identitah . while for itself is exteriorised and lies before iiselJ, 
A bain- IS rationai in itself hut not fur itself mitll tts 
rationairiy is aetaaliscd. In and for itsidf i German * att und 
J IJ r >/ce.j is the completely deveh.^ped stale in wdiich in itself 
and lor nsell art- imiiied and a thing is at home with itself. A 
tiling devf'iups from heir.g-in-itself to hcing-for-itself anti 
ends up as bcing-m-and fur itself. This development 
cuMt'ur-ms 10 the i legelian parrern of thesis -antithesis- 
symliesis, fit this sense- in itself is implicit, find does not 


imply the development of relations, 10 something else. 

f jent'Ta llv. in iiscU i* not tlisTiriguished frorn for il-srrlf or 
from in iiiid for , hiir is rurhnr conirasrrnf with for ns nr 

lor inbcr o toiil s-onnrthin^ iir iisolf rntoins rhril ir i.s nt least 
onorjy irs.lopmrtlcnr of orlier rhinos and has lis own essence 
ajnirL frrnn iis retariori.s wirh Olhe-j-H, Tn irself eorrasponds TO 
ffreek : k,ilh'h'.iuiu or fn onto, which Plato uses fttr his Idea or 
forttt. li. this setise , if we ronskfer a thing In he in Itself, we 
I.', kt- n 1 i:> 1... relfitefl n-; :>t(r 'f.Oii.seuiusne.sR. Kant efilled an 
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object whieh is beyond our possible experience, but. c^'in still 
be thought ,'j thing-in-itseK .(ierm;in; Ding-un-.'iich^. 

'^The \oTion itself is for us i in the first instance, like 
the universal that is in itself, and the negative chat is for 
itself, and also the third, that which is both in and for itself, 
the universal that runs through ail the moments of the 
syllogism; but the third is also the conclusion.” -Hegel, 
Science of Logic ■> T1, lii, 3. 

in obiiquo 

A niode of thinking (also called rnodu^ oblique) in 
contrast to in recto (also called moduli reclufi. According to 
this account, when a mental activity is about a subject in 
relation to an object, a person is thinking of a subject and an 
object at the same time, (Dnc thinks of the subject in recto 
and thinks of the object in ohiiquo. For example, if I am 
thinking of X who iovos flowers, then X is thought in recto 
and flowers are thought in cMiquo. 

'Mr is plain that a clarification of the presentation can 
come about through an analysis of its object hoth in recto and 
in obhquo. ” - -Brentano, Psychology from an Rmpirical 
Standpoint (tr. McAlister), 1973, p, 2S2. 


in recto see in obliquo 
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in vitro fertilisation 

[Latin: in vitro, in glass, in contrast to in viz>o r in a 
living organism, normally abbreviated TVF, also called extra 
hurnan fertilisation”^ A technique for fertilising an cgg outside 
the body and then implanting it in the vironib of the woman 
providing it or in the womb of another women to develop into 
a foetus and a baby. The procedure was first carried out 
successfully for a human mother by the British scientists R. 
Fdwards and P, Steptoe in 197H and has now become a 
standard treatment for some forms of human infertility. 
Babies produced by this method are sometimes called test- 
tube babies. but the progress of the pregnancies and the 
children that arc born are perfectly normal. Much ethical 
controversy has arisen because IVF has extended the range of 
human reprofluction and has opened the way to surrogate, 
motherhood and more recently to the possible genetic 
manipulation of embryos. Many theorists would welcome the 
correction of serious genetically-based illnesses, hut they 
would reject rnatiipulation concerning gender, intelligence, 
strength or appearance, The jutitificatLon for these intuitive 
choices is difficult to determine. Some feminists view IVF as 
a means of liberating women from biological inequality, while 
others consider that it reinforces the male domination of 
female bodies. The debate is still going on about the 
conditions under which fertilisation in vitro should hv 
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" 'Jn vitro’ IS l.fil-in Jor 'in so *in vitro lcrtiiii^;iti 

on’ siroply mc^Hns that tht fcrl ilizatton takos piavc in 
glnsji. ” Singer tind Wells. 77jn Ri'prod ucliofi Kt^udliftiitj}, 
198^, JO 17. 

InHuthentieity T set nutLcnticI■ y 

Incentive 

in Kant’s ethii's . -he subjnctivn ground o7 ctesiru v/hicli 
provides e, subjective end for the will. In tjorirrnst ^ a motive 
is the objective ground! of volition. An incentive is rnaleriai 
and sensuous and is related to a particulRr subject. Ti does 
not always et^nfuim to tlte objective conditions oi morality 
and car. only supply grounds for hypoTheiicaj imperatives. 
On the other hand ^ a OategOrLcal imperative abstracts from 
incentive- and is a.p plica hie to all rational siihu-cis. 

"hrem what has gone before it is clear that the purjKises 
which '-ve may have in our aeiions* fis well as their effects 
regardeef as ends and incentives of tlie will. ^-arl^uj^ give to 
actions any tinconditioned and mtsral worth. " -Kant* 
(jround :cijrk for Mf’f.ajdiy.'i/c.‘: oj Morub^ 4-00. 

[nclinati<m 

ritoni i,aiin m • rPnjrr- bend, lean | A kind of 
inccitti’Ce . disposillufi Or ttiud.'ncy whicb wlh < ?iiise certain 
Fiction, h IS rooted iji ibi world ot Sense find is nia.tejiai and 
sLibjfn-L o i'. In Kant’s e lint's, t no I s run ion is ilu? -onrcc- of 11n- 
heteronomy of the will. .-X will domnifited by imninntion (ioes 
not givt- itself a !aw and only passively reacts to. external 
stimuli, f his is a siaie of slavery, InclinaTior. eatmot be 
umversalised and can only be the basis of a hypotheticad 
imperative. It also contrasts with duty ami rrfison. For 
Kant, it is crucial to disringuish whether an F-.ction stems 
from daiy oi from iiicliiiarioo in deciding wherhei' an action 
has a genuine moral worth, although critics claim that his 
grounds for moral worth are too ansiertn 

“The dependence of the 1 acuity of desire on sensations is 
called mclinarion, which accordingly always indicates a 
e c d , ” ■ K a n t. < iroundiix>rk f or i.h a Meioph t's u o/ Mot als . 

113n. 

Incfimmensurtibility 

I"wo theories are commensurable if there i- common 
ground to assess or nieasure their nterits Find demerits. Some 
[i.hilosojiners, such as Popper, have^ held dnii setence 
dcvelop's ibion gli the successive repiacement of 
eomtncnsurable theorit-s, that is old and [chitively 
unsacce-.dii! theories Fire supenseded by ncv.' Find relatively 
sueeessfu] theories, idowever. in his flccoiuh of paradigm 
^hifts o! ?cn'-rilific' rS’.'.-'!ur..>ns. f\i.'hri .jr^^iisd rl'iiil .iny 
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Ircongment counterpart 


pararllgm wllS oompleiely replace and destroy the old one and 
iliat they arc incommensurable. The component statements 
of the rival paradij^ms are muttmlly nntranslatahle. They 
involve different conceptual schemes, different problems, 
and even alternative logics. The claims of one theory cannot 
be framed in the language of the other, and the whole 
network of thought and practice has to be reconstructed. The. 
Transition between paradigms involves a breakdown of 
communication. After a paradigm shift, scientists live in a 
Totally different world. Science does not accumulate truih as 
time passes, and when a new paradigm replaces an older one, 
it flismisses all the results obtained within the old paradigm. 
We. do not have common ground for resolving the disputes 
between different paradigms. This view was further 
developed by Feyerabeud, but faces difficulty in explaining 
examples of evident continuity in the growth of scienrific: 
knowledge. 

** We have already seen several rea.sona why the 
proponents of competing paradigms must fail ro make 
complete contact with each other^s viewpoints. Ciollet'tivcly 
these reasons have been described ns the incommensurability 
of the pre and postre volunonary normaJ-scieritific 
traditions. " — Kuhn, The Siruciurf: of Si:ie?ji}/ic . 

p. i.j. 7 . 

Incompatihilism, see comparibitism 


fneumplete symbol 

Kussel[*s Term for an expression that has no significance 
on its own. but which ac[iuires meaning in a context provided 
by other symbols. An incomplete symbol does not refer to 
actual objects directly. According to KusscH, definite 
descriptions, class-symboLs and logical fictions are all 
incomplete symbols, Becaust' appeal to this device removes 
the necessity to admit a domain of uiireal entities, it is an 
important component of Russell’s theory of descriptions. A 
full discussion of this term is provided by Whitehead snd 
Russell, Pnueipia Mathematics, I, 3, 

I hus all phrases Cother than propositions) containing 
the word The’ Cin the singular) are Incomplete symbols. 
They have a meaning in use. hut not in isolation. " — 
Whitfihcad and Russell, Prencipia M til hematic a 1, p. 5tj. 

Incompleteness, see complcneness 


Incompleteness theorem, see GodeFs rheorem 


inctmgruent counterpart 

A counterpart of an object is something wbLcli 
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IncojiSLStcni triad 


resembles it. For exampb^f a If^ft hand is a 
counterparr of the right hand. Kflnr set out the argument 
from ineoiigriient countetpartH, which stntes that 
counterparts cannot be congruent, ift though formally 
identical» they differ in their relation to absolute space. Even 
if identical in shape, they cannot change their spatial 
orientation in a way which would allow one to fit into the 
limits of the other. Tfence, they are incongruent. For 
example, in three dimensions a right hand cannot occupy the 
same spatial location as a left hand. This argument depends 
upon the claim that the. properties of space are prior to the 
relations of bodies. Counterparts have spatial properties not 
susceprible to any rehiTinnal analysis. This argument 
presupposes the Newtonian conception of absolute space and 
IS at odds wirh the Leibnizian relativist view of space because 
his relational theory cannot capture the difference of spatial 
orientation of right and left hands. The problem is taken by 
some philosophers as proof that space is absolute, while 
others argue that in different spatial systems Incongruent 
counterparts would he congruent. Incongruent cotuiterparts 
are also called enantiomorphs _ from Greek: rna 7 ition, 
opposite r wer;t>/je, form], 

‘T shall call a body which is exactly equal and similar to 
another, hut which cannot be enclosed in the same limits as 
that other, itH incongruent counterpart. —Kant, 7'herjrfitu'al 
PhiloTiophy Ceds. Walford and Meerbote), 1992, p, 370, 

Inconsistent trifid, another term for antilogism 


Incontinence 

..Greek; akrasia * from a, not + krate7.Ji ^ control or 
mastery i A lack of control over oneself, especially over one’s 
irrational desires. An incontinent rrtan or akrasiic does what 
he knows he ought not to do, or fails to do what he knows he 
should do. Socrates claimed that virtue is knowledge and that 
no man voluntarily does evih He therefore denied the 
existence of incontinence and look what appeared as 
incontinence to be a kind of ignorance. Both Plato and 
Aristotle believed that incontinence exists and considered it 
TO be a matter of great importance to understand how it is 
possible. Plato’.s account emphasised the dash between the 
different demeTits m iJje soul , with incontinence Occurring 
whc:n a person’s emotion or appetite overcomes his reason. 
.\risTotlc offered two different interpretations. Along wirh 
Plato, he sought to explain incontinence in terms of n 
p.sychological conflict, but in a revision of Socrates’ 
argument he also argued that an incontinent person docs not 
properK' know that what he is doing is bad. He knows some 
of the premises relating to his action only potentially, in the 
way that men who are asleep, mad or drunk have 
knowledge, Aristotle’s complex discussion has been the 
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Indetermlnscv in Ieiw 


siiliject ot miicK interpretation and debate. 

Incontinence involves an important aspect of the 
ronceprion ot i^un^an nauiie. Its cjti.stence shows that 
sometimes belief is powerless before passion. and that 
intellect does not always determine will. Philosophers have 
taken ^reat pains to explain this phenomenon which separates 
rm'jral beliefs and moral commitment. 

“For incontinence makes someone act contrary to whar 
he supposes. " -Aristotle, 'Nf^.mtiachean Ethics^ il4(:>a29. 


Incorrigi hie 

A statement or proposition is incorrigible in a strong 
sense if it is impossible to he mistaken or uncertain about its 
truth and is incorrigible in a weak sense if it cannot be 
corrected even if it may he mistaken. An example of the 
strong sense is given by the so-called basic pvoposiiions, 
which arc meant merely to recortl unebs present exp^erience 
without relating it lo anything else. 1 cannot doubt 
propositions, such as “1 have a headache'h although this 
siatcnienT might be doubted by other persons or by myself at 
other times. An example for the weak sense is given by our 
reports of our dreams, w'hich we are not in a position to 
correct even if they arc mistaken. A search for an absolute 
ground tn metaphysics and epistemology is a search for a 
starting-point which is incorrigible, but it i.s disputable 
whether there can be such a point. 

1 should now agree with those who say that 
propositions of this kind are incorrigible*, assuming that 
what is meant by their being incorrigible is that it is 
impossible to he mistaken about them except in a verbal 
st.irisc- ’■ ■ Ayer, Langtia^e: Lfjgic and 'I'fulh , .946, p. J.O. 

fndepeiideticc. logical 

H neither a sentence S nor its negation not-S is deducible 
from a set of sentences 4’, then S is logically independent of 
f. That is , there is no logical relationship between S and T, 
and T does not determine the truth- value of either S or nor- 
S, Itt an axiomatic .system, an axiom is generally regarded to 
be independent of other axioms in the system, lienee 
independence amounts to noti-deducihiliry. The axiom of 
choice and the continuum hypothesis arc regarded as typical 
independent sentences. 

“Axiomatists are naturally concerned that their axioms 
be mdependeitt; rhat none be derivable as a theorem from the 
rest, and hence dispensable, ” Quine, of L(fgu , 

[952. 2"'ed. . pp, 73-h 
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Indeterminney in law 

A1 so called (.lie ntj right answer thesis, hawyers flcbate 
fibcjLir prnhlcKl.> of indercrmirificy in whinh the criteriH for the 
appliCJition of legal rules are vague or in which a case falls 
under two nr more L-oiiflicting r.Ues, Many legal philoaopbers 
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beliovc That in ihef^r- cases ir is Linccrtain which side oJ; a legal 
dispute is stronger. They claim that legal rules in such hard 
cases provide no right answer and that informed people can 
reasonably disagree about them. For natural law theorists, 
hard cases arise because law is derived from moral principles, 
but moral principles themselves are sometimes in conflict. 
For legal positivists, there is indeterminacy because law is 
derived from the body of past legislation and conventions 
which cannot .be expected always to apply in solving present 
issues. Tt is unlikely that a system contains in iiscif 
appropriate conflict-resolving rules for all cases. 
Accordingly, they argue that for hard cases lawyers and 
judges should develop the law on the basis of moral. social or 
other extra-legal arguments, 

Where the facta which are legal refisons are 
indeterminate, through vagueness, open texture, or some 
other factors, certain legal statements arc neither true nor 
false. ” — J. Raz. Tht^ Authority of Lazt-, p, 72. 
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indeterminacy of translation 

Dith'rent translators render an alien language into our 
own language in Terms of different translation matuials. 
These manuals miiy all fit the toralky of know-n speech 
dispositions, but are not compatible v/ith each other. U is a 
natural assumption that in translating the translator 
discovers as an objective fact that an alien w^ord is 
synonymous to some word in our language, and that we can 
decide which manual is correct or better. But Quine 
challenges this assumption by arguing that there is no matter 
of fact according to which wc may determine which manual is 
correct. Our choice of r!ie manual is nor based on the belief 
that It aSone assigns the true meanings to the expressions of 
the alien language, hut is determined by the utility of tht? 
manual in facilitating conversation, that is by subjective, 
pragmatic consiiderations, .Any individual linguistic utterance 
may be given differenr interpretations. Any manual may fit 
the facts so long as it conforms to the. stimulus meatung, but 
the stimulus meaning varies according to the context. 
Physical facts do not determine our ia_lk about .synonymy. 

1 his indeterminacy of translation leads to the indeterminacy 
of reference, of truth, and of ontological commitment, "I'he 
thesis is consistent with Quine’s denial of the distinction 
between .analytic and synthetic propositions because this 
distinction means litile if there is no fact of the matter 


determining whether a .sentence m another language should 
be translated into an analytical or synthetic claim, Ii i.s also 
cotisisten! with Quine’s exrensionaiism, for it shows that 
there is no basis for assigning determinate intensional 
contents to propositions. Because this thesis leads toward a 
general mistrusi of determinate nieaning and undermines 
many of the traditional aspirations of philosophy, it has been 
the subject of important disputes. On the other hand* 
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{"■hcimsky hoid’^ ih^ii it fJtlds noitiing e.ssential tfj tlie arrepied 
view physirni theory is itself indeterminate with regard 

TO ail pr^ssiblt empirieal evideircen 

Pne erucLil ecmsideration behind my argimieni ior tire 
indeiermiriaey of translation was that a aiaienient ah'tmt the 
word does not always or usually have a se[)arable fund of 
empirical consequenees that ii can call its own. " - Quine, 
R('ii2l.T.i:f.ty and Oihfr E:isa\s f 19fj9, p. 


Indeierminism 

A theory which claims, In opposition to determinism, 
that some events just happen wdthout determining causes and 
ihat no prior conditions accounr for them. Such events can be 
characterised in tc-rms of chance, randomness or uncenaintv. 
According m quantnm mechanics, quantum events at ilic 
most fMiidamcnial level of reality arc of this kind. The 
indeterminism of modern physici, erodes any sharf) 
dentarcation between the laws of nature and the special facts 
of nature. Phis disMnetion can he understood onlv by [daring 
it within the context of statistical laws. The conirasr 
bet wee [1 indcicr mmisin and deterministli reflects a difference 
in the world-vie ws held by qiianrum merliaidcs and 
Newtonian physics. 


Some philosophers apply indeterminism to eifii.'s ant. 
that human beings have uncaused free aeriuns. wi-f 
no antecerlent events explaining their choices. It is difficid' 
on this view is, to explain in what sense we can ase-ibe ar 
iincaii.->ed action to an agent. Answers to this question wil 
help to decide whether freedom is more compati Ith; with 
random or chance actions or with causally determined ones. 

* Quantum theory is fund ament ally indeterministic it 
that It doi^s nor supply definite predications for the rcsini oi 
measurements. ” —Carnap, Ph-dnsophtraf Founda/u>,fs nj 
Fhydes, p. 2fi6. 


Indicalive word 

.■■\n indicative word signilieK a sensible object and its 
properties. Such words include names, w’ords denoting 
qiialiTies and words denoting perceptible relations. The 
II leaning of indicative words can be given directly by ns tensive 
definitions. 

"Words That mean objects may he called ‘induvitive’ 
words.” Russell, id u^nan Knoivled^f^. , 1948 , p. t.']. 

IndicaRir terms, another term for egocentric pariicLibirs 


Indifference "'spontaneity, see spontaiieity/indifference 


Indirect perception , sec immediate perception 
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Indiref:t realism 

Tlicre arc two rypesi of perceptual realism, direct and 
Indlrert realism- Both claim that the physical world exists 
independently of perceivers and that the world is as stdence 
says it is. While direct realism believes that what wt; [lerceive 
is the physical world itself, indirect rcalisni argues that what 
we immediately or directly perceive are sense-data , rather 
than th(‘ physical world itself, which can only be itertreivetl 
indirectly. Thus, indirect realism sets up a field of sense- 
data he tween our perception and the physical w'orlcL But it 
contrasts with phenomenalism, for it denies that physical 
existents are composed out of sense-data. There are two 
main versions of indirect realism. One, called naive indirect 
realism, claims that sense-data have all the types of 
properties that physical objects have. The other, called 
scitmiific indirect realism, suggests that physical objects have 
primary properties, while secondary properties, such as 
colour, smell, and taste, belong only to sense-data. 

"The dispute between the direct realist and the indirect 
realist concerns the tfuestion of whether we are ever directly 
aware of the existence and nature of physical objects. 
Haney, Introduction lo C'ont.f’mpcn-ary Kpistemology, 1985, p. 
M5. 

Indiseernability nf identieals 

This principle, also called Leibniz’s law, or the principle 
of substittuivhy, slates that for any two objects X and Y, if 
they are identical, all the properties that belong to X belong 
also to Y . and vice versa. Everything true of one will he true 
of the other, l.eibniz’s formulation is* ‘'To suppose two 
things indisccrnihle is to suppose the same, thing under two 
names” Leibniz himself argues that there are not in nature 
two real beings that are indiscernible from one another, 'Fwo 
leaves in a gasden can never be found perfectly alike. 'I’his 
principle plays a great role in the contemporary discussion of 
intentionality, \ contrary iorm may say that it a property is 
true of one thing but not of the other, they are not identical. 
But this is not always true in belief contexts or in other 
rcfcrentially opaque contexts. 

correlated principle called the principle of rhc Identity 
of Indisccrniblcs. is sometimes also iricli]dc<l as part of 
r.eihnizY law. ft states that if X and Y have all their 
properties in common, they arc identical. 

Tf we shift our focus to language, these principles are 
rtdated to the principle (T extensionality, which states that 
the names and descriptions of the .same object can be 
substituted for one another in all contexts omtate 

Cwiihout changing the truth value of the statements in W'hich 
they appear). These principles apply within limits rather 
than universally, but it is difficult to explain what we should 
say outside these liniits, for example, about mtenticmal 
coniexts . in which siibstitutivity saiz/a ■ucritate does nor hold. 
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Individual essence 


‘*()tie of the furidnmtn[.ai principlf^M governing itJoTitity Ls 
that of stih.ititittiT.’ity or, as it might well be called, that of 
'(ridTSi:i:7-?iihirtiy Cff 7.di-:rt'n:id:<.. It prfivides that, a trui-; 

Stilli’mt^77i of identity^ tme of its tuio it;7-mS may he: SuhsiitiLttd 
for the other in any true statement and the result null be the. 
same^ Quine, From a Logie.ai Point o.j V^ieti'^ 195f!, p, 
id 9. 


139 


Individutkl 

[from Latin! indiz'iduus, irulivisiblc. employed by 
Boetliitjs to translate Greek: atom, nnciit table or 
undividable; a single distiner eniiry or unit which is incapable 
of being divided ac:tiially or concefnually while preserving its 
identity J In a standard sense, an individual is sonrcthirig 
wliich can individuated, that is oouiited or pi[‘ked out in 
language and thus be distinguished from other things. In 
logic, individuals are things which can be snbjecia of 
sentences in the first-order predicate calculus, in contrast to 
predicates or functions. IndivkJuais are often taken to be 
identical with particulars, but tlinre is a significant 
difference, ,\U particulars are individuals, but not all 
individuals are particulars. What we pick out in language are 
not merely various kinds of particular things, but also 
general things such as justice, wisdom, beauty, Tn moral, 
political and social thought, an individual is a person, in 
contrast to a group or society. 

*‘So anything whatever can appear as a logical subject, 
an individuah ”—Strawson, h}dividtt.{ 2 ls r p. 227. 
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Indivjdua] essence 

•in essence is usually thought to he a property common 
to a kind of thing, to belong to a species and therefore to be 
universal. But there is also a tradition, starting from 
AristoileG notion of tod.e. ti (thisneSsS”) ♦ which suggests tliat 
each individual rcLembcr of a given species has its own unique 
essential property. For instance, Plato is a man. Man is a 
umversfi] essence whit'h Plato shares with other human 
beings. However, there might be a property of being Plato 
which distinguishes Plato frorn Socrates and Aristotle and 
from all other human beings. Such an essence is a distinct 
property that is unique to an object and possessed by nothing 
else. Duns Scotua called an individual essence kaeceeity. The 
idea of individual essence is controversial, but it has been 
revived in contemporary essentialisi discussions of modal 
logic as the property by which a proper name has a referent. 
In possible world actroiinis of modality, an individual essetic:e 
is the property of X sneb that in every possible world in 
which X exists, X has this property and in no possible world 
is there is j,ii object distinct from X that has it. 

‘‘We can even imagine that there is an essential property 
of being a particular individual Fred, for example, property 
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Individiiiitism 

Any Llieory or auitude which holds lh;^r individuals 
raihf^r Tonn wholes composed out o{ mdividuals sre of central 
value and liave fLiridariient?il existence. Tt claims that an 
Individual can be undersiood apart from the physical 
environment, social relations and historical traLlitir.'us in 
which the individual is embedded. The notiori of 
individualism has had different connotations in different 
siaj^es of history and in different cultures, cornsjionding 
re:spceMt.e]y to concerns for egois m and self-interest, 
anarchy, sell-assertion , and freedom, in metaphysics, both 
ancient atomism and logical atomism iire individualistic by 
holding that the world is constructed our t^f atoms , although 
their contents ate distinct. In epistemology, classical 
empiricism is individualistic, for it believe.s that the private 
experience of individuals is the ultimate source of knowledge. 
In the philosopb-v of social science, metbodological 
individuali.sm is the view that itiquiry into societv should be 
ba.scd on the cljarfu-teristics of individual persons. In ihc 
piiilosophy of rntisd, htdividunltsm proposes tba', me.ntaL 
semantic meaning is determined by the intrinsic properties of 
menrai representations and does not depend npon their social 
and hisiorical setting^^, This psychological individualism has 
been challenged by claims that the individuation of mental 
states involves the world and the lingutatic-community, 

(.Tcneraily, the central area.s of the application of 
individualisni have been in ethics and political philosophy. In 
these areas, individualism is related ro the ideas of autonomy 
and self-development. Kthicai individualism claims that only 
the. individual person is the subject of moral predicates and 
values and the central focus of moral consideration. Hence it 
contrasts with moral holism. In political philosophy, as an 
essential feature of political liberalism, individualism claims 
that the imtividual is viewed as the bearer <jf rights, that .a 
government cmi be legitimately formed only on the ba.sis of 
the consent of individuals and that political representation is 
the representation of individual interests. Society is a logical 
construction whose aim i.s to enable its individual members to 
pursue their respective interests without interference. 

In opposition to individualism are various versions of 
holisna. such as totajirarianism, collectivism, socialism, and 
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rommunitarii'inism. All of these can be viewed as examples of 
anti nidividuainsni. 

'^It IS liberty and equality which are the cardinal ideaLs of 
individualisni, Lukes . Ind'rctduaUsm ^ 1973) p. 138, 

Indlviduiility 

[trom Larin: didividuu/'H ~ a translation of Greek; atom^ 
indivisible j The rharactenstic or property vrhich makes 
something or someone the iiulividua! that it is, Difhjrent 
views result in differen.t application of the concepi of an 
indivuiual and differcnl: accounts of the relationship between 
indivifluals and univcrsals* One popular view’ derived from 
the etymology of this term explains individuality in terms of 
indivisibility. Yet there are difficulties in determining what 
counts as a thing which cannot be divided. Logically a species 
cannot be divided into its single members. Physically a 
particular thing cannot he divided tnto it* components 
without losing its nature. Metaphysically, .simple entities 
cannot he divided into parts. The logical sense of 
iudivisihiliiy is compatible with universality and ntust be 
distinguished from particularity. Gther approaches to the 
nature td irirlividualiry include the view that a thing is 
individual if it is distinct from other things, that an individual 
has a particiibir Thisness’, that an individual has a spatio- 
temporal identity, that an individual is something which 
cannot be predicated of anything else, and that an individual 
is a thing w'hich cannot be instantiated by anything else. !n 
these scnse.s Individuality attiounts to panicularitv'- Xhr, 
discussion of individuality is related to issues such as the 
principle of individuation and the discernibilily of individuals. 

“The third is iudividuality, meaning the rcflection-iiito- 
itself of the specific characters of universality and 
particularity: which negative self-unity has complete and 
original detcrmirtaLerie.s5, without any loss to its self-identity 
or iiniversaljiy. “—Hcgei - /.egu', sect, 163. 

Individuutive term, another expression for sortal 


Indtielri nation 

One nf the major aim.s of the philosophy of education t.s 
to distinguish between the superficially similar notions of 
leaching and indoctrination. While teaching encourages 
students and learners to develop their rational capacities and 
to have their own views on various disputed Issues, 
indoctrination i.s regarded as the activity of conveying dogma 
to pupils who are expected to accept it without question. The 
beliefs rhtLt are taught are not open to rational criticism from 
the pupd. They are intended to he implanted in the minds of 
the students sn that their suhsefiucnt experience will not 
change their beliefs. Indoctrination is typically represented in 
the preaching of religious doctrine ot political opinion. U 
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lypk’/illy involv^^s auihorit/irkn mothofk and Ls opera to 
rn;inipulati{:n hy interei^Tod parties. 

“Perhaps the I oh si contentious naccouni would be lhat 
indocrrination is a form of teacliing in which il is intended 
that certain belief sliould be accepted wlihoin (jnestion , 
cither betoLuse it is thought that they are not only important 
but unquestionably true t or because, for various reasons, it 
is thought iinporiam that, true nr not, they should not fie 
qucstiOneclH —Moore, Philosophy oj Kducatio7}, 1982, p. 
b. 


Induction 

[from Latin: induof^.re y in, into ducars^y lead, a 
translation of Arisrntle's epagogey leading to^ For Aristotle, 
first, a form of reasoning in which we establish a 
generalisation hy showing that the reasoning holds for certain 
insrances that are said to fall under it and, secondly, the 
jjrocess by which we apprehend a particular instance as 
exera[difymg an abstract generalisation. Nowadays , we call 
the first kind of TeasDiiing simple or enumerative induction 
and the second kind intuitive induction. Tn addition , there is 
also elitiiinative inducrion- which reaches a generalisation l)y 
elimmaiing competing generalisations. In enumerative 
induction < the fundamental form of induction, the basic 
process of inference is that, if A[ is P, A^ is P. As is P, then 
all A's are P. An en nine ration covers all the instances falling 
under the generalisation is called a complete enumerative 
induction. 

Induction Is cfiiitrasied wdth deduction in whii:h a 
pariicular conclusion is deduced from a universal premise as a 
niatter of logical necessity. Tn induction, a universal is 
derived from what is particular and goes beyond the content 
of its premises. For this reason induction was nailed by 
Peirce ampliative Hrgumeni. For this reason, the- conclusion 
of an inductive argiiment is generally probable rather than 
necessary. The discussion of induction is closely assoiriated 
wdth that of probability and confirmation. Francis Paeon, 
w’ho called his thc.ory of induction a new organon in contrast 
to Arisrtjtle's syllogism, held that all new' knowledge must 
come from some form of induction. J. S, Mill established five 
cant.ms of induction. 

Hume proposed the deeply important problem of 
induction, which clairns that wo lack adeiifuate grounds to 
infer from observed regularities to the probable continuance 
of those regularities. Ind ijciiv,' reasoning is based on i bo 
pi'inciple of uniformity of nature, according to which events 
that I have not. ohatTved are stmilar to events that I have, 
observed, but rhis principle is itself a conclusion ba.serl on 
induction. The rational foundations of inductive reasoning 
have heen a major topic in subsequent phllo.sophy. especially 
in the empiricist tradition, .\nli-incluctivism emerged to deny 
lliar induction is a rational jirocess. The hyporhetico- 
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deduct!method w^is proposed ^is a rival to inductive 
nieihod, with Popper claiming that science proceeds hy tests 
of falsification of imaginative hypotheses ratiier rhatt by 
inductive confirmation. Goodman put forward his new riddle 
of induction cOTifernmg how an indnetion could be 
characterised iti tertns of an inference to the continuation of 
previoLislv observed siiiii lari tics. His green-grue ” example 
showed tliat the saim: inductive process can cemfirm Two 
op[JOsite generalisations, Tnc debate about the nature and 
rational It y ol induci ion continues, 

*'Tbe so ca !lcd method of inductive inference is usually 
presenterl as proceeding from specific case to a general 
hypothesis of which each of the special cases is an 'instance^ 
in the sense that, it conforms to the general hypothesis in 
question, atifi thus constitutes confirming evidence for it, ”■— 
Hcmpel. Aspt:'i ts oj ExpiaTiatiafti 1965, p. 5. 

Induction, the problem of 

A prohlem originally formulated by Hume concerning 
the legitimacy of inductive inference, . Typically, induction 
infers from limited observation that some .As arc B to the 
conclusion that all As are B. But Itow can wc rationally 
accept that such an inference is valid? On what grounds can 
we claim that the conclusion thus reached is acceptable? The 
classic response to this problem is that the validity of 
inductive reasoning is based on the uniformity of nature. 
This principle of induction claims that the future will 
resernhlc :hc past, and hence a generalisation from observed 
cases IS a[i]dicah[e to unoliserved cases. But Hume argued 
that this principle can be justified only by induction and that 
tile justificativon of induction in terms of the principle thus 
involves vicious circiilarity, I he answer that Hume provided 
to the problem is that induction is not a rational inference, 
but arises from custom and hcibit. A si'eptical interpretation 
fd bis account argues that induction needs rational support, 
which ciisto.m and habit cannot provide. A naturalistic 
inierirretation of bis account claims that our inductive 
practice does not need any justification outside itst-lf or that 
custom and habit is al! the justification that we need. 

Recent generations of philosophers have also considered 
I he problem of induciioii. Relehcnbach claimed that induction 
is a meihotl of reaching posits or conjectures, rather than an 
inference. Popper held a sirrnlar view. Some philosophers try 
to deny that justification in terms of the uniformity of nature 
involve?; circularily, by distinguishing different levels of 
induction. Goodman has proposed a new riddle of induction, 
suggesting that an appeal to the uniformity of nature is 
empty without grounds for preferring some unifortnlries to 
others. Some philosophers, including Russell, have held on 
the grounds of the possibility of knowledge that the 
jusltficai Ion cif induction is <■;. pnitri. An influential response, 
i.niMalcd hy Srraw.son, suggests that the problen-j of induction 


Itiductiofi, the prubiem of 
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i!-’ gf^ric-r;:ted becfiu^r wt- assess inductive rea?iOiiiiij^ bv the 
^iftridainls of deductive reasonings when in frier each of them 
has it:v own standard. Inductive reasoning is tiefcasible 
rea^^oniog, that is reasoning which reaches conclusions that 
can he overturned by further evidence. 

" But whatever view we take of the problem of 
induction t it remains true iba!. fieing able to derive it from 
some accepted causal l^w is the strongest justification for 
believing ill tUe existence of any unobserved event. Ayer, 
/ he ifj tn l-'i;rsi>}-i a7\d Other 1963, f.n 2t)6. 

Induction by eiimination 

Also called eliminative induction or the method of 
elimination, a type of inductive reasoning whicli initially 
assumes several possible hypotheses for explaining the same 
pbennrnctior., and then el tininaies those which are countered 
by new evidence through the progress of observation and 
experiment. The remaining hypothesis is then taken to be 
correct. By this procedure we establish an affirmative 
cotic!i]s;on by rejecting all the rival hypotheses. The problem 
with this type of induction i.s that the number of competing 
liypoi besets might be indefinite and potentially infinite, and 
hence elimination docs not guarantee that the hypothesis 
surviving froni those considered is eorretu. Neither does it 
ensure that only one of a finite set of alternatives is correct. 
Induction by elimination contrasts with induction by 
enumeration winch mfc-rs a general conclusion by 

enumerating tiie particidar instances of that generalisation. 

**ThaT type oi inference in v/liicb one of the premises is a 
disjuncrion of several gvncral statement.s, the other premises 
ai c singular statements whicla refute all the membttrs of that 
disj unci ion e.xcepr one, and the conclusion i.s that only 
member of i he disfunetion which is not refuted by the 
singular premises, is termed induction by elimination." 

A jf]ukiew]z . Pragmatli- Logic . T?65 , p. 162. 


Indui tion by entmienition 

The init'i-once to a generalisation by the simple 
enumeration of the partmular instances of the gencraljsation. 
Wht-n we observe that. A^, A;;, A,. A„, all have a 

properly JA and that no as have been found not to Itave B, 
Vi^e infer that all As have the property of B. Induction by 
eniimeranon. also called enumerative induction is thought to 
be the fundamental form of inductive reasoning. It is non- 
df monstradve, and truth of the conclusion is not 

guaranteed. Different causal factors and different 

circunistance.s may lead other .-^s to lack the pro[ierty B. and 
hence there is always (he pc^ssibility of counter examples, 
b urt her more , so i enlists gcnerf..Jly have a hypotbE'sis before 
enu nu'-r/: 1 1 r ■ g its ms t a news . arid their active programiries 
expenmeutal testing go beyond mere enumeration. 'Induction 
hy enumeration is in contrast with induction by elimination. 
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Incftfibility 


“Iddurtron by eriumprariorL is any such inference ifi 
which a sratemoiit c^f ft pfcneral re#?ulari:y is accepred as rhe 
conclusion c:n the strength of accepting statemeius of 
parl.i(uj];Lr cases of the reguiarity. —Ajdukiewir7. Fmgftjatk 
Logic ^ 1960- p, 48. 

Induction by intuition 

Also called intuitive induction» inducUan w'hich mow-s 
front the ohserv^uion of a single fact or a fesv facts to general 
statenter.’s. The implicit universal is exhibited in rhe clearly 
known parriculars. This is the mctiiod of c-'^tabllshing 
propositions of restricted universality in^, philosophy, 
especially nt metaphysics. Ts science, the result of this 
iniuititut IS tested by further observation, lu duct ion hy 
intuition is an imporiant meaEit of forming hypotheses prior 
to testing them more systematically. 

‘"‘induction by intuitionT or ‘ imaginationb the 
dis covery of law' hy the cousTruction of new conttepfs on the 
basis of relatively few nhservarions and the confirming of the 
law by a great number of observations. -Frank. Philosophy 
oj SchUKt'- 1937, p. d ] 7. 

Inductive definition, soc recursive definition 


Inductivism 

A iltcory of science which holds tlinr scienrific 
knowledge consists of the laws or principles derived hy 
inductive canons from aocurnulfited facm. The knowledge 
grow.s if more lact.s arc. accarEtulated. The plausibility of a 
law tijcreases with the observed ntimbers of instances of the 
phenomenon cxplaiiujd hy that law. Accordingly whai 
scientists do is ro pile up relevant facts and generalise laws 
and princ!|.'Jc.s from tnenn Critics rd’ t.his thetmy of science 
claim tha: it ignores the* fui’-ciiort of theory and that its 
accoiinr of intelieciual discovery and creation is over¬ 
simplified. S'oine philosophers accept Popper’s criticism of 
inductivtsm wim if ihey also criticise his own falsificationisr 
theory of science. 

‘‘The real reason why induciivism is so wmong is that it 
i.s so unrealistic, it is an attempt to codify a more or less 
mythical conception of science. ” - Harre, The Philosophies 
of Scieni i'^ 1072, p. 47. 


Ineffability 

[from Latin; inefjabilis not expressible in words [| 
Many tnco log Ians and phiiosophers believe that (lod is 
beyond our description and conceptuftlisation, because human 
exi>eriencv is finite, and language has its limits. Some 
mt-tapl-Lysieinns claim that the first principle of existence or 
ultimate reality also resists any linguistic specificaTion, such 
as /darnb Form of the (dnod, and Plotinus’ One. 
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tLJciiMiy» Ssomr; things are' ineff^iblt? and can only he 
grasper! through niystical iiiTuition or revelation* There are 
also claims that works of art can convey what is ineffable by 
showing what cannot he said. but crirics argue that what 
cannot be said cannot be expressed in any other way. 

“Perhaps those who call the experience of whai. is 
beyond cxisttmee and non-existcnce ineffable merely mean 
that they Ci-.rinor adequately describe it to those who have not 
had it, Nozick* Philosophiad Pl.Tptanation.^ , 1981 i p. 

155, 

Inegalitariunhm. see egalitarianism 


Inequality 

Different holdings of what is advantageous or desirable 
by different individuals or groups in polirical, legal, social 
and economic areas. The main aim of egalitarianism is to 
reject any enforced policies leading to inequality, and to 
maintain that each individual or group has the equal rights to 
political participation and legal protection. F.galitarianism 
also tries Hi narrow tlie wealth gap between different 
individuals through welfare and taxation policies, Dowever, 
because we have natural difference.: in talent and merit, and 
Ix'cause the society and its economic system require a 
hierarchic organisation, it is unlikely that all sorts of 
inequalities can he eliminated. Accordingly, it becomes a 
matter of debate whether and to what degree a society is 
Justified in narrowing ineEjualiries. These debates focus on 
the relations between inequalities and liberty, efficiency) and 
justice, borne theorists reject the broad egalitarian consensus 
and argue that in many respects inequahiy is preferable to 
eq ij fliity. 

''ll :ran be of littlo praciicfil oonsequenoe rhat one regards 
incqurilily as bad —as many do- unless one is generally able 
in derartninc if one siiualion’s inequality is worse tban 
anoificr’s. " -Tenikin, Inequality, 19U3. p. 3. 


Inertia 

[from l.atin; inertia, idle, not having its own active 
tiowers, or unable to move itselfl For Aristotle, it is part of 
the iialurc nf molion that ir will come ro an end. Scholastics 
developed thus idea by claiming that il Ls the inherent 
lendctiey of terrestrial matter to be inert or sluggish. 
Descaries transformed the notion of inertia to mean the 
persi.stence of motion or'rest. Other things being equal, 
matter will continue in a state of uniform motion or rest and 
change only if externally affected. This is viewed as an early 
formuhtlion oj the Newtonian principle of inertia (the fir.st 
law of irmtion) , every body maintains its stale of rest, or of 
unihirtn motion in a straight line, unless it is compelled ro 
eltange thu! -'.atu- h.v fotce.s tmpo.st-tl upon it. 
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is a disposiiion in re.sisT changes to a body's - [^h S 1993 

state of motion or rest. " ■ Harre, of Nature ^ 1993, p- ^ 44 

44. 


Infallibility 

The impossibility of being mistaken. Some philosophers 
claim that, certain perceptual beliefs such as "I am in pain'' 
are infallible and therefore may serve as the basis for 
justifying other beliefs. But others argue that even in such 
cases mistakes are possible through applying the wrong 
concept to a given item. Questions of infallibility have been 
discussed with the related notion of incorrigibility. An 
infallible claims cannot be mistaken, while an incorrigible 
claim cannot be corrected and hence cannot he mistaken. 
Infallibility is also used for the view that it is impossible for 
knowledge to be wrong, A requirement that knowledge must 
be infallible would have the effect of excluding many 
legitimate questions from debate. Many philosophers do not 
think that this is acceptable, for it would reject all 
procedures liable to error and would radically narrow the 
scope of knowledge. 'The possibility of knowledge might 
vanish altogether because if fallibilisin is correct, even 
propositions that we take to be necessary truths are in 
principle open to error. The notion of the infallibility of 
knowledge can he traced to Plato’s philosophy and is one type 
of rationalist ideal. The idea that scientific knowledge should 
he infallible has been challenged by Popper’s claim that only 
when a theory can be falsified is it a real scientific theory. 

“ J hf; one feature which is common to all versions of the 
doctrine that knowledge implies infallibility js that, in order 
for the concept of knowledge to be applicable, there must noi 
be the possibility of error. ”-Evans, Krin^wledfi^ and 
JnJalUbihty. 197^, p. 32. 

Inference 

The procedure of drawing one stalerrimr (as a 
conclusion) from another statement or statements which 
have been established to be true or false. Inference is 
gentTally divided into deductive inference (from a genera] 
rule to a particular instance), and inductive inference (from 
particular data to a general rule), .^bdtictive inference is 
sometimes listed ms a third type of inference, but is more 
often regarded as a special case of inductive inference. The 
conclusion of deductive inference is necessary, while the 
cniiclusior; of inductive inference is probable. An argumcnl 
con.sists of at least one inference. Logic seeks to egtabli.sh the 
rule.s ni inference. .An inference is valid if it confortis.s to the 
given rules, and is invalid if it fails so to conform. “To 
infer" should he distinguished from “to imply", for 
implication can he a relation between pritpitsitiDUS 
themselves, while inference must involve the belief states of 
an epi.sremrc agent. 
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■" is a n^eihod by which we arrive a; new 

knowledge, and what, not psychological ahout it is the 
relarion w'hicli allows us to infer correctively. Russell, 
1 ntroditction to A^lathi^maticai Fh't.tosnphy ^ 1919j p. Id 9. 

Inference to the best explanation 

A kind of reasoning that is common in both daily life and 
scienct-H If we observe that a. b, c, * . - are true, and if there 
is a hypothesis H which can best explain all these cases, then 
it is probable that H is true. This \s a non-demonstrative 
deduction, sometimes called a hypothetical deduction. The 
confirmation of a scientific theory is essentially an inference 
ro the ht^sr explanation. This method of reasoning resembles 
the process that Peirce calls abduction. There are many 
discussions surroundii-ig this method of reasoning such as 
how lo make it precise, whether it is really different from 
inductive reasoning and what is the criterion for determining 
which of several competing hypotheses is the best. 

“Ihe standard presentation of the link between the 
empirical adequacy and truth of a theory is known as the 
inference to the best explarifition. Since it aims to exploit the 
truth conducive virtues of explanation it is most effectively 
applied to causal explanation. ” -Kosso, R^McItng thi.' Book of 
ISaturf, 1992* p* 98. 

Inferred entity, another term for metaphysical entity 


Infima species 

A determinate form of the lowest generality which docs 
not admit of any further differentiation. The things below 
Ai./;w« specie's are particular instances which are identical in 
specific nature. An injinto species is 1 he common and stable 
nature of a kind of thing and is therefore the object of 
dcfinitEcm and knowledge. In Aristotle^s CPiX'^oriesi an 
rnftma speaer. is .a secondary substance. In his Metaphysics^ 
its ontological status Is ambiguous, depending on whether 
one unJersTands it to be Identical with form and also on 
wTerher one understands primary substance to he universal 
form or particular form. But Aristotle claimed that an infim.a 
species cannot mark off one individual from another and that 
matter should be. the principle of individuation. 

“An infima species, or lowest sjiecie.s, if there can be 
such a thing, would be a sort without any distinct sub-son 
in sta mi a ling it. ”--howe, Kinds of Being. 1SS9* p. 40. 

Infinite and finite 

[from l.atin: m, not - Jiniee, to limit, to atop, 
lircrahy. not to have a limit or end, that Is, unlimited, 
boundless nr indeterminatefW,literally, to have a limit or 
end. Greek counterparts: apeiron, nnlitnited or 
undcTerm:ficd;/>(?ra,9,!imitJ A pair of concepts that is widely 
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Infinite rcf^ress argument 


in disciJiiiiiing the work!* God ^ ntat.iiemaiic'?; and apace 
and time. '['he concepts are used in metaphysical, 
theological. rnathematiral and logical discussions. 

The question whether the world is infinite or finite is 
one of the oldest questions of philosophy. The logical nature 
of infinity and finitude can he traced to Xeno of Elea’s 
paradoxes of motion. Attempts to solve these paradoxes have 
stimulated inquiry into the nature of these terras, Tn general, 
the (Greeks believed that the infinite is incomplete, 
imperfect 1 indetcrmirLate, and should therefore be put into 
the category of the bad, while the finite is complete- perfect 
and determinate and belongs to the category of the good. 
Aristotk: discussed these conceptions in detail in his Physics. 
For him. the world must he finite, and the infinite can only 
he potential, lire distinction between actual and potential 
infinity was revived in Cantor’s mathematics. 

Tn ( hristian philosophy, the omnipotent God cannot be 
finite, hut is an infimre and eternal being upon whom finite 
beings are dependent. Hence, contrary to thfi Greek notion, 
the infinite is seen as complete and perfect. The world is still 
finite., but it is conceived to be au imperfect rreatioir of the 
infinite (/od. 

Tdegel distinguished between bad infinity and true 
infinity. Flad infinity is an endless series, like a straight line 
with no end in either direction. It is simply negative and is 
distinct from the finite. True infinity Ls closely associated 
With the finite. Like a circle, it is finite but unbounded, A 
thing can lie infinite from One perspective, but finitf^ from 
another, Hege; believed that the finite involves negation or 
limitation and claimed that the infinite is associated with the 
negation of a negation. Tunit.e things have t.o depend on other 
things for their being, and their negation leads to another 
negation, producing an affirmati^m. 'The development of 
finite things is also the self-development of the absolute idea. 
In Hegel’s sense of being self contained and autonomous - the 
absolute idea ns the only real rme infinity, 

’'Dualisni, in putting an insuperable opposition between 
finite and infintie, fails to note the simple circumstance that 
the infinite is thereby only one of two, and is reduced to a 
particular, to which the finite forms the other particular. — 
Hegel, Aogm. sect. 95. 

Infinite regress argument 

An argument that occurs in many different branches of 
philosophy. An example from metaphysics may hv. ffiund in 
Plato who recognised that if there is one idea for many 
similar things, then when wc consider the idea together with 
these oiher things, we may require a further idea, and so on 
f.id injmitum. PJato’s famous Third Man argument is one 
version of this argument, Aristotle made use of an infinite 
regress argumciu in proving the existence of the unmoved 
iTJOvc-r. Hu oJaimed that if everything in motion, is moved by a 
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mover, there would be an infinite serie^s of movera, Sinee 
this IS intpoi^stble, there mufit be a unmoved mover. Aristotle 
filsn listed the Argument in ethin?! in seeking to show that if 

evt^ry rational action has a goal« there must be a final goal. 
An infinite regress argument is also used in epistemology. If 
we are to know a conclusion* we must know its premises, 
and to know the premises, we must seemingly know the 
premises of the premises ad infinitum. To avoid this infinite 
regress. it is claimed that there must be basic and non- 
demonstrable first principles or fcmndatioriH which ground the 
rest of our knowledge. 

"For it is impossible that there should be an infinite 
series of movements, each of which is itself moved by 
something else, since in an infinite series there is no first 
term.-’ -Aristorle* Physics, 256al8. 
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Infnrnuflf fallacy 

T1 le kind of fall acy which does not occur in the logical 
form or structure of an argument, but is committed in 
various other ways and can be identified through analysis of 
ns content and its context. Aristotle’s 5’o^/i.r:i-ficti^ 
Refutations was the first systematic study of informal 
fallacies, although many other forms were added by later 
authors. Aristotle divided all fallacies into those dependent 
on language (Larin: ifi diciionc) and those outside of 
language C l.atiri * extra dictionen ), Modern logic textbooks 
aircordingly generally divide informal fallacies into fallacies of 
anibiguiry and material fallacies. Fallacies of ambiguity arise 
from the ambiguiry of words or sentences in which 

ambiguous words occur, such as the fallacies of accent, 
amphiboly. equivocation, composition* division and 
secundum quitd. Material fallacies are due ro reasons other 
than the ambiguity of language and are further divided into 
the fallacies of relevance and insufficient evidence. The 
fallacy of relevance occurs in those arguments whose 

premises arc logically irrelevant to the truth of the conclusion 

and are hence incapable of establishing it. Many informal 
fallacies of this kind have a Latin name of the form 
arfrufnentum ad such as argumentum ad hcLculu-m. y 

argu?net\tum ad htumnemy argumentum ad ignorantiam * 
argument am ad misericarum , argumentum ad populum and 
argumentum ad verecimdiam. Other forms include the fallacy 
of the complex question, the genetic fallacy, ignoratia 
e/f'nrA; , petitio principii (begging the question), the slippery 
slope argument and the straw man fallacy. The fallacy of 
insufficient evidence occurs in those arguments whose 

premises ;irc- relevant to the conclusions but are not strong or 
good enough to establishing the truth of the conclusions, 
such as the false cause or post hoc fallacy and hasty 
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Informed consent 


]seIle^^lli^tlLi(;IK This dictionary has a single entry for each of 
ihe above fallacies* 

‘"Informal fallacies are frequently backed by some motive 
on the part of the arguer to deceive ihe reader nr listener. ”— 
Hurley < ("o7H:ise Introduction to Logic t 1982 j p, 71, 

Informal logic 

Also called logical pragmatics. Informal logic 
investigates the relations of implication arising from subject- 
matter tvords and the. contents of a discourse, h concerns the 
nature and function of arguments or assertions in natural 
language whose richness cannot he exhausted in formal logic. 
Informal logic is not as precise as formal logic and its findings 
are relarive to given contexts. Its major topics include 
matters such as incomplete patterns of arguments» 
conversational implicature, informal fallacies and rhetorical 
techniques for persuasion. In contrast, formal logic deals 
with semantic rather than pragmatic relationships, especially 
with the entailments arising from the formal or structural 
words of propositions. While formal logic regards argument 
as a set of propositions and examines their truth-value, 
informal logic deals with the use of propositions to carry out 
the various aims of dialogue in everyday reasoning. Informal 
logic takes account of the wider context of dialogue and seeks 
TO understand how we legitimately convince or persuade in 
^ea^sonable rliscourse. 

“Generally the theory of informal logic must be based on 
the concept of question-reply dialogue as a form of interaction 
between two participants, each representing one side of an 
argument, on a disputed question. Walton, Informal 

].Ogt.C, X, 

inrurined consent 

Informed consent is :i moral requirement in medical 
ethics. In the process of medical treatment, competent 
patients are entitled to be informed in understandable 
language of the benefits of the treatment, its po.ssiblc risks, 
and the alternative methods of treatment. No treatment 
should be given without the patienlG voluntary consent on 
the basis of the information provided. The argument in 
support of this requirement is that a patient is in principle 
autonomous and self-determining. Patients have the right to 
rcftj.se to allow their body vo he touched. It is in the intercsT 
of the patiem.s to participate in the process of making 
significant decisions affecting them lives. The problem vs that 
knowing a diagnosis that patients prefer not to know does not 
necess.'^irdy serve their he&t interests, 

"The idea of 'informed consent’ is based on the notion of 
autonomy . . . Autonomy rests on rationality. It is difficult to 
acr rationally in the ,absence of relevant information. It is on 
th(^ basis of benefits, risks and alternatives that wc formulate 
reasons for a course of action. '—Tee, Aaw atid Mornlu 
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198^1. p. 154 . 

[ntifite iclt:as 

Thcrt^ aro sf^vt.rfv! vievv'i? regarding the conception of 
inn<ne idca.^. One takes them to be the ideas which are. nor 
derived from experience Vjut which originate m the mind 
itself. Another holds that t.hey are ideas which are 
ptjietiiially inherent in the mind at birth and are brought, out 
by expertcnce which renders them manifest in some way. 
Still another regard.s them as ideas which we have an innate 
disposition to form. The concept has a long history. It can be 
traced to Phiro’s t.heory oi recollection. and bei'omes a 
pivoiEil issue in the debate between rationalism and 
empiricism in the seventeenth and eighteetith centuries, with 
Descertes and Leihniz defending innate ideas and Locke and 
Ihime attacking thenr. The debate led to Kant’s view that 
Our understanding has u priori cat.egories which are 
prererptisites for the organisation of experience. The notion 
was revtt.rillsed in this century by Clhomsky who claims in hi.s 
analysis of the human linguistic capacity chat human heings 
have an innate universal grammar wirhm them which is ihe 
precondition of language acquisition. 

‘T did . . . observe that there are certain thoughts within 
me which neither came to me from external objects mm were 
determined by my will, bur which came solely from the pow¬ 
er of thinking within me: .sc I applied the term ‘innate^ to the 
ideas or notions which are the forms of these thnughr.s in or¬ 
der to distinguish them from others, which I called ’adventit¬ 
ious’ or ‘made up’, '’—Descartes, l^hilosophital Writings (l.ra ■ 
ns. Nottingham, et ai), 1985* T, p. 303. 


Inner observation, see inner perception 


Inner perception 

Franz Lrentano claimed that there are two kinds of 
human perception, external perception through the sense 
organs and inner or internal perception that is the awareness 
of menial activity present m us. While the object of external 
perception is a physical phenomenon, in particular sensible 
quaJities. the object of inrernal perception is o mental 
phenomenon, including presentations, judgement.s and act.s 
of will, According to llreiitano, internal perception i.s the 
basis of psychology. Internaj perception is further 
characten.sed as being immediate, infallible and. self evident. 

J creeption here rra.nsLaTes the derman word 

Wahrnrhwuii^ , which luerally means to take something to he 
true. Brentano claims that internal perception is perception 
in this rtud sense of the word. Internal perception differs 
from internal observation or introspection. While 
inirospcciion directs full attention toward a phenomenon to 
gain a firm grasp of it, inner perception does not observe and 
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(Joes flat rake one’s own menial activity as its object. For 
example* anger ia a kind of internal perception, bur when an 
angry person observes his own anger, it will diminish. 

‘^Nok^, however, that we said that inner perception 
[ Wahrnehfnung J and not introspection, i, e. inner 
observation [ B^’ob^rhiung ], constitutes this primary and 
essential source of psychology.^'—Brentano, Psychology 
jrom av Empirical Standpoint (tr. McAlister) , 1973, p. 29. 

Inner process 

Me ntal phenonu.ma such as meaning, understanding, 
rememhering. chinking and knowing arc widely considered to 
be inner processes. They are within the mind, private, 
incorporeal, invisible, although they have a place in time and 
some have a temporal extent, Tn Cariesian dualism, which 
contrasts the public physical world with the private mental 
world, these mental phenomena are ascribed to the mental 
realm and at best have parallel phenomena in the physical 
world. Wittgenstein characterizes this traditional dualism in 
terms of inner./outer", but believes that this dichotomy 
itself is problematic. Ry taking the mind as a world of mental 
entities, states, processes Or events, it has already 
considered the mind as something similar to the physical 
world. According to Wittgenstein, mental phenomena such 
as inner processes are actually not a realm at all. They 
should be explained in terms of the grammar of expressions 
for mental phenomena, a basic feature of which is that “an 
inner process^ stands in need of outward criteria". Hence, 
inner process^, traditionally understood, is not a suitable 
term to describe the mental phenomena it was employed to 
describe, for these ‘‘pl^^riomena" are actually not processes. 

“What we deny is that the picture of the inner process- 
gives us the correct idea of the use of the word ho remem¬ 
ber’. Whttgenstein, Philosophical IrvucsUgations 3D5. 

Inner sense 

A distinction between outer and inner sense depends 
upon the scholastic distinctiors between external sen.se.s, such 
fis touch and vision, and internal senses, which are directed 
toward the stares of the mind itself. Kam considered these to 
be two distinct types of sensibility. We use outer sense to 
represent to ourselves objects outside us and inner sense to 
make our own representations the objects of our thought. 
Kant further distinguished form and matter in both outer and 
inner sense. The form of outer sense is space, through which 
external objects are organised in terms of shape, magnitude 
and muiLial relations, h'he form of inner sense is time, 
through which representations of our inner stare and the 
immediate condition of inner appearances are determined. 
Kant emphasised that inner sense is noi the pure 
apperception of the cogUo. for the former is psychological 
and receptive, while the latter is transcendental and the 
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spentv^iTieous ;^curce ef synthesis^ 

Alrnough outer sense and inner sense are indispensable, 
the latter is more fundamental because all representations, 
whether their objects are internal or external, belong to 
inner sense- AH sensory states are mediated by it. Thus the 
real contrast is not between outer and inner sense, but 
between outer and inner sense taken together and inner sense 
alone. 

‘*I:iFier sense, liy means of which the mind intuits itself 
or Its mner state, yields indeed no intuition of the soul itself 
as an object; but there is nevertheless a determinate form 
[namely, time] in which alone the intuition of inner states is 
possible, and everything which belongs to inner 
determinations is therefore represented in relations of 
time. —Kant , Critique of Pure. A23, 
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Innocence, see guilt 




Inscrutability of reference 

Also referential inscrutability, a collateral thesis of the 
indeterminacy of translation. Traditionally, meaning and 
reference are closely associated and even inseparable- In 
attacking this assumption, Quine claims that in a 
hypothetical native language the reference of general terms is 
objectively and behaviaurally inscrutable. For example, we 
have no objective reason for deciding that ^gavagai” refers to 
rabbits Instead of undetached rabbit parts. This relation 
lietween ns and a remote native language can also be applied 
TO my understanding of my neighbour's linguistic behaviour. 
Quine concludes that the referents of terms and the range of 
quantifiers are not determined by physical or behavioural 
facts. Absolute questions of reference are meaningless, and 
re fere [ice can only be relative lo a'co-ordinate system. 

'■ I be couc.Iusion 1 draw is the. inscrutability of reference. 

I 0 say what objects someone is talking about is to say no 
more than how we propose to translate his terms into ours; 
we are free to vary the decision with a proxy function. ”— 
Quine, Theorie.'i and 7'hinf{S f 19S1, p. 20. 

Insotubilia^ the term used by medieval loghdans for 
paradoxr-s 

In^ititutinnal theory 

A theory of art dfweloped by the American philosopher 
Creorge Dickie, based on Danto’s notion of an artworld. The 
theory claims that an artwork is an artefact which possesses 
the status of a candidate for appreciation. This status is 
conferred by a suitable representative of a formal social 
itistituTion * that is, the artworld. Accordingly, any artefact 
can be a work of art so long as it is admitted by the artworld. 
In other words , art is the consetpicnce of social agreement 
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Insjuumentalism 


rather than hfiving intrinsic aesthetic features* In a later 
version * Dickie claims that a work of art is an artefact 
created for presentation to a group of persons (the artworld 
public ) who are prepared to some extent to understand 
artworks. In contrast to the imitation theory, which 
emphasises the relation between art and its subject matter, 
and the expression theory* w-hich stresses the relation of an 
artwork to its creator* the institutional theory focuses on the 
established practice of art and it is appreciation. The theory 
has the advaruage of highlightinf^ the social context rhrou gh 
which art is generated and provided with properties that are 
not directly exhibited to the senses* Critics of the theory 
point out that its definition of art is circular* for it explains 
art in term.s of an arrworld and explains the artworld in terms 
of the artefacts it recognises as art. In addition* critics claim 
that the theory cannot properly establish the criteria by 
which the artworld confers upon artefacts the status of 
candidate for appreciation, 

■'The institutional theory of art concentrates attention on 
the nonexhibited characteristics that works of art have in 
virtue ot being embedded in an institutional matrix which 
may he called ‘ the artworhT and argues that these 
characteristics are essential and defining. ”—Dickie, Art and 
the A(!stheiii <> 197-1* p. 12* 

Institutional violence, see structural violence 


instrumentalism 

An ftfrcolJiiT of the nature of scientific theory, holding 
that scientific theory does not esiahlish the existence of 
things and so can be neither true or false. Wc judge a theory 
noi in Terms of its Truth or falsiTy, but in terms of its 
usefulness. Scientific theory is nothing more than a useful 
tool or instrument for research. The position was first 
expressed in the pref.ace to Copernicus' book De 

Kex’olutirmibus with the aim of .avoiding conflict with religion., 
orthodoxy by claiming that his heliocentric theory was not to 
be- regarded as true, hut merely as a tool. Insrrumentalism 
was developed by IScrkcley and Mach and became a major 
fnrmubition of anti-realism. Pragmatism in general i.s 

instnimenlalist through ins claim that all ideas are 

teleological or instrumental and its emphasis on the 

continuity between action and judgement- (fne 
version of instrumentalism , associated with John newey’.s 
pragmatism, is based on the theory of evolldton. Dewey 
argued iliar ideas, concepts and propositions tire all cools or 
instrument.s for organising human experience and predicting 
future consequences. The existence of ideas i.s bound up with 
the praciieal needs of life, bir preferred to call lliia theory 
rxperlmenralism. Oiticism of instrumentalism is that it fails 
to distinguish real belief from acceptance in an 
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instrun-jt.'lUillisi spirit and fails to distinguish an 

^ipistnmniogical acf:ount of the possession of knowledge from 

an aoeount of the application of knowledge. 

Instrumentalism means a behaviouristic theory of 
thinking and knowing. It means that knowing is literally 
something which we do; that aiaalysis is ultimately physical 
and active; and meanings in their logical qaality are 

standpoints, attitudes and methods of behaving toward facts, 
and Thau active experimentation is essential to 

verification. —Dewey, tt? E.T.pt^rimfinf.aI A/jg-h■, 19i&. 

p, 33k 

Integrity 

In an ordinary sense, honesty ot heing upright. In 
coiUemporary ethics it is emphasised by Bernard Williams as 
fi fundamental value underlying ethical behaviour. It means 
wholeness or harmony of oneself, that is a virtue which 
integrates various parts of life under the guidance of the 
central value or principle which one has chosen and to which 
oriels iite is committed. It is consistency and continuity 
across the various dimensions of one’s life and hence amounts 
to moral identity. Integrity involves tfie relation between the 
agentk sense of self and action. Persons of integrity are loyal 
to their chosen moral principles, which are in turn central to 
their self-understanding. Their actions and decisions flow 
*rom these internal attitudes, principles and convictions. 
They are unwilling to yield them even in the face of great 
pressure. Opposed to integrity is the state of self-dividcdnc.ss 
or disintegration. Plato in his Republic argued that justice is 
the harmony of soul, and this harmonious state is precisely 
ihe state of integrity. One of Williams’ major criticisms of 
utilitarianism is that it cannot account, for human integrity, 
for in some situation.s an action may have the best 
consequences but may violate a moral principle that the agent 
endorses. Tf we should act in accordance with the 
rcquiremeritr. of utilitarian calculation, we might have to 
abandon the principles to which we are committed, and thus 
alienate our actions from our beliefs, 

, . , we are partially at least not utilitarians, and cannot 
regarfi our moral feelings merely as objects of utilitarifin 
value ... [d _o come to refer to those feelings from a purely 
utilitarian point of view, that is to say, as happenings outside 
one’s moral self, is to lose sense of one’s moral identity; to 
lose, in the most literal way, one’s integrity. " -Williams, in 
Ufilitariiimiirfi Ror and Against, 1973, p, 103. 

Intelltctual love 

In Spinoza’s philosophy, the only love with a privileged 
sianis. In contrast to ordinary, non-intellectual love for 
visible .end tangible things, intellectual love arises from the 
intuitive knowledge, that God is the cause of all things, a 
knowledge W'hich involves peace of mind, Intellectual love is 
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directed towardj? an eternal and infinite thing, and is itself 
unmmgled with any sadness, The human ntind shotihl seek 
for ii with -aW its strength. In a sense, imelieetuai love is 
simply an expression of the love of wisdom, that is 
philosophy, Spinoza also ascribes it ro God himself, God has 
a kind of self-love which is identical with God’s love for man 
and man’s love for God, It is a state of joyful self- 
knowledge. 

"'rhe Intelleciual love of God which arises from the third 
kind of knowledge- is eternal.”—Spinoza, Kthtc^; f V, 
Proposition 33. 

Intellectlial synthesis, see synthesis (Kant) 


Intellectual virtue 

At'COrding to Aristotle, virtue is related lo son! rather 
than hotly, and the human soul includes a part which has 
reason in itself ami another part which is non-rational but 
obeys the rational part. He divided virtue into two kinds: the 
excellence of the exercise of the rational part is intellectual 
viriue. and the excellence of the exercise of the non-rational 
part is Cihical virtue, also called excellence of character or 
moral virtue, Kchical virtue has another dimension, because 
ir is cultivated out of social custom and habit. In 
i\'icomarh^an Ethics', hook vi, Arisiotle discussed various 
forms cd intellectual virtue, including technical wisdom 
f craft, {(‘chne), theoretical wisdom (science, ), 

wisdom isopbrn}, understanding (. 7toiiS ), and practical 
wisdom (■ phronf^sis). .Aristotle claimed that contemplation, 
as the activity that expresses theoretical wisdom, is the route, 
to grcairst happiness, hut he also suggested that a happy life 
should promote all virtues, flow to reconcile these two 
iiiconsistenr notions of happiness (cudaimonia) has been a 
matter of continuing controversy. Practical wisdom as a type 
of mtelleciual virtue is concerned with good and bad and is 
intrinsic also to ethical virtue. 

InteilectLial virtue arises and grows mostly from 
teaching, and hence needs experience amd time, -Aristotle, 
Nicomaehcan Ethics , 1103a 1 ,G 

Intellect's 

Lhatiiii intellect, mind, from the. verb intetic^cre, 
inter, between f lejpere, collect, choose] Any power or act 
of the mind, including the capacity for undersTandttig and the 
fittjvity of f!urrent cimscious thought. The exercise of 
intellect, which differentiates humans from animals, is 
expies^cfi especially in the use of language. Intellect also 
specifically includes acts of intuition. As a power of 
apprehension. ]udgiiig and reasoning, it is a part of the mind 
which contrasts with the will, our capacity for appetite, 
de.sire, choice and action. Echoing Aristotle’s dierinetton 
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Intelligible object 

beiwt^ttn active reasor. and passive reason + Aquinas 
distin^Liished between intf^lLectus pos&ibilis C possible or 
receptive ntind) and int.eUectits agenfi (active mind). Active 
mind directly knows material things which exist outside the 
mind. These things are only potentially known j but active 
mind is the power to make them actually intelligible and 
provides an object of thinking for itself. Receptive mind is, 
on the other hand, a capacity for attending to what we have 
acquired through active mind. 

*'The human intelleci i.intellt^-c.hts) does not immediately, 
in first, apprehending a thing, have complete knowledge? 
rather, it first apprehends only one aspect of the thing— 
namely, its "whatness, which is the primary and proper object 
of the intellect- and only then can it understand the 
properties, accidents and relationships incidental to the 
things* essence. **—Aquinas, Summa Theotogiae., la, 85, 5, 

Intelligible object, see intelligible world 


Intelligible world 

^hatiri! ?nundits int^Uigibtlis, in contrast to mundus 
sensible world j Tor Kant, the sum total of 
nounieno or things-in-themselves , which are, as members of 
this world, also called intelligible objects, The intelligible 
world IS conceived to be an essentially rational world which 
we can :hinh through pure reason* Although this world is 
thinkable, we do not know' it and cannot even prove whciher 
■such a world exits* but as a moral world , a kingdom of 
ends, it is an area where the moral law is applicable, and its 
main object is freedom. As space and time are the forms of 
the sensible world, freedom is held to be the form of the 
intelligible world. There is much controversy over the 
meaning atid justification of all of these Kantian [dainis. 

" I he mundun inf.elhgihdts [intelligible worlds is nothing 
but the general concept of a world in general , in which 
abstraction is made from all conditions of its iiituiti[in, and 
inference to which, therefore, no synthetic prtiposirion, 
either affirma:ivc or negative, can possibly he asserted. ” -- 
K a n t. ('rii i q i’ qf P ure Reasan , A 4 3 3 / B 4 6 2, 

Intension 

Whai a term ntcans, or the sum of properties 
comprehended in a term. It is a synonym of connotation and 
Frege's sense, in contrast to extension which is a synonym of 
denotation or reference. In the Port Royal Logic 

introduced the distinction between extension and 
comprehension; ynd later Sir William Tlamiltoii replaced 
comprehension by intension, J. S- Mill replaced this 
distinction with one between denotation and connotation, 
liuension is the characteristic which determines the 
appiicabilily of a term, while extension is the set of objects to 
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which a term is applicable. Different terms with different 
intensions* such as “unicorn” and “centaur", can have the 
same extension, in this case because there are no unicorns 
and th ere are no centaurs* Take care ro distinguish 
’intension" from “intention". 

The distinction between intension and extension has 
been applied to predicates* singular terms, sentences and 
cajiitexts. Following Frege, the extension of a sentence is its 
truth value, while its intension is the thought or proposition 
that it expresses. An exten^stonal context allows an 
expression to be replaced by any expression with the same 
extension without changing the truth value of the sentence in 
which it occurs. Replacing an expression in an intensional 
context by an expression with the same extension risks 
changing the irutb value of the sentence in which it occurs. 
Many philosophers try to understand the use of intensional 
contexts , while others try to eliminate their use. 

“Tn logic, the totality of the characteristics of a concept, 
is called its * intension'." —.Schlick, G&neral Theory of 
Kmnvled0 p. 20. 

Intensionul logic 

Formal logic is generally concerned with inference on the 
basis of the extensions of the concepts, predicate expressions 
and propositions employed and is hence sometimes called 
extensional logic. It proposes that if two expressions have 
the same extension and denotation, then they are 
interchangeable without changing the truth-value of the 
propositions in which the expressions occur. But this is not 
true of propositions containing propositional attitudes 
(expressed in forms such as “a bfdievcs that p’% supposes 
that p and a asserts that p") and propositions containing 
modal terms such as necessarily or possibly. In such contexts 
tliese expressions are referentially opaque. Intentional logic 
has been developed to deal with inference strictly upon the 
meaning or intension of the concepts, predicate expressions 
and propositions. It is based on Fregc^s distinction of sense 
and reference, and its major practitioners include Frege, 
Russell, L.'hurch and Anderson. 

“In the formal semantics of intentional logic, suppose 
we take a definite description to designate, in each world, 
the object which satisfies the description, ” —Kripke. 

Na 7/’i It !g Neef! , 1980, p. .346. 

Intensionalism 

in philosophy of language, the claim that in natural 
languages there are relationships at an independent level of 
semantic structure that determine the denotations and truth- 
conditions of expressions and that they cannot he reduced to 
the relatioiisfiips at any other level of semantic structure. 

fc. 

This [iosnion, -nrhirli is proposed by Frege and Church, 
suggesls that sense determines reference, hut it i.s challenged 
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by Quine’s atT.ack on ihe an?>lytic / i^ynther.ie disiinution. 
Iniensionalisni is o[jposed by extensionaiism, which rejects 
intensicjrifij loj^ic and proposes that we should translate all 
statemtfiTs containing iritensional notions into statements 
containing only eK.ienEional terms. Recently, a weaker 
version of irit.enaionalism has lieen developed. Tt distinguishes 
between type-reference Creferring expressions as the words 
and phrases of a language) and token-reference (referring 
expressions as utterances or inscriptions of the words and 
phrases that are produced in ihe use of language). The 
weaker version then claims that sense determines type 
reference, but not loken-referenoe, 

'Tntcnsionalistn claims that there is a sense as well as 
reference 1 that sense can be complex, and that as a 
consequence of sense inclusion, there is a special form of 
iiecessiiy, truth, analyticiiy, and a special form of valid 
inference, analytic cntailmenl, ” —Kat2 , Cogu^tion^, 1986* 

p- :^ 2 . 


Intensive magnitude, see extensive inagtiitiide 


Intention 

A state of mind directed towards action. An action 
characterised ns intentional is done with a certain intention. 
Anscomhe’s Intantion (1957) led to important debates by 
asking what the relation is lieiween intention as a state of 
mind and as a charainerisation of aciion. Intention is not 
desire, for what one intends is what one can achieve, while 
one may desire anything. Nor is intention belief because, 
unlike belief* intention cannot be judged to be true or false. 
A traditional approach reduces intention to desire and belief. 
Qnc intends to do something because one desires this thing 
and believes that one can achieve it* This reductionist 
approach has been much criticised recently. Alternatively, 
some characterise intention as a distinct psychological 
attitude over and above de,sire and belief, but what this 
attitude IS has not been explicated. Davidson developed tin 
evaluative notion of intern ion according to which to intend to 
do something is to evaluarc this conduct as the best* M, 
hrarman offers a plan notion of intention according to which 
iiitenuon is the crucial ingredient in the notion of plan. A 
distinction berween direct intention (what one intends to do 
directly) and oblitpie intention (the foreseen consequence of 
the directly intended action) can be traced hack to Bcntham, 
If an intention is directed at a present action, it is called 
action-related, and if it is directed at a future action, it is 
called future directeih Another dispute concerns bow these 
two kinds of intention arc related. The jjrohlem of intention 
IS intertwined with many important issues ,such as practical 
reasoning, deliberation, volition, weakness of the will and 
action and is a major theme in the philosophy of mind. 
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'‘Ariel we may be inclined to say that intention’ has a 
different sense when we speak of a man's intentions 
simplieiler—i. e. what he intends ro dc and of hts intention 
in doing or proposing something—what he aims at in it. But. 
in fact it us implausible to say that the word is equivocal as it 
occurs in these different eases.'” —Anscombe, IrUantiOfiy 
]9o7. p. 1. 

Jntenltnnal fallacy 

A term introduced by W. K. Wimsati and VI, Ch 
Beardsley in i9i6, referring to the view that in interpreting 
and evaluating a work of art, particularly a literary work, we 
should mainly appeal to the author’s intention in (Tearing the 
work, that is the plan or design in the aurhor^s mind. 
'Wimsatt and Beardsley regarded this view as a fallacy 
because the author’s tiitention and the work of art aTe two 
distinct entities. The authorhs private intention can be 
reliably grasped only through the statement of the author, 
but this kind of statement is another text open for 
interpretfitionH \ he work of art is public and has properties 
open to inierpretation and assessment whatever the author’s 
intention. The critics of art i^hould be concerned with the 
artwork itself, rather than the author’s mind, which is 
irrelevant to the critical assessment of the work. Hence, the 
intentional lallacy can be classified as a. fallacy of irrelevance. 
Opponents of the notion of the intentional fallacy argue that 
the sharp distinction between private minds and public 
artworks depend on jin outmoded conception oi mind. Some 
argue that every artwork is open to multiple interpretations, 
hither w^e must use the author’s intention to help chose 
among interpretations or we must accept that there is no such 
thing as the corrrect interpretation of a work of art, 

*' Intentional fallacy. . . occurs when the arri.st’s 
iritcntions arc given decisive say over the nature of the 
artwork. —Sorenson, Thought K.T.p€n.m^,nt, 1992, p. 133. 

Intenlional ine\t<itence, see intentionality; mental phenomenon 


Intentional i^tance 

A term introduced by Daniel Dennett. In explaining an 
entity, we appeal either ro its actual state determined by its 
law of nalure. or to its designed programme. To opt for the 
first is TO adopt the physical stance and to choose the. second 
IS to adopt the design stance. But if the entity is too complex 
to be analysed properly by these stances, such as a person or 
a rhess-playtng computer, we need to adopt an intentional 
stance, which presupposes that the entity is a rational and 
conscious agent (whether or not it actually is soj, and then 
predict what u will do given the beliefs and information we 
ascribed to it. Dennclt claims that in terms of this stance wc 
may be able rr; reconcile the views of a system as a 
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responsible and free agent, and as a complex of physical 
parts. An entity that is a proper object of the intentional 
stance might be called an intentional system, 

“There is a third stance one can adopt toward a system, 
and that is the intentional stance . . , In the case of a chess 
playing computer one adopts this stance when one tries to 
predict its response to one's move by figuring out what a 
good or reasonable response w^-ould be, given the information 
the computer has about the siiiiaiion. ■” —Dennett, 
Hrainstormi <, 197S, p. 238. 

Intentionn] system, see intentional stance 


[ntentionaiity 

.A characteristic feature of mental and lingm^^tic states 
according lo which they have an object or content and are 
thus about something, "rhe problem of inr.entionality is 
explicitly formulated in Plato’s Th.ea(!tetu^ with the question 
how we can think about things which are not. The term was 
introduced in modern philosophy by Hrentano, as the 
fundamental cliaracteristic of a mental act or consciousness, 
that is its directedness towards objects and its reference to a 
content. Brentano characterised this feature in terms of 
intentional inexistence C cxistencc-in-mind or immanent 
objectivity) because the objects of consciousness need nor 
exist and some, like the round square, cannot exist. 
Intentionally is conceived as a relation between a mental act 
and an object or content, which is posited as the Terminus of 
a mental act. However, although intentionaiity is directed 
towards some object or content, that object need not exist 
and that content need not he trueu Accounting for this 
feature of intentionaiity has become a deeply perplexing 
philosophical issue, Brentano’s student Mcinong posited an 
elaboraic array of unusual entities as objects of intentionaiity 
as a result of his distinction between the character of an 
objeci and its being, RusselTs theory of descriptions 
attempted to eliminate this ontohigical proliferation. 

Husserl took the notion of inientionaliTv from Hrentano 
and turned it into an essential notion of phenomenology. For 
him, the intentionaliiy of mental acts does not entail that 
they must have objects. The directedness of an experierii'c is 
an intrinsic feature, which docs not require us to posit an 
entity to he an object towards which it is directed. For 
Husserl, noem.ai.a give a mental act ils directedness and 
meaning. Husserl’s study of inienrionality has had great 
influence upon philosophy of language and of mind. 

Contemporary logic distinguishes betw-een intentional 
and non-inientional verbs. ;\s a matter of logic, intentional 
verbs, like “to cJcsire” ur “to believe”, do not require the 
existence of their objects or the truth of their content 
whereas non-intentional verbs, including mental verbs like 
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“to perctive’' or *'lo know”, do rtc^uire thc^ exisTeinct: ot tlitr^ir 
objerti^ or the truth oi rheir content. Some philosophers 
follow Quine in seekini^ to rediire e>r eliminaTe inteEuiona^lity 
from our account of the world. 

We undLersrarid under mtent.ionality the unique 
peculiarity of eKperienr^es ' ru be the consciousness of 
some.thingh ” Husserl, fJcris (tr. Kersten), 1982, p. 228. 

lute ractif mis m 

A diiaust jiosition claiming that although mind and body 
are two separate substances, they causally affect one 
another. 1 he mind and the body are two independent things, 
but throughout life they interact with each other, 
liitcracrionism contrasts with another dualist poaition, 
paralleHsm, which denies any causal relationship between 
mind and body. Descartes appealed to the pineal gland as the 
locus of mind body interacrifui. The difficulties wdth his 
accoum led many of his followers to parallelism, 
Interactionism iy compatible with eoinmon sense. However, 
if mind affects body, it must be through the brain, yet many 
scientists argue that physiology has not found any non¬ 
physical causation in the activity of the brain, (.lihera claim 
that we cannot understand the workings of the bratn without 
introducing mental states within our theoretical framework. 

lnterat:tionism, in the mild sense, is the proposition 
that some material events occasion niental events and vice 
versa. --John Wisdom, Frohlt^.ms of Mind and Matter^ 
p. !08. 

Internal point of view 

hor Hart , law is a union of primary rides and sccoridary 
rules. ,'\s in other rule-governed games, there can be two 
atlirudes toward rules. First, one can take the rules merely 
as objects ot ofiservation and judgement, without accepting 
them. This is called the external point of viewu Tn contrast, 
the second altitude is to treat oneself as a participant in the 
legal system and to appeal to these rules for guidance in one’s 
own life, taking them as standards for making crilicisnist 
demands anti acknowledgcment.s. From the external ptunt of 
view, one wdl make statemeius such as ^Tn Clountry X they 
recognise as law . . . whatever the legislature enacts. . . 

1 his is an external statement. From the internal point of 
vifww one will make statements such as "It is the law’ 
ihat. . . This is an imcrnal statemem. 

For it is possible to be concerned with the rules, either 
merely as an observer who does not himself accept them, or 
as a mem lie r of the group which accepts and uses them as 
guides lo condiiof. We may call these respectively the 
^exrernal’ and the internal points of view’.” - Hart, The 
Co?ii:i>p}. of 11)61, p. 86. 
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Interniil property, see n^hr fKant3 


Internal questions 

,\L'('orc!ing to C<Mnap * philosophical problems cojicerniri^ 
the exisler^ce of entities (ran he r.rnaled as frit her internal or 
tMtcrrif-l. Internal questions arise within a given conceptual 
framework and are settled by applying the (rriteria whi<r[i the 
framework system supplies. Within the language of that 
framework* internal questions have the form ‘“Are there 
K’s?'*. "FA* being ihe term for the relevant kind of entity. 
Such questions can ret'eive an arialytii’al ansv/cr, whilst 
questituis of the form “Are there E^s conforming to such and 
such conditions?^’ can be settled either factually or 
analytically. External fj lies lions cannot be settled within a 
framework, hut rather concern the status rind legitimacy of 
the framework itself. 

The problems of existence raising internal questions 
should not. he subject to dispuie, for it is obvious that theri^ 
are such things as physical objects, numbers or fictional 
characrers* 'The reason that they arc so debateiJ is- that they 
have been treated as external questions- CArnap suggests 
that such ontological rjuestions should be irirerpreted as 
quest ions about a decision whether (5r not to accept a 
language containing expressions for ibese particular hinds of 
entily. The distinction between interrifi] and external 
questions is cballengfvi as arbitrary, but is defended bv 
.'\yeT. 

"Quesuons of the existenc'e of cfmtain enti:if;s of the new 
kind within ihe framework, we call theni internal questions; 

. . . questions concerning the exi.stencc or reality of the system 
ol etniiies as a whole, I are j called external fjucHtions-*’ — 
Carnap, M art rung and ATcc /j: y , p. 206 . 

Internal relation 

An internal rehilion affects the nature of the related 
terms, for the relation is itself a (‘onstitinive part of the 
essemre of the objects related. A thing which fails to possess 
this relation could not be what it is, just as it cannoL fail to 
possess any of it.s essential properties. An internal relation is 
contrasted to an externa: relation, which belongs w 
individuals aeoidcntally. An individual may have or lack an 
externsl relation depending upon contingent cireuntstances, 
bur neither state will affect Us nature because the e.xterrial 
relation is not a constituent of its related terms. Bradley i.s 
usually taken to hold a doctrine of internal relations 
according to which every object is internally related to all 
other objects and none is independent. As a result, reality is 
a connected totality, and everything can be deduced from the 
others. Since the relation (T knowing and being kiU^Wn is also 
iriter:\al. the nature of reality can be inferred from the nature 
of kt-ov/iedgr--. This becomes ihe main target ejf Moore and 
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Inft'rnalism 


Kijsstill in their triticistn of Absolute Idealism and in Mea-re 
rJi^m’s LfLiicism of Koyce, Russell idenrifies the doctrine of 
internal roUitu'infi with monism, lit contrjist i he identifies his 
own logical atomism, which allows only external relations, 
with pluralism. For Wittgenstein, internal relations are 
logical relations. 

‘"An internal relation is a relation which forms part of 
die desejipnon of a particular, svich that the particular 
would* ?is h wore, lose its identity if it ceased to stand In this 
rLdation to sonie other particular. Pap, FJe?r>(^.nts of 
A. fiiilyJ:ii. J 7n7 0^Cipky, 1949, p. 2 0 8* 

internalism 

theory of epistemic justification which claims that the 
juruificatiori of onc'^s Ijeltef is deterinined by one’s actual or 
poiential awareness of the correct cognitive process which 
generrites and sustains the given belief. Accordingly, 
justification is a function of one’s internal states; one’s 
perceptual stales, memory states and so on. This has been a 
major trend since Descartes, who identifies justification with 
having a reason for thinking that the belief is true. According 
to this iheory the juKtificatLOii of a belief is determined 
entirely }>y subjective characteristics, ignoring external 
factors, and i? therefore opposed tc^ e.xternalism. In the 
philosopny of language, internalism refers to the positifm 
whicl'i dcTiles tliat to under.and' a sentence is to understand 
Us trtuh condition, holding instead that the meaning of a 
sentence is its use. 

1 A ! justificat ion miiiit always- tak,: tht? form of a 
cfmvinctrig series of reasons available to the knower- In 
rotiremporarv eplatcmolofjy. this is called ‘internalism’. The 
eaTcrnalisr, hy coniraax. insists that a belief can he justified 
even though the knower is ignorant of that justification. *’ 
Mi-iddy. Rfcjiif.ni Tn Mctlheinaticjt lllSO* p- 73. 

Internitlism (eibicsl 

I'Ttbu-.'Ll inrernalism is a theory concerned with moral 
rnotjvatioil. Intcrnaliam claims that mnlivation is internal for 
the justification of a moral action. Something can be a reason 
for acrion only if it is desired by the agent in Question. Only 
if liie agent believe., that he ought to do something, can this 
obligation be a rea.son for his action. Internalism hence 
objects to what is considered to he any psychologically 
unrcalisable moral theory, It has two different versions. One 
was proposed by Plato, Kant and their followers . and claims 
that rational consideration generates motivation, that is 
knowing that soncething is tight entails a motive for doing it. 
This version is also culled cognitive Or rational internalism. 
Tile other version, proposed by Hume, claims that the 
agent’s desires produces motivation, while his rational belief., 
motivate only in a contingent way. However, Hume believed 
th.si a combination of desire and belief forms a complete 
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InterpR'tiitioii 



[noiivf,ur;g Till? is his belief/desire thesis. Iniernalism 

is ;ils() trrilled iin.)t!v;ition;il iiiteriialisrn ? and is upposed tt.) 
eThi£\^] (externa]ism (also called rnotivatinnal Extarnalism ) , 
which is ihc view that the justification of an action is separate 
from its motivation. 

Internalism is the view that the presence of a 
motivation lor acting tiiOrasly is guaranteed by the truth of 
ethical propositions themselves. ’’—Nagel. 7^r/ssfbi./.iiy of 

All.rui>-tn . I970i p. 7 h 

Jnterpretutiun (Heidegger) 

FTnd egger distinguished Interpretieren (Interpretation) 
from Aud^'gtm^ (interpretation , literally kid out). For him. 
Inierpretation corresponds to understanding as a primordial 
mode ot Drtmn’.t being and seizes the possibilities opened by 
understanding. In contrast, interpretation corresponds to 
cognitive undersianding and provides our day to-day 
f’jristfritielt interpretations. The former grasps the being of 
all etit.ities , while tbe latter provides our ordinary accounts of 
entities, .According to Ileideggci'T Interpretation, as the 
discovery of the transbistorical and transciihural siructurcs 
of l')a 5 -eiri, determines interpretation and makes it fiossihle. 
Philosophical iinderstanfling is associated with 
Interpretation, 

"Thus l>y exhibiting the positive phenomenon of the 
closesi everyday Being in-rhe-worhi, wc have made ii 
possibit^ TO get an insight into the reason why an ontological 
Interpretation of ihis state of Being has been missing. This 
very siate of Being? in its everyday kind of Iking, is what 
proximally misses itself and covmrs itself upk' Heidegger- 
Bt'sn,if f.tfid llmfi (tr, Macquarric and Robinson), 19(53, p, 
1(58. 

Intersubjtctivity 

Something is Intcrsubjeetlvc if its existence is neither 
independent of human minds C purc'ly objective .) nor 
dcpendeni 

upon single minds or suhjf'cts (purely subjective), but 
dependent upon tbe coinmi.m ieaturcs of diffcreni minds. 
Aesthetic properties and Lockean ideas of secondary qualities 
belong TO this category. The intorsubjective, which contrasts 
mainly t<? the purely subjective, implies a son of objectivity 
which flerives from the common nature of different minds 
rather than from the nature of the object itself. Their 
common and shared nat.ure implies an intcraciion and 
communication among different minds or subjects* and this is 
their intersiihjcctiviiy. On this view, a mind not only 
experiences the e.xistenrc of other minds, bur also carries 
within ii an inieniiori to communicate with these other 
minds. 

For fTiisserl, these features of intersubjectivity indicate 
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thfiT we^ Lon^MiuLe the world ay a shared world (Lebens'iii<Ui) 
rather rlian ,'l .solipsiytic' one. Tin? view further developed 
hy Merlcau-Potuy, who rejects the traditional dicholOTTiy of 
yuhjecT and object and conceives intersuhicetlvity as 
intercorporeity. For analyticFil philosophy, intcrsobjcctivity 
is tite tnuuifil aeonssibiliTy between two or more minds. Each 
oS' Them is aware nor only the existence of the other » hut also 
of its i men non to convey information to the Other. 
Tiirersubjcctivity is fundamenial to rejecting solipsism and 
proving the existence of other minds. The problem of other 
minds was at the centre of philosophy of mind in niid- 
centtJty, but no longer has a dominant role. 

*'7'he principle of ‘radical' idealism, namely of always 
going fiark to the constitutive acts of rranscendcntal 
sLdijectivity, must obviously illuminate the universal horizon 
consciousness that is the 'world' and, above all, the 
intersuhjeenvity of this wairid - although what is conMhuted 
in this way, the world as wdtat is common to many 
individuals, itself includes subjectivity.”—(radamcr, I'rufh 
Second part, d, b. f tr. by Glen-b)oepel ), 

197T p. 2Hh 

Intrinsic description 

Ayer’s term for a description that is peculiar to a 
particular event at a particular tinie. If two events arc 
distinct, iheir intrinsic descriptions are different. One cannot 
infer from the description of one event the features and 
character of the other. Such a description is atomistic, for it 
does not carry any caijf;al implication and it isolates an event 
from Its actual and potential relations to other obieets or 
events. Intrinsic descriptions are not common in ordinary 
language, since they are not very informative. Sometimes, 
this sort of description is thought to be possible only for 
private and fleeting sense-impressions. Ayer, however, 
chums that such descriptions are accepted by the empiricism 
tradition and should be .sufficient to give an account of 
everything that happens. They are confined to the domain of 
actual facts and underlie HumeG principle that inferenec- 
concerning matters of fact is not demonstrative. 

"1 shall introduce the concept of an intrinsic description. 

1 shall say that such a dcscripiion of the state of a subject S 
at a particular time t is intrinsic to S at t if and only if 
nothing follows from it with regard to the state of ,S at any 
time other than t, or with regard to the existence of any 
subject S’ which is distinct from S, in the sense that S and S’ 

have no common part. "—Ayer, FrobahiiUy and Evide.nre, 
J!)7:, p, 

Introspectfun 

[from Latin: iniroy inward, into -|- specert^; look, to 
look into oneV own mind] Direct awareness of or attending 
TO one’s mental states and activities. Traditionally, 
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ifilrosptrct ion is concetvc^d on rhc tnodel of sense pcjtcepTioii > 
invoking faculty tif inner sense. While sense-perception 
enables us to be aware of current happenings in our 
enviroriment and our body, introspection enables us to be 
awaie of current happenings in our own mind, flowever * this 
analogy to scnse-percepLion is questioned in crontemporary 
philosophy of mind. Some philosophers take inti-os petition to 
he no more than a capacity for making true statements about 
one's menial happenings. The Cartesian tradition holds that 
introspection is a major source of evidence for the existence 
of a substantial mind. However, Kyle and others have tried 
to replat'c introspection with retrospection by claiming that if 
introspection is a mental activity, and if each mental activity 
is introspectible, then mirospection will involve an infinite 
regress. The Cartesian Tradition also holds that we logically 
cannot he nu.sraken about our current mental states * but this 
view is attacked by many philcisophers and psychologists. 
Introspection is the same as l.eickc’s reflection, 

"The technical term 'introspection' has been u.sed to 
denote a supposed species of perception. Tt wa.^ supposed 
thai much as a person may at a particular moment be 
listening to a flute, savouring a wine, or regarding a 
waterfall, so he may be 'regarding'* in a non-optical sense, 
some current mental stares or process of his own, "—Ryle, 
The Cc}?ii ept of M/it/, 1949,p. 163. 

Introspective awareness, another term for introspection 


Intuition 

ifrom hatln- intueei, look at, look upon or inspect 
The innate power of the mind to see or directly apprehend 
truths, without the aid of sensory stimuli, and without prior 
inference or discussion. It is knowing a particular in a 
universal in a single flash of insight. Intuitive knowledge is 
thus di.s unguis bed from inferential knowledge, intuition can 
be empirli'al fa direct presentation of sensible objeers in the 
mind), practical (a direct awareness of whether a particular 
circumsiance fits with a general rule) or intellectual (an 
apprehension of univcrsals, concepts, self-evident truths or 
ineffable objects such as (iod). Practical intuition is a part of 
practical reason and was di.scussed Ijy Aristotle in his ethics. 
Intellectual intuition, or t-ea.son’s insight, is a crucial faculty 
for the rationalist tradition. For Descartes, it is the 
recognition of the siarting-poinr of deduction. For Spino^^a, 
it is scientific intuition and is the highest of the three modes 
ol knowing, hor Kant, it is a type of experience in which the 
normal antitheses of sense and thought, parricular and 
universal, have been overcome, 

Iiuuition pJiiys ;in important role in maihemarics, 
metaphysics, ethic.s and logic, especially with regard to the 
fnndamcnJaJ concepts and principles of these area.s. 
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IntuLtionisi lo^ic 


Ilnwever, intiiitioTi as a ffituilty is impossible To check. It is 
viewed by some as non-ratio rial ot* iion-eognitive» and its 
claim TO txt ft source of knowledge always faces suspicion. 
Kntpiricism in general rejects the existence of any fatoilTy of 
intnirior., 

“In w'haiever trianner and by whatever means a mode of 
knowdedge may relate lo objects, inlnition is thac through 
w'hich it is in imriLediate relatitin to th<^m, and to which all 
thought as a means is directed, —Kant, Crif.iquf <>f Fare 
AVlv.so?! • A 19 . 

Intatljonism. ethiciil. see ethics, iiituitionistic 


IntuitinnJsm. mMtheiiiatiCcil 

A niiilosophy of mat hem a tics founded hy L, E. J. 
Itrouwer, Influenced by Kantian philosoiihy. Brouwer 
clainted mat mathematical objects are not tnind-indeptaidemt, 
hut are products of mental construction. Marhemarical 
knowledge .ie.s in our capacity to construct proofs. A 
mat hemal icrd staten^enr is true if and only if a proof can be 
consTnicrcd for it , and it is false if and only if it is shown that 
a [xoot cannot be cori strut ted. Because there is a gap 
benween proof and the denial that a proof can be consi ructed, 
uituitiomsm denies ihe law of the excluded middle and the 
law of double negation. Mathematical intuitionism is a 
species of mat hematic a i constructivism and is opposed to the 
Platonisi claim that the existence of mathematical otijects is 
mind-independent. 'The reasoning of mathematical 
intuitionism wms formalised by Brouwer’s disciple Arend 
TTcyiing as intuitionistic logic. Its metaiihysical and 
epis!emoJogical Ideas have been devtdoped and extended to 
areas outside mathematics by AT. Dummett as aoti real ism 
and the vvarrrintcd assertibjhty theory of meaning. 

“ The conceptualist position in the foundations of 
mai hematics i.s some times called intuirionism * in a broad 
Sense of ihe term. Under stricter usage ^intuitionisni’ refers 
fjnly TO Brouwer and ffeycing’s special brand of 
conceptualism, which suspends the law of the excluded 
middle. ’’--Quine, From a Logical Fomt ofViexo^ l9o3, p. 
I2.A 

Intuilionist logic 

A system of principles to formalise the types of 
reasoning allowed by mathematical intuitionism . after which 
tbi.s logic is named. Ir denies the principles of classical logic 
which arc not courtlcuaiiced by mathematical intuirionism. In 
hs most impfxiant formutation , it is a calculus developed by 
.Arend Heyting in IQi^O. inspired by his teacher Brouwer. It 
suppo.-^cs that mathematical objects are products of mental 
operations and that the truth of a mathetnatical statement is 
tts prfjvaldli fy, that is rhe mental construction that would 
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rf:'prei^[.-rit proof of it, A mstheniatit’al staTCiiitrni is true if 

only if we have a proof of it. Accordingly' no definite: 
truth tnidc can be given for its connectives bccaasc a truih- 
tahle Ls based on rhe Jaw of the eKclu<led middlie Cor the 
princtp.e of luvrilcncc) ^ wKtcb holdti tlnat a statentent nnisi be 
either true or false T whether or not we know it to be true or 
false. Bnt intuitionist logic claims that if we do not. have a 
proof nf a statement or a denial ihai it tan he proved > then 
we cannot say that, it is true or false. Hence it rejects the jaw 
of excluded niiddle as a theorem. Tt diverges from classical 
logic also hy rlcnying other laws of negation. IntuitLOiiisi 
logic Is cifijsely related to anti-realism which does not admit 
any mind indcipendent truth. 

,\rond Tfcyring suetteeded in 11^50 m (‘odifying 
Brouwer’s so called intuitionistic logic in a formal ttahtulus 
with detachment and substitution as the rules of 
inferences. R. Cioodstein, T)eT>^lopm€:nt of 

Maf.hi'muiical LngTC, 197U p. 2d. 

fnluitive inducUnn. anoihcr expression for indutuion by 
inTiiition 

Inversion 

In traditional logic a form of immediate inference from a 
single premise in which the subject of the inferred proposition 
is the contradictory of the subject of the premise. The 
original proposition is called the inverted, and the inferred 
proposition is called the inverse. 

Inversion may be defined as a process of inimcdiate 
inference in v/hich from a given proposition another 
proposition is inferred having for its subject rhe contradictory 
of the original .subject. ’'—Keynes, Foi-jnal Lu^k , 1928, p. 
139. 

I-propositi«n , see A-proposition 


Irony, Soeratic 

Lfrom tireck: mroneAa. dissembling ] Tn simple cases, 
irony IS the use of an expression lo imply the opposite of its 
literal meaning , for example fiy calling a stupid answer a 
smart re|-'ly. in some cases, not all auditors are intended to 
grasp thti irony. Irony can also involve distancing oneself 
from what one i.s saying. In dramatic irony, some characters 
do not understand what the audience or other characters 
undersiarid. In historical irony, events reverse expectations, 
sometimes in a way which seems morally appropriate. 
Soeratic iiony also involves a tension or contrast, based on 
the affected ignorance of Socrates in the early dialogues of 
Piato. Socrates found flaws in the arguments nf his 
interlocutors and pushed the argument forward, but he 
claimed th.at he himself did not know or did not have an 
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answfT for the question under diseusstonn In Greek eulture. 
rhis sort of irony was rei^ardcd as negative. In modern 
[dtilosophy, various kinds of irony have been important in the 
works ol Jlegel, the romantics and Kierkegaard. Irony has 
also been discussed in the phdoosphy of language. 

'‘Here we have the well known Socratic irony, and I 
knew it and predicted that w'hen it came to replying you 
would tefuse and dissemble and do anything rather than 
answer any qtiesnon that anyone asked youG^-—-Plato, 
Rffpublii-^ 337a. 

Irrationfklism 

I Latin: /r, not j Irratioiralism in philosophy docs nor 
reiect the role of reason enrtrcly, hnt it rejects the claim that 
the function of reason is imlintited or supreme. In many 
areas, such as the first principles of an study, the ultimate 
ground of huntan existence and the. profoundest religious 
ti'utb.st reason cannot grasp the truth. Hence, according to 
different versions of irrationalism, we must appeal to non- 
iogicai and unmediated modes of cognition such as intuition, 
immediate experience and faith lo gain the truth and must 
also take culture and tradition into account. Many 
philosophers who arc the chief proponents of reason, such as 
Platti, Aquinas and Kant, realised the limits of rational 
activity. Much religtoiis philosophy, especially fideism, 
claims that reason plays at most a subordinate role in 
nnder.st.anding. Nietzsclie and the existentialists criticised the 
Enlightenment claim of the superiority of reason, a view 
taken up in a different context by contemporary 
postmodernists. 

“The issue about irrationalism can he sharpened by 
noting that when the pragmatists says < hA.ll that can he done 
to explicate “truth”, ‘'knowledge”, “morality”, "virtue” is 
to refer us back to the concrete details of the culture in which 
these terms grew up and developed^, the defender of the 
Enlightenment takes him io he saying ^truih and virtue are 
simply what a community agrees that they are'. ”—Richard 
Rorty, ** Pragmatism, Relativism, IrralionalisTn ", 
Prorf;ediT\gs and Addt^i^su's of the A meric: an Phiioi^nphical 
Ac^ciortation ~ 53 (1980), p. 737. 

Irrationalily 

The incorrect use of information for attaining truth or 
achieving practical goals. An irrational action violates normal 
and standard processes of deliberation withonr any 
justification in terms of reason. The di.scussion of how 
pratnical or theoretical irration^dity is possible is often 
focused on the issues of seif-dcception and weakness of will, 
In addition to philosophical discussion of how irrationality it 
possible, there are psychological or sociolcigical attempts to 
characterise and explain the processes of irrationality. 
Irrational thought and action may be overrly deranged and 
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I.^omoi'piiL^m 


Als^j t'cilk-fi thf^ iricl ■■'' value gaj) or Hume^s law, inirially 
drawn bv David llumc a logical distinction btirwccn factual 
s:£i!crnt rit ^ whicli describe how the world i.\, and value 
judgements which jircscribe how the world ou^hl lo he* 
Faciu;:! sr^atenienLs are seen n?i value-free, and value 
judgentents are seen as evahiative or normative. IDescription 
and evaluation are thought to he different activities* Hence 
we car.noi d(-duce a moral judgement from a non-moral one. 
Ou^ht. cannn: he inferred from no There is no logical bridge 
between iacr and value. It is further inferred that ethical 
terms or properties cannot be defined by non-ethical or 
natural terms or properties. Otherwise, to use Moore’s 
terminology, we commit a naturalistic fallacy. This 
dichoioniy has been held by many moral philosophers , 
including Mill, Kant, Moore, and Hare, to be a datum, hut 
its validity has been challenged by others who claim that the 
recognition of fact is itself a valuc-iaden activity, and that a 
moral judgement also has denscriptive meaning. The 
soundness ol this distinction has been the focus of the 
debates fn-tween naturalism and anti-naturalism and between 


cognitivLstn and non-rogritivism. John Searle and others have 
Tried tc; show how wc can derive an ought statement from is 


statenieriTs. 

‘'1 have alw'ays remarked, that l:hc; author proceeds for 
some rime in the ordinary way of reasoning, and establishes 
the being of fjod, or makes observations concerning human 
affairs; when of a sudden T am .surprised to find, that instead 
of the usual copulatioits nf propositions, is, and is not, I 
nieet witli no propo.sition that is not connected with an 
ought, or an ought ixit. ■ Hurne, A TraaW-e of Human 
A'utirre. 111. 1, 1. 


IhUTTiurptiism 

Lfrorn Greek oto.t, equal morphs form or shape i The 
Struernrai identity or {me to-one correspondence of properties 
between two propositions or two systems. In Wittgenstein’s 
7 ractaiu.^, a propo.sition is a picture which is isomorphic with 
a corresponding possible state of affairs. This is the core 
point m his picture theory. In its stronger version, jt 
suggest... that not only the names but also the significant 
relations between rhe names v/ill stand in a relation of 
reference to the world. Tn ii.s weaker version, it suggeeis 
that only relai ional facts wd! he symboli.sed by relational 
sentcncts. wdth no reiiidrement that the significant reiaiior. 
in such a senttmee will have reference to a relation in the 
wuirid. 1: is sometimes argued that Wittgenstein’s thought 
develops from i he stronger version to a. weaker one. Lbiniap 
claims th.ai if two seutonces are logically equivalent, ^ind have 
the .si-jiTiL number of corresponding components, they are 
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Isothencia 


S26 


initnsionaily isomoi-phic. 'J'htyv not only have )ho same 
intension. i)i;^ also are oquivaiont in analyLical meaning, 

“Isomorphism, or that srnirtural identity, is a relation 
betv^'een interpreted languages,,.. To Kay of two systems 
that they are isomorphie is to say that they have the same 
structure C logical form).”—Pap, Klf^ments of AnatytU 
philosophy , 1 f) 4 S), p. 1 f;3. 


Isofheneia 

[(Ttcek: equipoHencej (freek sceptics use it to refer to 
the phenomenon where two arguments which express 
opposite views about the same problem possess the same 
strength and credibility. It thus results in a sratc of mental 
suspense exisLtng in order not to disturb the liahmee between 
pro or corura argimienls. Sceptics stu up many incompatible 
bur equally valid arguments in order to show that dogmatism 
is nor adequate. 1 here is no sufficient grtuind for bolding 
that either the pro or contra argument justifies a decisiou 
about what is true, or even about what is more probable. In 
terms of tsoiberufia y a sceptic reinins his general suspension of 
mind and attains peace of mind. 

”Thc sceptic is inclined to try to preserve isf>thetiia, that 
j fo look for counterarguments and counter 
counterarguments. Naess, Scepiirism , 1968, p. 6. 

I-Ttiftu 

For Martin Hu her, one of the two main relationships 
exists between oneself and another person or thing. 1-Thou 
Cor 1 \ou) stands in contrast lo Tit. Thou may be either 
human or nor human. I-Thosi is a mutual and reciprocal 
relation. Involving persona! engagement and dialogue. 1 is 
for Thou, and Thou is for T. Tii this relationship, Ihou is 
not an object to be manipulated, hut something responding to 
the I in its individuality, something which the T must address 
with all that most intimate and personal in oneself. The 1 
becomes 1 by virtue of having a relationship to fi 'i’hou, 
Differeni 1-d hou rehitionships generate different Ts, An I- 
Thou relationship is always present. 

1 be basic word T You can be spoken only wi(h one’s 
whole being. The concentration and fusion into a whole 
being can never be accomplished by me, can never be 
accomplished without me. 1 require a You to liecome, 
becoming T f say You.” -Buber, I and Tkoa (tr. by 
Kaufman ), [970 , p. 62, 
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Jansuniam 




Jaitit's-Liinge view 

The view that emotions ;ire feelings;; generated hy 
eharfwteristic hodily changes in response to external stimuli. 
Hence emotion follows hodily changes rather than ^ as the 
traditional position holds, causes:; them. We are afraid 
because we. tremhle, and wc feel sorry because we cry, 
rather than the coitirary. This view was proposed 
independently by the .American philosopher William James in 
iSS4 and the Danish anatomist Carl C* Lange in 1895. 
Psychologically T this claim helped to put the study of 
emotion on the basis of a naturalist inquiry rather than on the 
Traditional basis of introspection. Philosophic;ally, this thesis 
opened a new era for the distnission of the relationship 
between reason and eiiieaion. 

‘"The famous James l.ange theory—developed by the 
American psychologist Whlliam James and the Danish 
physician (’■. CL Lange—asserted, that one did not feel the 
inner cause of emotion, hut simply some part of the 
emotional behaviour itself. " —Skinner, .Scmwcc afid Human 
Behaviour, 1953, p. 1,60. 
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Jansenism 

A philosophical and religious movement named after the 
Dutch Theologian ('ornehus Otto Jansen (1585-1638), The 
movement was inspired by Augustinc^s anti-pelagian 
tc-achings and theology of grace. Its oiher major defenders 
included Antoine Arnauld and Abb e de Saint-Cyran. The 
movemenl had it.s centre in ihe Convent of Port-Royah 
Janesenism flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in Western Europe, especially in France. 
Characteristic features included extreme predestinarianism 
and moral austerity. Jansenist dderminism held that we 
cannot lulfil CoHL commands without divine grace, [)ut 
cannot resisi. grace il ti is offered. Sin is possible even for the 
righteous wilhout iTiTcri<ir frt^edom of choice through 
insufficient grace. The virnics of pagans are only vices. The 
Jarisenist doctrine w<is condemned as heretical hy Pope 
Innocent X , and the Jansenist ('ommunity was dissolved in 
1709, The iTifluence of rhe movii.ment, which was influenced 
hy the thinking of Pascal, continued into the ninetcimtl-i 
century. Jansenism is also remembered because of rhe Fort- 
Rvya/. Bogie that was developed by its foUowei's, 

“Jansenism , . . was an authentic catholic belief; it based 
itself On .St, Augustine and would not quit, the City of (iod, 
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Joint iiii^thod of a^roement and difforenct 

'n-if- ihirfl of Mill’.-, five ttidiuciive method;^ f after the 
iiK'thrn' fjf :if^reerjaaiI anti ihe niet.hofl rif diflerenoe. A 
jt)I'l(■■ rujn 1 en., P, ocieiit^ both in vircumarctrivcs A find lb 
'1 h{-st- VvVii I'lrrniTisIfiiita.-s differ in every a.spetrr except rhe 
fat'Tf.ir Ih Furthermore t b' does nci occur in the 
circumstances C’ and TX find C find I.l differ m every aspect 
excefvt tha: they btnh Ho not have E. 'Jims, we may conclude 
thfiT I'i St antis in a caLisfil relfitloi'iship with the phenomenon 
P. The n'.rthod proccctls by aacertainin^^ the difference 
hefw<-er. the casus in which tfie phenomenon is present and 
'hose In which it is afist-nt. What we I.mcover through this 
niethod IS btuh a sufficient and a necessary conditioii for the 
phtuiomt'Ttfir’k under investigatten, 

1 ills method may be cailed the indirect method of 
■itiffcrcncc, tir the joint method of agreement and dTl'fert.Tice, 
and consists m a tJtmhle employrntmt of tito method of 
agreem.t-lit. t.-ach proof being incleperident of the other ^ and 
■"Orrola.'rating jr. ” - '/Vie ( 'oiheUd Work^ of Johit. St.aurt. 

Shll. Vn, p. 


JudgCHble enntelnt 

['rtge’s term ior wha: -liiought and asserted when wt^ 

make imseniotj, It Is t'aclixed by the cx^ntent-simk 
ed - rh< judpeahlc eontf-n" merges the thought expressed 
anf[ Its trLith-vail lC, It contrasrs to the nnjitdgeable content 
which ts tts coiistitt.ieni. Together they form the cnneeptnal 
content. For Frege, judgeahle content is a state of affairs, an 
entity rather tliaii an act of making a judgement or assertion. 
It is an abstract entity existing independently of our jurlging 
It and IS the object of judgement. If different sentences have 
the- same .assertions, they express the .same judgeahlc content 
and coiiceptiuil conlent. Logic is the .science of the relations 
among fainceptual t^ontents, 

"... the content of what follows the content-stroke 
rntisi ahvays he a possible contcart of judgement. ”■ - Frege, in 
Fhilofophii cil Wriiivg.-; o f ColHoh Frege (Geach and Hlai'k 
f (Is ). FFi' i , r;., 2. 
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.iLidgtment 

A s'-nrciii-e by which something is affirmed or denied* 
rJiffcrcuT senteriees can oxpxe.ss the same judgement, and the 
same .scntenc'- can also express different judgements, 
(.enainly* no* all sentences are judgenrents. A iudgetnent 
like a r^t'of.iosirion is characteristically used to make a true or 
false ch-iim , and judgements ara verbally expressed in 
propositi'in.s, Jtidgcmcnis aitd propositions are often used 
mri'roJmmgC'd'.]V , ahbough iiidgenLen! has a psychological or 
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tiictfLphysT(.r2 tone. 1 whil^-- p:oposi\ioii h<is a symbolic ;\rid 
nifuerifil ifmc. '^To juffjye x(\ hfive a metUa: nrate wliicli is a 
propositional attitude. It has been a ntattcr of debate how to 
Lindr-ratar-d 'he capacity of the mind to form judgements* For 
Frege* io judge is to .'Lck now ledge a thouglu ns true. 
Jijflgetnent is made manifest hy a sentemn- uttered with 
assertive lorcc, but one can grasp and express a thought 
wtihout ackiiov./1 edging it as true* that is withenit judging it. 

*‘A judgement expressed in language is precisely what is 
mcanl hv e [iroposiiion. ” ■ Keynes* Formal /.ogfVn 1928* p. 

6 b. 

Judgement of obligation 

A aidgcriient that tells us what is right to do or whaf we 
ought ■() do < SLifh as “u is not right to cheat" or “you ought 
TO follow your tcacIter’s advice ”. These judgements are 
ilircctly related to our conduct and they are also called 
deontic judgements. .Indgcments of obligation contrasi to 
judgements of "vaiue, which arc not directly rcle\'ant to our 
heliaviour or action hut concern persons and motives. 
Judgements of value tell us what is good or what has value, 
for examjiic, “freedom is a valuable thing’’. They also tell us 
who is responsible or blame worthy. They arc also called 
aretaic judgements ‘b In teleological ethics such as 
Iitiliiariarjism * Since the right thing to do is the action which 
has the- best consequences* a judgement of obligatiott depends 
upon a ludgement of vadue. But in non-teieological ethics, 
wdiich IS not concerned w'iih the consequences of actions* 
there is no such eoimcetion. 

"In some of our moral judgement.^, we say that a certain 
action or kind of action is morally right, wrong* obhgaiory 
or a duty, or ought or ougiit not to be done. In others we 
t'dk ... about persons* motives* intentions* traits of 
cfiaTatuer < and the like ... I shall call the former juflgt nicnts 
of moral obligation or deontic judgements, and the latter 
judgetnenis ol moral value or aiiuaie judgements, '* 
Frankeoa , Fjh'u'^y 11973, p. 9* 

Judgement of taste, see arstheiic judgement 


■ladgement of vtibie. 


sec '.udgeTiicnt of obligatifio 


Jiidjjcmcnt s(roke* sec assertion-sign 


Jurisprudence . see philosophy of law 


Jus lalionis , .see Ittjr. tuhojih 
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Just war 

(h'l^^in^.lly T a t’aiholic noiioii involviiifr T.h<=; claim that, the 
use {>t force in legitimate for punishing external evil-doers, 
and now a major topic in poliiicrLl philosophy regarding the 
morality of the use of force for political purposes. 
Trarditionally 1 a theory oi yist war involved two conditions; a 
just cfiust- for n war (I.atin: ad and a just means 

of war (Katin j jus ffi hf'llo'K With respect to the first 
condition, contemporary theorists claim that a w-ar can only 
he justified 

d It is a response to aggression, cither to defend the borders 
of one’s own country or to rescue another country from 
aggression. The use of force must be the last resort, and the 
war must hi.' undertaken with the goal of establishing peace. 
The right of national self-defence is derived analogically from 
an mthvidual’s right of self-defence. But the extent, to which 
this analogy may be sustained is a matter of controversy. It 
IS not clear whether it is permissible to take thousands of 
lives for the sake of defending a piece of land. With regard rc 
(.he second condition t the main requirement is that war 
should he proportionate to the wrong suffered. All the means 
which cause gratuitous or otherwise unnecessary destruction 
should be avoided. More Important, non combatants, 
especially iiinocent civilians, must be immune from attack. 
They slionld be protected as far as possible from the ravages 
of war and should enjoy protection from direct and 
intcnrionai harm. The problem is that in the practice of 
[rLodern war it is difficult t.o distinguish her ween combat ants 
and non-combatants. Furthermore, many combatants are 
also innocent, riie theory of what makes a war just changes 
and adapts to the particular needs of time and place and the 
changing character of war, New technologies of mass 
destruction, such as atomic, biological and chemical 
weapons, would inevitably kill a great many innocent 
civilians it iisc-d in a war. For this reasoii * they are widely 
regarded as morally unacceptable in a jusr war. Similarly, 
genocuk: is universally condemned as an aim or coiiseriuence 
of wflr. 

I )iE‘ trfidilional fheory of jusl war roriLfiins hUt^r aiia 
<'cr[.fLin ,JEjciriri&s ^l& lo who may anti who may nor bear arms 
in war; tjtht,rwi.se ils rbrec main theses are as follows; a w-ar 
lo he just musl be iniliarcd and led by (he proper aiithorily. 
must be fought for a just eau.se with right intenlioti.s. and 
nuLst noi luse illicit tneaits. ■" - Teichman. Fat:if 'hni and ih.<^ 

ll-hir. ’iObb, p. 111 . 

Justice 

. (.reek; dtkaifm, from dtkt-, a suit in law; the J.atin 
eciLlivaJi-nt; jtidtt/n, from lhat which has bcert 

ordered. Ktymologically. justice is the jirescribed manner nf 
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doing things which should he. enforced by authority ! From its 
origin* justice has concerned both fair dealing and 
righteousness. In law, justice is the sum of principles and 
rules that ought to he followed. Hence, a system of law is 
also called a system of justice. In moral and political 
philosophy, justice is roughly etpiivalent to fairness or 
efjuity. It is Just to treat people in proporrion to their 
rc.levEint diffei eni;es, and justiee is a virtue concerning 
relationships annong individuals and between individuals and 
societies, As a principle of so[dnl order giving individuals 
their due, justice demands that the rights of individuals are 
not violated l)y others members of society or by the state. 
Plato in his Repuhlii: defined justice as the harmonious order 
between different elements of the soul, or between different 
classes of society, Aristotle’s dlstmction between distribuT-lve 
justice C the correct allocation of scarce resources ) and 
rectificatory justice (the rectification of injustice by puiiisbing 
offences) is still of fundamental importance. Since seeking 
justice involves seeking social order and stability, justice has 
been a central topic in moral and political philosophy, 
Hume Vs conventionalism, social contract theory, 
utilitarianism and Rawls’ rational choice of principles in an 
original f:)o?iitinn are some of the significant attempts to 
justify the principles of justice, When the established pattern 
of social norms is basically fair, justice serves as a principle 
to protect this order. When the existing order is not fair, 
justice becomes a princi pie of refer m calling for social 
rcvi.sion. 

Cfontcmporary diflcijssions of justice surround Rawls’ 
theory of justice. On this account, the cs.scnce of justice Ls 
fairness. Inequality in the distrlhution of primary goods or 
social value., can be accepted only if it improves the situation 
of everyone, especially of the least advantaged. Otherwise 
inequality is simply unju.st. This general conception of justice 
leads to RawLs’ fully articulated conception. which comprises 
two principles of justice. The first principle gives priority to 
erpial liberty ?.nd the second principle ileals with equality of 
opportunity and the just distribution of goods. T'hc general 
notion summarises the common point in the two principles 
and shares their orienfalioii. Since Rawls focuse., on the two 
principles rather than on this general notion, there ha.s been 
a dispute about whethc-r thl.s general notion is a auh.staiuive 
notion ot justice or merely is a pallern of reasoning leading to 
a determinate concept. Many aspects of this account of 
justice have led to int(ioriani methodological and substmitivo 
discussion and the development of rival position.,. 

It will be recalled that the genera! conception of justice 
a.s fairtie.s.s retiuircs that all primary .social goods lie 
disiribmed equally iinle.ss an unerpjal distribution would be to 
everyone’s arlvantagc. ” —Rawls, A Theory fif .Titslu-e, 1971, 
p. ISO. 
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Justification 


Justifictition 

W'haiever i?, provided as grounds to prove or defend 
one's einint or conduct. If a principle or a position is deduced 
from relevant premises, it is said lo lie justifiably inferred. 
To seek josufication for a statement or action is the 
fundamental characteristic of a rational being, although there 
is controversy over what county as reliable justification. 
Justification is especially retjuired in epistemology and science 
in order to meet the challenge of strept.icism, Kpistemological 
justification has two senses. One is called objective 
justtficatton and is concerned with what wc should believe 
given what i.s in fact true, and it thus identified with truth. 
The other is the subjective sense, which is to determine what 
we should or should not believe given what we actually do 
believe, regardless of whether tm not it is objectively correct. 
Tbc latter is the ordinary sense of the term. It requires that 
we specify the norms under which we may hold a belief, Tc, 
determine what to believe is a fundamental proldcm for 
epistemology, anrl justification is a necessary condition for 
knowdedge. For a long time, historically, philosophers 
agreed that knowledge is justified true belief. But this 
analysis was been challenged hy E. Pettier in his famous 
(leitter paradox. 

.1 List i ficatum, on most views, aims at. producing 
something else* rational or justified belief." -Nozick, 
Philosophical K.Tpla7iat.iims, 1981, p. 240. 

JustiricHtionisin 

Popper divided philosophy into two mam groups. One 
proposes jusliftcationism, which holds that science is the 
quest ftm justification, certainty or probability. These 
philosophers also support verificationism, which identifies 
knowledge with verified or proven knowdetlge. A belief is 
acceptable only if it can be confirmed or verified by positive 
observation and expericoce and past evidence renders future 
happenings probable. Po[)per criticised this position as 
unscicr.’ific and proposed a rival programme of 
falsifiesionism, which claims that the rationality of science 
Hoes not seek justification or verification, but seeks to test 
theories through attempted reftiiation. We can never 
establish certainly for a thec^ry, and only theories which arc 
falsifiahle art* scientific. 

" rite mcmber.s of the first group—the veriHcationists or 
justificaiionists hold, roughly .speaking, that whattwer 
cantiot ht: suiTported by positive reasons is unworthy of being 
believed, tir even of being taken into consideration." - 
Po[)per , To fijectarcs and Rcf j.ions, 1972. p, 228. 
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KanttEinism 


K 


Kaion, tho ( jrc;ck word for be5.uiy 


('beauty)” 


Kantian ethics 

Kani’s ethics and other ethical systems^ which follow it 
in ai len?L some fundfimental aspects-. f)ontemparary Kantian 
moral philosovdiera include John Kawls, Alan Donagani Alan 
(jewinh and to some degree. R. M, Hare. The general 
charaeTcrisrics of a Kantian erhics! are as follows ► ( 1 ) 

Universalism and formalism. The search for a single or a few 
supreme moral principles or laws which are abstract and 
universal to govern all rational beings regardless of their 
partieniar and historical circumstances. (2 ) Rationalism. 
1 hose priijcipies and laws arc formed from reason alone, 
iiKlcpendciit of onr desires and emotions. (3) .^utononty. 
d'ltcsc principles express the rational agency or freedom of 
hiUmari beings, f-l) T he emphasi.s on obligalioti or duty. The 
moral value of our behaviour is rletermined in terms of its 
ccu'jformity with the nniversaj moral principles. (5) A realm 
ot ends. Hnntan beings mnsi be respected as ends rather than 
as mere means , and the creation of a kingdom of ends is the 
priority of human activity* Kantian etliies is a target of the 
contemporary anti-theory movernenr and is criticised for 
ignoring differences m social and historical .situation, for 
excluding human emotion and desire, for iis ignorance of 
rnoral luck, its underestimation of the value of virtue, and its 
rciectLon of pracricfil intuition. 

“Wliatcvcr may be true of Kant, it would seem that, at 
h-a.si among the present-day linguistic analysts who have 
tried TO adapt certain features of Kantian ethics to their 
purpose.^* the effort has been made to recognise the purely 
formal features of moral laws, witln.iut attempting to explain 
and account for such features in terms of the peculiar nature 
and constitution of rational, moral beings.” ^ VeyTch. For 
an ()riU>logy i)j .VuraA, 1971, p. 151. 

Kiintianism 

All phiiosophical thought that developed out of the spirit 
and themes of Kant’s critical philosophy. Ahhough such 
development.^ moved jn different directions, they all 
originated from aspects of Kam’s philosophy or dealt with 
the same Topic:, in different interpretations. Some followers 
dL-rnanded that we go back to Kemr, but many others tried to 
go beyond Kant, Fichte elaborated the Kantian notion of the 
trafisi'cndciiia 1 sitbieci anri led fjerman idealism Toward 
Schehing .■■ind Hegel, on the one hand, and Schopenhauer, on 
the other. I'he neo-Kanrian movement dominated German 
philosophy for several decades from the late nineteenth to the 
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^weEuieih ceniuries. Kfiiit’s ficcoiinr of rht^ self. 
ineiij(liiL|j tlie (:f*ritrfL] novion of the tr^nsccndcr.tal unity of 
appt^rrefrloTi . not only inspired die phenomenology (jf 
Hiisst-rl and Heidegger- but also figured prominently in 
diseussions of jxnsonal identity and ooiisciousness in 
analytic a: piniosophy. KfiriTian ethics and utifitarianisim have 
been the uve major tr<:nds of moral thinking. Kant's theory 
of experieiiev. the limiiatioiif. he placed on reason, his 
aeeoiint of spare, time and mat he ma tics. his notion rhings- 
in-theniselves , his account of synthetic a priori judgtonents. 
his theory of categories, his concepiioii of the caiegorieai 
impei-fitive , his distinction between theoretical and practical 
reasoning and his account of judgement were significantly 
discussed by major successors m diverse schools. Strawson’s 
descriptive meiapbysics is essentially a Kantian project, 
dliere has lieen much recent sympathetic interpretation of 
Kantian moral theory. In oilier ways as well, Kant^s 
philosophy has been a principal source of modern and 
contetn[.'orary philosophy. The neo-Kant.ian Kiebmarm 
described the situation in this wayt '“You can pbilosophiite 
with Kant, or you can philosophize against Kant, but yon 
cannot philosophize wdthoin Kant”. 

"Kantianism would still maintain that in the long run 
ollserved variations arc to be conceived of as moflificalions in 
something absolutely constant., and that science advances 
precise, y by seeking out this enduring or constant 
something. JSchhek, 'I h^o 7 'y of 

1974. p. 3-1 h. 

Katateps:!^, Cfreek term for apprehension 


Killing 

.'\ction w'hich etids a life. Killing a human being has 
always been regarded the greatest moral evil, and the right 
to life lias been regarded as the most fundamental human 
right. 'I’he irijimcuon nor to kill an innocent person it, the 
oldest and most universal moral maxim. In ancient societies- 
this maxim applied only to one’s own community. Under 
f hristianity. it was extended to all human beings, because 
all humans were regarded as having an immortal soul, 
k'brdera ntoral theory lustifies the inviolability of human life 
in u.Tiiis ot Our human dignity as rational beings. 
Tradiliouahy. killing has been justified only in a juxt war and 
as (.'(.pc'P punishmfrni. fdihougli both of ihesti grounds have 
been challuiigcd. 'j'he principle which forbids killing provides 
fundamental support for the anti aborlion and anri-eut.hanasia 
movements. Disputes in this area have led to controversies 
aboui ttie scope and limits t:)j this jjrincipie. Uoritem[}orary 
aniniai rights tampaigners attempt to extend the principle to 
protect scntiem iitm-human animals and claim, 
coruroverssally, that killing animals is morally wmorig. 

Kil.ing in self-defence is an exception to a general rule 
making killing jmnishable. ” - Hart, Punfshmont and 
R e pon s ihiliiy-^ 1 9fib , p. 57. 
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Kilift'doin :jf ends 


Kinesis 

change, movemf'Tit or motion] Arisrotle 
sometimti’i restricted kinesis to non-subfetantifil changes in h 
coririniiing thing, including chitngc of place, rpialitative 
change or quantitative change, while using gignesthai for 
subsLaniial L'lnaiigc ami meiaboLi: ff}r change which ineiudes 
both kinesis and gignesikai. But these distinction were nt.ir 
always observed, and on many occasions the words were 
used interchangeably. Aristotle also contrasted kmesis with 
rnergeiu factivity). According to this distin[uion, kinesis is 
movement having an end outside itself and incomplete until 
its end is achieved. Tn contrast, energeta is movenient 
containing its end within itself and complete throughoul the 
movement. Writing a book is kinesis because it is not 
complete until the end it achieved . while writing is energeia 
because without a definite endpoint it is complete 
throughout. Por this reason, as soon as I can say that T am 
writing 1 can also say that 1 have written, but T cannot say 
that 1 have written the book as soon as 1 can say that I am 
writing the book, However, Aristotle sometimes treated 
kinesis as a species of energeia. 

■'For every kinesis (morion) Is incomp]ete--making 
thin, learning, walking, building; these are kineses, and 
iricompleie at that. ” -- Aristotle, Meio-physics ^ J04db2P-30, 
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Kingdom nf darkness 

Tn the Neui Tesiument^ ihc kingdom of darkness was 
believed to be led by Satan, and is also called the kingdom of 
Satan. In TTobbes^ philosophy, it refers to all errors or 
obstacles which interfere with a person’s salvation. In 
I^e'viufhan t TV , Hobbes list.s the following categories of 
errors; misinterpreting the Bible (in particular the doctrines 
of Catholic Papists and Presbyterians) f the influence of 
pagan mythology (demonology, the belief in demons) upon 
Christianity (such as the imparted ideas of Greek philosophy 
in Christianity ); and misinterpreting the history and 
traditions of Christianity. The kingdom of darkness stands in 
contrast TO the kingdom of (jod , which includes a natural 
kingdom in which the laws are promulgated by human 
reason, although commanded by God, and a proplieiic 
kingdom in which the law.s are promulgated thri.mgh 
prophets, 

“The kingdom of darkness... is nothing else but a 
confederacy of deceiver.s, that to obtain dominion over men in 
his present world, endeavour by dark, and erroneous 
doctrines, to extingui.sh in them the light, both of nature, 
and of rhr; (jospeil; and so to dis-prepare them for the 
kingdi^m ofCiodto come. Hobbes, U'uiaihan, IVC .pi. i. 

Kingdom of ends 

hor Kant, a kingdom is a systematic conjunction of 

rational bKings under common laws, and the kingdom of ends 
IS an I(lr,-d union nr world in which each rational being is 
treated as an end rather than merely as a means to an end, 
and each pursues his ends in conformity to the retiuirements 
of the universal law which he has freely made. According to 
one version of Kant's categorical imperative, a rational being 
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must filwiiys regard Idiriteif ab a legis^Uior in a kiugJom ol 
endii. Such a kingdom abstraetfi from tlie personal differences 
between raiiorial beings and also from the content of their 
private ends, for in this world each pursues his own interests 
in ways that not only do not conflict with the purposes of 
others, init also assists their purposes* Ir is actnaily nothing 
other than tfte highest good (su/timum boju.im ) and is 
therefore an ideal or intelligible world ( mundu,'^ 
inielh;(ihiliji), which serves as a regulation lor testing 
practical maxims. This notion also enabled Kant to take God 
as the sovereign head legislating in this moral kingdom of 
ends, h.- thus provided the basis for a moral proof of the 
existence oi God, in the sense that the concept of God is 
alleged to be necessary to make our moral life intcjligibic, 

*'For all rational beings stand under the law that each of 
them should treat himself and all others never merely as 
means but alway.s at the same time as an end in himself* 
Hereby arises a systematic union of rational beings through 
common objective laws, i. e. , a kingdom that may he called 
a kingdom of ends (certainly only as an ideal), ” Kant, 
(jroundujork far the of MoraU^ 43,3. 
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KK-thesis 

The thesis that knowing something, p, entails that the 
subject knows that be knows p. Taking K to represent 
knowing, the thesis can be symbolised as '‘Kp-^KKp^h The 
thesis is internalist and can be traced to Plato and Aristotle. 
Schopenhauer explicitly emphasised that my knowing and my 
knowing that T know arc inseparable. Jaakko Ihntikka 
introduced this claim into contemporary epistemology and 
argues for its truth. The thesis holds that knowledge cannot 
be implicit. What counts as proper knowledge must he 
evideni to the subject itself. .Accordingly + if an agent does 
not know the process that gives rise to a belief, the belief is 
unjustified, Hut some philosophers deny the va'idiry of this 
thesis on the grounds that it leads to regress. For if I know 
only when I know ihat I know, then f knov/ ilmt I k:iow=' only 
when T know that T know that 1 know, and so forth. It is 
also claimed that knowing is fitHt-order knowledge, while 
knowing that one knows is second-order knowledge. These 
arc different things. If the KK-ihesis is false, a proposiiion 
may be known without it being known ihat it is known. 

"... What is sometimes called The KK thesis", ... 
holds that in order to know something, you must at the same 
time know that vOu know n. ” —Carruther.s, Human 
Knmvhdge and Human Natun-, 1992, p. ?4. 

Knower paradox 

A self-referential paradox, first formulated by Kaplan 
and Mnrnague, similar to the liar paradox. There is a 
sentence S which says that "the negation of this senience is 
known to be true”. If S is true, its negation should he true ^ 
but if its negation is true, S cannot be true and must he 
false. On rhe other band, if its negation is true, since this is 
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wKai S says, S must be rrue. Hence S is both true and false. 
There are varioiiS Solutions to this paradox* although none is 
free from difficulty. Among the solutions the most influential 
one appeals to a distinction between different classes of 
knowing* that is* between knowing in the metalanguage and 
knowing in the object language. Another influential proposal 
is that sentences of this kind do not have truth-values. 'I'he 
existence of this paradox sets certain constraints upon any 
formalised theory of language. 

"In view of certain obvious analogies with the well- 
known paradox of the liar, we call the paradox . . . 
paradox of ^ the knower. —Montague, Formal FkiloMfphy, 
1974, p* 84. 

Knowing how 

Kyle distinguishes between knowing how and knowing 
that, with the aim of demolishing the Cartesian account of 
intelligence. Knowing how is to know how to do something 
correctly find concerns the ability to organise and exploit 
truths when discovered. It is basically a way of behaving or 
ptTforming, a disposition to do something efficiently. 
Knowing that, on the other hand* is knowh^dge that sucli 
and such is the case, knowledge of this or that truth, the 
state of being in possession of information. Knowing that is 
factual knowledge that comprises the stock of truths that the 
mind can acquire and retain. In the Clartesian tradition, 
intellectual operations are thought to be the core of mental 
conduct, find they are thought to be mainly the acts of 
cognition, that is of knowing that. The tradition assimilates 
knowing bow to knowing that by arguing that intelligent 
performance involves the observance of rules and the 
application of these rules. Ryle argues in contrast that 
intellectual activities are chiefly cases of knowing how * and 
that knowing how is logically prior to knowing that. In many 
intelligent performances the rules or criteria arc 
unformuiated. Furthermore, if intellectual operations must 
refer to a rule and if the formulation of the rule itself involves 
intellectual operations, an infinite regress will arise. Thus* 
factual knowledge and theorising on the basis of such 
knowl edge is not the core of intelligence and n< 3 t the 
fundamental form of mental life. To say that people have 
minds is to say that they are able and prone to do certain 
things. Thus Ryle substitutes lor the Cartesian concept of 
intelligence, a dispositional analysis of intellectual activities. 

‘ Intelligent " cannot be defined in terms of 
‘intellectual^; or ‘knowing how ^ in terms of ‘knowing 
that'; 'thinking what 1 am doing^ does not connote ‘both 
thinking what to do and doing it'. ” —Ryle, The CotirepJ. of 
Mindt 19-19, p. 32, 

Knowing that, see knowing how 


Knowledge 

Episn .mology is rhe systematic intiuiry into knowledge, 
its nature, possibility, kinds and scope. Knowledge has been 
distinguished into various species on dilferent grounds, such 
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;ls propo^Uioricil aiid non'-pr(.>posilional knowtedffe, 
knowledge by acquaititatice and by def;crip-t;on, a pricyri. and a 
post^'rion knowledge j knowing how and knowing that- 
among others. What is the oommon definition for all these 
kinds of knowledge? Starting from Plato’s dialogue 
Th^iieu't'ii t knowledge has been thought to consist in three 
necessary conditions; belief, truth and justification. 
I'radit Lonally, the focus is on the nature of jusstification. 
Idpistemologiois are divided into advocates of 
foundationalism, coberentism and contexiualistn, each of 
which has vririous versions. In 1963 rreitier showed that 
rhc.se tbr^e conditions do not really explain whai knowledge 
i.s. For 1 may hold a justified belief which is true but. which 1 
belieVI- to he true only as a matter of Luck. Such a belief 
cannoi coimi as knowledge. lepifitcmology since then has 
fieen debating whether the original conditions need to be 
modified, or whether further conditions must be imrodtJCetF 
The c.'Lusa] theory of knowledge claims that knowledge 
should he analysed as true belief where there is fi causal 
conr.eeTion between that belief and the state or event 
represented by that belief. Reliahilism sugge.sts that 
knowledge should be analysed as true belief acquired by a 
reliable method or procedure, The position which proposes 
that the conditions w'hich dtsciiigutsh knowledge from non- 
knowiedge must be available to the subject is tnternalism. 
while the posiiion which does not insist such ^in awareness is 
nxternalism. 

'"To know is to have a belief that tracks the truth. 
Knowledge is a particular way of being connected to the 
world, liFiving a specific real factual connection to the world: 
tracking it. R, Nozick, I^hilosophical Explanations', 

1981. p. 178. 

Knowledge argument 

An argument imvoduced by the Australian philosopher 
Frank Jackson against the thesis of physicalism. Physicalism 
state.s that to know a mental state and event is to know the 
iriformaiion about the relevant nervous system. A colour¬ 
blind person , however, does nor know what it is like to see a 
red thing until be is cured and can see the thing himself. 1’be 
information about his brain remains unchanged, yet 
his qiialia become different when he gains colour vision. J’he 
same [Joint can extcmfl to other senses, such as tasting or 
hearing and can apply to the sensations and experiences of a 
physically norma! person in varying circumstances. This 
indicates that physicaltsrn leaves soniething out. Ceitain 
sensations and perceptual experiences cannot he reduced to 
states of the brain because complete physical knowledge does 
not provide knowledge of qualia. 

The polemical strength of the knowledge argument is 
that it is so hard to deny the centra! claim that one can have 
all the physical information without having all the 
information there is t[i have.” —Jackson, Epiphenomenal 
Qualia”, Fhilosophkal Qitanexly, 32 (1982), p. 130. 

Knowledge by acquaintance, see knowledge by description 
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Kiicjwlt^dfie of relatKj'Tis of ideas 


Knowledge hy description 

Rusiiiell distinguished between knowledge by description 
find knowledge by acquainiatice* The. latter, sometimes 
simply called acquaintance, is a dyadic relation between a 
knowing ttubjeet and an object of direct awareness (that is 
awareness without the mediation of any process of inference 
or any knowledge of truth). The objects of acipiaintance 
include particulars like sensc-daia, memories and our own 
awareness of objeers. They also include universals like 
redness and roundness, the awareness of which Russell 
L’allc.d conceiving. Physical objects and other iiiiriLls * on the 
contrary, are known hy description. Description is of two 
kinds* ambiguous description* which is convoyed by any 
phrase of the form “a so-and-so'h and definite description, 
which is conveyed by any phrase of the form "the so-and- 
so”. .Aerjuaintance is knowledge of things, while description 
is knowledge of truths. Russell’s theory of definite 
descriptions analyses such descriptions to avoid the apparent 
need to posit special entities as their objects when they do not 
succeed in picking out actual objects. 

‘‘We have acquaintance with sense-data* with many 
uihverssis and possibly with ourselves, hut not with physical 
objects or other minds , . , Our knowledge of physical objects 
and of other minds is only knowUcIgc by description. " 

Russell, Mystu:ism and Logics 1917, p, 231. 
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Knowledge de re 

Of a specific object, knowledge that it ha.s a certain 
property or stands in certain relation, such a.s ^‘Beijing is the 
capital city of ChinaC If this object is oneself, and the 
subject knows it. then the knowledge is knowledge de se, 
which i.s usually expreH,>cd in the form of **! am, . . ” or “1 
have.. . 'h In contTa.st is knowle dge de dicto which is about a 
fact or proposition rather th;in about a specific object, For 
example, '"There is a capital city in China". .4 person who 
knows this fact does not necessarily know th^it this capita! is 
Heijing, 

The definition of the concept of de re knowledge, is 
comparatively simple: X is known by S to be F def, I'hcrc 
is a proposition which is known hy S and which implies X to 
be F. " —Chisholm, Fer^on a?id Ohjeciy 197^, p. 183, 
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Knowledge de sc, see knowledge de re 
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Knowledge of matters of fact, see knowledge of relations of 
ideas 
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Knowledge of relations of ideas 

Mume distinguished between knowledge of matters of 
fact and knowledge of the relations of ideas. Some knowledge 
depends upon the relaiions of Ideas, and a statement which 
expresses such knowledge will not fall into contradiction. 
Knowledge of relations of ideas can be discovered either by 
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intuinon or through dedurrion. (Jn the other hfind, for 
litfttements expressing knowledge of matters of fact* the 
contraries arc possible, and this kind of knowledge is based 
on experience and the relation of cause and effect* Hume 
sometimes also characterised the difference between these 
two kinds of knowle dgc as a distinction between knowledge 
and probability, HumeVs distinction was foreshadowed by 
l*eibni?/s distinction between truths of reason and truths of 
fact, or between necessary and contingent truths. Hume, in 
turn, provided the precursor of Kant’s distinction between 
analytic and synthetic judgements, Because Kant held that 
some synthetic judgements can he known a priori, Hume’s 
distinction is more directly comparable to the logical 
posit ivi,-;t s’ distinction between analytic and synthetic 
judgements, 

^ All the objects of human reason or encjuiry may 
naturally be divided into two kinds, to relations of ideas, and 
matter o; fact. ” —Hume, Efiqui?ieSy IV, part 1. 

Kostnos 

[CTreek: cosffios \ Etymologically kosmo.'i means good 
order , but its meaning is extended to refer to the ordered 
universe, for the (jreeks observed that the major cosrnic 
events arc marked by their regular order. For them* order 
meant arrangement, structural perfection and beauty. In 
contrast to tunbounded), kosmos is finite both in 

space and in time, having an origin and an end? a limited 
kosmos must have telox (end) and be teleicm (complete) and 
living, Greek philosophy started by thinking about how a 
kos^/ic}.<; IS generated and how all the changes ntaintain their 
orders. 

“We niiist say that this kosmos is a living, inteiligent 
animal.” —Plato, Tima^us-. 30b. 
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Laisfiei-faire 

' Freru:h: faissez, to allow or to let H- /arVf?, to do, 
hence to :e;ivc things alon^^ and let them go their own way 1 A 
social and economic theory h-shioncd in nineteenth century 
France, The [heory advocaref? economic liberalism, claiming 
that free exchanges between individuals and the operation of 
market forces without intervention will product: a more 
efficient economic order, h also claims that society has its 
own artier as well and that it should he governed by nature 
instead vA the intervention of policy. Individual actions will 
naturally lead to an optimal state, and the government 
should he strictly limiied to those activities which cannot be 
accomplished by individual actions. With its individualistic 
m.erhodology, luiast'z-fafrf^ is the basis of libertarianism, and 
the term has become a motto for those opposeii to 
government intervention in economic activity. 1‘hose who see 
flaws or gaps in the market question the adequacy of lai^s^z- 
Juif-f' as an approach to the economy and society. 

Laij-sez- fairf is the theory that everyone will gain 
relatively to any other economic police if everyone pursues 
his own mierests within a certain framework of laws,'* 
Harry, Political Argiijm^nts, 196b, p, 206, 
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Land ethie 

An approach to environmental ethics initiated bv Aldo 
Lcoptdd and flaborated by J. Haird ClalHcott and others, 
Informed by ecology which reveads that all individuals, 
including human, beings , are Iniernaily related to one another 
and are m am ecological web of interdependence, it claims 
that the lanrl should be inciuded in the community of moral 
consideraiion and thar we have obligations towards the land 
in itself tor it has the right to exist, Distinct from animal- 
centred eihics and life centred ethics, it proposes that the 
central conrern of environmental ethics should be the 
ecological system or the hiotic community itself and its sub¬ 
system? , rather than the individual members it contains. It is 
therefore also called ecocentrism. As an holistic or 
totalitarian approach, land etliEC is in contrast to traditional 
indivsduahsric ethics. Its morfii slogan is described by 
Leopold as *b\ thing is right when it tends to preserve the 
[niegrEiy, lability, and heaiity of the biotic communiiv; it la 
wrong when it tends otherwise”. The strength of land ethics 
IS Its concern for the environment as a whole and its ability to 
deal with many environmental crises with which other 
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fipprofiche^ fail tcj rope. Il^ uritics rlaim Lh.il silice i^fifi is not 
the ^itlijert of experiefirr, it (rfirtnot be included in the moral 
conttiuiniiy. It is also criticised as being environtneni a 1 
fascism her an so of its hoUsiic chatact.eristics. 

"The land ethic simply (mlargcs the houndarles of the 
{‘Omir.uniry 10 include soils . waters, plants, and animals, or 
col icet b'cly ; the land. ■l.copold* A (.'ourUy Alfucinai: 

ifi-ifj, p. 2a[T 

I.anguage oT thought 

A term from the- fitlc of a book (1975) by the American 
philosopher ferry Fodor, also called mentalese. Inspired by 
the notion of a Turing machine, Fodor helieves that just as a 
computer cniploys a machine language as a medium of 
compulation- so might human thinking employ a human 
raachinc language, that, is a languagc-llke ftystem of 
contentful representations. His hypothesis is plausible 
because there arc parallels hetween the structures of thought 
and language and because the sounds and marks in natural 
languages arc meaningless in themselves hut can he used to 
express meaning- If thinking [‘an he understood as lalking to 
oneself, a thought as a mental representation can be seen as a 
linguistic expression within a language of thought. The 
language of thought is the hypothetical formalisecl-languag:.- 
Hiialogue in the brain, which has, like a cornputational 
system of symbols, its Own represeiirarional elements and 
combinatorial rules. Such a structure is realised in the neural 
structure of the brain and determines the significance of 
spoken words. The central tenet of the language of thought 
hy[iothests is to explain the origin of merUHl representation 
and the source of linguistic nieanlng. It seeks to reverse 
Frege's priority of language over thought. For Fodor. this 
hypothesis is a precondition for any sort of serious theory 
construction in cognitive psychology. But his critics point out 
that this hypothesis is regressive, for if spoken words derive 
their meanings from meaningful interior speech, then what is 
the source of meaning of the language of thought? The 
Ifinguage of thought is close to what Dennett calls brain 
writing. 

"It will have occurred to the reader that what 1 am 
proposing to do is resurrect the traditional notion tiiat there 
[s a language of thought' and that characterizing that 
language h a good part of what a theory of the mind needs to 
do." Fodor, I'hi^ Larigtia^e, of 1'bought ^ 1976* p, 35. 

Language ./ speech , see langue / parole 


Language-games 

L German : Sprachspiel J A response developed by 
Wittgenstein in his later philosophy to claims about the 
essence of language. The formalists once compared 
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arithmeiic as ri game played with mathematical symbols. 
WingensTein extends this game analogy lo 'angiicige as a 
whole. Like a game, language is an inrlefinite set of ruled- 
governed operations f'arricd out by different groups of people 
for different purposes, The rules constitute gram^mnrs. Just 
as There is no common feature in all games but a family- 
likeness, there are various overlaps, but no common feature, 
in tbe wide variety of ways in which words and sentoiices are 
employed. Using language is like playing a game. Language 
is an autonomous activity and needs no external goal. The 
meaning of a word does not lie in what it stands for, but is 
determined by its employment in grammar. To learn the 
meaning of a word is to learn how to use it. Hence the idea of 
language as game is closely connected with the theory of 
meaning as use. Wittgenstein claims that many persisting 
philosophical problems result from confusing different rules 
or conventions, so the clarification of rules of language- 
games should be the main business of philosophy. The 
account of language games opposes Wittgenstein's earlier 
view of language in the Tractatii^ and sees the correlation 
between names and the named objects as only one featurt? of 
language. 

“We can also think of the. whole process of using 
words. , * as one of those games by means of which children 
learn tbeir native language. I will call these games 
language-games '.'’—Wittgenstein, Philomphirol 
IrmeMigai foji.v, T, 7. 

Langue f parole 

A distinction drawn by Saussure in his linguistics and 
translated as the language / speet:h distinction. .-'Xccording lo 
-Saussure. language as a whulc can he divided into 
institutional and innovatiunal elements. The institutional 
clement is called langue^ and the innovational element is 
called parole. T.angue comprises language rules, which exist 
as social conventiniis. It contains the traditional stock of 
knowledge held by members of a society and makes 
communication possible. Langiit; i.s a social phenomenon and 
cannot be created or modified by the individual. Parole, in 
contra.st. IS language in use whereby new definitions of 
situations are created day by day. It is individual, and the 
source of linguistic change. The langue f parole distinction 
has had great influence in linguistics, piiilo.sophy and other 
•social scientific and humane drscipline.,. It is the precursor of 
Chomsky’s competence / performance distinction. 

hot language itself can he anaiy.sed into things which 
are at toe same lime .similar and yet different. This is 
precisely what is expressed in Saussure’s distinction hei.wcctl 
langue and parole, one being the structural side of language, 
and the other the staristical aspect of it, langue belonging to 
a reversible time, parole being non-tevcrsible. ” -- Levi- 
.Strauss, .Slrueturat Anthropology. 1068, p. 209, 
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I.aw of contradictian 

Alsu called the law of non-contradier.ion. The law of 
coni.radlehon » the law of tine excluded middle and the law of 
ideniiiy form the basic laws of thought in classical logiir* The 
law of contradiction states rhat for any proposition p, p and 
not p cannot both be true at the same time and in the same 
respect. The law forbids the joint affirmation of a prt:>[:iOHition 
and its negation or eontradiciory. According to this law, we 
judge that any proposition involving a contradiction is false, 
and that any proposition negating a contradiction is true, 
Ari^iroile in Mf:to.phys[CR^ IOO(ja^-3 defined it as the view that 
'hr IS impossible for anything at the same time to he and not 
to and claimed that *‘^this is the most indisputable of ali 
principles". A strong motive for maintaining the law is that 
in classical logic the possibility of any meaningful discourse is 
undermined by accepting contradictions because every 
proposhion is implied by a contradiction, in recent times, 
logical systems have been developed in which some 
contradictions are tolerated, 

Ify means of these propositifmal variables we can si.ate 
the general logical law, 'Not both p and nor-p b this is 
called the Law of Non-Contradiction and is one of three so 
called r.aws of Thought which traditionally were regarded 
as, m some special but ill defined way, basic.” -■ D, 
MitcheL - A ?'1 Intradimtion to Los^ic, 1963, p. 19. 

I.aw nf identity, see identity, law of 


haw of nature 

L Latin; Itx natural i Also railed natural law. In a moral 
and political sense, it means that the natural rules of conduct 
or the general commands of morality, such as “do harm to no 
man”, “seek peace", '“do not sTcaLN or “use self-defence”. 
These laws are claimed to be universal, eternal and 
independent of tbe will of any human legislator. They are 
disirovered by reason and are the basis of natural rights and 
duties. As dictates of reason, they contrast with human law, 
which is legislated by the- will of the holder of state 
sovereignty. In Hobbes’ political philosophy, there are two 
fundamental laws of nature for men in the natural .state. One 
15 to st>ck peace and the other is to df) all one possibly can to 
defend one.seif. According to natural law theory, human law 
or positive law gains its binding force only from natural law. 
Chri.stifm authority maintains that t.he existence of natural 
law authored by God is the baai.s of the universal moral 
order. Other theories ground natural law in some aspect of 
human nature or universal human interests, I\ critical 
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response is given by leg^il po&ii.iviijm^ whose founder Jeremy 
Benrham rejected the possibility of naturfil law. 

In science j natural laws are objective orders or 
regularities in the natural world which are independent of 
human minds and discovered by scientific investigation. They 
are the brisis for sound human prediction. The existence and 
character of natural law in this aense has been a major focus 
of debate in the philosophy of science. Until the eighteenth 
century, natural laws were sonidimes backed metaphysically 
and theologically by appeal to God as their author, hut more 
recently their justification has been sought within the 
enterprise of science itself. 

ought to distinguish between a two-fold 
signification of the term of law of nature; which words do 
wither denote a rule or precept for the direction of the 
voluntary actions of reasonable agents, and in i.hat sense they 
imply a duty; or else they are used to signify any general rule 
which wc observe to obtain in the works of nature, 
independently of the wills of men, in which sense no duty is 
implied.” - Berkeley. Pas^roe Obedit^nr.e. 

Law «f non-contradiction , another term for the law of 
contradiction 

Law of the excluded middle 

(Jne of the basic jaws of thought which underlie all 
demonstratiems in classical logic. The law says thar a thing is 
cither P or not-P and that it is not possible for it to he 
neither P nor not-P at the same time and in the same respect. 
Semantically it can he expressed that for any predicate P and 
any object x, cither P or its negation is true of x. Aristotle 
defineii the law in Mi^.taphys.icn; 1011b23t “there cannot be an 
intermediate bctw'ccn contradictions, hut of one subject we 
must either affirm or deny any one predicate”. "When we say 
that a pi-oposition or slatement nriist he either true or false, 
the law of the excluded middle becomes the principle of 
bivalencc. h serves eis the basis for the truth-table method, 
hut is rejected in many valued logic and intiiirionistic logic. 
The question of whether to adhere to this law or the principle 
of bivalencc has been a watershed which distinguishes realism 
and anti realism in contemporary logic and philosophy. 

illustrates the law of the excluded middle, 
which IS commonly phrased as saying that every .statement is 
true or false. ” —Quine, ’^athf-maticaL ^ p. ol. 

l.aws of thought 

Sometimes arty truth of logic is called a law of thought, 
but generally the term is confined to three laws which have 
long been regarded as the most fundamental rules of 
reasoning, that, is the law' {jf identity (P ^ P), the law of 
contradiction or non-contradlctiort (not both P and noi-P > 
and the Jaw of excluded middle (either P or not-P), In 
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iraditionfil logic r these laws are viewed as u ue and 
irrefutable, "rhey are held tc: underlie all forms of reasoning 
and to be the fundamental principles that guide reasoning and 
justify valid inference, Contemporary logic usually c’ontends 
that there is no reason to think that these laws are more 
fundamental than other truths of logic, and logical systems 
have ht-en developed which reject one or more of their 
claims. 

‘"Theorem ... ( ^If p then p-’ ) , forms parr of the *law 
of id(.'ntiry\ which is one of the three traditional *law of 
rhoLight * , the other being the law of the excluded middle and 
the law of contradiction. ■ Prior, Formal J.ogic^ 1902 ^ p. 
29. 

Legal gap 

'rhe situation in which existing legal rules lack sufficient 
grounds for providing a conclusive answer in a legal case, for 
example when there is no legal reason determining that a 
detendant is guilty or innocent. No available correct answer 
guides the decision, A gap can occur because the law is open- 
textured or because there are conflicting rules, A situation in 
which rules conflict creates a legal gap because confliciing 
legal rules block the capacity of one another to apply 
throughout an appropriate domain. Rules do not have truth 
values* bur legal gaps can be compared to truth-value gaps. 
It is generally held that legal gaps should be filled by 
discretionary decisions, but ibis is rejected in Dworkin's 
rights ihesis which rejects discretion in favour of the claim 
that IndividviidB must be accorded basic rights that cannot be 
easily overridden by considerations of community welfare. 

“When an action is neither legally prohibited nor legally 
permitted there is a legal gap. —J* Raz, Th^. Aiakoriiy of 

19711, p. 5B, 

Ltt,al philosophy, another exprettsiori for philosophy of law 


Legal positivism 

A tradition in legal philosophy, opposed to the natitral 
law theory, founded by Jeremy Bentham. Although there are 
different versions, the basic position tran be summarised by 
the following two claims. Firsi. there is no internal and 
[lec’ssr.ry relation belween law :ind morality; the d.diiiition 
of law does not contain a moral element, and is hence 
morally neu'.ral. SccomlW. the validity of lav., is determined 
exclusive.y by reference to factual source.? such as 
legislation, judicial precedent,, and custom, without regard to 
whether it is just or reasonable. The existence ol law is a 
laet, that which is, rather than an ideal, that which ought to 
be. Aeenrdingly, the law must be positive, and ,so-eailed 
natural law does not exist. For Austin, “The existence of 
law i.s one thing; its merit or demenit another”. Most legal 
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poHiiivists dciiy the possibiliiy of an objective knowledge of 
moral right or wrong. Other major proponents, ol legal 
positivism include John AustinHans Kelscn and H. L, A. 
Hart. T : differ from each other by invoking different 

factual sources for legal validity, and by holding different 
views about the normative character of law, 

“'Here we shall take Legal Positivism to raean the simple 
contention that It is in no sense a necessary truth that laws 
reproduce or satisfy certain demands of morality, though in 
fact they have oftim done so. ** —Harr, Thf. L'om.ept of La'(n, 

1961, pp. 181-2. 

l,egal realism 

Also called rule scepticism, a school of legal philosophy 
that flourished in the early parr of the twentieth century. It 
maintains that the traditional theories of law arc mythological 
in that they take legal rules to he abstract entities and legal 
concepts to have metaphysical essences. In contrast to legal 
formalism, legal realism is sceptical of the notion of Legal 
rules. Rules by i heir nature cannot control d^- .sions in 
court, and the function of law is to solve actual disputes, 
l,aw must he understood by reference to the reality of actual 
legal systems. Legal realism has two traditions. American 
legal realism, represented by O. W. Holmes, Jr. and Karl 
Llewellyn, was influenced by pragmatism. It claims that the 
law iH constituted by how legislation is enacted and by what 
courts actually decide. Scandinavian legal realism, 
represented by Axel Hagerstrom, Karl Olive.rcrona and Alf 
Rose, was influenced by Comre’s positivism. It claims that 
the normativiry of law must be explained in terms of the. 
psychological reactions of Judges, citizens, or both. Legal 
realism is an attempt to understand laws in terms of what 
they are and how they operate. ]is strength is that it is 
deeply rooted in the practices, inaights and practical arts of 
law'yers, but its weakness is that it can neither account for 
the legal reasoning of iudges nor explain the necca.sity of legal 
reform. 

“Legal realism is, in large measure, the lawyer’s 
pcrsvjccrivc, amd thongji it is unlikely that this perspective is 
the whole story, it is almost certain that it is s-uch an 
important part of the story that any legal theory that leaves it 
oui wilt be essenrially flawed. -Murphy and Culman, The 
PhilosiOphy oj 1984, p, fO, 

Legal reasoning 

The rationality manifested in matters of latv, especially 
in the pulilic process of litigation and adjudication. Tr is used 
to seek legal jnsrification for conduct and decisions, that is to 
show thai thiw have a sufficient legal warrant and in 
conaecpience to persuade the court to reach a favourable 
conclusion. Legal reasoning is also employed by lawyers t.o 
predict what the other .side is likely do or what a judge is 


Legal reasoning 
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Legitimacy 


5.18 


likely to decide within the limits of the law. Like other 
jufitificatory argumentation, it can be either inductive or 
deductive, but its chief characteristics include appeal to the 
plain meaning of terms in legal rales and the conceivable 
consequences of a decision. Legal philosophers vary in their 
opinions about the suitable criteria of legal reasoning. 

‘h^ny study of legal reasoning is therefore an artempt to 
explicate and explain the criteria as to what constitutes a 
good or a had, an acceptable or unacceptable type of 
argiinicnt in law. —N. MacCormick, l.c'.gal iit^.aaomng and 
J,egal Theory t 1978, pp. 12-3. 

Legitimiicy 

A ba sic [juestion in political philosophy concerns the 
grounds of legitimacy for a government or authority. The 
question can also be asked in terms of political obligation, 
that is the basis of oneVs obligation to obey ihc coercive 
power of a government or authority. Answering these 
qufistions requires a rationale for the right of an authority 10 
make decisions and its justification for having them obeyed. 
A major attempt to justify authority, initiated by Hobbes, is 
provided by a variety of social contract theories, The ruled 
consent to t he transformation of political power into political 
authority in exchange for benefits such as justice , security, 
happiness and liberty. In contemporary political theory, the 
test for this ground for legitimacy is whether a government 
upholds certain basic human rights. Max Weber suggesterJ 
three sources of legitim.acy! traditions or customs, rational- 
legal procedures, and individual charisma. 

'“A state is legitimate if its constitutional structure and 
practices are such that its citizens have a general obligation to 
obey political decisions that purport to impose duties on 
them. An argument for legitimacy need only provide reasons 
for that general situation” —R. Dworkin, bTnpjnu 

1986, p. 191. 

Leibni/’s law. see indiscernabiiiiv of identicals 


Lemmii 

’^(ireek: something assumed or prentise; plural, 
lemmata or lemmas j A prriiposition which is assumed or 
proved as a theorem in the course of argumen:. in order to 
proceed to a different main [‘onclusion. Tf an assumed lemma 
is false. the conelusioit is unreliable. Tr, ancient 
commentaries on Plaio, lemmata were portions of text 
selected to be commented on. 

‘T think in this connectiott of the characterisation (T the 
lemma h' which can he ‘interpolated^ in an attempt to derive 
a certain conclusion Z from a certain premise set K. ■" Beth, 
Aspects oj Modern Logic, 1967, p. 73, 
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L'tshiait ethics 

A h woTrii^ii wbo ioves and has sexvial relations 

with another woman. Lesbian ethics tends to address the 
lesbian e>;perience and the nature of lesbian identity with the 
purpose of seekini^ the well-being of lesbians, ft joins 
feminist ethics in charging traditional Western ethics with 
promoting male dominance and female subordination through 
social control. fSometinies it is considered as a branch of 
fenunisT ethics. Lesbian ethics claims that while both 
heterosexuality and male homosexuality imply the superiority 
of men over women i lesbians* traditionally viewed a.s man- 
haters, suffer the worst oppression, ffence, lesbian love 
forms a special challenge to sexism, and is a revolutionary 
ad agaic.st the dominant political and social system. The 
ethics rcjci'ts the values of doiiiiiiance and subordination, and 
promotes the value of choice and self-understanding. Tr 
eiicotiragcs intimacy, engaging and co o[)eration and develops 
lesbian integrity and moral agency. Although it functions 
only for thos<= who choose its values, lesbian ethics claims to 
be applicable also for heterosexual women. The term 
‘Meshian cthir.s ” was coined by S. Hoagland in 1978. 
Lurrcntlv there are two profess Iona 1 journals in this field: 

and Cjb.T.tr/j- A J/jurnal Oj ht^bian Feminist 

iiihies, 

"'This hook is my attempt, with much stimulation and 
input from a number of lesbian communities, to describe at 
least one way we might continue to move toward lesbian 
cmmection and create a means by which we spin out of 
oppressions. T call this artempt l^esbian Kthics. ” — 
Hoagland, Lesbian FAhieSy 1988* p, 3. 


Leviathan 

Leviathan is a mythical sea monster with terrifying 
power which is described in several places in the Old 
1 e si ament- Many authors associate it with evil, but 
Shakespeare took it to symbolise strength, 'bhe British 
philosopher flohhcs took this name, with a reference to Job 
41 . for the title of his most important book and used it as a 
metaphor for the state and its sovereign. He argued that such 
an artificial Leviathan shtmld have absolute and untlivlded 
power. Leviathan is the authority in civil government which 
kee|.)s human society in order and enables people to live in 
peace. I he book’s full title is T^ewiathan or the Matter, 
Form 1 and Fauwr oj a (. ommonwealth Ecciesiastical and. 
(..ivil, published in LiigUsh in 1551, and in a revised Latin 
version in 1668, It is divided into four parts; Of Man, Of 
(.ommonwealth < Of a (.Christian Commonwealth and Of the 
Kingdom of Darkness. It is the mu in lot us of Hobbes’ moral 
and polittcai philosophy. 

*^Leviuthun l_ls] . . , that mortal God, to which we owe 
under the immortal God, our peace and defence. ’’—Hobbes, 
Leviathan * J 7; Id, 
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Lex talionis 

_LiUiTii law of retaliation_ A law of retaliation which 
proposes to maintain a correspondence or e[pji valence 
between crime and punishment. It is stated in Exodus (21: 
22-5): “life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, > > . wourid 
for wound It is also called jus taiionis (the right of 
retaliationL Tn coniemporary theory of punishment, this law 
is quoted to justify the view that a man must be punished if 
his action has violated some rule for which he deserves a 
penalty. Furthermore, the penalty he receives must be 
proportionate with the wrong he committed- 

“We arc to observe (as we arc elsewhere told explicitly) 
the lex- (alioTiisi: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. ” — 
Honderich, , 1989, p. 24, 
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Lexeme 

A word may have different inflections and may be 
presented in riifferent forms depending on its position in a 
sentence. Hut there must he a basic core which determines 
that all the various forms are the forms of ihe same word. 
This hasi[r core is called a lexeme. Imr instance, “builds”, 
“building”, “built” are all particular inflectional variants of 
the verb “to build”. “To hiiilr!” is the lexeme, Hreeiscly 
speaking, meaning is ascribed to a lexeme rather than to a 
word. Hence, it is more proper to speak of lexical meaning 
than of word meaning. 

‘‘Within semantics, the notion of word that is most 
useful is Thai of the h'xeme which is an abstract grammatical 
construct that underlies a set of word forms vvhich are 
recognised as representative.s of hhe same word’ in different 
syntactic environments. " —Cann, Formal Se?naTitUi^ 1998, 
p, 94. 
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I Jar paradox 

A semaniic paradox, dealing with matters of reference 
and iruili. There arc many versions, but it was initially 
proposed by the Magarian Eubulidcs in ancient (Ireecc, 
although another tradition rakes Epimenides as the author. 
The original version is “A man says that he is lying. Is whai 
he says true or false?”, b he is speaking truly, then he is not 
lying, so what he .says is not true^ if what he says is not 
true, then he is indeed lying, and what he says is true. In 
another version, astrribed to Epimenides, a Clret.an savs that 
all Cretans are always liars. If what he says is true, then it is 
false. f he paradox arises because the statement says 
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ivtjmothing st!f rcforontifilly about its awn truth or laisity. 
The. need to avoid the liar paradox was partly responsible for 
the developnient of Tarski’s semantic theory of truth, and 
more generally the paradox is a key constraint On attempts to 
devise consistent semantic theories. 

“Any version of the [liar ' paradox involves the assertion 
rbar all propositions satisfying a certain condition ar{^ false, 
where the assertion itself Is a proposition which satisfies llnit 
condition. " ■ Copi, Sytnhotic Logif: ^ 1967, 3'^^ cd, , p. 330. 
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Liberalism 

A politica] and social theory fundamentally emphasising 
the priority oi the liberty and equality of individuals. It 
begins with the priority of the individual rather than the 
community. According to liberalism, individuals have innate 
human rights regardless of any particular political system. 
1 hey have interests that they seek to advance both public and 
in private- life. Society and governTnent should protect and 
promote individual freedom rather than imposing constraints. 
It is the mandate of government to respect individual rights. 
The plurality and diversity of society should be encouraged, 
and a society should be equal and just in the distribution of 
opportunities and resources. The political process should 
provide a fair procedure for resolving disputes when the 
interests of individuals clash. 

Because liberty and eriualiry come into conflict, various 
hinds of liberalism have been formuiated, depending on 
whether the theory emphasises liberty or equality, or on how 
one seeks to reconcile them, fklassical market liberalism 
tends to insist that civil rights are fundamental to human 
being,s, while contemporary egalitarian liberalism focuses 
more on equality and argues that government or society 
should increase its scope of intervention in areas such as 
health care, education, social welfare and discrimination. On 
this version, civil rights can legitimately be qualified in such 
areas to secure justice. 

Liberalism provided justification for capitalism, 
although ir was also associated with Tie appeal for religious 
Toleration in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some 
notable liberal theorists in England include John Locke, John 
Stuart Mill, T. H, Tireen, Isaiah Berlin, IT. L, A. Harr and 
Ronald Dworkin; in France include Montesquieu, Voltaire 
and Benjamin Constant; in Germany include Kant and W. H. 
von riumboldt; and in America include John Rawls and 
Rohert Xoaick. Persons who believe in liberalism are called 
liberals. Liberalism is the theoretical basis of the democratic 
system and has dominated political and social thought in the 
modern western world. Critics of liberalism are suspicious of 
its association with the free market. Communitarians argue 
that liberalism overemphasises the autonomy of the individual 
and ignores the ways in which individuals are embedded in 
social customs and traditions. The latter is also a long- 
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.>tnridij]g rh^nie of t^onserVf'itivfe oppo.sition lo liberalism. 

"Liberalism was once, not very long ago. almosi a 
consensus politLal tbeory in f^ritain and tiic United Slates, at 
least among polilical and legal philosophers* They disagree 
about IT a great deal, but they all seem to aecept, as close to 
axiomatic, a kind of egalitarian individual —R, 

Dworkio, A Matter of Frmerpif^t 1986, p. 4. 

Libertarianism 

A twentieth century political and moral movement. It is 
a radical icjrm of liberalism and argues that no intervention 
from state and governmeni: is necessary or justified. FVee 
choice IS supremo and all conflicia can be settled through the 
mechanism of the market. Its strong anarchist form insists 
that all govcrnmeriL is illegiiimate, -and that all coercive 
political universalLsm i.s unacceptable. Its moderate anarchist 
form concedes that government may appropriately engage m 
police pTOtection, (mfnrrcment of contracts and national 
defence, but no more than that. Libertarianism emphasises 
in pariicular the rights of individuals to acquire and hold 
properly and questions the legitimacy of the tax system. It 
proposes to deveh.ip rational egoism or Aristotelian 
eiidaimonism, Tiie most influential advocf..te of libertarianism 
is Robert Xo;iick in his A^u^rchy, State and I'Copfa. 

Libertarianism is also a metaphysical term. In thi.s 
sense, it is opposed t(^ determinism and holds that the past 
does not determine a single future. We can act, on the basis 
of ranonality or the seif we possess, independent of 
necessitating causal laws, no matter what happened in the 
past. J nis theory is now often supported by appealing ro 
quantum mechanics which asserts that there are uncaused 
events in the universe, but it is not clear that quantum 
indercrminii^m is the right way to allow for rationality and 
choice. 

" 1-ibertarians are against what they describe as an 
‘ intervenrioniST ' policy in which the state engages in 
' inrer ferenc e '. ” — -Co hen. Sel f-Ouf nership , Freedom and 
F.qiialil;^ ^ ji, 67. 


Libertinism 

A movement that flourished in the sixteenth and 
sevenreenih centuries which demands freedom of 
consciousnes:^ in religious affairs and moral issues. Tt is 
regardeil as an anti-theoretical position and a form of 
anrinomlanisni. Theories which are based not on reason but 
on divine revelation, such as immortality of the soul and 
punishment in the afterlife, should be rejected. Libertinism 
:s associated with deism, maicrinHsm and Epicureanism, Tts 
inaif^r proponents were P. Charron, Montaigne, P. 
Gassendi, Pietro PomponanKi and Campanella. 

, L"i ibertinism the belief that by grace, by the new 
life- in C'lirist and salvation by faith, law or rules no longer 
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Lifeboat 


fipplL:(] to Chrii^tians. Fletcher, Situaiifm Efhicf, i9biii> 
p. 22. 

Ubtrty, a synonym for freedom 


Libido 

FreLid’s term for the psycho-pliysiual ertergy or motive 
force produced by sexual instirtcr. It is the energy of the id, 
and can be directed either towards the self or an object. The 
direction of the iihido towards the self produces narcissism. 
Freud viewed the libido as a motive force for progress . wii.li 
the intellectual evolution of society explicable in terms of a 
theory of the libidinous development. The libido is not 
anatomically located, but its existence is assumed in the 
development of biology, Freud later replaced the concept of 
the libido with the concept of eros. 

“Libido is a term used in the theory of the instincts for 
describing the dynamic manifestation of sexuality. ” Freud, 
Standard Edition of thf (danphn^ Fsyrholog?cai Works of 
Sigmund. Freuds V'ol. 18. p. 25o. 

Life inslinct. another term for eras (Freud) 


Lifeboat case 

Tom Regan’s hypothetical case against his claim that 
animals have rights and hence arc entitled to the same moral 
consideration ns humans. There are five survivors on a 
lifeboat - each with approximately the same weight. Four of 
the five are human heings and the fifth is a dog. Because the 
Ikj at can only support four of the survivors without being 
overturned, one survivor must be thrown overboard or else 
all will die. Which one should go? Fomm.on-scnse suggests 
that the dog should be sacrificed, but if the dog has an equal 
right to be respected or not to be harmed, as advocates of 
animal rights claim, what should the survivors do? Regan 
argues that this objection does not undermine the claim that 
animals have equal rights, because animal-rights theorists 
can safeiy answer that the dog should be east overboard- For 
the rights are prim.a jacie and can be overridden in such 
circumstances depending on the loss o£ \vhose life will cause 
more harm. Since the loss of a human life will bring about 
greater barm than that of a dog's life, it is justifiable to 
override the dog’s right to life in this case. Only some moral 
philosophers would allow the same considerations to 
determine which human life should be lost if all the survivors 
were human, 

“ I he lifeboat case w-ould nor be morally any different if 
we supposed that the choice had to be made, not between a 
single dog and the four humans , bur between humans and 
any numbers of dogs.” Regan, The Case for Animal 
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Life -W orid 


p. 325. 

Lift-world 

^from (icrmaR: Lebcns^oelt^ IIuKsetTs term for the 
historical world in wliich wc hvc as historical beings and the 
ctdtuTfilly and historically determined horizon. The life-wnrld 
forms the framework of processes of reaching understanding 
in which participants agree or discuss something in their 
communal social world. The life-world is given to us prior to 
all acts of consciousness and is not consciously intended. Ouv 
objective knowledge of the natural sciences springs from the 
life-world, This knowledge reflects the concerns of specific 
comtnunities and serves as one means of accomplishutg their 
needs, f fence t the scientifie world is rooted in the life world, 
and the sciences arc characteristic of being hisTorically and 
culturally situated. The conception of the life-world is 
further developed in Heidegger’s account of **Being-in-the- 
world”. in Gadamer^s notion of historical understanding and 
in Habermas’s theory of communicative action. However> 
fiusscrl believed that various cultural life-worlds arc 
themsc-lves deriver! from an eidos or formal non-historical 
life-world which is the producl of transcendental 
subjectiviry, In his view, one of the main tasks of 
phenomenology is to describe the structure of this ^fdos life- 
world. 

'’The life-world, for us who wakingly live in it, is 
always already there, existing in advance for us, the ground 
of all praxis whether theoretical or extratheoreticah ” — 
Husserl, TAc o./’ Eurnp^/in Sciences (ir. Carr), 1970, 

p. H2. 

l.ight of reason, an alternative expression for natural light. 


Like to like 

The principle of the rminial attraction of similars in the 
philosophy of the Greek philosopher Empedocles, 
independent of his two cosmic agents of Strife and Love. 
'While l,c)ve is the principle of unifying different elements, 
and Strife of separating different elements, the principle of 
like to like means that any portion of any element has a 
natural tendency to seek out and gather with Other portions 
of the same element. It is the basis of Strife. Empedocles 
also employed this principle to explain sensation, which 
arises because one element in the body of the subject meets 
with the same element outside. All generating things are 
ineessainly giving off effluences, and when these effluences 
are of the right size to fit into the pores of the sense organ, 
the meeting happens and we have sensation. 

"For by earth, Empedocles says, we see earth, by 
water, w'ater by air bright air, by fire consuming fire, Love 
by love, and Strife by gloomy strife.” —Aristotle, 
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Limited vHrietyr principle f>f 

A principle in the theory of probability introduced by J, 
M, Keynes in A Trexithe. on rrohab'dily. It propo&e.s that the 
domain from which a gcncralijjation is inferred and to wliich 
it. f'an [je applied shoald contain a limited or finite ntimber of 
independent characteristics. This principle is held to increase, 
the rchability of the conclusions derived in terms of IVltll’s 
methods and of eliminative induction. If the extent of 
possible tndependent variation ts infinite in the objects of onr 
generahs.at inn, induction caimtit be meaningfuL The 
principle is close to the priticipie of the itniformity of nature, 
Toth ate regarded as basic assumptions for the validity of 
induction, 

“As a logical foundation for Analogy, therefore, we 
seem to need tOme such assumption as that rlir; amount of 
variety in the universe is limited in such a way that there is 
no one object so complex that its qualii.ics fall into an infinite 
number of independent groupsA' -Keynes, A on 

Probabilii y ■> 19Z9, p. 258. 

Line, simile of the 

A simile employed by Plato in the Republir to help in 
explicating the difference between the perceptible world and 
the intelligible world. Take a line AB, and divide it into two 
unequal parts, ACI and CIB, with ACI representing the 
perceptible world and CH representing the intelligible world. 
Then divide eacb of these two parts in t.be same ratio. Thus 

we have : A.D.C5.E.B, 

with AD ! nc -.\c : CB = CE f FB, 

Plato distinguished the portions of the perceptible world 
.AC, by assigning different objects and crorresponding merital 
states to them- .AD stands for images ieikono.d} such as 
shadows and reflections of objects, and the corresponding 
mental state is illusion or imagination (.ei-ka^na} \ DC stands 
for the originals of these images, such as natural and 
artificial things* and the corresponding mental state is belief 
(/vhhi). 

In rhe intelligible world CB, l^lato distinguished the two 
sections by the different methods of inquiry the mind uses in 
each of them. In CE, the mind uses the sensible oV>jccts of 
DC as illustrations, starting from hypotheses and proceeding 
iu)X to a first principle but to a conclusion. This is the 
method of the mathematical sciences, and the state of mind i.s 
dicinoia f intelligence, mind, thinking, reasoning). In EB, 
the mind makes no use of illustrations, eonduers the itiquiry 
solely by means of Forms and proceeds to an mihypoiheliiral 
first principle. This is the method of philosophy or dialectic, 
and the stare of mind is fioc.-iis (intellect or understanding). 
Sometimes CT, is understood to be concerned with 
niathemaiicaJ entities and EB to he concerned with moral 
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hut this intt^rpreratior! is clisputablfs 
These lour sections provide a classification of coj^nitive 
states and their objects* and from AH to EB the line 
constitutes a continuous scale of increasing degrees of clarity 
and reality. The Simile is closely related to the Simile of 
Sun ) and the Simile of Cave. Platons text is difficult, but the 
simile provides a basis for exploring a number of important 
metaphysical and epistemological issues. 

There are four such processes in the soul, 
corresponding to the foui' sections of our line: nof^sir^ for the 
highesi , dianoiti for the second ? give the name iT ptstis to 
the third, and f;ikifio.'S to the last. —Plato, Repub/w, 511c. 

Linguistic act. sec speech act 


i.lnguistic analysis 

In Its broad sense linguistic analysis is the major 
characTcristic of analytic philosophy, which regards it as the 
real function of plulosophy. Linguistic analysis alms to 
clarify and reveal the proper structure of ordinary language, 
ll tries to show how certain uses of ordinary language havt^ 
firovoked metaphysical problems and how language has lieen 
misused m many alleged solutions, ll is claimed that this 
approach might eliminate or solve the traditional 
philosophical problems which arise because of the misuse of 
language, IJnguistic analysis is in the tradition of British 
empiricism. 

“ Linguistic analysis distinguished it [ metaphysics J 
sharply from science, regarding it either as a diseased 
ititellecfual co ndit ion ,0 be cured by the thcrf-Ety of the 
lingLiisTic analyst, or aa a group of problems that inevitably 
arise from the use of natural languages, and that are to be 
solved by hnguistie elucidation.” —Owens, Chri^twM 
Met-tiphystrs * 19S5, 10- 

Linguistii: detBrminism. another expression for the Sapit- 
Whorf hypothc.sls 

Linguisik framework 

A chosen language or a set of analytical principles which 
provides the method and criterion for the formulation of any 
significant a.ssertion and its soLirtior, within this framework. 
A body of significant knowledge can only he justified by 
reference lo the principle.^ or rule., that make up the 
framework. Different frameworks reflect different ways el 
talking about the world. But once we adopt a framework 
according to the principle of tolerance we must obey all of its 
prlneip,es. The framework is a basis for reaching agreement 
about any disputed problem. It follows that any answer ro a 
question about kinds of entities recognised by a Iringnagc is 
relative ,o a framework. Carnap divided internal and exicrnal 
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question?; in Terms of the notion of a linguistic framework. 
Internal questions are formulated according to the rules of 
the framework* while external que^ition^ are outside the 
context of arty particular framework and concern the 
existence of the systems of entities as a whole. These latter 
questions are therefore metaphysical and lack theoretical 
significance. This conception not only played a central role in 
I-Ogicai Positivism T but also greatly influenced the 
development of the philosophy of science. 

“If someone wishes to speak in his language about a new 
kind of entities 1 he has to introduce a system of new ways of 
speaking, subject to new rules; we shall call this procedure 
ihe construction of a linguistic framework for the new 
eniiiies in {piestion---Carnap, Meatiing and , 

p. 206. 

IJnguistic meaning 

The meaning possessed by a linguistic expression which 
IS inseparable from the linguistic form, that is, the fixed 
combination of signalling-units or phonemes. It is the 
semantic feature of an expression (a word, a phrase or a 
sentence ) and is the common element whenever the 
expression is uttered, regardless^ of the circumstance-s in 
which it is used. Linguistic meaning contrasts to the 
pragmatic meaning of an expression determined by the 
situation in which it is employed. When the philosophy of 
language talks about the nature of meaning, it is generally 
concerned with the linguistic meaning. 

“Hy uttering a linguistic form, a speaker prompts his 
hearers to respond to a situation; this situation and the 
response to it are the linguistic meaning of the form. — 
IMoomficid, Language, 1933, p. 158. 

T.inguisttc phenomenalism, see phenomenalism 


IJnguisiic phenomenology 

Austin’s term characterising his own phhosophical 
approach, which is generally called linguistic philosophy or 
ordinary language philosophy. He probably used the term as 
a methodological corrective to the phenomenological 
philosophy of Ffusscrl and his followers. Austin claimed that 
discussing the functions of certain words and sentences and 
inventing new ways of describing phenomena are not merely 
linguistic, but improve our perception of reality or 
phenomeiiri on the basis of a sharpened awareness of words. 
Hence it should he considered to be a sort of phenomenology. 
Austin’s philosophy itself sharpens our perception of English 
grammar, although appreciation of its philosophical value has 
declined. 

■'When we examine what we should say when, whai 
words we should use in what situations, we are looking again 
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HOC mf-fely ac words (or ^nieanirigsi' , whatever ihey may be) 
hui alsc .1 at the realiUes we use the words to talk about . . . 
For this reason T think it might he better to use* for this way 
oi doing philosophy, some less misunderstanding name than 
those given above--for instanee, “^lingui-stic phenomenology’ , 
only that js rather a mont.hfuh ” --Austin, Philasophiml 
Papers, lyZO, p* 182 . 

linguistic philnsoptiy 

In a narrow and techttieal sense linguisrlr philosophy is a 
synonym for ordin^iry language philosophy, an approach that 
seeks to illominfitc and solve traditional philosophical 
problems through the investigation of everyday language use. 
li was cha.racteristic of the Oxford-style of aiialyric 
philosophy and flourished mainly in the ) [)50s and lytiOs, led 
by figures such as (jilhcrt Ryle and J* L. Austin and showing 
the sirring intlueiice of the later Wittgenstein. 

In a broad sense it is the philosophical method which 
takes language as a fundamental issue In discussions of 
philosophy. Wc must first come to understand the rote of 
language before we understand nur ideas and the subjects of 
the ideas. Starting from Pbiio and Aristotle, such a hugnistic 
approach has been important, and it became dominant in the 
twentieth century. The whole of analytic philosophy !« 
linguistic philosophy in this sense, and ordinary language 
philosophy or linguistic philosophy iri the narrow sense is one 
of its many school'?- Linguistic philosophy, which deals with 
a broad range of philosophical problems in many areas of the 
subject. can he distinguished from the philosophy of 
language. 

“The lerm Linguistic philosophy’ , . . - is tied to that 
quite special version of analytical philosophy which flourished 
at nxford in the 1950s and tiOs. ” —Dummeti, T/ic 
7 nterpnaatlon of Preg cIs FhUosophy , 19S1, p. 148. 


Linguistic ru1<^ 

d’hc conventionaliy accepted rules which constitute or 
regulate the correct use of the constituenr words and 
grammatical forms of sentences* These rules do not describe 
empirical facts , but determine necessary truths. Violations 
of the rules arc classically said to result in meaninglessness, 
although we can often understand ungrammatical and even 
logically malformed utterances. 1 understand the meanings of 
the expressions of my language when 1 know the system of 
rules which determine the meanings of the scniortces that 
contain its expresslms. xVfisunderstandings follow from 
Ignorance or misapplication of the rules. The notion of a 
linguistic rule was emphasised by Carnap and other logical 
positivists in their discussion of language* Their account 
opposerl ihe referential theory of language, according to 
which each word must refer to something external in order to 
have a meaning. 1 hey had specific objections to this account 
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Linguistic univf-rsals 



far the logical constants i whose meaning can better be 
understood as constituted by the laws of logit as lingaUtic 
rules. They argued that a referential theory of language 
retjutres the existence of unnecessary metaphysical entities 
and misconstrues the nature of logic and language, Logical 
positivists argued that discussing meaning in terms of 
linguistic rules can lead not only to a satisfactory 
understanding of meaning, bur also to an understanding of 
rationality, because science, which is the model of 
rationality, is esstmtially a set of rtdes governing scientific 
language. Accordingly, philosophy should be concerned 
mainly with describing the rules that govern linguistic 
behaviour and uncovering the rule-governed relations 
between language and experience. Criticisms by Wittgenstein 
on rule-governed behaviour and Quine on anaiyricii.y have 
questioned this account of linguistic rules. 

“'Ill order to understand this conception of laws of logic 
as linguistic rules, we should reflect on the method of 
specifying the meanings of logical constants. ” -Pap, An 
Intrt}duction fo the Philosophy of Science^ 1963, p, lOl, 

Linguistic turn 

In a broad sense, a movement claiming that the analysis 
of thought and knowledge must be conducted through the 
analysis of language and, hence, that language should be the 
central concern of philosophy. Traditional philosophical 
problems can be solved by reducing them to issues in the 
philosophy of language. This movement was initiated by 
Frege, Pusscll, ;ind "Wirtgenstem and characterises twentieth 
century analytic philosophy. More narrowly, it is a general 
tendeney, particularly associated with Oxford, which 
suggests that we should deal with philosophical problems by 
appealing to language as it ts actually used. Philosophy must 
lind the logical form of ordinary language, and expose those 
natural imperfections which have given rise to so many 
philosophical questions. This trend was influenced by 
Wittgenstein, and its leaders ’were figures such as Ryle, 
Austin, Strawson and (l-riee. 

“Once the linguistic turn had been taken, the 
fundamental axioms of analytical philosophy—that the only 
route to the analysis of thought goes through the analysis of 
language - naiurally appeared compelling.” -Dummeit, 
Origins of AiiulyUc Phiiasophy ^ 1993, p. 123, 

Linguistic universuls 

Chomsky’s term, also called universals of language, for 
the basic similarities contained in all known languages. They 
are fun her divided into substantive universals and formal 
universal^. Substantive universal s are common abstract 
syntactic features which ran be found in the analysis of any 
natural language, for example nouns, verbs, words, 
sentences, particles, morphemes and phonemes. Formal 
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UT>ivcr5?,ls are i;he common formal properties of gramnmtical 
strucrurcst that is, the general characteristics of the rules 
that appear in grammar and the ways in which they are 
interconnected. Linguistic universals are closely connected 
with ihc: problem of innateneas. Chomsky and his followers 
claim that a child must possess tacit and innate knowledge of 
these universals and unconsciously apply them to the data of 
the language he is learning in order to grasp rhat language 
efficiently. 

“1'he study of linguistic universal is the study of the 
properties of any generative grammar for a natural 
language." —Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Symtasr., 
I 96a, p. 

Lived experience 

L. (jerman; Erlehms-, from the verb erleben ^ to live 
through.] Dilt.heyLs term for what is immed lately given to 
individual consciousness regarding one^s own thought and 
feeling. It can also he used for the ex.pt'ricnce which orients a 
person’s self conception and around which an individual life 
organises itself. Through lived experience, the meaning of a 
pfirtitmlar Itfe-history unfolds. We can understand society as 
our world on the basis of our lived experience of the forces 
that move society. Lived experience is disiinguishcd from 
ErfiihriiTig i. Ciertnan: scientific experience], the data of 
experiment and measurement which can be gathered 
indirectly. The distinction between lived experience and 
scientific experience serves as a basis for the distinction 
between natural sciences and human sciences in Oilthey’s 
philosophy, fie held that the human sciences are grounded in 
lived experience and are thus a distinct domain from the 
natural scient'cs that are based on scientific experiences. 

"A more thorfiughgoing grounding of the inde[>cndent 
status of the human sciences vis-a-vis the natural 
sciences. will bo developed step by step in this work 
through the analysis of our total lived experience; of ihe 
human world and its incommensurability with all sensory 
experiences of nature. " — Hilthey, Selected Works, L 1989, 
p. 60. 

Locutionary act 

[fre.m Latin; /oqui < speak, utter J .Austin’s fir.s; level of 
analysis of speech acts. To perform a lociirionary act is to 
perform the basic linguistic action of uttering sounds which 
have meaning or definite reference. In doing so. one says 
something in the centra] and basic sense of "to say”. 
C.ompared wdth Au.stin’s two other kinds of speech act, 
tllocutionary acts and perlocutionary acts, locutionary acts 
are concerned mainly with meaning. T.ocutionary acts are 
further divided into three kinds; phonetic acts, which are 
merely the act of uttering certain noises i phatic acts, which 
utter a grammatical sentence! snd rhetic acts, which utter 
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something with a certain sense and with a certain reference, 

“ The act of ‘saying something^ in this full normal sense 
1 calN i, e. dub, the performance of a locutionary act, and 
the study of utterances thus far and in these respects the 
study of locutions, or of the full units of speech. ” —Austin, 
liova io Do Dkings -with Words t 19t>2, pp. 94-a. 

TjUgie 

_from Greek* logos, reason, speech, measure^ Logic; is 
the study concerned with the conditions of valid reasoning or 
the structure and principles of correct inference. It is mainly 
thought to deal with the form of argument, independent of 
content, although the distinction between form and content 
IS sometimes f]uestioned, Aristotle, who made logic a special 
disc' ip] inc-, established the first logical system, which 
dominated WesTern conceptions of logic until the last century 
when Frege and others developed p{3werful modern systems 
of logic. Aristotle referred ttv his own logical works as 
analytic, and the technical sense of logic did not appear until 
the commentaries of Alexander of Apbrodisias. Logic is now 
divided into two branches; formal or symbolic logic and 
philosopliiirai logic. Within formal logic, [dassicai modern 
logic is based on the development of the propositional 
calculus and the predicate cahrnlus, although important 
formal svslems which supplement: or rival rhesr; basic 
sysToms have been developed. In philosophical logic, 
philosophers examine logical terms such as proposition, 
meaning, truth, falsity, proof, implication, cntaiimeni, 
reference, predication, constant, variable, puamilier. 
function, necessity, possibility, and tense. Sometimes, 
especially in the nineteenth century, logic has meant thc 
study of epistemology and sciemific methodology, as 
esempdified in German idealism. 

“If we use ‘proposition' as a general name for what, 
when these forms are exemplified, wc introduce or specify by 
such hhai-A Vheiher-' or ‘if-' clauses, then logic is the 
general theory of the propositions. It has a formal part and a 
philosophicad pari. ” —P» F. Strawson (ed. ) , Phiiosophical 
Logic, 19G7. [.). 1. 

Logic f Hegel j 

Hegel called his own philosophy the science ol logic, but 
for him logic is not a static formal system of valid deduction. 
Rather, it contmrns the prot'css of thought according K) 
which one category is implied by another, from which it 
develops as its contradictory. These categories move to unity 
in a higher w-holc, which opens the way for further stages of 
development. For Hegel, thus is the fundamental logical 
process from thesis to antithesis and then to synthesis. This 
dynamic process , which relates concepts to each other in a 
systematic way, is the subject-matter of Hegel’s logic. Each 
concept IS one moment, or inseparable part, in the self- 
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rcfltciion ol ihought. 1-ogic is rhr examination of this 
process hy which thinking itself works. This logic is tbits 
conrrasteil to traHitional fornml logic in the sense that it 
involves !hc development of the. thinking process rather than 
the ahstraci form of deduciinn. It also involves the contents 
rather than merely the forms of thinking, rnrthermore, 
Hegel's logic IS also intended to he true of the objective world 
because the thinking process is the essential structure of ah 
that acTiifilly happens in the world. Logic in this sense is als(^ 
metaphysics. Hegel also callcfl his logic t. dialectic of being 
and flialecric logic. It was further developed by Marx and 
Engels as a reflection of the ever-changing processes of 
thiiigs based on their immanent contradictions. Critics have 
asked searching questions about the programme of ITegers 
logic and about its details, including the notions of dialectic 
and contradiction, the thesis-antithesis .synthesis formula, 
the dynamic aspect of the logic-, the relation between logic 
and metaphysics, the relation between logiir and thought and 
the alhlity of Hegelian method to deliver truth. 

“i.ogic is the science of the pure idea; finre. that is. 
heca use the idea is in the abstract medium of thought. ” — 
Hegel, sect. 11^. 

Lof^ic of change, another name for tense logic 


Logic of scientific discovery , see demarcation, criterion of 


Logic of terms, another name for predicate logic 


Logica dncens . see (ogtLa i{tF?is 


J^ogUa. modernotum^ see logira ^’elus 


I^Ogica nova ^ see !,ogii-u vulus 


Logic a utens 

Phe dLsiiricllOii he L ween logica nuns and logica doc ('ns 

was drf Lwn ly m,;clicval lo^iiHcms and borrowt'd by Peirne. 
lA}gu-ii is one’s unrcfleclive jutlgemcn, of the validity of 

informal argil raenls. It is a ({emiral idea of what good 
reasoning is. In conirasl. logtea c/ore/w is rbe rcfleoiive and 
precise rules of reasoning in formal systems. 

".Such a ola.s.SEfication of ariypilncnts , antecedent to any 
systcntslic study of the subject, is called tile reasoncr’s logic 
utens. in eontnidlstincuon to the re.su[t of the .scientific 
study, which is called logic docens. ” — Peirce. ColUctt’.d 
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Logivr.l UTlir,[ysis 


Lt}gica vertiiy 

|L?l:iii. ()i[l logic' ] Meclh-vfil loyirifin;; cailerJ Porphyry’? 
Isago^V’^ Avi-'i.otLt'.’? (.'dtr'gvriff. Kvd I it' iuii'y-pn'lutift^n' arid 
Boethius’ commentaries on them llic oid logic because these 
wen- the logic tco^ts fivallahlc until tlic middle of the twelfth 
eejnury. Arisie; 1 le’s other logical book? in the Orguntm, 
uatra-ly 'I'npus^ I’ruJi- Aftalyfiri,. An/ilytiiS and 

Sfyphisy'c! Kltfyiihi, were rln-^n im rod need into the Lai in world 
and were cahed logici^ /loz'a (nc-’w logic), Medieval logician? 
Criiled their own developri'.ent of logic logic a mod cr norum 
(. t'OEiteinporary logic ). Logica inodo-jiorum was mainly 
concerned with the analysis of linguistic fallacies and 
syncategoremata and its connection, with more general topics 
in logic. I his work was stimulated by Aristotle's discussion 
of falla.cic.s, 

”These very short and very difficult books [ (lairgonoy. 
and Dc. inirrpyrctutionr. \-, along wiih R handful of as.sociatedi 
treatises stemming from late anikiiiily. constituted the 
secular philosophical library of the early Miildlc. .Ages j and 
bee :ame known as the Old Logic \_IyOgii'.a by contrast 

with the New Logic ■■ the rest of Aristotle’s Organon —as it 
became available dttring the second half of the twelfth 
century," - Kretamaim * et. al. (cds ) t 77lc idurihridgc 
History of Lco'rr Medn"vai Fhilosophyt 1DS2' p. 5. 

i.ogieal analysis 

Logical analysis aims to discover the logical forms of 
liroposhions which arc often concealed in philosophically 
crucial cases by the overt structure- of language and to show 
the phihjsophtt.'al significance of providing correct account? of 
flifferent logical forms. Tr is cemccriicd To show how 
propositions relate to one another finrl to provide insight into 
the underlying structures of language. In a broad sense, 
higical an^dysin, as ihc logical articulalion of concepts and 
statements to gain philosophical undersraEuling, has bt‘<m a 
central tcaiurt.' of philosophical method throughoin the 
history of western philosophy. In a more: technical sense* 
however * logical analysis is a programme inspired by Frege’s 
htgic roeI fxco’.phfied in the writings ot Russell and 
WiugensTcin. On the assumption that for phtloscifdiirai 
purposes ordinary langEiage is too vague, ainbiguous and 
misleading m its npparem stntcimc. one approach io analysis 
sought to replace ordinary discourse hy propositions wdiich 
can be understood in terms of their clear and i>crspicuous 
logical lorm. - while another approach claimed thai ordinary 
hmguagE': needed clarification r a titer than replacement. Some: 
analy.sf? sftnght to reduce complex propositions into .atomic or 
elementary pro.positions, and eventiialJy to terminate their 
analysis by tdemifying the constituents of these elemEmtary 
propositions. while oiher? sought to clarify the logha-il 
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ot propfisirionb rhrou^^h [J^lraphrase wit.injur 
suhi^cn liing reducUatiisl progr^immo* Manv 

cnnTempo[ fi:'y Fin^dyipliih^Mjphers t^onsiri^^r logical analysis 
TO bo the main aciiviiy of philtjsophy and sec their work as 
inspired l^y earlier forma of analysis, bui rhey now have 
imporian: disagreomonta over what anaiysia should be. 

“Logical analysis is, indeed, linguistic in the sense that 
it begins wito an ex ami nation of the ways certain expressions 
art' uaed. " Pap, hlefUfn!:; oj Analytic /Vn7r>,w/)/i v . 19-I 9, p. 


Logiciil atomism 

A view held by Russell in ihc period 190b-1399, 
represented by his paper The Philosophy of f.ogical 
Atomism and liy WitTgenstein m his Ti-actatu:. Logiro- 

Ira basic position is that for language to have 
nieaoing ii must be logii'ally amulysed or reduced Iruo atomic 
elements oi meaning. Other elements of meaning are 
constructed ou: of these atomic elements through rigouroiiis 
logical jjroccsses, l^iich processes of loglctn analysis might 
reveal the hidden structure of reality which is concealed bv 
ordinary language. I he articulations of logical form would 
get rid of various traditional metaphysical problems. 

For Russell , some logical atoms are things with which 
we are directly acijiiaimed . such '‘lit.lle [latches of colour or 
sounds, momentary things'A and others are "predicates or 
relations and so on”. Thes-e logical atoms constitute atomic 
facts, which are expressed by propositions wiihoi.it logical 
connectives. 

For Wittgenstein at tois stage, the basic items of 
fitt'jnnsn’L arc muiually mdcpuriclenl }>roposLTions whicln have 
meaning by logically picturing possible states of affairs. The 
basic enterprise of logical aiornism is inherited by logical 
positivism, although boih Russell and Wit tgens rein 
themselves depart from it. 

I he reason that I call my dticinne hiigical titoniism is 
because the atoms ihi.u 1 wish to arrive at as the sort of last 
residue in analysis are logical atoms and not physical 
atoms. . . d'he point is that the atom I wish to arnvc a: is the 
atom of .ogicril analysis.not :he atom of physical analysis. ’’ - 
Russell, Lo^yc a/u.l Kn(ra}lcu ^ lhr)6, p. 170, 

Logical cuIcuUls 

Also called Lirma! language, or by Leibni? caicnius 
(. Latin ; a calc id us of reasoning!. I Dial inguished 
from mathematical calculus, which is used for caitmlation. 
logical calculus i^^ a syntax of logic Or a system used to 
eonsinicT valid arguments. ]rs liasic idea originated with 
Leihnia. hut was developeil as a branch of mathematics bv 

K 

I'l'E^gc -'iTid Rus.s,,U. Any logurjil caltnilus m,j«T have; h list t.)f 
.iyinbnS, ii s.,, of fixiotiLs Find f: sc, of rules of inference, ft 
Cf,n ticiermiiie l 1 k- cilrismictum n{ a ioRlcal formula and 
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whether ;i setjuence of logical formulae fortiu^ a firoof. 
Different calculi are coticcrned with rfifterent kintfs of valid 
forms of argument. The most influential logical calculi in 
modern logit' arc the [jropositional calt'ulus and the predicate 
calcuhi^t. 

**Thf^ logical calculus, therefore, is, in ail other parts of 
mathematics, of (luite fundamenttil importance. It supplies, 
together with arithmetic, the type of all possible judgements 
concerning nianifolds as such,” -Russel!, T'Ac Coliecied 
i^ape-fs oj Benmnd Rlis^eli•^ TI, p. jyi. 

Logical consequence 

If a statement H can be validLy infc^rred or deduced from 
the premises Ai, A?, ... A^, in such a way that it is 
impossihit: that all the picmlses Ai, , ... An can lie true 
while If IS false, then H is a logical consequence of these 
pjemis(:s. Every consequence of true propositions must be 
true. The deductive relation which holds between premises 
and the conclusion is independent of the subject-matrer of the 
we^rcis contained in premises and conclusion. Logical 
consequence is generally symbolised by a double turnstile ! 
—. That B is the logical consequence of A], ... .^n' Can 

be written *'A|, A;;, . . . An = B", Logical consequence is a 
synonym ot logical implicarion. It indicates that there is a 
necessary relationship between premises and conchision, The 
inference is necessary, leading invariably to true conchisioris 
from true premi.ses. 

‘AVe can define the concept of logical consequence as 
follows: rbc sentence X follows logically from the sentence.s 
of tbc class K if and only if every model of the class K is also 
a model of the. sentence. X. -Tarski, Logic. Semantics and 
Metamathcnuiiu :, 1983, p. 117. 

Logical constant 

The structural components of a sententre that indicate its 
logical fortu. Tncir sigruficaucc does not depend upon their 
subject matter. rather they serve as operators of inference. 
Any word in a formula can be a constant, but not necessarily 
a logical itmsrantf for example bachelor is a constant, but 
not a Icigicai constant. The choice of expressions that can 
count as logical ('onstants varies among logicians. We can 
follow Quine by enumerating logical constants as haste 
panicles, such as the truth futicLUms not, and, or and 
im[dLes{ the tdeni.ity ridation, equivalence, anti the 
quantifiers some and all. We can also include nere-ssariiy and 
possibly for modal logic, past, present and future for ten.sed 
logic and similarly baste terms for other kinds of logit'. It. is 
not clear v.^'hether wc can go beyond enumeraiton to prcividc a 
principle justifying a choice of terms as logical constants. 
F.ach logie.'d constant has a symbohe counterpart in symbolic 
logic- A formula which contains logical cunstanrs as its only 
fon.stanus ?.s (vtiiod a Jogicai formula. 
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di|^[iifL(^fl by stdncrion by formal lo^ician-i 
lo as fonstantH ill ihtir rcpreseniaiive verbal pfiTrerns 

or I O’-Tiiiilaf.' art' sorLierimes called ‘logical f formal ) 
cutiittanis ', " ■—P. T'\ Stiawson* lnt?-fidiiCtiori to Logical 
1. p. 47. 

[ ngitiil constrjcttnn 

A rtdi.icnvr analytical procedure seeking to show that, a 
■syntbo, ].'LLr|:or 1 lug to redder to ati mferreH entity can be 
rL-placcrl by a synibo! whose denotal ion is given in sense- 
experiL-nrt'. On this view, any stmttince containing a tt-rni 
denoting an inferred entity can be analysed or translritcd into 
some Sentence which docs not contain such terms, bnt 
consists or.iy of terms tor items which arc available to 
expericnci-. In tills sense, logical constructions provide 
analyses of sentences taintaining terms such as Russtdlian 
incomplete synihols. luii are not ideniieal w'lth the sf-nieiices 
■hat t:if-y analyse. Russell extends this metltod from 
mathematics :o tlie physical v.-’orid, and recoostnicrs physical 
objects in terms of sets of sense-data or siaisa lions, 
K[iistcir.ologi(';Llly be brings physical objects closer in their 
naiuri- tc) the experieiitiai foundations of our knowdedge. and 
[net a physically he ch mi nates inhmrcd entities such as matter, 
the .',0,1 s.nd orher minds, hogical consTriicl ion as a met hod 
has been widtdy adopted in many ' areas of analytical 
[jhilosoi.riy. 

In another sense Russell a iso applies the term “logical 
i.xmst r LSI lOn to symbols or entities constructed out of other 
eniLties, and thus makes logical constructions idcnticai with 
ineomjur'e '-viubols and b'lgitfii fictieuis. 

i ni- .-.i.iprenc' maxim in scLenrific pbiiosopl-jisirig is this; 
wheiaoer [..'Ossibic, logical cons true! ions are to be substinited 
for inferred i. tiiilies. ” ■ Kusseb. Collected oj Uelrand 

R.v.vn//, Vlll, p, ] 1 . 

Lngicrti eonstruL-linn theory, Rroad’s term for the bundle 
theory ot mind 

Logical fieUTminism 

hin^e ancient fji'eece, semnc philtjsophers bavt^ beiie:ved 
tlial Logic supports the thesis that a person’s fate is 
]u-edcter nil Tied and ibai iliere is nothing we can do to alter it 
or 10 av'Oid what will happen. Any statement about the 
intiiri' niusi ire eitlier 'rue or false tk.iw* Correspondingly, 
the ouure tuamt it represents may either happen or not 
happen. Hence a statement about the future is either inie 
before nn- ( veni lakes [dace or false before the event fails to 
ocf'ur. 1 here is notliing that anyone can do to sdter the tfnih 
or falsity oJ the statement or the occurrence or non- 
oriomi-ence of ihe event. Sroics and scholastics advocated this 
doctrine uj firtive fatalism or (jod’s omniscience-, d’he issue 
' J"'-' di-c:.|.ssed fw ristol ■.-■ in De IjltfO-prctalitMic. with 
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the of ihti torriorrow. ArisroilfT^Ji impiic-il 

sohitiorj i?; th^it wp should deny the univetiial validity of the 
prij^cipk' of bivaleriee. The foture statemenr is neither true 
iior false before the event actually occtirs. This is developed 
in conteniporary logic into three-valued or many-valued 
logic. Others suggest that we can deal with the problem by 
distinguishing different modal conceptions. Only a necessary 
statement entails that the event will uecessardy happen. The 
LSaue Is still a matter of contrewersy. 

Logical deter mini^frn maintains that the future is 
aiready fixed as unalterably as the past,” --Lucas, 'I'h^ 
Freedorti of th*‘ WilF 1970 . p. Go. 

Logical empiricism 

Another terrn for the philosophy of the Vhenna Lircle 
and broadly equivalent to logical positivism. Some members 
of the Circle, including Sclilick, preferred to call their 
philosophy “logical empiricism”, This title indicates their 
asfinity wnth the 1-^ritish empiricist tradition and rheir 
development of that tradition through the methodnlogy of 
empirical science and, more irnportaiil:* the logical analysis of 
language. This analysis sought to characterise elementary 
proj.)Ositi<ms and to test them against experience (according 
to the verific.ation principle), as empiricism requires, h'or the 
main philosophical content of logical empiricism, see logical 
posilivistn. 

"The positivist, theory of meaning has found its most 
precise formulation in contemporary logical positivism for 
'logical empiTlcism- ) . . . ; n is postulated that concepts be 
formed in such a way that it is empirically decidable whether 
rhe concept does or does not apply in a given sense. " -Pajj, 
Elements of Analytical Philosophy, 1949 , p. 97 . 

Logical equivalence 

The relationship of logical equivalence between two 
propositions is oitfi of mutual infere-nce. If p is logically equi¬ 
valent to .7, then wc can derive p from 7 and 7 from p in 
accordanrt' wi^b h.vgir.^L rules. The denial of such a deduction 
is self-contradictory. We may also define p in terms of 7, or 
q in tertn.s of p. If two sentences are logical equivalent , they 
denote the same proposition. Logical equivalence should be 
distinguished from material equivalence, according to which 
two proposition.-^ have the same truth-value (either both true 
or both fal.se), without necessarily being mutually deducible. 

hi ’ and 'q ^ ... am logically equivalent if they are 
mutually deducible such that it would be self-contradictory to 
affirm p and to de.ny or to affirm q and to deny p. -Pap. 
Elements o I A 7 \aLytic Philosophy . 1949 , p. 3 IS. 


Logical falsity 
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Logical falsity, see logical truth 
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ftctinn 

Also Crilkd ob.ieCT. A type <^f logiecii con^^truetion 

('icerirding xo which i^yniboLs are constructed from the 
fhfiracTeristics of entities they do not denote. They are 
fictions hr;i:ntJS<^ 1 hesc sycnbols at first glance appear to 
dc note some entities , Inn upon analysis this turns out to be 
false. Symbols which are logical fictions are symbolic devices 
only and do not denote any canstin.icnt of the world. The 
oVijecis they appear to denote do not have their own being 
and art; not eonf>tiuienis of reality. In logic and mathematics, 
Russell considered such crucial conceptions as classes > the 
class of classes and numfiers as logical ficiions. As non 
referring descriptions they are all incomplete symbols, that 
is 1 ihey do not have meaning in themselves but have meaning 
only as used m the context of a proposition. 

■‘-..dhere may be no entity named by thc: climinahle 
symbol at all? if this is the case, the object seemingly 
referred to by the symbol under analysis may be called a 
‘logical fiction^ (Russell; or a "pseudo-objeer’(Carnaph " — 
Pap, hIetxioj Analy!ic Fh.iFfSi>pfhy , 1949. p. 33h 


Loj^ical form 


'i'he pa^ttem Or structure of a statement or proposition 
W'hich IS snared with other propositions of the St:mc type. To 
discover the hidden logical form from natural language is 
precisely tlic task of logic starting from Aristotle, from 
whom the term “tormal logic’’ derives. Logical form iy topic- 
nci.iiral, for it is independent of the content of the 
proposi:if^ri. An inference is valid or invalid in virtue of the 
logieai form of argument. Arguments which share the same 
logicFil form have the same validity. The logical form of a 


proposition is determined by its constituents. .A fully general 
proposition is a logical form closed hy universal 
quantification. According to the doctrine of logical aromism, 
philosophy as logKftl analysis is a matter purely concerned 
wiih logic's.1 form. On this view^, logit'al form corresponds to 
the basic structure of reality, for which it provides, a logical 
picture. 

Some analyticaJ philosophers tend to di.stingQi.sh logical 
form from grammatical form, which is the surface 
grammatical .srructurc of a simtcnce. The fact two scnterii'es 
share the same grammatical form docs not entail that they 
share the same logical lorrn. On thc contrary, grammatical 
:orm can cover a difference of logical form and give rise to 
})hilosophicai trouble. In AycrA illustration. “ Martyre 
exists’ and "Martyrc suffers” have the same granrmaiical 
form, for each senicnce consists of a noun following an 
intransitive verb. From this people infer that “ to exist” is an 
artributivc verb like * to suifer”, but the logical form of 
existential sentences is very different from the logical form of 
senTfedces ascribing a feature to a subject. 

V(n;i: any picture, of whatever form, musr have 
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fommon \.vith reaiiiy. in order to be able lo depict it.— 
correcitiy or incorrectly ■-in any way at all, is lof^fical iorm, i. 
c* rbe form of rpalily, **- WiUfTerislein, I'rai'f.atu^. ^ 2. 18- 

Lo^ical formula 1 see logical constant 


Logical grammar-, another term lor logical syntax 
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l.ogical implication, another term for logical consequence 

Logical modality - see modality 


Logical necessity 

The necessity of what is logically true and guaranteed by 
the laws of logic. The nature and standard of jogicaily 
necessary propositions has been a major concern from l.cihniz 
to Wittgenstein, Carnap. C, 1. Lewis, Kripke and flintikka. 
Logicad oetressiiy has a set of different but. connected senses. 
It is a properly attributable to a proposition P, which 
according to Kripke*s modal semantics means )ha,t P is inie in 
all possible worlds. Denying such truths would conflict with 
the law.s of logic and render all thinking chaotic, Logical 
necessity is equivalent to conceptual necessity or being non- 
coniingeiit- It Ls as[Tibed to arialytical truths, originally 
uiideisiood as subject-predicate sentences in which the 
predicate term is contained in the subject, but now 
linderstood as sentences whicli are irue in vlrtiif' of their 
logical form alone. In another sense, all consetfuenccs 
deduced from the laws of logic arc truths having logical 
nec'essity. It is a matter of debate whether logical necessity is 
the sole vahd form of necessity and whether necc.ssity is 
confified to the sphere of ideas rather than the sphere of 
facts, l.ogicai truths and. according to standard account . 
nifilhematical Irutlis are logically necesiiary, and i here arc 
different views whether we can specify acceptable 
independent notions of metaphysical, transcendent;;!, 
physicaJ, nomic or theoretical necessity. There is also debate 
fibout wwicther logical necessity is conventional and varies 
according to different logical systems. If so, there are 
questions about what gives the *'* hardness ” to logical 
necessity and whether logical riccesshy is a matter of 
convention, discovery, construcriem or choice. 

.A logical necessity ■ , , is nothing but tht: necessity of 
holdmg-Oi be-true according to logical law's of the 
uiidcrstauding and of reason,Kant, LetV.nres (hi Logic 
(ed. by Young), 1992, p. il6. 
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Loty;ic 3 ] addncss 

Ncv'(‘[] Smirh’s term, rei’erring T(.) the deniai of 
ooiittixTuh] I"’.;jlleytions. It P roritextiially impiies Q, then tn 
aariert F we w'oulcJ iiarur^illy asst.Tt Q.- But il one aa.serrs P, 
but denies Q, or askw-licther Q. one acts ir. a way that is 
logical'y orhl. In the former case . the person denying Q is in 
a self-conrradietion. Tn the latter case, the answer to the 
person’s cinestion has already been implied, and no fnnlier or 
bettor answer can be expected to be given. 

"T sntiii say that a rjuestioii is ‘logically odd ^ if there 
appears to be no further room for it. in its context because it 
has already been answered. Xowell-Smith. 1954, 

p. 83. 

Logical paradox 

Russell believed that his ramified set theory provides a 
ariified solurton for all paradoxes. But Ramsey claims that 
there are two kinds of paradoxes: logical or set-theoretical 
paradoxes and semantic paradoxeis. Logical paradoxes occur 
in a logical or mathematical sysic:m and are synonymous with 
antinomies. They are represented by Russell’s paradox, 
Buraii-horti's paradox, and Lantor’s paradox. They arise 
because of the peculiar nature of some set-rheoretical 
contrepts or doe to faulty logic and mathematics. Semantic 
paradoxes such as the liar paradox arise, on rhe other hand, 
because of ambiguities wirb respect to trertain of the terms or 
notions employed, d he geneivil solution to logical paradoxes 
is to rest riot the principles governing ( he existence of sets. 

"A number of paradoxes known variously as the 
.Xntinomies or the logical paradoxes arc often said to share 
the common feature of self-reference.''—Champlin, 
Paradojcs , 1.98S, p. 120, 

Logics] picture, another term for logical form 


Logical pusitlvism 

A general philosophical position, also called logical 
tnipirki^m, developed from the 1920s by members of the 
Vienna ( ircle. sutda as Seolick. Neurath and (farnap, on the 
basis of traditional empirical thought and the development of 
modern logic. T.ogical positivism confines knowdt'dge to 
science. It divides all meaningful propositions into iwo 
categories: analytic propositions w-hich arc necessarily true 
and can be known a pri^frt; and synthetic p-iropositions, 
wdheh are contingent and can be known empirically or fjt 
piisffrtr/n. (.In the one hand, logical positivism pavs special 
attention to mathematics and logic and develops logical 
syntax and semantics in order to reveal the logical structure 
ot the world. On ihe oilier hand. it insists on 
verificationism , that is, that the meaning of a proposition 
consists :n its method of verification. A purportedly emptrlcai 
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cir factual propoailton is mf^aningicas if it proves incfipablo of 
being in experience. Ail justified beliefs can be 

reduced iilrimfiTely to protocol statements, winch can be 
shown to be true directly without inference from other 
statements. On this basis, logical positivism claims rbat 
traditional metaphysical problems are not false but 
meaningless ■ for they cannot be shown to be true by priori 
analysis and cannot he verified in experience. With these two 
approaches exhausted t they have no truth-value and are 
iiK^aningiess. Logical positivism greatly promoted the 
development of analytical philosophy in the first half of 
tweniierh century, but after World War II, all of its major 
tenets wore criticised respectively by Quine and Oxford 
ordinary language philosophy, 

' M.oglcal positivism’IS a name for a merhod, not for a 
certain Kind of result. A philosopher is a logical positivist if 
he holds that ihere is no special way of knowing that is 
peculiar to philosophy, but that ciuestions of fact can only be 
decided by the empirical methods of science, while questions 
lhat can he decided without appeal to experience are either 
mathematical or linguistic. ‘’—RusselU Lo^ir and 
Kav-ailed^e, p. 367. 

Logical product, see logical sum 


Logical proposition, see fully generalised proposition 


Logical real opposition 

A dichotomy that Kant introduced in his Atirmpt io 
Inlrodiioe the Concept of \eguti'i'e Quantitii'^i into PhT.loiiophv, 
A logical opposition is an alistract rebition between a 
proposition and its negatirm, namely logical contradiction, 
which can be discerned through conceptual analysis. A real 
opposition involves opposing forces or tendencies which exist 
in the qualities of external things and can be discovered 
through empirical methods rather than through logical 
analysis. The distinction undermines the claim of rationalism 
that reason alone is the guarantee of knowledge, because wc 
cannot understand real oppositions through reason alone. 
1 his disrinctioii ilcvcloped mto the distinction between reason 
and sensibility in Kant’s Critique of Fare Reason. 

'’Two things are opposed to each other jf one thing 
cancels that which is posited by the other. This opposition is 
two-fold: it IS either logical through contradiction, or it is 
real, that is to say, without contradiction. "—Kant, 
Theoretical Philosophy 1755-1770 (Walford and Meerbote, 
eds), i9P2, p. 211. 


Logic^tl / real yfa)csirion 
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LogLL';i; sfotirncc 


Logicul ^icntence 

A sentence which consists .>o[{'ly of logical symbols. Iv is 
thither ?ina\ytic£il and, honco t a logical rriiih or coniradiciory 
and, hence* a logiCfil falsehood. Such a sentence is the same 
as a logical iormula. 

‘ A logic^Ml .sentence is one that com sins only logical 
signs, " Bergman, Meunui^ and /f, I'l^h, p. 74. 


Logical space 

The po.ssihle ways in which objects can combine into 
stales of nffairs. The icrm is used by analogy to physical 
space, which pjescnis iis with a set of locations, positions or 
[jlaces W^hlch can be occupied by objects in relation to other 
objccis. Logical space is thus the ensemble of logical 
pos.sibilities , a iintvcrae composed of all possihle-and-existing 
states ot atfairs and ah possible-and-non-CXlsting stales of 
affairs. For Russell, it is a system ol proper logical 
relations. Wittgenstein makes use of this conception to showr 
that facts do not eonifjosc tfte w'orld as a heap and that there 
is a structure of logical relations smongst them. The w^orld i& 
the totality oJ f^vete in logical space. 

'*The higi.cian is led to give the name 'space' to any 
system of relations having the same or .similar logical 
properiles. Rus.sell , Collei:ted oJ' Herirand 

Rw.vse//* VI, p. 82, 

Logical sum 

A logical sum results frnm ihc ilisjunction of two 
profjoshions ip V tp. tit from the anion of two sets. Tt is 
the inclusive sttnse of 1 he connective '‘or”. th,n is “p or tj or 
iioth” (tether than the exclusive sense of ‘‘or”, thet is p or 
(j t but ctor litjth ”). The loj^icel sum is cnnirusied to the 
logical ptoclac! . which results from the conjunction of tvi.o 
irropositions ip A {/(■ or from the intersection of two sets. 
The logLcal product is tile truth-fuiiciional compound of p 
and q> lhat is its truth value is deterniintid by the trinh value 
of p, the truth vcilue of q, and the logical connective ‘andC 

“hrege and Rii.s.sc]l introduced gencraiity in fissoctalion 
with logical product or logical sum. ’’—Wittgenstein, 
'1 fiJct^tus . •'1,321. 


Logical syntox 

.■Also called logical grammar. .A system of rule; 
governing toe use of signs, which determines whether ■ 
combination of signs can be a proposition, that is, whether i 
c.rn reiiresem a logically possible state of affairs, l.ogica 
syniax belong., to the purely formal part of a logical sy.sten 
and i.s ihsc.ovcrerl through logiea! unalyais. It aims lo displai 
the hidden logical form.s of propositions. In contrast lo thi 
surface syntax or grammar of ordinary language, it is ihi 
syntax ol logical or Ideal language. .Aside from avoiding thf 
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use' -ol TJiE- ^fime for tliffE-rent significaiions, ii is tiot 

EOriceriicJ wnfi lKe riitariiiig of sigriii. It t:xclud(ti^ some^ 
combiiifiTir-jn^ L>f j^igns as noaser.se. To say thiiT ti'tiditional 
[iiei<iphysK”il prob](^nis aro nonsensical nTeans that they 
viol ale '(jgiral syntax. The term was used in Wittgenstein’s 
'rractf.ir./i.'^ t hut is abandoned in bis later w'orks. Ciarnap 
attempts to esiahlish stieh a system in his f.rtgical Syjii.n^: oj' 
Luf>g(iiig(' ( 1 93-1), 

‘Mr. order in avoitJ siadt errors we must make use of a 
siyn-la'i^uage that extdudes ilteni by nttt using the same sign 
for diflerent syndiols and by not using in a superficially 
similar way signs that have difft^rent modes of signifioarion: 
'hat is to say , a sign-language that is governed hy logical 
grammar -by logical syntax. ” —Wittgenstein, I'raci.atius^ ' 6 . 
37o. 


Logical tnirh 

A logical sym[)ol or logical formula can be a logical truth 
because It i-s true under all inierprt^rations, A starement or 
proposition is logically true ii it is validly deduced in a logical 
system. In mis sense, a logical truth is generally theorem 
of a logical svsiem. More often, we say that a statement is a 
logical truth because it is an instance of a valid logical form, 
bor exriTvipk' “A house cannot be hoih warm and not warm”. 

I he jogical term o! this sentence is ‘hiot both p and nori-p’\ 
and It Is thus in accord -with the principle of non- 
'comradiction. If a statement is logically true, then it is 
analytic and is necessarily true. On the contrary, if a 
sLateinenr violates a logically valid form, that is tf its logical 
form conflicts with ,some logical principle, ii is logically false 
or a logical falsity. If a sratemcni is logically false, it is 
ncce'sanly false. Accounts of the kind of logical truth that 
depends upon the meaning of the expressions contained in a 


[iroposiTion have come uiHlcr iiressure from Quine’s rejection 
of the anaiyrie-synthetic disiiacrion and the notions of 
synonymy and meaning. Without reliance on meaning, a 
logical iruih becomes any iruth which can he obtained from a 
valid logical scheme. 

A logical schema is valid if every sentences obtainable 
irttm ii hy substiruting sentences tor simple senience is true. 
A logical truth, finally, is a truth obtainable from a valid 
logical schema, ” - Quine, Fhil/isrtphy oj Logic, 1970 , p. 
51. 


Logicui type 

Words or expressions can he classified into a tiierarchy 
of classes, such as individuals, classes, classes of classes, 
and so on. The logical type of a word or an expression is the 
class It is in. When two words a and h are of the same logical 
type, for any sentenMai function Fx, Fa and Fb are either 
both meaningful or both meaningless. Tn ‘‘Socrates is a 
Fjhilosoplier” and “Aristotle is a philosopher”. “Socrates ” 


Logical type 
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riiid " Ai'i^iorlc " fJi'c of rh^: sanity Logit’ll t.ype^ for doth of ttiom 
?..rc individuals. Yet ihi^ docs not extend lo “A man \s p. 
philosopher”. Fnr m/.in is a class, and hence is ol a 
differen- :ype. 

“The dctLfiitlon of a Logical lype is as follows: A and H 
are ol rhc same logical type If. and only if, given any farr of 
which A is a consiirueni. there is a corresponding fact which 
iias Vj as a constituent, which either results by subsmutlng R 
for A, or LS the. negatioti of what so resuLtK. ** - —RusseU, 
(.YZ/eiYei/ Pupf^rs of Berlrand Russell. IX, p. i^f'. 
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Logki)! words 

Rijsscli divides words into two kinds; factual words 
which contribute to indicating facts and logical words which 
<'onii-ibuTe lo indicating the structures of sentences and 
inferences, He further divides logical words into two kinds: 
general tvords such as "aLl” and \ and conjunction 

such as "itot". ‘^or" ^‘and” and 'hf-thcfFh by means tjf which 
we comhme attjmic sentences into a moletmlar sentences and 
make various inferences, Logical Avords are also Crilled logical 
consiants. .'M though there is broad agreement in the 
enunterAiL( Jj-j cf the logical constant.s, it is inuoh mtiire 
rlifficuLT to determine why certain words have this status. 

I here are logical words such as ‘orL 'no-: L Aomc’- 
and 'al/. " --Russel!, Ilurytau. Rnoujledge.v 1948. p. 275. 


Logically impossiblit 

.■\ purported state of affairs or fact which violates the 
laws ol logic, and is therefore inctmsis'en; or rielf 
contradictory, is logically impossible. For instance, “God is 
a sceptic” is iogically impossible because it would be adf- 
contradiciory to ascribe scejuicism to a being defined as 
having perfect knowledge, The logically impossible, sht^uid be 
distiriguished at least frotn mcl-aphvsieal * cpistemic and 
scientific impossibility, each with its owm grountls. A 
proposition is scientifically impossible, for example, if it 
violat.es tlte laws of nature. Propositions are logtcally 
possible if they do not violate the laws of logic. We do noi 
necessarily know of every proposition whether it is logically 
pos.sible or logically inipossibL,j. Nor do we have a clear 
under.standmg of how difiereEU kinds of impossibility and 
different kinds of po.ssibiliiy are related. 

“When wc hold a proposition to be logically impossible, 
we are claiming that it is incompatible with sonre genera! 
proposition which is itself logically true.” — Ayer, 
Probability ti7}d Kvideucis ^ 1972, p. 17, 


LogicaHy perfect language 

.Ai.so called an artificial language ot ideal language. 
Hecfiuse ilicy were dissatisfied with the ambiguities and 
bewildering syntax of ordinary language and because they 
believed that these difficulties formed the main obstacles to 
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in philosophy. Frege, Rassoll diid WirTgonsTcill 
followed Leibniz in advancing the projoot oi ao idtjal or 
logically jicrfeoi language, l^uch a language would have both 
perfect syroax and pcrfeei vocabulary. Perfect HvnTax would 
he provided by ehiasira! predicate calculus with identity, aiid 
the perfect vocabulary would include only unanalysaldc 
words holding of simple objects, A perfect language v-ould 
immediately show' the logica. struerure of ils proposilions and 
the logical structure of the facts assorted or denied, and in a 
jierfect language the logical form and the grammatical form 
would entirely coincide, so conforming to the logical 
requirenient that language sltciuld avoid contratliotion, A 
sample of perfect lat^giiage is the language of rriathentatical 
logic. Russell sometimes thinks that such a language wull 
afford insight into the nature of language in general and that 
in this wuiy its significance is to make graphic some 
metaphysical and epistentological doctrines. Because this 
language waiuld be entirely free from the pbiios-ophica] 
detects of ordinary language which Riis<ve[l aiid Wiu gen stein 
claim lo discover, such as andiiguity, vagueness and singular 
terms without reference, it is also called an ideal language. 
A hjgicahy perfect Language is supposed lo rcjircserl! our 
thought perfectly, hut having a language w'hich expresses 
any one thought in only one W'ay is generally regarded as an 
unattainable ideal, Pui-thermore. many philosophers follow' 
the later Wittgenstein m rejecting a logically perfect language 
as a proper ideal to guide philosophical work. Ncvenhelcss. 
a narrow^ notion of a logically jierfect language, incorporating 
only the logical symbolism of Frege and Russell tpredicate 
calculus and propositional calculus) supplemented by later 
logical developments, is regarded as providing a reliable 
instrument for carrying out deductive inferences wuhoul the 
risk of fallacy. This goal has been achieved to a great cxienr, 
but w'lthnui lullilhng earlier promises of fundamental 
consequences for the w'hole of philosophy. 

In a logically perfcci language, there will be one w'ord 
aiKl no more lor every simple object, and everything that is 
not simple will he expressed by a combination of words, by a 
combination derived, of course, from the words for the 
simple things that, center in, one word for each simph^ 
components’ - Russell, Logic imd KnrmdecJgc, 1956, pp. 
i97-d. 


EjU^ically possible, see logically impossible 


Logically proper name 

A proper name is a simple synihol designaring a 
p.'^rtieuiar. Rus.soil distinguishes ordinary proper names from 
logically tiroper names. An ordinary proper name, such as 
"Socranw" or 'The fiolden Mo-i:ntairF’ has a sense, hut it has 
its sense herauso it is, m fact, a tlcscription in disguise. It is 
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no\ rht; ihav there is a hearer whieh satisfies the 

fle?;cripTion. Lcigieally proper names are egocentric words or 
iiiHcxical words, such as *'I” “this”, ’"that” and “here”, 
I’hey are natrtes for itemt> nvaihihle in ctirrcnt experiences, 
and have their meaning solely in terms of the objects timy 
stand ior. If such an object docs not exist, ;■ logically proper 
name is meaningless. Its meaning changes if the oh jeer it 
designates changes. ITence, a logically proper name refers to 
an object, and it refers directly without any implicit 
dcscrii.HLan. It denotes, but it docs not ctmnote anyrhing, 
d’liis tJisrinction between ordinary proper names and logically 
proper names is crucial to Russell’a theory of definite 
des criptions. Whether any term catr frmetjon as a logically 
proper name is discussed within the general context of (.he 
theory of names, 

“The mark of a logically proper name being that its 
significam use entailed the existence of the object which it 
was suppo.sed to denoie, " -Ayer, A'leiMphysuw and Conuntm 
p. 36, 

Logicism 

dri approach to philosophy of matheinatics developed by 
Frege, Russell and Carnap, which claims that logic provides 
the foundations of mathematics, such that the two are 
continuous and even identical. .Accordiug to RusscU. logic 
has TWO parts: one is philosophical and deals with forms of 
realiiy and Jormal analysis? the other is miathematical and 
deals with the foundaiiems of mathematics and the theorems 
deduced Ironi tliese foundations. Thi.s marhematical pamt, 
which justifies the term “logicism”, is fdso called symbolic 
logic, logistic or malbcntatical logic, In contrast to two other 
riiaior forms of philosophy of mathematics, namely 
mtuitioni.sm and formalism, logicism believes that every 
mathemailea,] truth ■■ or at least the moat significant ones - 
can he expressetJ as a :rue logical proposition which is a 
logical math - and that rJl such truths can be deduced from a 
small number of logical axioms and rules, Logicisni is thus a 
programme to translate the basic mathematical ideas and 
theorems into logic in order to ensure that mathematical 
truth has the same epistemological status as logical truth. 
The classical prcseniattons of logicism can be found in 
Frege's }'oujsdoJion o f Arithmetic and Russell and 
hitcTead s Pnncipia MQthcmaiico.. However, to avoid 
paradoxes Russell introduced set theory into his programme 
and extended tht: basis of logicism beyond the purely logical. 
Qiiine argues th>it iogicfsrn succeeds in reducing marhe.matics 
noi to logic hut to logic plus set tlicory, However, the 
current close relationship between the study of mathematics 
and the study of logic is inspired by logictsm, 

Le^gicism , represented by Frege, Russell, Whitehead, 
1 . hurch, and C.arnap, condones the use of bound variables to 
refer to ab.^traef entities known or unknown, specifiable and 
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LJ[tf-pti(.’Lfi;ible 1 indi.s(:r]min^Tely. —Quine, ?Vfy/H u Lo^jcal 

<>j V'ifi-'Ti.f. i9o3T p, 14, 

Luijistic. ?iru)rhcr term for logicism 


Logistic methnd 

I he method of eonstruet ing tt formfil deduction system* 
It smris with a specificarinn of the primitive symbols. A 
sequence of symbols acceptable in a system is called n 
sentence or a well-formed formulfi. Certain well-formed 
formulae are singled out as axioms, and a set of rules of 
inference are laid down, according to which some w^ell- 
formed formulae can be inferred from other well-formed 
formulae which serve as piemises. 'I’he method establishes a 
decision procedure which determines in accordance with rules 
of infcrencte whether an arbitrary formula is a theorem of the 
System. The aim of this method is to make deductive 
reasoning mathematically precise and to deal with the major 
features of a theory, sucli as implication, compatibility and 
interdependence, in a formal way. The formalised system of 
logic built by this medtod is called a logistic systent. 

“By the logistic method- the principles of logic are not 
antecedently presumed as rules of demonstration, ” —I.owns 
and Langford. Symbolic Logic ■, 1932* p. 118. 

I.ofiistic system* loglsiic method 


Logocentrism 

A postmodernist characterisation of the Western 
metaphysical tradition as taking logos (reason) as the locus 
of truth and moaning and believing that truth can he knowm 
by the subject via the inner light of reason. This tradition 
takes being as subject-matter and is excessively concerned to 
establish a hierarchical ordeiiiig of various conceptual 
oppositions and to maintain the stability of meaning and the 
validity of reason. According to this criticism, W'estern 
metaphysics neglects the complexity of reason in the life- 
world and restricts it to its cognitive-instrumental dimension, 

I he dominant concern of traditional metaphysics wdth the 
articulation of the source of order and structure of things is 
baaed cm its ^'Osmologieai and oriTokigic::al assumpition thar the 
world has an ordered ground. Logocentrism is the target of 
DerridaT deconstruction. In his view, philosophy should he 
eiinccrned with the condition of rhe possibility of logos, 
rather than viewing logos as the condition of the possibility of 
truth. For Derrida* logocenrrism presents itself chiefly in 
history as phonolo gism, or the emphasis of speech 
writing. ‘‘Phonologism” is alw.ays used by Derrida 
synonym for “logocent.rism”. 

'‘f.ogoceiuri.sm would thus support the determination of 
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rhf hejji^ of iho entity presera’tn To the extent ;hat ^^uch a 
lojrooenT''i^ni is not total'y ahsenr from Meidegger’s thought, 
perhaps it sii.l hnhk of rh;'.t ihonght within epoeh of 

onto-theoiogy, within [tie philosophy of presence, ilial is te> 
-ay. wi:lhn philosophy -.rsclf. ” ■ Derrida. Of (rnj>t'}/na!ol(?f^y 

(trans. [;y Sjuvnkj, ] 97 i. p. 12. 


Lo^oa 

[fircck- Ironj the- verb legei/'i, to say. to speak_ From 
ns ha SEC meaning of anything said, a term witli a tvide range 
of derivative meanings, ivudnding speeclt. reputation, 
ihimgh:. catise. reason, argument, measiire. stritcture, 
Siroprmi ion, ratio. relation. principle, formula and 
delinition. Its exact meaning must be decided in context, hur 
:hree mear.ings had greatest [iromirience in (ireek 
phiiosoj;ny: tlJ in the- philosophy of neraclittis whe: first 
uses /og/js as a toehnical torniT an objective universal 
[mincipie vdnL'h is erpially true and equally accessible for all; 
Moinism also rook be a cosmic force, the principle 

both of knowledge and of causation; ( 2 ) the rational part of 
the soul: C It } an account fjr. more precisely, an account 
oxjjressing tntr essential nature of anything, that is a 
deliniu(:i-i, The second and ibird meanings played a great role 
iti the phih-jsophy of fdaro and Aristotle. 

“bi-icn not to me but :o the Logos.'' Herafditus, in 
Diels I'U'I Kran/e , Pit: 7 reg- ment e Der Vor.'^okroPk er , LT. 50. 


[,nlttTy pur^^ddx 

A pa.radox iormuiamd by Henry Kyhnrg in Probahilit y 
0,1 ihf' Logic oj kuliofud fielit-f Cl'lfHT T believe rationally 
that of a million lottery tickets there is one which will won. 
ISui T do j-jOI believe I'ancmally that J icitct 1 will win, nor do 
I believe that Ticket 2 will wm * and so on through all the 
Tiekcts. Fvcniually there is no reason to believe that any 
single tii-kct will win. A paradox then arises, for I certainly 
believe that tliere is one ticket that will win. The paradox 
involves the relation licrween partial belief and full helic.r. 

All the Lottery paradox shows in any case is that in 
sojTK^ circumstances a claim to knowledge is not adequately 
su[jported by the reasonableness of any particular partial 
belle I ho.wcver strong. ” - Mellor. The Matter of Chance, 
1971, p. 1 63. 


Love 

As commonly undtnsTood* love is closely redated to 
sexual allec'ion. Some philosophers, such as Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. regard it as a natural impulse. But in the 
hisioiy ol \\'esTern philosophy, love has been tremed in 
various ways under different names, such as fV'o.v, phdia, 
f universal htuie volcnce; . Romantic love, Sacred love 
f the love of God), comrisdeship, sympathy, care and 
concern. Plato in his Sympoi^inm and Phaedrus argued that 
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Lying 


love (frrrf) begins with a desirf" for persona] beamy, but ii;s 
spirit.ual as-ceni c-ulminates m a desire for beauty in itself, 
that !s the love of wisdom* which is philosophy in It.s original 
sense. Spiritual and divine love, which has beeit a major 
philosophical iheme from the Ncoplatonists to ,'\ugnstinc and 
r^aiite* stiU inspires many writers. Aristotle held that true 
love ( ph?.lic2 < friendship) between virtuous people enables 
one look after aiiotiier for the other person’s sake. In the 
final analysis* however, he considered true love to be a form 
of stdf-love which is obedient to one’s rational voice. 
Aristotle is highly praised in contemporary virtue etliics for 
taking Love or personal attachment Into the sphere of ethical 
consideration. Feminism tends to develop a related ethics of 
care. However* since love involves partiality in personal 
relationships and emoiioiis* an i.ssue has arisen about the 
possibility of reconciling love with the impartial requirements 
of morality* 

“In spite of all the misuses to w’hich the word love is 
subjetrted, in literature and daily life, it has not lo.st its 
emOTional power, li elicits a feeling of warmth, of passion, 
of happiness, or fulfilment, whenever it is used.” —Paul 
Tillich. . Ff/tucr 197 5 , p, S, 

Lowenhdm-Skolem theorem, see Skolem’s paradox 


Loyally 

A trait of cl^aractcr marked by faithfulness and devotion 
to a person, a group, a country, a cause or a principle, Such 
a feeling is not easily altered either by external forces or by 
the disc<')very \hat the ohjeci: of loyalty hicks iis supposed 
merits. Loyalty is related To compassion and grathude. It is 
classed as a virtue becau.se it involves selfless commitment. 
The stability of any political society requires at least some 
loyalty on the part of it.s citizens. In contrast to measured 
loyalty, loyalty can be blind and unreflective, even to the 
extent of taking the oldect of loyalty to be sacred. Because 
loyalty IS always partial and emotional, it is difficult to 
reroTicilc- with the imparnal requirements of morality. 

“The feeling of allegiance* or loyalty. . .may vary in its 
objects. . , but wdriether in a tJemocrFicy or in a monarchy, its 
essent'e is alwoiys the same; viz. that there be in the 
const it utirm of slate something which is settled* something 
riermariCnT * and not to lie called in question; something 
which, hy general agreement, has a right to he wbai it is, 
and to be secure against disiurbanee, whatever else may 
change. ’ I ht' ("ollt't f.t'd iTur^s oj John Stuart A/i/ 7 * .\. p. 
13?.. 

Lying 

Oeliberately saying what one knows or believes to be 
in order to deceive one or more other persons. Liars has 
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one thing in their mind and state another conflicting claim 
with the intention to deceive or at least with a lack of care 
about the poKsibility of deceiving. There is disagreement 
whether there should be a universal moral prohibition against 
lying. Both Aquinas and Kant denounced lying as a moral 
vice. For Kant^ truthfulness constitutes a basic moral 
relationship between rational beings. Because it violates this 
relationship, lying is wrong in itself, whether or not it 
produces good consequences, J, S. Mill, On the other hand, 
^irgued that lying i.o avoid a greater evil could be justified. 
This is also the position implied by Plato’s concept of the 
Tiohlc lie. According to the utilitarian principle that an act is 
Tnorally permissible if it maximises the good, lying is not 
simply an evil, hut must be judged according to its good or 
bad consequences. Accordingly, the treatment of lying is an 
area in w'hlch the difference between deontology and 
uliliiarianism is clearly indicated. 

1 shall define as a lie any intentionally deceptive 
message which is stated. " Bok, Lying, 1978. p. 13. 
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Major premise 


M 


Machme functinnaUsm 

A Type of funcT.ionalism propo5^ed by Putnam, aiyo called 
Turing-machine functionalism* whtcK understands the mind’s 
function ;:s the operation of the computational states of a 
Turing machine. It claims that each mental state is identical 
TO a machine-table state and can be defined simply in terms of 
the lat ter. A difficulty facing this version of functionalism is 
that wfulc a Turing machine can only be in one computational 
stale at a time, a mind ran have several psychological states 
at tile same time. 

"Pu tnam envisioned a theory of mind whose explications 
of individual mental state-types would take the form To be in 
a mental state M is to realize or instantiate machine program 
P and be in functional state S relative to P'. Let us call the 
view that some such set of explications is correct rnachine 
functionalism." -Lycan, Consciou-Snesx i lySV* p. 8- 

Macrotusm 

Macrocosm means large world-system, in contrast to 
microcosm, which means little world-system; the forrncr 
refers to the universe which was, in the mind of the fincieiit 
Greeks, an organic living being, and the latter refers to 
man, Thus, the universe is a large creature and man is the 
small universe. It Ls said that Democritus was the first to use 
the term microcosm to refer to man. This analogy reflects 
the intimate relationship between the universe and the human 
body, the natural bounty and human goodness. This analogy 
pervades almost all Greek philosophy. In Leibniz, monafls 
are microcosms of the world, since each in itself mirrors the 
entire universe. 

If h Cfm occur in microcosm it ettn also occur in 
macrocosm.” --Aristotle, l-“Ay.sir.,. 2SZh. 
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Magimnimity, another cx|Jression for great-soulness 
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jl/m'eu/ic method, another term for midwifery 


Major premise 

In a siandard caiegorical syllogism which consists of two 
premises and one conclusion, the predicate of the conclusion 
is (.ailed the major term, and its subject, the minor term. 


(midwifery)” 
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Thf^ Tt^rm whirh apjjt^firFi Twice in the premises but not in the 
conclusion is called the middle term. The premise which 
contains the major tertn is called the major premise, while 
the premise which ('■ont.Fiins the minor term is called the minor 
premise. 

I'he major premise* hy definition, is the one that 
contains the major term. ” —Hurley, I^ygic^ 1G82, p, 173, 


Make-he!ieve 

A stat(^ of mind that is close to pretending and to the 
exercise of aesTheTic imagination. A person knows that an 
object is not genuine or does not even exist, but ignores the 
distinciion between the real and the not real and accepts 
being affected by the object as if it were real or had a 
different character. In a well-lit room a child plays that the 
fur rug is a bear. He knows that it is nor really a bear. When 
the light is off, however* the child might lose a sense of 
.safety because of the make-believe and fear that there reallv 
is a hear in the room. In some cases, make-believe carries 
the possibility of taking the imaginetl as real* in other cases, 
this po.ssibility does not arise or exists only at the margins of 
awareness and inlerpretaTion. 

It will be noticed ihat in some varieties of make- 
believe. the pretender is deliberately simulating and 
dissimulating 1 in some varieiies he may not be qniie sure to 
whai f'xtcnt, if any* he is simulating or dissimulating* and in 
other varieties he Is completely taken by his own acting. ■” ■ 
Ryle* I }u'('om:^p}. Mind^ 1949, p. 244. 


Miilicions demon 

[Latin: maljgrju'i genius] Descartes’ fiction that there 
might be some omnipotent evil demon who deliberately, 
constanrly, and systematically deceives me. Consequently, 
the universe and its parts may be such that they never can be 
dearly understood* and we ran never be certain of our 
knowledge. The argument is introduced after Descartes* 
other three main arguments for subjecting our beliefs to 
doubt (that is unreliability, the possiblliTv of dre.aming and 
the possible: error in the reasoning of mathematics ) and 
pushes methodological doubt to its limit. It expresses in all 
its rigour the radical decision "to doubt whatever can be 
doubted For Descartes, the only belief which can survive 
the clialleiige of the malitrioiis demon argument is my 
awareness of my present existence* that is cogito ergo sum, 
which is the^refore the starting-point for establishing ihe 
certainty ot knowledge. 


'H shall then suppose, not that Hod who is supremely 
good and the fountain of truth, but some malicious demon 
not less powerful than deceitful, has employed hjs energies in 
deceiving me. Descartes* Meditations on First Philosophy^ 

1 . 
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Manichaeism 

A reiifjioii founded by the Persian Mani Cc. 216-277 
AD^, which claimed diac there is rn.i single supreme being- 
Instead the world is governed by two balanced and 
antagonistic cosmic forces i Light and Darkness. They dwell 
in different realms and are co-erernal but independent. Their 
strife is the cosmic background of the moral conflict in human 
history and in every human life. Light is associated with 
tiod, goodness and spirit, and Darkness with Satan, evil and 
matter. Humanity is also a mixture of these two forces, with 
the soul representing Light, and the body representing 
Darkness, Tliey arc in a constant struggle, although 
eventually victory is assured for the Good. Manichaeisni 
advocated the pursuit of an ascetic life in order to free the 
sou! hy releasing the Light that is trapped in the body, 
Augustine was briefly an adherent of this religion before he 
became a Christian. Ivlaiiichaeism was derived from 
Zoroastrianism and flourished between the third and fifth 
centuries D. It was condemned by orthodox Christianity, 
but many philosophers such as Biayle, Hume and Voltaire, 
believed that it provides a better account of the origin of the 
evil than orthodox Christian doctrine. 

‘^Positively, Manichacism offered a comprehensive 
system o! truth, a cosmology, a soteriology and an 
Eschatology. Its cosmology was based on the old Zoroastrian 
dualism of Good and Evil, Lighi and Darkness, -^Burleigh, 
fhe City oj Cod* 1944, p. 63. 

Manife^it imuge 

A term iniroduced by the American philosopher Wilfried 
Sellars for sl conception or framework in terms of which we 
understand thai we arc in the world, with beliefs, desires 
and intentions, d'his contrasts with what he calls the 
scientific image, which postulates theoretical entities to 
cJ(plaiii the relations of perceptible things. Sellars held that 
the contrast between these two images is not between pre- 
scicntific and scientific images, or between uncrilital and 
critical images, for one’s manifest image also employs 
correlational techniipies to explain one’s behaviour. 
However, he did believe that the scientific image is the only 
real image and that theoretical sciences determine what really 
is and what really is not. Traditional philosophy has tried to 
understand the structure of tbe manifc.st image, bur Sellars 
claims that the aim of philosophy is the unification of these 
images of man-in-the-world. 

*T)ur contrast (hen, is between two ideal constructs: 
C a ■) the correlational and categorical refinement of tbe 
'origimil image*, which refinement 1 am calling the manifest 
image; (h) the image derived from the fruits of postulational 
theory construction which 1 am calling the scientific 
image. , Sellars, Scierice* Pe.rcaptum and Raalityt 

1963, p. 
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Manifold 

KaniV term the iii;iterjal of exiperieooe acquired 
throti^h sensation. Ita elements are given either empirically 
or through pure a prinrt intuition in space and rime, and it is 
unified or held together pre-cognitively by the synthetic 
activity of the imagination. The synthesis of the manifold is 
the first step towards knowledge. According to Kant, the 
manifold is indispensable, because without it the concepts of 
pure understanding are without content and arc entirely 
empty. 

‘^Synthesis of a manifold the it given empirically or a 
pnon) IS what first gives rise to knowledge.’-' -Kant, 
C-ritiqiif oj Fare B10,8. 

Many-valued logic 

A part of logic for which truth-values other than true 
and false are conceivable for propositions. It thus abandons 
certain theorems of inferences in traditional two-valucd logic, 
such as the law of the excluded middle (the principle of 
bivalcnccl and the law of non-contradiction. Although it may 
be traced to Hugh MacColl and Peirce, it w'as inaugurated by 
the Polish logician Lukasiewicz^s development of three- 
valu&d logtc and mdepcndenily hy the .American philosopher 
Post’s elaboration of an n-valued calculus. Three-valued 
logic is one of the chief forms of many-valued logic and is the 
niodel for higher-valued logics. There arc various ways to 
designate and interpret the truth value or truth values other 
than true or false, usually in terms of the degrees of truth or 
the degrees of falsity. Tn three-valued logic developed by 
l.nkaslf:wic 2 , truth is represented by '^1", false by "0”, and 
the third value, interpreted as half-true, is represented by 
1/2 , An infinite-valued logic means that for propositions 
an infinite degree ranging from completely true to completely 
false can be designated. Unlike modal logic, the truth value 
of a complex proposition in many-valued logic is still 
determined by the truth values of its constituents, 
Lukasiewicz was motivated by the problem of future 
contingents , and others have applied many-valued logics to 
deal with vagueness, logical paradoxes, and quantum 
mechanics. 

“The ruamsiream of the development of many-valued 
loBic ijrncceded on the basis of elaborations of Lukasiewicz’s 
ideas—especially in their formulation in his widely tcad paper 
of 1930. where the 3-valued logic was generalised to the 
many-valued logic, indeed even infinite-valued logic. ” — 
Rescher. Topics in Philosophical Lopii, 1968. p. 36, 

Marxism 

A lenn for ideas developed in the works of Karl Marx 
and Frietlrich Engels and later developments based on their 
thinking. The attempt to work out a coherent Marxist 
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Maixism 


sysr.em starts with Engels himself. Later Marxists have, 
different versions t and each believes his own to he orthodox 
and condemns the oihers versions as revisionist. In the 
communist countries, orthodox Marxism has been developed 
by T-enin and Stalin in the Soviet Union and by Mao Zedong 
in China. The central doctrines of Marxist philosophy arc 
called dialectical materialism and historical materialism. 

The essential claims of Marxism are that society consists 
of an economic base containing forces and relations of 
production , a political and legal superstructure determined 
by the economic base, and ideology which corresponds to the 
superstructure. The superstructure has partial autonomy, 
hut the development of the forces of production arc the 
ulnmate ground for historical progress through stages from 
primitive society to slavery society, feudalism, capitalism 
and evenriially socialism and communism. Persons are 
members of different classes according to their respective 
positions in the social economy. However it is seen by 
members of a society, history is a history of cla.ss-struggle. 
All existing institutions and agencies represent, consciously 
and unconsciously, the interest of one or another class, Even 
morality, which most theorists regard as an historical and 
cultural matter that allows room to criticise authoritv, is said 
to reflect the interests of the ruling class. In Marxist 
thought, class-divi.sions will not disappear until the ultimate 
stage of social development: communism. Engels held that 
Marxism is the science of the general laws of motion and 
development of natiire, human society and thought. 
Marxism is not merely a theory, hut a social project as well, 
as expressed in Marx's claim: ''The philosophers have only 
interpreted the world,... the point, however, is to change 
it 'h The publication of Marx’s early Economic and 
Phiiosophical Manuscripts around lS5:-iO and the end of the 
Second World War led Marxism to became an area of 
flourishing academic research in the West, especially in 
Europe. Various interpretations of Marxism emerged to form 
different schools under the general title of Western Marxism. 
Major schools were initiated by Gyorgy Lukdes, Antonio 
Gramsci. the Frankfort School’s critical theory, represented 
by Max Horkheimer, Theodor Adorno, Herbert Vlarcuse, 
and Jtirgen Habermas, existential Marxism, represented by- 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty and Jean-Paul Sartre, and 
Althusser’s structuralist Marxism, .Analytic Marxism, which 
uses the methods of analytical philosophy to examine Marxist 
thought. IS represented by G. A. Cohen, John Elster, John 
Roemer and .Alan Wood, 

‘'We have today a galaxy of different Marxisms, within 
which the place of Marx’s own thought is ambiguous. ” - 

Thomas, in Carver (ed. ), The Cambridge Companion to 
Mar.T. 1991. p. 26. 
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Masculinism 

From a feminist point of view, maseulinism is an 
attitufie which ignores the existence of women and is 
concerned exclusively with male opinions and interests* It 
tries to justify the claim that only male views have value and 
the further claim that anything that cannot he reduced or 
translated into men’s experience should be excluded from the 
subject-matter of philosophy. In another sense, masculinism 
advocates the elimination of all discrimination against men 
because they are male.* The goal of thus sort of masculinism 
IS the equality between men and women, and it is a reaction 
again extreme feminist claims for ihe superiority of women 
Over men* 

By masculinism in general I mean the assertion of 
masculine dominance over the feminine and also the practice 
of taking this first ‘superiority^ as a point of reference to 
assert other forms of supremacy which apparently have 
nothing to do with the duality of the sexe*s. ” —Le Drjeuff, 
i 1 ipparchia*s Choice. ^ 1989, p. 7S. 


Masked man fitlJacy 

A fallacious argument of the following form- you say 
that you know yonr father, hut that you do not know this 
masked man and conclude that this masked man is not your 
father: however, this masked rnan is indeed your father. 
The recognition of this fallacy can be traced to Kuhujides of 
Megara (3rd century B, C* ) and was discussed by the Stoics, 
However formulated, this fallacy occurs hecause it treats a 
rcferemially opaque, context as if it were refcrentially 
transparent. It is sometimes argued that iJescartes 
committed this fallacy when he said that he know-s certain 
things about his mind, but does not know anything about the 
nature of his body, so mind and body are really distimrt. 
r.Jescartes argument, however, is more sophisticated than 
this fallacy, 

fallacy recognized by Stoic logicians, which came 
to he known as the larvatu.’^ or ‘masked man’ fallacy: 1 do not 
know the identity tif this masked man: 1 do know the idemuy 
of my fa: her: therefore this masked man is not my 
father." —Williams, Ih^carii'^, 1978, p. 112, 

Masochism 

Cjciierally, the prac[ice of obtaining sexual pleasure by 
nieans of one' s own pain and humiliation. In Sartre’ s use, 
a person is a masochist by becoming a mere object for a loved 
person in a state of complete dependence* This kind of 
human relation leads to frustration and to a failure of love* 
hor Sartre* a person cannot be a mere object and must make 
free choices, A person cannot be lost completely in being- 
for-tbc-oiher. 

"M asochism is thus in prin ciple a failure. There is 
nothiilE surprising in this when we think that, masochLsm is a 
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Master moralitv 


and that vice is, in principle, love of failure-'^ — 
Sartre, and h'f^thin^nf'.'is Ctr. Barneji), 1957, p. 447. 


Mass term 

In contraat to count nounf^ or sortals, rcrnis or 

nouns cannot occur with a definite or indefinite article. They 
do not refer di.striltutively and provide no pnritd pie of 
countability. While a count noun is associated with 
quanljfiers tuch as many and few, a mass noun is associated 
with quantifiers such as much and little. Examples of mass 
nouns are water, gold, music, intelligence and information. 
Many abstract mass nouns are closely related to adjc:ctive 3 , 
for instance intelligence—intelligent or virtue—virtuous. 
There are various alternative terms for mass nouns, 
Strawson calls them characterising terms j Goodman refers 
them as collective predicates, and Quine calls them partiiivt 
terms or hulk terms, 

“So-called mass terms like ^water\ Toofwear' , and 
‘red’ have the semantical property of referring cumulatively : 
any sum of parts which are water is water. —Qninc, Word 
and Objt.'i f ^ llmO, p. 91. 


Master argument 

An argument about possibility introduced by Diodorus 
Cronus Cc. 28-1 HC ), a member of the Greek Mcgarian 
School. The argument turns on three propositions; (1) 
Everything that is past is necessary, (.2) Nothing impossible 
follows from the possible i Ci) What neither is nor will be is 
possible. According to Diodorus, (i) and (2) are evidently 
true, but (3) cannot be supported by Cl') and (2) and musi. 
bt: wrong. Oii his account , therefore, the possible is what is 
true oi' will be true, d'his is also his rc-sponse to Aristotle’s 
discussion of future contingenTs. But the Stoics argued that 
D'D is correct. and either (.1) or (2) miglit be wrong. 

■'According to Alexander. Diodorus constructed the 
Master Argument in order to establish his own definition of 
possibility, bur a modern scholar has suggested that ihe title 
refers to the overmastering power of fate. " —W\ and M. 
Kncale. I hr fir'ofdopfn^nr. oj /.og/c, 1962. pp. 118-9, 


Master mfmality 

Niet^tsche held that two fundamental types of morality, 
arising on: of different t.radiiions, have engaged in .struggle 
tkrouKhout history. Thr first, mtisrcr moriility, i.s rooter) in 
rnr srtlf-affirn'i.'.t ion by thr. strong man and the riiiitig group 
and calls good everything that is noble and powerful and calls 
had everything that is mediocre, undistinguished, ugly and 
weak, .■\fcording to .Nietzsche, master morality is vigorous 
and desires to train man for heights. In contrast, slave 
morality r.s a-ssociatetf with the rc.scnlment of the weak m<an 
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find the ruled group. Slave moralirv talks of goori and evil 
rather than good and bad, It ealls evil whatever is 
threatening and harmfLiI and calls good whatever is bciiefitiTig 
and advantageous. Slave morality is -shaped in direct and 
insidious reaction to master morality and emphasises 
preservation from destruction. Each morality develops into a 
kind of value-schema rather than into a morality of a segment 
of the popiiiation. NietZvSebe claimed that any higher complex 
culture, including the bourgeois» is a mixture of these two 
types of nioraljT.y and attempts to find a reconciliation 
between them, The two moralities even exist within the soul 
of the same person. Nietzsche himself preferred master 
morality, hut. did not accept it as a whole, for he admitted 
that this type of morality contains aspect of inhumanity. His 
master corresponds TO AristOtleN great-.souled man. Master 
morality, for Nietzsche, was aNo called noble morality, and 
slave morality was also called herd morality. 

‘"According to slave morality, therefore, the ‘evil 
person’ arouses fear; according to master morality, it is 
precisely the ‘good person^ who arouses and wishes to arouse 
fear, whilst the ‘bad man’ is felt S:o be contemptible. ” ■— 
Nietzsche, On iJie Oeneiilogy of Mor^ih (tr. by Diethe). 
1994. p. 167. 

Master slave 

Hegel’s metaphor to describe the evolution of moral and 
ptditicai consciousness. Initially, each man is a particular 
individual who strives to impose himself upon others and to 
achieve external recognition. On this basis, one man enslaves 
another. The master, through his command over things, 
orders the slave to work for the sake of .satisfying the 
master s own de.sire.. The slave, m order to survive and ro 
retain his life, must repress bis own instinct and his essence 
hy negating himself. In a second stage, the slave transcends 
himself by working and becomes the master of nature. 
Because work raises him from slavery to freedom, the slave 
change.s himself by changing the world. The future belongs 
to the working slave rather than the consuming master. 
History is simply the progressive negation of his own slavery 
by the slave. Evenxnaily, consciousness reaches a third stage 
in which men recognise themselves as universal and respect 
each other as ends. This mutual recognition achieves the 
mtegriiy of life and essence. The thesis of mastery and the 
antithesis of slavery are dialectically overcome. The 
opposition between master and .slave becomes the motive 
principle of the historical [irncess. Hegel’s rich metaphor has 
been borrowed by a wide range of later moral and social 
theorists and philosophers. 

“While the one combatant prefers life, retain.s his single 
self-ennsciousnesa, but sm renders. bis claim for recognition, 
the other holds fast to his selNassertion and is recognised by 
the iormer as his superior. Thus arises the status of master 
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Mater[fii implication 


slavt.^. ” —HcgeU Phenomenology of Ml?id, Secit. 433. 

Material adequacy 

Actrordiiig to Tarski, any acottprable definition of truth 
should meet two conditions.! materially adequacy and formal 
correctr.esa. The condition of material adequacy sets limits 
on possible contents, requiring that any acceptable definition 
of truth has as consequences all instances of the CT) schema 
C'p’ is true if and only if p). This determines what the 
extension of the truth-predicate should be. The condition of 
formal correctness sets limits on the possible structural form 
of a language of any acceptable definition, requiring that a 
definition of truth should not be semantically closed. A 
definition which meets these two conditions will be able to 
answer our prc-theore.tical intuitions about what it means for 
a sentence to be true. 

^‘The present article is almost wholly devoted to a single 
problem—-the definition of truth. Its task is to construct— 
with reference to any given language— a materially adequate 
and formally correct definition of the term *true prediirateb ” 
—Tarski, '‘'fhe concept of truth in formalised languages*', in 
his, l.og !(■ , S e ?na ntics , Meta math ernei tics , 1983, p. 153. 

Material analysis, see analysis 


Material conditinnal , another term for materifil implication 


Material equivalence, see logical equivalence 


Material implication 

A term used by Fiiissell and Whitehead, representing the 
truth function of two propositions! p and q in the form of the 
statement If p then q ”, The relation is symbolised by a 
horseshoe ID, written as “'plD q”, or alternatively by an 
arrow wriiten as “p-^q'h It is true that p materially 
implies q in each of the following three cases : Cl) both p and 
q are true; C2.) p is false, and q is true; (3) both p and q are 
false. It is false only if p is true and q is false. This is called 
material implication because what is expressed by ihe sign 
is different from our ordinary notion of implication. A 
statement stsch as '‘If Rome is in Italy, then London is 
beauiifu." is true by material implication, but does not seem 
to be an implication at all in ihe ordinary sense, for tlicre is 
no relation between antecedent and consequent, h is due to 
this difference that maieriai implication leads to many 
paradoxes. Some philosophers claim therefore that we should 
say that it is a material conditional relation instead of a 
relation of material implication. 

'‘Ihe relation m virtue of which it L possible for us 
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Miiteri?.! impliciLti™, paradoxes of 159(5 

validly to infer iss what 1 call material implication. . . The 
relation holH:^, in fact, when it does hold t without any 
reference to the truth or falsehood of the proposition 
involved. " —Russell, The Principles of Mathematics , 1903, 
p. 33. 

Materia] implication, paradoxes nf 

d'he unpalatable consequences arising from the definition 
of material implication: a false proposition* merely because it 
is false, implies every proposition; and a true proposition, 
merely because it is true, is Implied by every proposition. 
Put it in another way* whenever p is false, p q is true; 
whenever q is true., p3q is true. The problem arises because 
implicariori is ordinarily used for a relation between two 
propositions, while a statement o£ material implication can be 
true even if there is no relation ar all between its component 
proposEtioris. M aterial implication does not concern the 
subject-matter or content of its components. To avoid the.se 
consequences . it is suggested that we speak of the material 
conditional instead! of rnaterial implication, 

‘■Russeb * s definition of ‘p implies q ' as synonymous 
v-mh ‘eiiher not p or q' solicited the justified objection that 
according to h a true proposiition is irnphed by any 
jvroposition anri a false proposition implies any proposilion 
(paradoxes of material implication).*’ —Pap, IClemejits of 
/I Hi! L \t. /V V ft 11 cfsophy, 194 9, p, ■ f 6 3. 

Material mode of speech 

(.iartiafj draws a distinction between the material mode of 
spcei'h and the formal mode of speech* The material mode of 
speech uses proposition.^; m an object language which describe 
tacts, ohjtrcts or phenomena. The formal mode of s[ieech 
uses prtq.:osirit?ns in a metalanguage to talk about words or 
linguistic forms (syntactical sentences). An example of the 
material mode of speech is "Red is a quality”, and an 
exatuple of the formal mode of speech is ** 'Rod* is a quality- 
word”. For Carnap, many traditional prohlenis arise because 
we treat claims about words as claims as objects. On t.his 
basis, w'c then .'^peak in the material mode, producing many 
pseudo-object senteTices. Philosophy should translate these 
sentences into the formal mode, that is replacing talk about 
meaning by the talk about the formal relations of words. 

‘*Tlu; true situation is revealed by the translation of the 
sentence of the material modf^ of speech, which arc quasi- 
syntactical sentences^ into the correlated syntactical 
sPnti^nce.s find thus into the forTnal mode.” —Carnap. The 
Logical Synt-a.r t)f Ijanguage * p. 288. 

Material object!! 

.Mso railed physical objects, the objects which possess 
phyaicnl characterisiics such as position, size, shape and 
solidity. Such object., include physical entitle,, such as rnch.s. 
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Matcrialisi theorv of mind 


trocs ? hfiiisoa , and living organisms such as plants, animal 
and human bikings. The existence of material objects is 
independent of our perception, but they are the objects of 
perception. In this sense material objects stand in contrast to 
another kind of alleged object of perception, sense-data. The 
perception oi material objects is public aitd durable, but it is 
indirect heirauife it involves inference and inrerpreration, and 
it is therefore also less certain thajt perception of sense-data 
seems to be. This contrast leads to major disputi^s about the 
nature of material objects. How can we prove the existence 
of material objects and combat scepticism and idealism? What 
IS the rebiti<m bettvecn material objects and scnse-dara? 

^‘Nothing can be a material object except what has 
position in space,” —Moore, Som/? Main Ffohl^!f:s in 

. p. 128. 

Materialism 

The doctrine that all items in the world arc compo.sed of 
matter and that the properties of matter determine all other 
things, including mental phenomena. Every explicable thing 
can be explained on the grounds of natural laws. Materialism 
has a 1 ong history starting from the Ionian natural 
philosophers and ancient atomists. It was developed by 
Gassendi and Hobbes in the seventeenth century, the French 
materialists in the eighteenth century, and Marx’s dialectical 
materialism and historical materialism in the nineteenth 
century. There has been some tlispute about the nature iT 
matter, Physicalism, which claims that all items in the world 
are phy^iie;il entities, i^ a popuUr ciontempnrary version of 
materialism. All forms of materialism reject abstract entities 
and embrace the reality of particulars. Materialism claims to 
be an ally of common sense and it is generally deterministic. 
Contemporary nraterialism has become less ontological and is 
not so much roncerned with the composition of things. 
Accordingly, the traditional contrast between materialism 
and idealism doc.s not always apply. The physicalism of 
logical positivism was I'sseniially epistemic and logical, 
claiming that all predicates can he redut:ed to physical 
predicants. Tentral-state materialism in the philosophy of 
mind projioses that all mental phenomena can be explained hy 
appeal to neuro-physical items with which they arc identical. 
Kliiriittapvc materialism seeks to get rid of what it claims to 
be scier.lifirally inadequate folk psychological icrms, like 
belief and desire, in favour of neuro-scientific notions. 

'‘Materialism was taken to be a logical analysis of 
statetnems about the mind and not a very general contingent 
fjr empirical theory about the nature <T mental entities. ’’ — 
Quinton, 7'fja Naiurt' oj Things^ 1973, p. 332. 

Materialist thenry of mind 

A theory developed as a result of the criticisms of dualist 
Theory of the relationship between body and mind. While 
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dualism crlaims that mind and body are two independent 
entities ^ varieties of materialism claim that mental 
phenomena are deternained by, identical with or supervenient 
on physical phenomena. Materialism holds that human 
beings are distinguished from other physical objects only 
because of the special complexity of their physical 
organisations. This theory hasi many different versions- 
Behaviourism claims that to have a mind is to have tendencies 
to behave physically in a certain way. Central-state 
materialism or identity theory claims that mental events are 
identical with certain physical events in the brain. 
Supervenicnce can allow a person to have mental stares in 
virtue ol having certain brain states without the mental states 
being reduced to the brain states. 

‘Tn sharp opposition to any form of dual ism we have 
materialist or physicalisi theory of mind. For a materialist, 
man is nothing hut a physical object, and so he is committed 
to giving a purely physical theory of mind. -Armstrong, A 
Matffriaiisf Theory of 1S67, p. JO. 

Mathematical cyclist 

A paradox devised by Quine to criticise the division 
between essence and accidents that is fundamental to 
essentialism. For Quine there is no absolute way to 
distinguish between the necessary or essential attributes and 
the contingent or accidental attributes of an object X, for our 
decisions in this regard are always related to our interests. In 
relation to some interests, some properties arc essential i and 
in relation to others, they are accidental. Thus. cssentiaJism 
is faced with a paradox that a given individual ’will be both 
essentially and accidentally so and so. A mathematician is 
necessarily rational and not necessarily two-leggedi a cyclist 
is necessarily two-legged and not necessarily rational; then 
’what of an individual who Is both a mathematician and a 
cyclist? 

‘'Mathematicians are conceivably said to be necessarily 
rational, and not necessarily two-Jegged; and cyclists 
necessarily two-legged and not necessarily rational. But what, 
of an individual ’who counts among his eccentrichics both 
mathematics and cycling?'’ —Quine, Word and Object, 1960, 
p. 199. 


Mathematical logic 

Also called symbolic logic or modern logic. The modern 
embodimeni of formal logic, mainly con.sisr.ing of 
propositional and predicate logic, with quantifiers, variables 
and funchons as its central notions. It can be traced to 
LeihnB, Book- and Peano, but in its modern form began in 
1879, with rhe publication of (Inttlob Frege’s 
Begrifjs^'ichrift. U was further developed by Russell and 
Whitehead in their Fnneipia Mathematical Frege, Russell 
and Whitehead sought to deduce mathematics from logic. 
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Matter 


Mathematical logic is a branch of mathematical arudy and 
relics heavily on .'symbolic techniques and mathematical 
methodsr It is also a logical theory of mathematical analysis 
and is a[Jplicablc to other more traditional branches of 
mathenaarics - Many philosophical problems have arisen from 
the development of modern logic, bur advanced modern logic 
has become a technical field for mathematicians and the 
philosophy of mathematics. 

‘H^y the name hnathematical logic' , then, 1 will denote 
any logical theory whose object is the analysis and deduction 
of arithmetic and geometry hy means of eoncepts which 
helangs evidently to logic.-” - Russell, Collected Papem of 
Bertrand Kus^ell-, VI, p. 33. 

Matrix method , another name lor truth-table method 


Matter 

[from fTrcek; hulet wood] Aristotle considered matter 
and form to be relative terms, with matter as the material of 
a thing (the basic stuff) as opposed to form as its structure. 
Matter is a lactor within the category of substance, but is 
not primary substance. Matter and form together are the two 
major components of reality. Matter, as the subject or 
substratum of change, can accept contraries and so make 
change possible. Al the beginning of change, there are 
remote matter dike elements, which would be prime matter 
in a general diacussion of change. At the end of generation 
there is proximate matter, which is the matter appropriate to 
the product. A material substance is a composite of matter 
and form. Matter is usually, hut not always, associated with 
potentiality. Aristotle also occasionally mentioned spatial 
extension as intelligible matter. The characteristics of 
Aristotle's notion of matter were retained in the later 
development of metaphysics. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, matter was 
thought -o be something in a spatio-temporal location and to 
hav{; the properties of extension and movability. Descartes 
called it extended substance in contrast to mind or soul as 
thinking substance. This led to the problems raised by 
matter-mind dualism, In modern scientre, matter is 
characterised in terms of mass and extension, and is 
distinguished from energy on the grounds that each has its 
own law of conservation. This distinction no longer holds in 
contemporary physics. Matter is now mainly a subject for the 
philosophy of physics. 

"For my definition of matter is just this—the primary 
substratum of each thing, from which it comes to be without 
qualification, and which persists in the result. ” —Aristotle, 
P hysics , 1 9 2 a 3 0- 3 1. 
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Matter of fact 


Matter of fact , see knowledge of relation of ideas 


Maxim 

(jenerLilly, any simple rule or guide in our life, hut in 
Kant’s moral theory a practical proposition which connects 
one’s subjective conditions, that is one’s reason or motive, to 
one’s decision to act. Such maxims have the f<jrm ‘*1 will do 
A if that will make me happy”. Hence a maxim is a principle 
upon which one acts. For Kant, there arc maxims of action, 
which express a deierminatioii to act in a certain way when a 
certain condition is met, and maxims of ends, which express 
a determination to form an intention when a certain condition 
js met. A maxim is distinguished from t.he practical haw. For 
a maxim, the conditions (the reason or motives) arc 
suhjeclive and differ among persons because each person has 
different desires or purposes. For a practical law the 
conditions are objective, that is universally valid. I'herefore, 
Kant called a maxim the subjective principle of volition and 
the practical law the objective principle of voiition, that is 
the categorical imperative. All maxims have form or 
universality, matter or plurality, and totality in ihe complete 
determination. Maxims must be tested by the categorical 
imperative. Accordingly. a morally commendable action 
requires a person to act on a maxim which can at the same 
time make itself a universal law so that the subjective 
principle of volition coincides with the objective principle of 
volition, 

“A maxim contains the practical rule which reason 
determines m accordance with the conditions of the subject 
(often his ignorance or his inclinations) and is thus the 
principle according to which the subject does act. But (he law 
is the objective princi[>le valid for every rational being, and it 
is ihc principle according to which he ought to act, i. e, an 
imperative.” “Kant, ('ir<} 2 i?}divork Urr the Metaphyde^ of 
.'V/ora/t, ^121 n. 

Maximin rule 

A strategy for choosing under uncertainty, according ru 
which we sho uld consider the worst pos sible o itcome for 
earh L-li,iLc, and ,'itlopt the one whioh has the k-,i?i bad 
consequences. .According to Rawls, because the rational 
agents In the original position are ignorant of their (twn initial 
fiositions in the society they are devising, they will 
reasonably employ the maximin rule for choosing principles 
fit justice. Th.' ratiotiahty of this strategy under conditions of 
ignorance is the ha.sis for Rawls* difference principle, 
according TO which a just society would make the -situation of 
its worst-off group as good as pi.issible. While the maxiinin 
rule seeks to maximise the minimum gain, a related strategy 
governed by the minimax rule enjoins rational agents to 
minimi.se their maximum Soss. The. two rtlLes are generally 
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Meftnin^f 


Lakf'ii 10 ho equjvalem, 

“The maximin rule teiL's qs t.o rank alternatives by their 
worst possihlr outcomes: we arc to adopt the alternatives the 
w'Disr ouToome of which is superior to the worst outcome of 
rhe others.'' —Rawls, A llieftry of 1971, pp, 152- 

3. 

Mean 

[Greek: f?jesoiesy a noun derived from middle, 

intermediate J Aristotle claimed that virtue of character is a 
tnean, L.nlike an arithmetic mean, virtue as a mean is not a 
middle point between two extremes, which is one and the 
same far all. Instead, it is in relation to passions and actions 
and is a state in which passions are neither indulged without 
restraint (excess) nor suppressed entirely (defect). The 
right amount of passion is relative to us, and is different in 
different situations. However- ihai does not entail that 
different persons measure it in different ways. Rather, virtue 
is determined by practical reason. 

Aristotle employs rhe mean to analyse not only virtue in 
general, but also particular virtues. The doctrine of the 
mean in Aristorle’s ethics is famous, although it is not dear 
how much it tells us about virtue and vice. In addition, he 
uses it in his theory of perception, saying that a sense organ 
must, be in a mean state (e. g. less hot and less cold) if it is 
to perceive the extreme qualities (e. g. hot or cold). 

^‘Virtue is a mean between two vices, one of excess and 
one of deficiency. ” -Aristorle, Nirotftarhean Kthh:s^ 
lJ07a4. 

Meaning 

(i-encrally, what is expressed, said or referred to in an 
expression. Titeral meaning is what one can directly tell or 
draw from the words used in an expression themselves. If 
two or more expressions have the same meaning, they arc 
said to be synonymous. Meaning is used in the same way as 
sense, connotation and intension in contrast to reference, 
denotation and extension, Determining the way the meaning 
of an expression is generated involves determimng the way 
language reiares to reality, the relation lietw^een meaning and 
psyehological states, and the relation between meaning and 
other key semantic notions such as truth and reference. All 
these make the notion of meaning a central and difficult 
concept, not only in the philosophy of language, hut also in 
the philosophy of mind, epistemology and metaphysics. 
Various theories about meaning have been developed in the 
twentieth century. This dictionary has a single entry for each 
of the major influential theories. They include the 
hehavioiirai theory of meaning, the ideational theory of 
meaning, the image theory of meaning, the picture the< 3 ry of 
meaning, the referential theory of meaning, the truth- 
condtrionaJ theory of meaning, the use theory of meaning and 
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the verificationist theory of tneaning. 

^‘For a single referring expression to have a meaning, it 
suffices that it should be possible in suitable circumstances to 
use it to refer to some one thing, person, place, etc, ** - P, 
F. Strawson, A?i Intrfyduction to Jjjgtc Theory, 1952, p, 
188, 

Meaning of a sentence 

In contrast to the meaning of a word, which is a 
potential meaning that is realised when the word is used in a 
sentence, the meaning of a sentence is claimed to be a certain 
extra-linguistic fact. Even philosophers who reject an 
ontology of facts can retain the priority of sentence meaning 
over word meaning. Philosophers who accept the notion of a 
propositional attitude see the meaning of a sentence as the 
object of propositional attitudes, 

^‘The meaning of a sentence is something in the outside 
world at a given time and in relationship to given persons, 
qualities, and objects,^' -Bolinger and Sears, Aspects of 
languages, 1981, p. 109. 

Meaning of life 

An ancient and central philosophical question asks what 
is the meaning of life. Some philosophers argue that nothing 
outside of life could give it meaning. For others , there is 
nothing but life, and it is meaningless. Another view is that 
an overall plan or ultimate goal, preferably chosen by us, 
gives life its meaning. In some versions, the plan and goal 
must be part of a larger project or derived from a source, 
where the project or source extends beyond the life and gives 
place to the commitments of the life. There are different 
views about the projects or sources which could give meaning 
to life, with candidates including God, immortality, tradition 
and rationality. There are also debates over the objectivity or 
subjectivity of the meaning of life. If the meaning of life is an 
objective matter, a life can seem to have a meaning through 
passionate intensity, coherence and satisfaction, without 
really having meaning. Accepting that there is a moaning in 
life leads to consideration of how one should live. 

[.the] meaning of life: person’s shaping his life in 

accordance with some overall plan is his way of giving 
meaning to his life; only a being with the capacity to so shape 
his life can have or strive for meaningful life, " —Nozick, 
Anarchy, State and Utopia, 1974, p, 50. 

Meaning postulate 

A term introduced by Carnap in 1953 and originally 
intended to explicate but not strictly define an analytical 
statement which is not logically true. It was later extended 
to any statement or rule which specifies or clarifies the 
meaning of a predicate and hence determines the entailments 
that derive from that predicate in the nonlogical vocabulary of 
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Means/end 


a natural language. Examples of this kind of meaning 
postulate include recursive definitions and definitions in use. 
The advantage of this device is that it avoids a sharp 
distinction between the logical and nonlogical vocabulary of 
the object language. 

^We draw an analytic“synthetic distinction formally only 
in connection with formalised languages whose inventors list 
some statements and rules as ‘meaning postulates’. That is t 
it is stipulated that to qualify as correctly using the language 
one must accept those statements and rules, ” —Putnam, in 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science* voL iii t 
1963, p, 3aT 

Meaningless 

Loosely, what is obviously false, absurd or pointless. 
In a stricter sense, questions and answers which are devoid 
of meaning or sense. In logical positivism, metaphy^iical 
statements ate examiued hy logical analysis and claimed to be 
meaningless, One cannot say that metaphysical statements 
are true or false, because we lack any criterion to determine 
whether they are true or false. Only statements allowing 
such a criterion are meaningful. According to Logical 
positivism, there are two kinds of meaningful statements j 
first, the formulae of logic and mathematics and second, 
empirical or factual statements. Any other statements which 
do not fall in these categories are rejected from serious 
philosophy as meaningle.s.s 1 metaphysical statements or 
pseudo-statements. 

“In the .strict sense, however, a sequence of word is 
meaningless if it does not, within a specified language, 
constitute a statement.” —Carnap, “The Elimination of 
Metaphysics through Logical .Analysis of Language”, in Aye 
(ed. ), logical PositT-vhmt 19o9, p. 61. 

Means/end 

Some thing., are done to achieve a further goal or 
purpose and are means to ends. If a thing is done not for 
some puT]Jose outside itself but for it.s own sake, it is an end 
in itself, but an end can also he a means to a higher end. In 
line with this reasoning, many philosophers infer that there 
is an ultimate or final end, which is an end in an absolute 
sense. Such mean.s-end reasoning, called a teleological 
approach or analysis [from Greek; telosy endf, is applied in 
both theology and ethics. Some philosophers hold that 
rationality is restricted to selecting means as instruments to 
achieve ends that are given non-rationally, while others hold 
that the .selection of ends is also a matter for reason. Modern 
teleological ethics, represented by utilitarianism, claims that 
acts should be judged by their consequences, including the 
ends they reati.se. Deontology, which holds that acts should 
he judged according to their motive or duty rather than by 
their consequences, also uses the distinction between means 
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;ind with Kant’s Categorical Imperative requiring that, 

we treat rational beingsi as ends rather than merely as means. 
Aristotle had another conception of the means-ends relation. 
Rather than being merely instrumental, a means can be 
constitutive of an end or he a major component of the end. 
This later conception is important for understanding 
Aristotle’s notion of happiness. There has been much 
controversy whether good ends can justify evil means. 

A means is the object of an interest which is 
asymmetrically tleperidablc on an ulterior interest whose 
object IS the end.” I^erry. Ri-:alms tffVijlue, p. 79. 

Means of production , sec productive force 


[Vlechanism 

A paradigm of explanation modelled on mechanics and 
holding that everything can be explained by the mechanistic 
principles, that is liy the interaction and combination of 
material particles. On this view, lioth animals and human 
beings are maohines, and mental phenomena are nothing 
more than the sophisticated arrangement of differetit minute 
parts. Tn general, mechanism reduces all differences of 
Iltiaiity into the differences of quantity. The world as a whole 
is an aggregate rather than an organic unity. All relations 
among particles ate external relations. This paradigm was 
developed by Descartes and Hobbes and was supported by 
NewtonVs mechanics. It denies both action at distanee and 
Aristoteliatt final cause or teleology. It therefore opposes 
vitalism and otgatiicism. 

Mechanism represents the tendency opposed to 
teleology because its adherents thmk that the course of all 
phenomena in the world occurs as if in a mechanism and is 
not directed by purpose in the way that human conduct 
is, ” Ajdukiewic/, Froblt^m and lln'ories of Fhtiosoph-v^ 
197:-;, p. 138. 

Mechanistic niaterialism 

The type of materialism prevalent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, represented by Hobbes, Gassendi and 
French materialists such as La Metirie, Diderot, Holbach, 
[felvctius and Condillac. 'I'he theory was influenced by 
mechanics, which was the most highly developed natural 
science at that time. On this view, all phenomena, inclutling 
those involving life and the mind, can be explained in terms 
of the interactions of forces and the simple or complex 
arrangement of material particles. Both universe and man arc 
viewed as machines, with La Mettric calling his major work 
Macfiinta Things can affect one another only by 
direct mechanical contact. Because the mind lacks an 
independent status and is explained in mechanical terms, this 
theory has difficulty in accounting for free will. Marx and 
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:.ook this kind of materialism to represeni- outmoded 
metaphy.sical thought and claimed that it must be superseded 
by dialectical materialism. 

“Mechanical materialism not only denies that spiritual 
subsraru'e exist * it also considers even mental phenomena 
(thought* feelings f etc) to be physical processes.'" ' 
Ajdukiewicz. Problem and Theories of Philosophy^ 1973, 
p. 105. 
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Mediate inferenee, see immediate inference 




Mediate pereeption, sec immediate perception 




Medical ethics. sec bioethics 
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Medieval philosophy 

The central theme of medieval philosophy was the 
attempt to join faith and reason. Philosophers sought to 
make Christian faith intelligible and to prove the 
compatibility of Christianity and reason. Historical accounts 
of medieval philosophy normally start with .Augustine, who 
applied Plato’s thinking to Christianity. The translation and 
commentary of Aristotle’s logical works by Boethius shaped 
much Larin technical philosophical vocabulary. Anselm of 
Cantebury, in virtue of bis ontological argument, is. known 
as the failier of Scholasticism, a tradition which debated 
questions such as the ontological status of universals, free 
will and determinism and the problem of evil. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the whole body of Aristotle's work 
became available to Europe through transmission from the 
Islamic world, together with the commentaries of Arabic 
scholars such as al-Farabi, Avicenna ( ibn Sina ) and 
.Averroes ( ibn-Rusht ), The greatest medieval thinker, 
Thomas .Aquinas» attempted to reconcile Christianity wdth an 
Aristotelian framework. Later major thinkers Included Duns 
Scotus, William of Ockham and Francisco SuArez. The 
divorc:e of philosophy and theology and the influence of 
modern science in the work of later philosophers, such as F. 
Bacon, Hobbes and Descartes, marked the end of medieval 
philosophy. Many issues of medieval logic, ethics and 
philosophy of language ?ci)l excite interest among 
contemporary philosophers, 

“The assertion that the most important, philosophical 
event in medieval philosophy wa.s the discovery by the Chris¬ 
tian West of the more or less complete works of Aristotle is 
an assertion which could. I think, be defended." -- 
Copleston, A History of Philosophy-, 111, 195.3, p. 3. 
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Meditation 

Usually used m religion as a synonym for 
contemplation t by which one behold? some spiritual object or 
obtains spiritual insight. Descartes chose this word for the 
title of his metaphysical masterpiece- Meditations on First 
Philosophy ( 1664). Meditation here is the reflection of a 
solitary thinker or meditator who retreats from the sensible 
world and frees himself from the influence of preconceived 
opinions. The purpose of meditation is to discover the 
indubitable first principles which can. serve as the secure 
foundation of the system of knowledge. The Meditatiims on 
First Philosophy purports to describe the soul's solitary quest 
for truth and its discovery. 

T shall first of all set forth in these Meditations the very 
considerations by which 1 persuade myself that 1 have reached 
a certain and evident knowledge of the truth, in order to see 
if, by the same reasons which persuaded me, I can also 
persuade others.^’ Descartes, Meditations on First 
Philosophy, Preface. 

Memory 

The capacity to recall past experience and to retain in 
the present the knowledge acquired in the past. Although 
some sceptics rejects belief based on memory as knowledge 
on the grounds that there is always a gap between the 
present remembering and the past, many philosophers 
consider memory to be a source of knowledge. In most cases 
memory gives us knowledge of the past. There has been 
some debate as to what counts as memory, how it is possible 
to have knowledge of that which is no longer present, and 
how past knowledge can be retained in the present. Because 
it is generally taken that there is an analogy between memory 
and percepticsn, all theories of perception have their 
counterparts in theories of memory. While indirect realism, 
or the representative theory of memory developed by 
Aristotle and Hume, claims that what we remember is an 
image which represents the past, direct realism argues that 
our awareness of the past is direct without an intermediary 
image. For phenomenalism the existence of the past is 
nothing more than the availability of memory experience. 

“Memory demands (a) an image, (h) a belief in past 
existence. The helief may be expressed in the words ‘This 
existed^. ” - Russell , The A?talysis of Mind . 19^1, p. 186. 

Mens rea 

[Latin: guilty mind or guilty mental state J The mental 
state that a defendant has when he commits a crime. In order 
to secure a conviction, the prosecution must prove that the 
defendant has ;i guilty mind. The malice aforethought of such 
a mind and the defendant’s actus reus (Latin- guilty activity) 
constitute sufficient grounds for the defendant to be liable to 
punishment. Accordingly, a person is punishable if and only 
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Mental causation 


if he or she had a choice whether or oot to break the law and 
exercised that choice in favour of breaking it. Mens rea varies 
from crime to crime, and the common feature is that the 
fiefendant has knowledge of the bad consequence of the action 
but still recklessly intends to bring it about. The mens rea 
requirement is contained in the definition of almost all 
crimes, with the exception of strict liability which does not 
depend upon mental state. If mens rea can be negated for 
example by insanity or negligence, the same act will be 
treated rather differently. The mens rea point is viewed as a 
restraint upon the utilitarian theory of punishment according 
to which a purtishment ts justified if it promotes generally 
good consequences. 

'‘In order to prove murder, the state has the burden of 
proving, among other things, that the accused acted with the 
appropriate mental states. Such mental states requirements 
are usually called mens rea (very loosely, ‘guilty mind O 
requirements, —Murphy and Coleman, The Philosophy of 
1984, p. 132, 

Mental act 

Activities or processes such as seeing, hearing, 
smelling, feeling pains, calculating or deliberating in one’s 
own mind. Starting with Brentano, there has been a 
tradition which separates the occurrence of a mental act from 
its content. All mental acts are mental events, but not vice 
versa. Mental events such as suddenly noticing something are 
not regarded as mental acts. But how precisely to disdnguish 
between mental acts and oiher mental events has been an 
intensively debated problem. Other philosophers such as 
Russell claim that is unnecessary to establish a special 
category of mental acts, 

'*To begin with, then, I see , T hear, I smell. T taste, 
etc. . . . And because, m a wide sense, they are all of them 
things which I do, I propose to call them all ‘mental acts’. 
By calling them ‘acts ’ 1 do not wish to imply that 1 am 
always particularly active when 1 do them. ” —G. K. Moore, 
“The subjectivity of psychology’', in Vesey (ed. ) Body and 
Mindy 1964, p. 237. 

Mental causation 

.4 term for the phenomenon of a mental event causing 
another event, whether physical or mental. As causation 
involving mental phenomena, it contrasts with physical 
causation, ft is, however, uncertain whether there can be an 
intelligible notion of non-physical causation. Some believe 
that mental causation can be understood in purely mental 
terms. Some argue that mental events have both physical and 
mental properties. Mental properties are not epiphenomenal 
and have a significant causal role. A satisfactory explanation 
of behaviour or mental events is implausible without 
referring ro the mental properties of other mental events. 
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Such £1 clfl im i?ometimes called menial indispeiisabilliy, 

Davidson’s anomalous monism claims that there are no 
psycho physical laws. Following this line, many philosophers 
believe that mental events, if they can produce any physicstl 
effects, most be. themselves physical and that mental 
causation is due to the physical properties of mental events. 
They claim that mental causation is intelligible only when 
menial events or states arc related to physical phenomena and 
to physical causality by being determined by physical 
causality or supervenient upon it. 

■"The mental causation must be realized or constituted by 
the physical process. Child, C^atistility^ and 

theiMind.^ i99-1. p. J16. 

Mental event 

.■\n event that has mental properties, such as thinking, 
feeling or willing. Either mental events exist independently 
or they have more fundamental physical properties. Tf a 
mental event causes some effect, must this causation he 
explained lo terms of its physical properties, or is it because 
its mental properties themselves are causally potent? This 
fliiesiion is related to the problem about the relationship 
between mental events and physical events which is one of 
the central issues in the current debate of philosophy of 
mind. Davidson^s anomalous monism claims that while every 
mental event is a physical event, there are no strict 
psychophysical laws that connect the mental and physical 
realms, 

Mental events Chy which 1 mean events described in the 
mental vocabulary, whatever exactly that may be.) are like 
many other sorts of events, and like material objects, in that 
we give their locations with no more accuracy than easy 
individuation (within the relevant vocabulary) demands. - 
Davidson, Essays on Actions and Events^ 1980, p. 176. 

MentuJ indispensabiJity, ace mfintal causation 


Mental phenomenon 

Brentano s term, also called a psychical phenomenon, in 
contrast to a physical phenomenon. He argued that mental 
phenomena are characterised by their reference to something 
as an object, but that iheir objects, using the scholastic 
term, have intentional inexistence and need not exist. Mental 
phenomena have immanent contents of consciousness and 
mrentionai objects, in contrast to physical phenomena which 
contain external objects which transcend the mind, 
Brentano’s distinction between mental and physical 
phenomena m terms of Intentionality has had great influence. 
He classified mental phenomena into presentation (1 see, 1 
hear), judgement Cl affirm, 1 reject) and emotional arts Cl 
feel, T wish). Mental phenomena are not merely static, but 
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Vlental state 


art L’harfiL’ttrJstically active anrf directed upon some object* A 
mental phenomenon is the object of inner perception and the 
subject-matter of pj^ychology. The terms mental 
phenomenon” ond “intentional inexistence” have been closely 
examined by R. Thisholm and have been the subject of 
vigorous debate. 

“Every mental phenomenon is characterized by what the 
Scholastics of the Middle Ages called the intentional Cor 
mental) inexistence of an object and what we might call, 
though not wholly unambiguously, reference to a content, 
direction toward an object (which is not to he understood 
here as meaning a thing), or immanent objectivity. " — 
Brentano, Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint (tr, 
McAlister), 1^173, p. S8. 

Mental representation 

Representation in the mind. It is commonly believed 
that to think about something is to have th?Lt thing 
represented in oneVs mind. Etymologically, “meaning” is 
associated with the “mind”, To mean something is to have it 
in one’s mind. To think about the White House is to have an 
image of the While House in one’s mind. A word or a 
concept is associated with a certain image in the mind of the 
language-user. If two concepts are synonymous, they are 
associated with the same mental representation. But the 
problem of clarifying the nature of mental representation is a 
vexed issue. Some believe that to represent the world is to 
have a model of it in your mind^ some believe that a 
representation is an image which represents things in virtue 
of resembling them^ some suggest that a mental 
representation iti a language-like symbol that does not have to 
be similar to what is symbolised ; and still others think that 
mental representation is simply a neurophysiological state. 
According to Fodor, mental representations are linguistic 
expressions within the language of thought, and mental 
representations have syntactic and semantic properties 
comparable to those of a natural or an artificial language. 
There ate various types of representation. Which kind counts 
precisely as a mental representation? Does mental 
representation constitute the content of thought? Does 
mental representation serve merely as an image or have a 
causal role in the brain? How can representations get to be 
about Things in ihe world? dTese and other problems have 
been matters of dispute. 

“The central question about mental representation i.s 
this: what is it for a mental state to have a semantic 
property? Equivalently what makes a state (or an object) in a 
cognitive sy.'stcm a representation?” —Cummins, Meaning 
a7id Mental Representation^ 1989> p. 11, 

Mental state 

Mental phenomena such as beliefs, desires, intentions. 
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and sen-aation&. The nature of the^e phenomena has been a 
central quesrion in the philosophy of mind. Different theories 
of mind are distinguished largely according to their respective 
answers to :hi^? problem. According to Cartesian dualism, 
mental states are inner* non-material states of a mental 
substEince. According to Hume, the self or mind is a 
succession of mental states. According to behaviourism, 
mental states consist simply in dispositions to behave in 
various ways. According to the identity theory, menial 
states are identical with States of the brain. According to 
functionalism, mental states are defined in terms of their 
causal relations to input stimuli, other mental states and 
external behaviour. All menial events are mental states, but 
not all mental states are mental events. 

■'Lets us describe a mental state as a state which can be 
directly observed only through introspection and cannot be 
directly observed by more than one individual, viz, the 
individual who is in that mental state, ” —Pap. Etemenis of 
Anatytic Phiiosophy ^ 1E)49, p. 267. 

Mentale^e, another term for language of thought 


Mentatism 

Synonymous with idealism and panpsychism. The 
position that physical or bodily things can be explained in 
terms of mental things, and that the latter ^exist in a real 
sense. On this view, everything is mental in character. 
Mentalism is thus opposed to materialist claim that all mental 
things are explained in terms of physical things and that the 
latter exist in a real sense. Berkeley and other meiualisLs 
claim that physical objects are nothing but sensations or 
perceptions. Leibniz said that the monads which compose the 
world are ultimately spiritual. Hegel and other absolute 
idealists consider the whole material world to be mental in 
nature. These philosophers hold different versions of 
mentalism. 

“Some theories of mitid and body try to reduce body to 
mind or some property of mind. Such theories may he called 
mentalist theones. -Armstrong, A MaieriaUsi Theory of 
AfiW, 1968, p. 5. 

Mentalistfc linguistics 

Chomsky’s characterisation for his own approach to 
linguistics. On the basis of the distinction between 
competence and performance, he claims that linguistics 
should study competence, that is the speaker’s internalised 
trarisformaticmal-generative rules of language. Introspection 
is one excellent source of data for the study of language, 
Linguisrics is a branch of cognitive psychology which deals 
with structure and process in human minds and can be 
connected with observed behaviour only in an indirect way. 
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Mercy 


Such a rnentalistic approach is opposed to behaviourist 
approaches which reject introspection* consciousness and 
other iTieiit.alist.ic terms for the purpose of explaining 
behaviour. The contrast between mentalism and 
behaviourism in the philosophy of language is essentially a 
contrast between rationalism and empiricism. 

“Mentalistic linguistics is simply theoretical linguistics 
that uses performance as data (along with other data, for 
example the data provided by introspection ) for the 
determination of competence, the latter being taken as the 
primary object of its investigation. ” —Chomsky, Aspects of 
the Theory of Synta^r ■, 1965, p. 93. 

Mentality 

The possession of a mind. The features which enable a 
human being to think, feeU imagine, and act. Different 
philosophies have different explanations of mentality. 
According to Cartesian dualism, mentality consists of inner 
states independent of physical states. According to some 
versions of physical ism, all facts about mentality can be 
reduced to facts about the states of central nervous systems. 
Mentality in this sense becomes the subject-matter of brain 
science. Non-reductive physicalism identifies mental states 
with brain stares, but retains the mental for discussion at an 
autonomous level of theory, Mentality can also refer to what 
is going on in an individual’s mind which makes him a distinct 
person. In this broad sense* mentality is synonymous with 
style of thought or way of thinking and is formed partly as a 
result of One’s social and cultural setting. 

LH] is own mentality,.,, is his own assumptions, 
values, expectations, and perceptions of what is possible. ”— 
Tiles and Tiles, An Introduction to Historical Epistemology ^ 
1993. p. 4G. 

Mercy 

Also called nonmaleficence, an ethical demand that one 
should do one’s best to relieve the pain or suffering of 
another person where this is possible and to the extent that 
the relief is in the suffering person’s interest. In 
contemporary ethics, this moral demand is closely linked 
with the issue of euthanasia or mercy killing, that is whether 
it is morally justified to end the life of a terminally ill and 
gravely suffering patient who is of sound mind and wants to 
die. Mercy is a major reason for supporting the permissibility 
of voluntary euthanasia, but some consider such deaths as 
murder. There are also problems about patients who make 
choices under the influence of others, about the presentation 
of cases of involuntary euthanasia as voluntary cases, and 
about euthanasia for those who are not of sound mind or who 
cannot express a view. In all of these cases, considerations of 
mercy might support euthanasia, but respect for life and free 
consent might oppose it. 
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“'"f'his principle of mercy eiitablishes two compononT 
flu l-ie^ii i. the duty not to cause further pain or sufferingi 
and 2* the duty To act to end pain or suffering already 
occurring, ” —Battin, 'ihe Least Worst Death , 19^)4 t p. 102. 

Mcrey killings another term for euthanasia 


Mcrenlngical es&entialism 

A theory developed by Roderick Chisholm which claims 
that if anything is ever a part of a whole, then it is a part of 
that whole as long as the whole exists. The whole possesses 
that pan in every possible w='orId in which the whole exists. 
The theory is mereological because it deals with the 
relationship between wholes and parts, and it is cssenttalist 
because it holds that the parts of an object are essential to 
that object. At first glance, this claim conflicts with cf^rnmon 
sense, for we usually deny that having a part is essential for 
an ordinary thing to persist. But Chisholm argues that we 
must distinguish between a proper part in a strict 
philosophical sense and an improper part in a looser ordinary 
sense. The loss of a proper part will cause an object to 
change its identity, whilst the identity of an object will be 
maintained with the loss of an improper part. Chisholm’s 
theory deals with parts which a whole has necessarily and 
which are essential to that whole. This theory is useful in 
dealing with puzzles such as that of the ship of 'rheseiis, in 
which we ask whether an object maintains its identity after 
each of its parts is successively replaced. 

"The principle of mereological esscntialism that I have 
advocated may be put this way: For every X and Y. if X is 
ever part of Y, then Y is necessarily such that X is part of Y 
at any time that Y exists. ” -Thisholm, Person and Object, 
1976, p. 149. 

Mereology 

[from Greek: meros, party The formal theory of logical 
relationships between wholes and parts, derived from 
Aristotle and developed in the twentieth century by figures 
such as Lesniewski, Tarski and Nelson Goodman. It. claims 
that any individual whole is a mereological sum, that is the 
least inclusive thing that includes all of its parts. Tt is 
composed of these parts and of nothing else. Consequently, 
two individuals, X and Y, if identical, must, have the same 
proper parts. David Lewis claims that a world is the 
mereological Hum of all the possibie individuals that are pans 
of it. Mereology was intended to provide, an alternative 
foundation ot mathematics, but it.s claims are controversial. 
Many counterexamples cxi.sT to its theorems, especially with 
rcgarH to organic wholes. Nevertheless, the applications of 
this important formalism are still being explored. Because 
mercology applies to individual.,, it is called the calculu.s of 
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Meritocracy 


individtjals, in contrast to j-et theory, which is called the 
calculus of classes, 

'‘Mereology is the theory of the relation of parts to 
wholes, and kindred notions. One of these kindred relations 
is that ot a mcreoiogical fusion, or sum r the whole composed 
of some given parts.” —David Lewis, Fans of Classes, 
1991, p, L 


Merit 

Excellence or worth which deserves reward. We, can 
distinguish between moral merits , such as virtues . and non- 
moral merits, such as skills and abilities. All merits are 
fjualities that are or should be respected and admired in 
society. Whether or not a cjuality is a merit is determined in 
relation to the social purpose it serves. In contrast to 
egalitarianism and utilitarianism, a merttarian political 
philosophy would distribute benefits and responsibilities in 
proportion to the merit of those who receive them, and a 
society would be just if it conformed to this distribution. 
Since merit is not allotted cgually, distribution according to 
merit demands that unlike cases should be treated unequally, 
()n this view, those jjossessing fipecial merit deserve special 
and discriminatory treatment. Merit is closely related to the 
idea of desert, equity, fairness and justice. .\ distribution 
based on merit is not an equal one, but it aims to promote 
fairness and justice. A difficulty facing this position is the 
ease with 'which power, influence and the pretence of merit 
can displace real merit as a basis for enhanced reward. 

‘'1 distinguish desert h which is concerned with what an 
agent has done, from merit, which is concerned with what he 
is. ” —Lucas. Respor^sibiiily i 1993, p, 3. 

Meritocracy 

.A. society in which all institutional positions are filled 
according to selection procedures based of relevant 
qua lifica cionE.. skills, fibiliiies I schieveiin6tits and promisfi, Tl 
judges and proniottEs people op ihe grounds of the qutility of 
their existing service. Meritocracy is a type of aristocracy, 
for it creates an elite group of people with special powers, 
hut it is also democratic, for it is based on the equality of 
opportunities, according to which the distribution of 
opportunities is in accordance with capacities and 
achievements. However, meritocracy might Icatl to many 
types of inccpialities, and it is controversial whether talent Ls 
a suitable fundamental ground for justifying these 
inequalities. In contrast to traditional inegalitariait 
meritocracy, two new form.s of meritocracies have recently 
been projjoscd. In egalitarian meritocracy, incquaiitie.s would 
not be based on the .social functions of the job but on the 
needs or other deserts of the job htjlders. In maximum 
meritocracy, inequalities would be allowed, but under certain 
conditions that are favourable to those who.se abilities are 
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unlikely lo gain liigh-reward jobs. Rawls raises the question 
of whether the talents which are used in a meritocracy as a 
basis of assigning positions should be seen as 
siraightforwardly belonging to the individual in a just 
society. 

'"Meritocracy: a social order built around a particular 
notion of merit. --Daniels, Justice and Justification, 1996, 
p. 302. 

Meshing probJein 

According to classical utilitarianism ^ we should choose a 
society containing the maximum total good over societies 
containing less good. We also believe that we should choose 
a society with the most nearly equal distribution of good over 
other societies in which the good is distributed more 
unequally. The ideal, of course, is to combine the greatest 
possible total good with the most nearly equal distribution. 
But the world is not perfect, and we cannot necessarily 
realise this ideal. The meshing problem asks how we can 
mesh or harmonise the desire to maximise good and the 
desire to distribute good relatively equally, If one society 
possesses more good but distributes it less equally and 
another society possesses less good but distributes it more 
equally, which one should we choose? How can we assess the 
merits of each society, and how can we strike a balance 
between them? The meshing problem indicates that the 
principle of utility has the severe limitation of ignoring 
di-stributive justice. 

“This ‘meshing problem* of balancing the total amount 
of good at issue in a given putative distribution against the 
fairness of the distribution jn cases where these two 
desiderata cut against one another is one which utilitarians 
(and non-utilitarians, for that matter) has never been 
resolved satisfactorily.” —Rescher, Distrihuti-ue Justice, 
1966, p- 40. 

Me t a-e pi ste mol ogy 

Meta-epistemology is the epistemology of epistemology. 
Normal epistemology can he called “substantive epistemology” 
which concerns the relation between knowledge and belief, 
between knowledge and truth and between knowledge and 
juEtifi{:ation, and deals with inquires about the origin of 
knowledge, while meta-epi&temology compares and evaluates 
all kinds of epistemology. It analyses basic epistemic 
concepts. determining their limits and the conditions of their 
application. 

“Meta-epistemology is concerned with the basic concepts 
we employ in epistemology, concepts of knowledge, truth, 
belief, justification, rationality, and so on, and with the 
methods, procedures, and criteria to be employed in 
determining how to apply these concepts.” —Alston, 
Epistemic Justification, 1989, p, 2. 
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Metfl language 


Mtita-ethics 

M^ta-ethics is usually said to deal with ethics itself ^ in 
contrast to normative ethics which deals with substantive 
ethical questions. The major components of meta-ethics 
include the study of the nature of ethics, the conceptual 
analysis of key moral terms and inquiry into the method for 
answering moral questions. The purpose of the study of the 
nature of ethics is to discuss what ethics is and does and to 
discuss the objectivity and validity of ethical claims 
themselves. The purpose of conceptual analysis is to state 
the necessary and sufficient conditions of the application of 
major moral concepts. The purpose of the inquiry into 
method is to specify the ways to answer moral questions from 
a moral point of view. Meta-ethics is, tlien, a logical and 
epistemological inquiry concerning the nature of normative 
ethical statements. 

The distinction between meta-ethics and normative 
ethics appeared'with the development of linguistic philosophy 
in this century and was deeply influenced by Moore’s 
distinction between saying what goodness is and saying what 
things arc good. Ayer and Stevenson explicitly drew upon 
this distinction. Many analytical philosophers believed that, 
meta-ethics should be the main concern of ethics, and this 
claim became one of the main characteristics of the 
development of ethics in English-speaking countries in this 
century. However, this distinction itself has become more 
and more problematic. Recent moral philosophers view meta- 
ethical judgements and normative judgements as 
interdependent and many judgements are hard to classify 
according to this distinction, 

''Twenty or thirty years ago, it was standard practice to 
distinguish ‘ethicaP from 'meta-ethicar theories. The first 
made substantive claims about what one should do, how one 
should live, what was worthwhile, and so on. The second 
concerned itself with the status of those claims; whether 
they could be knowledge, how they could be validated, 
whether they were (and in what sense) objective, and so 
On. — Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy ^ 19S5, 
p. 72. 

Metalanguage 

Tarski drew a distinction between object language and 
metalanguage. The object language is that with which we 
talk about extra-linguistic things and objects (the language in 
which we speakwhile the metalanguage is the language in 
which we talk about the object language (the language about 
which we speak ), An example of an object language 
statement is “New York is a large city”and an example of the 
latter is “ ‘That New York is a large city’ is true^h Tarski 
argued that the definition of truth must be relative to a 
language, for the one and the same sentence may be true in 
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Mctaloj^ir’ 

one laiij,jQa^e but false in another. The object language the 
Ungiiage for which truth ts delined, and the metalanguage is, 
the language in which we construct the definition of truth In 
the object language. Truth ii- in this way viewed as a 
semantic property of object language sentences and a 
predicate of a metalanguage applicable to sentences of its 
object language. A ntetalanguage contains either the object 
senience itself or a translation of it. The appeal to 
metalanguage can avoid the danger of semantic paradoxes, 
for in a metalanguage the object sentences are not used but 
only mentioned and discussed. This distinction is significant 
for formal semantics, 

“The naroes of the expressions of the first language, and 
of the relations between them, belong to the second 
language, called metalanguage. —Tarski, Acjgm, 
Sema/ilir.s, Miftamalher/iaiics > 1983, 2"'* ed. , p. 167. 

Metalogic 

Motivated by Hilbert’s distinction in mathematics 
between meaningful inference and formalised calculus, 
metalogic takes the systems of formal logic as its subject 
matter. It is therefore the theory of logic. It is the result of 
the combination of Boole’s formalism and Frege’s theory of 
proof. The first system of metalogic was developed by 
Tarski. It differs from formal logic in that it is not concerned 
with meaningful inference, but only with purely formal 
iiueslions arising from formal logical systems, that is formal 
properties of formal logic systems such as consistency; 
conset]uence, completeness, decision procedure, deduction, 
categoricalness and satisfaction. It differs from the 
piulosophy of logic because it deals with the conditions under 
w hich various formal theories possess these properties, 
rather than with the philosophical issues raised hy logic 
systems. 

‘‘MciatOKic is the study of fotmal properties of formal 
logical systems. ” S. Haack. PhiUnophy nf logics , 1878. 
p. 1. 

Metaphilosophy 

A leirm introduced by Lazerowitz for the philo,sophicaI 
discussion of philosophy itself, including, for example, its 
nature, methotj, goals, autonomy and objectivity, 1 lence it 
is second-order philosophy. According to the first-order 
hranch of philosophy under discussion, such as metaphysics, 
epistemology or ethics, we can also divide meraphilosophy 
into merametaphysica (meta-ontology), meta-epi.stemoiogy, 
and mcta-eihtcs. The divi.sion between first-order and 
second-order studies has lost some of its popularity, and 
philosophers now find it more difficult to draw a sharp 
distinction between metaphilosophy and philosophy. Kor 
those who believe that philosophy comes to an end, 
metaphilosophy refers to the theoretical activitie.s after the 
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Metaphyjiic^. getieralis 


Gil 


death of phiio-^ophy. - 

**lAf'e must recognize the distinction herween the iW\^ , 1968 ^, 

philosophic and metti-philosophic perspectives: there is a 
difference between the one who develops and defends a 
philosophical position and the one who examines that position 

critically. " —Yoltnn, ^«£i/y5ht. 1968, p. 19. 


Metaphor 

, from (Ircck; mt^tapkora. ^ a Transfer * a changed A figure 
of speech or a verbal composition in which an expression is 
used to denote a thing to which its literal sense tiocs not 
apply. For example, '“a baby is a flower” is a metaphor 
because’'fiower^^ taken literally, does not describe a baby. If 
there were only litoral meaning, all metaphors would be 
false. 'The best metaphors evoke a complex and productive 
mental response through indicating certain likenesses 
between what an expression literally denotes and the thing it 
metaphorically describes, I he power of metaphors caii also 
involve dissimilarities as well as likenesses. Starting from 
Aristotle, the nature and scope of metaphor has been of 
interest to philosophers. Xhis interest has itiLensified in 
contemporary philosophy of mind and philosophy of 
language. Major issues concerning metaphor include- can a 
metaphor itsell he literally paraphrased? How clear-cut is the 
distinction between literal meaning and metaphorical 
rneaningV Traditionally metaphor is regarderl as a decoration 
of speech which tloes nni contribuie to the cognitive meaning 
of discourse. Others argue that met.apljor contributes 
indispensably to the cognitive meaning of discourse, but 
there is no agreement over the kind of contribution it makes. 
Davidson claims ihat whai is crucial to a metaphor is not a 
rnatter of mcaniiag, hut of use. Tn his view, a metaplior lacks 
meaning peculiar to irself other than literal meaning. Bui 
Nietzsche claimed that the nature of language itself is 
metaphorical , for it works by mcpins of transference from one 
kind of reality to another. This view that has been widely 
adopted by continental philosophers, who regard metaphor 
not merely as a rhetorical device or an aspect of the 
ejtpressive function of language, but as one of the essenrial 
conditions of speech. They claim that, as the way tn which 
many kinds of discourse are strurtured, metaphtm powerfully 
influences Itow wo coticcivo things, 

The study of metaphor is becoming imporrant as It. is 
being realised that language does not simply reflect reality 
hut helps to conatitLue it. ” —Sarup, A (Jmde to Post- 
Structural icof} and Vosi-Modernism , 1993, p, 47. 
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Metupkysica generatis: 

Generiil nietfiphysics. in contrast to mftiipliyska 
spfctalh, .speciril 01 particular metaphysics. The distinction 
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can be traced back to Ari^it:otle’i5 metaphysics. Aristotle 
himself referred to metaphysics as first philosophy or sopkia 
(wisdom)* that is the science of iiliimate causes and 
principles. Sometimes he said that metaphysics is the science 
of being qua being and that such an enquiry provides a 
starting point for all other sciences. Elsewhere he held that 
metaphyscis is concerned with a special kind of being which is 
beyond the sensible substances, namely God, and that it is 
therefore theology. The medieval philosophers called these 
two accounts of metaphysics respectively mf’t.i 2 phy:t!cn 
^enprtj/js and ffietaphy-nica Aristotle believed that 

these two accounts of metaphysics are reconcilable, hut did 
nor offer any convincing argument for that conclusion. The 
problem of dealing with these two accounts has given rise to 
major debate in .A[isiotelian scholarship and greatly affects 
our understanding of his metaphysics. The distintition was 
retained in the later development of metaphysics, hut the 
meaning varied. Tn the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
general metaphysics was identified with ontology, which was 
concerned with general concepts, while special metaphysics 
was identified with natural theology. For Wolff, general 
metaphysics concerned tns qua enx (being qua being), and 
special metaphysics concerned substance and its attributes. 
Brentano distinguished between broad ontology anrl narrow 
ontology. The former amounts to general metaphysics, 
discussing the general nature of things, and the latter 
amounts to special metaphysics, with theology as its subjecr- 
mal.ter, 

what is important. .. is the conception of an inquiry 
into beiriR in general—general ontology, or what medieval 
philosophers called metaphysii^a generalis, as opposed to 
metaphysica xpKialix. Hamlyn, Metaphysics, 198.|, p. 2. 

Metttphysice spedalis, see metaphysica gemralis 


Metaphysical deductiun 

Part of the transcendental analytic in Kant’s Critu/ice of 
Pure Reason, although its official title is “the clue to the 
discovery of all pure concepts of the understanding”. The 
metaphysical deduction is concerned with uncovering the 
origin of the categories and identifying them sy.stematicaily, 
in contrast to the transcendental dediiciioii which is 
concerned vi-ilh cstahlishing the legitimacy of these 
categories. Knowledge must be derived from what is given in 
sensible intuition and the judgements wc make on that basis. 
Taken together, these two determinations indicate that our 
intuition of things must conform to the logical functions of 
judgement. The categories are or stem from these logica. 
functions of judgement. K,ani therefore derived twelve 
categories or pure concept., of the understanding from what 
he regarded as the complete classification of the kind.s of 
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judgemeni'iH Only by iippiyin^ one of these carej^ories ro 
expeiiencfr Can we make a judgement. This derivation is his 
ntetaphysEcal dedactjon of the caiegories. It shows that there 
is a fundamental structure of thought in judgement which 
gives unity to the synthesis of the manifold of im.nition. 
Critics might accept the relation of categories to the logical 
functions of judgement, but seek to revise his classification of 
kinds of judgement in line with modern devciopments of 
logic. 

‘‘In the metaphysical deduction the a priori origin of the 
categories has been proved through rheir complete agreement 
with the general logical functions t:if thought.*' — Kant, 
C'.VifiV/d^r^ of Pure Reamm, Blofl, 

Metaphysical entities 

Also called Inferred entities. I’hc term that Russell uses 
TO refer to such items f.s mateviril objects, space and time, 
which are initially postulated as the ultimate constituents of 
reality, but w'hlch cannrn be directly experienced and are 
instead known by mfcrenccn He also calls them unknown 
entities or inferred entities. In Riisseirs logical atomism, 
these emiries can he eliminated and replaced by logical 
constructions, and we therefore need not include them among 
the real constituents of the world. In contrast, the class of 
entities which comprise ihe logical constructions are called 
known entities, 

‘‘By metaphy.sical entities I mean those things which are 
supposed to he part of the ultimate constituents of the world, 
but not To he the kind of thing that is ever empirically 
given." — Russell 1 Collected Papers of Bert.rand Russell ^ 
VlTl, p. 2S8. 

Mctaphysicul expositiun 

Part of rhe transcendental aesthetic in Kant’s Critique of 
Pure. Reason. Thf" metaphysical exposition of the concept of 
space contains four argnments: (.1 ) "'space is not an empirical 
concept which has been derived from outer experiences"; (.2) 
“space IS a necessary a prion rcpreseniatku’.. which nuTlerlies 
ail outer intuitions”; (3) ‘‘space is not a discursive, . . but a 
pure imunion”; and (4) “spate is represented fts an infinite 
given tnagnitude^h The first two argue claim that space is a 
priori , and the latter two claim that .space is an iriniiTion. 
The mt.raphy.^ieal expos it ion of the concept of lime makes 
similar points about time. 

“ I he exposition Is metaphysical when it contains that 
which exhibits the t'onci'pt as given a priori." -- Kant, 
Crihque of Pure Reason . RSS. 

Metaphysical subject 

I lie C artesian self and related versions of the 
“philosophical T’”, classically a separate, simple thinking 
s!.;b,stance, rraemg a subjective path through the world and 


Metaphysical subject 
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capable of s^urvivinj^ bodily dt-ath. Hume's discussion of 
personal ideiuity and Kant’s rejection of the main aspects of 
the rational theory of rhe soul does much to undermine such 
positions. Kant's transcendental unity of apperception* the 
*'I think" tvhich accompanies all of my representations* 
provides a more austere grounds for an account of the 
metaphysical subject. Contemporary philosophers have also 
raised (|t:estioris about the metaphysical seif. Heidegger’s 
Baseln is an attempt to replace the traditional notion of the 
seif as parr of his rejection of metaphysics. Wittgenstein, 
like Kant. rejects the view that the metaphysical subject is 
one object among others in the world and links his discussion 
of the seif to his a^asessment oi solipsism and the claim that 
the world is my world. 

J he philosophical I is not the human being, not the 
human Ijody or the huamn soul with the psychological 
properties, but (.he metaphysical subject, the boundary (not 
a part) of the world.” —Wittgenstein, Noiabooks 1^14— 
1916, 2 September 191G. 

Metaphysics 

term originally used as the title of a compilation of 
.A.risToile’s writings, according to tradition hy .\ndroniciis of 
Rhodes in the first I'cntury AD, The title 7D meta iei pkusika. 
tvas used because the connpilation came after (jneta) the 
physical writings in the classification of Aristotle’s works. 
This position, however, had a phitosophica! basis in its 
suhjeci-tiiatter , because Aristotle intended it to be an inquiry 
imo objects which are prior to or higher than physical 
objects, giving reasons for what we instinctively believe. 
Hence dds title can he applied to a whole branch of 
phiiosojihy. Metaphysics now generally refers to the study of 
die most basic items or feariires of reality (ontology) or to 
ihc study of the most basic concepts used in an account of 
reality. On stmic accounts, metaphysics deals primarily with 
non-sensible entities oi with things Outside the scope of 
scieutific method, hut other metaphysical views reject these 
claims. 

Aristotle himself referred to this kind of investigation as 
first philosophy or sophia (wisdom), that is the science of 
ultimate causes and principles. He sometimes said that it is 
the science of being qua being, or what it is simply to be. 
Sometimes, he identified it with theology because it is 
concerned with a special kind of being, namely Hod, which is 
l^eyond die sensible substances. Medieval philosophers called 
ihese aspects of metaphysics respectively rneiaphysica 
prneyohs ( geri era 1 me 1 aphysics ) and meUpkysica speetalis 
(spei'ial or particular metaphysics). 

Ill tjie rationalist tradition, metaphysics w'as seen to lie 
an inquiry conducted by pure reason into the nature of an 
underlying reality which is beyond sense-perception* 
afthdugii maior tiimaphysicia ns. such as Plato. Descartes, 
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Spinoz^i t Leibniz and Hegel difiagreed sharply over what the 
underlying reality might be. Christian Wolff divided 
mciaphysicti into four parts : ontology (a general theory of 
being or existence), rational theology (about God), rational 
psychology (about the soul) and rational cosmology (about 
the world). 

Kant labelled all attempts to use pure reason to account 
for a transcendent reality beyond human understanding as 
speculative metaphysics, Kant thought that metaphysics is a 
necessary propensity of the human mind towards t.oJal 
explanation and that its transcendent subject-matter (God, 
Freedom of the Will and Immortality) can be the grounds for 
the right way to act (metaphysics of morals), even though 
speculative metaphysics cannot yield knowledge. Kant’s 
critical philosophy is a metaphysics in another sense, which 
deal s with the conditions for the possibility of experience and 
the presuppositions of science. 

C-arnap and other logical positivists defined metaphysics 
as the field of alleged knowledge of the essence of things 
which transcends the realm of empirical sciences and believed 
that this field should be eliminated as nonsensical. On the 
other bat-id, they considered that their own work was 
restricted to logic and experience and should be called 
scientific philosophy. 

For different motives, Heidegger and Derrida also 
sought 10 exclude metaphysics from their thought although 
they did not satisfy themselves that they succeeded. 

Strawson drew a famous distinction between revisionary 
metaphysics amd descriptive metaphysics. He called 
speculative metaphysicians revisionary, in contrast to 
descriptive metaphysics, which is concerned with the 
conceptual scheme according to w'hich we think and talk 
about the world. Accordingly, logical positivism and other 
anti-metaphysical philosophies are themselves a kind of 
metaphysics insofar as they deal with the conceptual 
structure of human language and thought. 

In a special use associated with Marxism, metaphysics is 
considered to be a partial, stationary and isolated way of 
thinking opposed to Hegelian dialectics. 

Metaphysics is for us the name of a science, and has 
been for many centuries, because for many centuries it has 
been found necessary, and still is found necessary, to think 
in a systematic or Orderly fashion about the subjects 
that Aristotle discussed in the group of treatises collectively 
known by that science." —Collingwood, At? LsMy on 
V.UC5, 1940, p. 4. 

Metaphy.sits (Kant) 

In a positive sense, mcta[jhysics hir Kant is the system 
of knowledge arising out of pure reason, that is knowledge 
w^hich is attained a priori and involves only a priori 
concepts. It is divided into a speculative part, ihe 
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M^iTisphysii-;^ morfils 


mel^■lphy!^ic^^ of nature, and a practical paru the metaphysics 
of morals. In a strict sense, metaphysics is confined to the 
metaphysirs nf nalnre. hut in a wider sense, meiaphysics 
aka includes the mt^raphysics of morals and critithsm. that is 
the investigation of the faculty of reason in respect of all its 
pure a priori knowledge and is propaedeutic. Metaphysics in 
this wide sense, is the same as the philosophy of pure reason. 

The metaphysics of nature discusses the I'minciples of 
pure reason that are derived from mere cnncc[Jts and 
employed in the theoretical knowledge of all things, h is 
further divided into transcendental philosophy, which deals 
with understanding and reason without tahing into account 
thi': objects given, and the physiology of pure reason, that is 
the rational physiology of objects that can he given in 
experience. The latter is divided into transcendent and 
immanent parts, d'hc metaphysics of morals, also called 
morals proper, deals with the ,-.i pfriori principles of morality, 
that is the principles that determine and make necessary all of 
our actions. 

In both the metaphysics of nature and the metaphysics 
of morals, there is a transcendental analytic, which concttnis 
ihe legiiimate application of their a prion principles within 
the limns of experience, and a transcendental dialectic, 
whu'h expf^ses the fallacies in tradltioiial metaphysics arising 
wdien pure reason apphes these principles to things in 
themselves beyond experience. The Ciriuqur of Ptiro Pi(^aro?i 
reveals in derail the illusions or errors of fradiiional 
metaphysics, especially of rational cosmology. rational 
psychology and ratjoilal theology. The represents horh sides 
of Kant’s atririide toward metaphysics. He scorns the claim 
of traditional metaphysics to he the niieeri of the sciences, 
hin believes that the metaphysics of his critical philosophy 
can inquire into the properties of things and show the limits 
of Imman reason. Hence, rather than being totally 
demolished, metaphysics needed redefinition or 
recons 1 ructiori. 

The iiilt:: metaphysics’ may also, however, he given 
to the whole of pure philosophy, inclusive of criticism, and 
so as comprehending the investigation of all that can ever he 
known ri priori as widl as the exposition of that which 
constitutes a system of the pure philosophical modes of 
knowdedge ot this type —in distinction, thtneforc. from all 
cmpirica. and from ad mathematical employment of reason. ” 
-■ Kan:, Cniiqur of Pure Re as on, A8'1 I/B8d5. 

Metflphysics of morals, see metap-jhysics (.Kant) 
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Metaphy.sics of nature, see metaphysics (Kant) 
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Method of agreenietit 


Metaphysics of presence- set presence 


JB. M:, 


Metempsychosis t see transrcLigraiion of soul? reincartraLion 


Methexis^ Greek lerto for participation 


Method 

A combinalion of rules- assumptions, procedtti-es and 
examples deTcrminirtg the scope and limits of a subject and 
establishing acceptable ways of working within those limits 
to ac:hici‘-'o trurh, f he question of philosophical method is 
itsdf a matter for philosophy and constitutes a major example 
of the reflective nature of the subject. Philosophers disagree 
about the appropriate philosophical merhod* The identifying 
mark of a philosophical school or movement lies mainly in the 
method it adopts. Ancient philosophy was developed 
according to various mterpretations of dialectic method, and 
ntoderri philosophy was initiated by Descartes' method of 
doubt, Analytic philosophy is characterised by linguistic 
method, w'hile nom-analyric European philosophy is 
characterised by phenomenological, historical and Textual 
methods. Histtmically, philosophers have tried to model their 
work on the methods of successful sciences, such as 
mathematics, physics, biology, psychology and computer 
science, hut the appropriate relationship between 
philosophical and scientific method is a matter of dispute. 
Some philosophers draw methodological implications from 
the claim that philosophy is a part of science or ancillary to 
science, while others derive their account of philosophical 
method from the claim that philosophy is prior to science and 
other disciplines and presupposed by them. 

"'By a ‘method’ 1 mean reliable rules which are easy to 
apply, and such that if one follows them exactly, one will 
never rake what is false to be true or fruitlessly ex[)end one's 
mental efforts, but will gradually and constantly increase 
one’s knowledge till one arrives ar a true understanding of 
everything within one's capacity. ” ■ -Descartes, Fh!.losoph.u:al 
(tr. Cottingha m. el al. ) , 1985. 1 . p. 13. 

Method of agreement 

The first of Mill's five inductive canons. Take two 
instances, V ana 11, of a given pheiiotnenon. If we observe 
that rhe possible causes of A inclurlc c, d and e. and the 
possible causes for R iiiciucle 1, g and e, we eliminare c and 
d, which are peculiar lo A. and £ and g which are peculiar Lo 
B. I here cemiiins a common factor e for benh A and B. and 
we may conclude that c is nhe cause or part of the cause of 
the phenomenon. The principle underlying this method is 
that whatever can be excluded without doing injustice to the 
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pht"; no n't on 0/11 hfi!^ no r^^n^^aiion with it. nncovor 

th:'C)i.]^o this method is a ?>Lifficic!it condition for the 
phenomenon under investiMarion. 

" ,\s diij: method proceeds by eompfinng different 
tris.lanccs to ascertain in what they agree, 1 have lertned it. 
ihi' meu^od oJ agreement. ■ -I'he i'oUecUd Works of John 
Suuir: Vll. p. 350, 

Method c>f eanef>triU»nl variations 

I’lir fifth of Mill’s five inductive cation.s states that if it 
is the case thnt when the phenomenon P changes, another 
[jhenomcnon Q changes concomitantly, this sort of functional 
defienderice ijetween these two phenomena suggests that F 
must he a cause of Q, or Q of F, or both of them are the 
effect of the same cause, Hmvevtir, we need further methods 
lo dm ermine the exact relationship between F and Q. 

‘‘Method of concomitant variations* . . is regulated by the 
following canon; whatever phenomenon varies in any manner 
whenever another phenomenon varies in some particular 
manner, is either a cause nr an effect of that phenomenon, or 
is connef'ted wdth it through some fact of causation. ” —The 
ColUcU:d of John Stuart Mill, VII, p. -lOi, 


Method nf difference 

The second of Mill’s five canons or inductive methods. 
Suppose a phenomenon P happens in circumstances A, bur 
no! in the circumstances F. A contains conditions c, d, c and 
f, and B contains conditions c, d and e. Since A and B differ 
only in condiiion f, find P occurs in A but not B, we may 
conclude that f is the cause of the phenomenon P, The 
principle underlying this method is that whatever cannot he 
excluded without preventing the phenomenon is the cause of 
the pfteiiomenon. What we uncover through the method of 
difference is a necessary condition for a phenomenon. 

‘'The canon which is the regulating principle of the 
method of difference may be expressed as follows: If an 
instance in which t.he phenomenon under investigation 
ta'Curs, and an instance m which it does not occur, have 
every circumstaiure in common save one, that one occurring 
only in die former; the circumstaticc In which alone the two 
instances differ is the effect, or the cause or an indispensable 
part of the cause, of the phenomenon,’’ ■ Tht Coiterted 
oJ John Slua.rt AffV/, Vll, p. 392, 

Method of elimination, another ('xprossion for ind ueriori by 
elimiitation 

Method of residues 

The fourth of Mill’s five canons applies to cases in which 
a V-^henornCTiOn P can be caused by any one of the conditions 
e, 1, or g. and we wish to determine which condition is (he 
cause, already know through previous induction that 
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Molliodolof^ical indivicualism 


neither e nor f the of P. Then, the remaining 

condition g, which is the residue, might he the sufficient 
condition of P. Such a conclusion is inferred and needs to be 
proved by further observations, 

^‘The canon of the method of residues is as follows; 
subtract from any phenomenon such part as is known by 
previous induction to be the effect of certain antecedents, and 
the residue of the phenomenon ts the effect of the remaining 
antecedent. ” — The Collected Worki of John Stuart MilU 
Vn, p. 398. 

Methodological collectivism 

Also called methodological holism, a collective or 
holistic approach to social phenomena, In contrast to the 
assertion of methodological individualism that ail 
explanations of social phenomena must be reduced to facts 
about individuals, methodological collectivism holds that 
collective phenomena are explanatorily prior to facts about 
individuals. Social wholes are much better known and more 
immediately accessible than the individuals that constitute 
them. Whilst vee. can learn much from the study of aspects of 
individual humans and their actions, the social whole has its 
own sophisticated and complex laws that cannot be defined 
by appeal to the features of its component individuals. Facts 
about society cannot he reduced to the decisions, attitudes 
and dispositions of the individuals. The social whole is a real 
entity and is the basis for making sense of the description of 
individuals, for in most of rheir activities individuals behave 
in culturally sanctioned ways. Methodological collectivism 
was developed by Comte and Durkheim. Hegelians and 
Marxists are also generally regarded as mpthodological 
collectivists, 

[Mmethodological collectivism [is the]tendency to treat 
‘wholes' like ‘society^ or the ^econorny^ 'capitalism' (as 
a given historical ‘phase') or a particular ‘industry’ or 
‘class' or ‘country' , as definitely given objects about which 
we can discover laws by observing their behaviours as 
wholes. ” -Hayek, in ()* Neill, Modes of Individualism and 
Collectivism^ 1973, p. 44, 

Methodological holism, another expression for merhodolog 
ical collectivism 

Methodological individualism 

kind of reductionism which believes that a social 
whole or structure is merely a logical construction out of its 
individual components or parts, and hence that statements 
about the social whole can be explained in terms of 
siatemenrs about the features or properties of the 
individuals. An explanation Is sound only if it is couched 
wholly in terms of facts about individuals. No explanations 
that appcaJ to social structures, institutional factors and so 
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nn are legitimate, '"rhe pf>Hition ran be traced Lack to Hobbes 
who ciatmed rhtii it is necessary to understand the 
constitutive parts (3ut of which a compound is built before we 
can properly understand tho compound itself, This 
methodology was further maintained by Comte. J. S. Mill, 
Max Wchcr and Karl Popper. All of them held that the basic 
elemcnis in the explanation of historical and social progress 
are individual human being?. 'Pfie beliefs, dispositions, and 
situations of the individuals are essential for understanding 
social phenomena. The theory is opposed to methdological 
holism, which holds that a social whole has its own 
sophisticated and complex laws that cannot be reduced to 
laws about its component individuals. (Jn the contrary, a 
social whole is a real entity and is the basis for making sense 
of statement? ahoui its constituent individuals. The debate 
between merhodological individualism and holism is 
prominent in sociology and the philosophy of social sciences, 

“ The doctrine of methodological individualism may 
therefore be viewed as implying the reducibility of the specific 
concepts and law's of the social sciences (in a broad sense, 
including group psychology, the theory of economic 
behaviour, and ihe like) to those of individual psytthology, 
biology, chemistry, and physics, ” ■ -Hempel, F'hilosophy of 
Natural Sfif^nce, 1966, p. 110. 

Methodological NOlipsif^m 

A term introduced by Putnam in 1975 in relation to his 
claim that there are two types of memal state, wide and 
rtarrow. Narrow menud siarcs, such as pain, do nor 
presuppose the. existence of any Individual other than the 
subject to whom that state is ascribed. Wide mental states, 
such as being jealous of somebody, carry reference to the 
world outside the subject. Narrow mental content is 
intrinsic, while wide conlciil refers to one's physical or social 
environment, Methodological solipsism is the doctrine chat 
psychology ought to be- concerned cKckudvcly with narrow 
mental or psychological states and that mental states should 
be individuated by reference to items internal to the 
individual whose mental states they are. We should explain 
the content of a propositional attitude solely by identifying it 
with events occurring inside the mind. There is no need to 
invcsLigare the environmental causes or behavioural effects of 
the mental states or processes. The doctrine likens a mental 
process to the computing of a machine which is nor. fully 
determined by the physical elements, In a sense, both 
physicalism and functionalism carry the restriction of 
rnethodological solipsism forward to their physical account of 
the mental, hodor takes it as a research strategy m cognitive 
psychology that psychological stares are individuated without 
respect to their semantic evaluation. And he contrasts this 
strategy with his rendering of methodological individualism 
which tries to mdividuate psychological states by reference to 
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Midwifciy 


ilieir CrUisal jjowcrs, Bui Puiricim objeirta to the restrictive 
programitie oi methodological solipsism on the grounds that 
it is incompatible with the existence of ordlnFiry mental states 
such as belief, jc^alousy and regret.. 

When iraditionfi) philosophers talked about 
psychological states ^ or ‘‘mental siatejii'), they made an 
assumption which we may call the assumption of 
mediOLkjlogical solipsism. This assumption is the assumption 
that no psychoiogical state, properly so called, presupposes 
the exisHuicc of any individual other than the subject to 
W^hom that state is astrnhed, ” —Putnam, XIithI , I^anguag^ 
ar>d Reality, 2975, p, 220* 

Middle ktiuwledge 

[hfiTin : lieientia media,\ A kind of knowdedge that was 
first ascribed to C.iod by the Spanish Theologian Luis de 
Molina, with the aim of reconciling the tension between 
God's foreknowledge and human free will. According to this 
doctrine, God know's what tree action a person would 
perform were a counterfactual condition aclualised. He 
knows that P wmald freidy do A W'ere he in condition F. It is 
true <hal iL is up to God to detridc whether to instantiate the 
condition F, but belore be makes his decision, the statement 
of what would do in condition F has a vrue-valne. Since 
tins kind of kntiwledge falls between God's knowledge of 
what is actua. iiissanis^ knowledge by intuition) and 

his knowdedge of what is po.ssiblc ( scientia simplicis 
mtelhpymtia, knowledge of simple understanding), it is 
called middle knowledge. This term was recently revived in 
this century by A. Plantinga in his approach to solving the 
problem of evih It is also ealled ('OiinrerfaeUiais of freedom. 

“What ihey call middle knowledge is nothing lint the 
knowledge of contingent possibles, ”—T.cibmz, Phiiosophiaai 
Esnays (eds. and trans* Ariew and Garber) , 1 989, p. 98. 

Midwifery 

In the Platonic dialogues, Socrates' art of eliciting from 
others what w'as in their minds. Tn l^heaetetan, Socrates saiil 
that his mother was a midw'ife, a job that was normally taken 
by women who were loo old to conceive or bear children 
themselves. He. then claimed that he himself virtually 
practiseil the art of midwifery in philosophy, He did not 
produce philosophical wisdom himself, but could elicit ideas 
from others ^ind test these ideas for correctness. The 
characifirisiic of liis midwifery was to be concerned with the 
soul rather the body, and the offspring were not real children 
hut ideas which could be checked for truth and falsehood. 
The descri[iti{m of this method fits with Socrates' practice in 
the earlier Platonic dialogues and has deeply influenced 
Western philosophy of education. Because the Greek term 
for midwifery is maieuf.ikax, this method is also called the 
maieiitii- rnf; fhod. 
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“Heavni L'Cinsrrtiins me to scrvt; as a midwife i but has 
dfibarn-^d me from giving birth. —Plato j TheaHetus-^ 150d. 


Min’s Canons 

Also railed IVtilPa meihodsf (he five Inductive laws 
formulated and generalised by Mill for discovering the causal 
relations among phenomena. (1) The Canon or Method of 
Agr cement ; “If two Or more instances of the phenomenon 
under investigation have only one circumstance in common, 
the circumstance in which alone nil the instances apjrear is the 
cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon'A 2) The (lanon or 
Method of Difference : ’'Tf an instance in which the phenom 
cnon under investigation occurs, and an instance in which it 
does not e:cc(j.r? have every circumstance in common save 
one, that one occurring in the former; the circumstance in 
which alone rhe two instances differ, is the effect, or the 
cause, or an indispensable p^srt of the cause, of the 
phenomenon”. (3) The Joint Canon or Method of Agreement 
and Difference: “If two or more instances m which the 

phenomenon occurs have only one circumstance in common, 
while two or more instances in which it. does nor occur have 
noihing in common save the absence of that circumstance, 
the circumstance in which alone the two sets of instances 
differ, IS the effect, or the cause , or an indispensable part of 
’.he cause” (4) The Canon or Method of Concomitant 
Variations; “Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner 
whenever another phenomenon varies in some particular 
manner, is either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or 
IK connected with u. through some fact of causation” <5) The 
(.anon or Method of Residues: “Subduct from any 

phenomenon such part as is known by previous induction to 
be the effect of certain antecedents, and the residue of the 


phenomenon us the effect of the remaining antecedents 

"The classical exposition of the inductive method is as 


Mill’s Canons. ” ■ Harre . 1'h.e l^hilosophy of Science ■t 1972, 
p, 58. 


Mill’s methods, another expression for Mill’s canons 


Mimesis . Greek term for imitation 


Mimetic theory, another expression for imitation theory 


Mind 

Hescarie.s u.scd ihc terms mind anti soul 
interchangeably, For him. ihe niiiid is identical to self, 
person, the substance that thinks, believes, doubts, desires 
and acts. For others, like Hume, the mind is a set of 
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Min(i-bod>' problem 


psychological statca. and in this sense it is close to 
consciousness but contrasts to physical states* Different 
utiderstALidings of mind lead to different understandings of 
ihe miruJ body problem. Tf one believes in a Cartesian mental 
substance, the. mind-body problem involves the relationship 
between one's mind as a mental substance and one’s body as 
a physical substance. H, on the other hand, one holds that 
minds are collections of psychological states, the problem is 
to explain the relation between one’s psychological propertie.s 
and one’s physical properties. There has been renewed 
interest in the Aristoilelian account of the mind that 
Descartes displaced. f)n this view, the mind or soul is the 
form ol the body, idthough this position might have 
theoretical presuppositions that c:annOT be revived. 

''The substance in which thought immediately resides is 
called mind. 1 use the term 'mind’ rather than 'soul* , since 
the word 'soul ’ Is ambiguous and is often applied to 
aomcrhmg corporeal," - Descartes, Fhilosophu-al Wriimgs 
Ur. Cottinghatn, etc. ), vol. 11, p. 11,4. 

Mind-budy problem 

Problems concerning the relationship between soul and 
body can be traced to Plato and .Aristotle, but it is Descartes 
who gave the issue a central position in modern philosophy. 
He believed that mind has thinking as its essence and is an 
entity Totally distinct from body or extended substance. This 
view IS an expression of niind- body dualism. How, then, can 
}\ spatial body interact with a non-spatial mind? How can 
mental phenomena be both trrcdncibly psychological and 
somehow [Icpendent on a mechanistic causal base, such as 
the brain or nervous system? Descartes’ failure to provide a 
satisfactory account to the problem has led to many 
objections to his dualism and various alternative accounts of 
thf^ relationship between mind and body or between rncrital 
phenomena and physical phenomena. This has become the 
central topic of the philosophy of mind. Of various theories 
developed, the most influential ones include: occasLonalLsm, 
epiphenomenalism, psychophy-sicai parallelism, idealism, 
dual aspect theory, panpsychism, behaviourism, identity- 
theory or cenTtal-stare materiali.sm, functionalism, and 
finontalou-s monism, all of which .'ire disciis-sed in separate 
dictionary entries. The mind-hody problem continues to 
provoke important debate in current philosophy. Until 
recently. the discussion of this problem has been from the 
.standpoint of mind, but some philosophers are taking our 
new scientific understanding of the workings of the brain and 
nervous system as a starting point for dealing with the 
question. Il there i.s an adequate solution to the mind.body 
probleni, it could lead to an integrated science of human 
nature. Other philosophers argue that there cannot be an 
adequaic solution becau.so raising the problem i.s a mistake 
ba.sod on misleading Cartesian as,sumptions. In some, they 
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seek TO roturn to an Ari.sTotelian account of the mind or Jnoul 
as the form of the body, 

“ The question aa to the relation between mental 
phenomenal world and physical states of the body, 
specifically the brain, is generally referred to as ‘the mind- 
body problem\ -McGinn, Characti;?- of 19S2, 

p. 19. 

MininiHl theory of truth 

One fornn of t.he deflationary theory of truth, proposed 
by Horwich, Tt holds that truth like existence is a logical 
property rather than a natural property. The truth predicate 
docs not invoke meaning-like entities. Instead, it provides a 
device that enables us ro formulate propositions that can be 
the objects of belief, desire and so on, in cases where the 
proposition of primary concern is inaccessible. The simplest 
way of introducing this devjce is to introduce a new predicate 
of being true. 

‘^Because it contains no more than what is expressed by 
uncontroversial instances of the equivalence schema' ‘ (E> It 
is true that *'p^' if and only ii p’ , 1 shall call my theory of 
truth ‘the minimal theory', ” - Horwich, Truths 1990. pp, 
6-7. 

Minimax rule , sec maximin rule 


Minimum sensible 

A lerm introduced by Berkeley for the least number of 
our sense-impressions of extension required in order to reject 
the. idea that extension is infinitely divisible. This ifi similar 
to what Locke calls the sensible point, that is the smallest 
particle of matter or space we can discern, Berkeley’s 
argument is that all the objects of immediate perceptions are 
sense-impressions. There is nothing in a sense-impression 
bur whar is actually perceived in it, and T cannot be mistaken 
about my immediate sensations. The capacities of our senses 
are finite. Hence, sense-impresslons are not infinitely 
divisible, but must be composed of a finite number of 
minimum sensibilia. There must be a minimum tangible or a 
minimum visible, beyond which sense cannot perceive, A 
minimum visible should be the same for ail beings endowed 
with the faculty of vision. It does not include any parts and 
the ultimate component of any sensation is extension. 
Furthermore, since tfi be is lo be perceived, the immediate- 
objects of perceptions must also be composed of minimum 
sensibiUa. Hence, t.he idea of the minimum sensible is closely 
related to Berkeley's immaterialism, For Berkeley, a 
miniimim visible has no existence without the mind of the 
perceiver. The position encounters difficulties in meeting 
Zeno’s paradoxes. Tt is also difficult to determine what wc 
actually perceive. 
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Mitigation 


*'Upon £t ihorei’ugli tiAEitrimation it ’will not be found, that 
in any instance it is necessary to make use of or conceive 
infinitesimal parts of finite lines ^ or even quantities less than 
the ntinimum sensible; nay, it will be evident that this is 
never done, it being impossible. ” —Berkeley, TAa Frindples 
oj Human Knowledge ^ I, p, 132, 

Minimum vocabulary 

hor Russell, the words contained in a minimum 
vocabulary allo’w us to express every proposition in a given 
body of kno’w'ledge, No word in this vocabulary can he 
defined in terms of other words in it, but can only be 
mastered hy acquaintance with the things. These words 
represent the hard core of experience by 'which out sentences 
are connected to T.hc extra-linguistic world. For Russell such 
a vocabulary will reduce the number of entities one’s 
language forces us to assunte and so lessen the possibility of 
an unwarranted metaphysics of substance. The minimum 
vocabulary required for a given subject-matter diminishes 
with the development of the inquiry into that subject matter. 

“I cal! a vocabulary a ‘ininimum’ one if it contains no 
word which is capable of a verbal defiiilLion in terms of the 
other words of the vocabulary. ” —Russell, Human 
Kno-wledge, 1948, p. 94, 

Miracle 

Lfrom hatin; rnirar ^ wonder at] An extraordinary event 
whose occurrence does not conform with natural law, and 
which is deemed to have a supernatural cause, such as God, 
The Bible records many miracles, such as the waters of the 
Red Sea dividing for Moses and Jesus raising Lazarus from 
the dead. The miracles are used as sign of Gad’s 
omnipotence. Tfowever, the nature and possibility of miracle 
has been a topic of debate, Tt is difficult to ascertain whether 
events of this kind occur. Even if extraordinary events do 
occur , may provide a scienufic explanation for them, 
Even li science cannot explain such events, 'we still do not 
need to posit a supernatural cause for them, for the 
explanatory gap might be due to the limitation of our present 
knowledge. Since the view that miracles are possible is 
sharply in conflict with science, it has been rejected by manv 
religious thinkers. 

'"A miracle may he accurately defined, a transgression of 
a law of nature by a particular volition of the rxdty, or hy the 
interposition of some invisible agent. ” —Hume, An Enquiry 
Cfynceiming Human Vnder-danding, Sect. X. Part 1. 


Mitigating circumstance, see excuse 


MUigation 

The procedure of admfnisterin;g a less severe penalty for 
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hypotVieli::;*! syJlD^i.stn 

fi ctjrivicTed cLCCLised* Tti a criminal trial, before semenee ia 
passed L>n someone convicted of a crime, a plea in mitigation 
can normally be presented by nr on behalf of the airnised, 
suggesting why the penalty should be moderated* This is 
usually done by citing eeddence such as the abnormality of bis 
mentality when he conducted the crime or by debating the 
effect ot minimising the importance (T other evidence or 
facra. Mitigation is different fiom iustificaiion, which proves 
that an action is in accordance tvith law=', and excuse, which 
seeks to acquit the accused of responsibility for the action. 

**Mitigation. . * presupposes that someone is convicted 
and liable to be punished and the question of the severity of 
his punishment is to be decided,” - Han, Fuyji.'ikment and 
Re.'iponsibdily * 196 R , p, 1S. 

Mixed hypothetical syllogis^m 

syllogism which has a conditional proposition as one 
prendsc - and a categorical proposition as another. Its 
conclusion is a categorical proposition. It has two correct 
forms oi inference* the constructive hypothetical syllogism 
(also [railed modus ponfus)-. “If p then q; p; therefore i]”. 
and tlie destructive hypothetical syllogism (also called modus 
tolh'ns): “It p then q; not q, therefore, not p”. It also has 
rwo incorrect forms of inference. In contrast to the 
constructive hypothetical syllogism is the fallacy of affirming 
the consequent; “If p then (i; q; then p”, In contrast to the 
destructive hypothetical syllogism is the fallacy of denying 
ihc amecedcni : '‘If p then qj not therefore not q *h A 
mixed hypoi helical syllogism contrasts wi[h a pure 
hypotheii(‘al syllogism which has conditional propositions as 
both of iis premises and also has a conditional proposition as 
its conciu.sion. 

‘T'\ syllogism having one conditional premise ami one 
categorical premise is called a mixed hypothetical syllogism. *' 
—Copi. Inl.rnduciion to L<}gi.c * J9S6, 7'^' ed. , p. 2-52. 

Mixed modes* see mode (Locke) 


Mnemic causation 

[from Oreek. mnemey memory] A term employed by 
Russell, inspired by the psychologist Richard Semon, to 
express the relationship between a past event and the 
subsequent remembering of it. An animal’s response to 
present impulse is detertnined not only by the present value 
of a stimuius but also }>y nieniorics of past rewards and 
frustration, ft is a kind of aiuion at a distance by which 
experirnce produces subsequent memory-images * 'hut. it is 
^irgucd that such a relation does not have to be causal. 

“Wf find sometimes ihar, jii mnemic causahoiiT an 
image or word, as stimuliis. has the same effect Cor very 
nearly the same effect) as belongs to some object.” — 
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Modal realiJim 


,-^71 Analysis: oj Aitnd ^ 1921 \ p, 209. 


Motlal tpistemit ingit. see episietnir modfilhies 


Modal logic 

branch of logic which deals wlt.b the logical 
rfdfitionships bctw'ccn propositions containing modnl terms 
such as necf-ssarhy or possibly, hs slurly originated with 
Aristotle and flourished in ihe merMcval period, In this 
century it was revived by C. 1. Lewis out of dissatisfaction 
with the account of materia! implication given by Frege and 
Russell. Lewis introduced two new operators to 
propositional and predicate calculus and used them - to 
constniei modal axiom systems. The operator L is 
symbolised as "Fisirid read as'Ir is necessary that. . , and the 
operator M is symbolised as <> and read as '"It is possible 
that, . . Important additional modal system.s have been 
construcicd . but the validity of the principles of inference in 
modal logic has been a matter of debate. Quine has been 
especially critical of modality. However, rlirough the work 
ot Xrlpke, D, Lewns and others, modal logic has been 
closely associated with possible world semantics and has 
become a central focus of work in contemporary logic. 

'* Modal logic is intended to represent arguments 
involving essentially the concepts of necessity and 
possibility.’’ —Haack, Philosophy oJ Lo^ic - 1978? p. 170. 

Modal reulism 

A ilieory associated will) the American philosopher 
David Lewis, claiming that different fjossible worlds exist 
and are as real as the actual w'orld. These others worlds are 
unat'Tualiscd possibilities. The inn a hit ants of p^ossible worlds 
liave their respt'Ctive counterparts in our world. The only 
significant difterence betw-een the at'tual world and other 
possible ’hVorkJs is rbat the acnial world is ilte world thal we 
inhtihiT and that is spatialty and temporally related to us. 
Hence, to think in terms of logical possibilities is to thixik of 
different real worlds. Fvery way that a world could be is a 
way that sonic world is. Whenever such-and-such might be 
the case, tlicre is some world in which such-and-sut:b is the 
case. 

'1 Ins theory has been under attack. One criticism is t.bat 
if possible worlds and the actual world have, the same 
ontological status, then a jjossible world would be actual 
rather iban possible. If this were true, we could not account 
for ibe difference bet-weeii an event happening m OUT work] 
and merely being a logical possibility. Ikit Lewis argues that 
his theory can provide the most satisfaciovy interpreiaTion of 
modal propositions. On his account, *'it is possible that p’’ is 
True if and only if in some possible worlds, pt and **11 is 
ne(.e.sst;r_v tnat p is true if and only if m every possible 
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wtirld. p. ! le eiIko ttiai modal reaUsm tan bt. usod to 

explain phenomena sneh as eausat.ion, c'cnditionals i the 
content of propositional attitudes and existential 
quantification. 

"1 advocate a thesis of the plurality of worlds, or modal 
rtvalism , which holds that oiir world is but one world among 
many. '' -I). Lewis, On fhe Piurulity Worlds ^ 19H6i p. 

2. 


Modality 

The ways or modes in which a proposition or statement 
is judged U) be true or fadse. There are various classifications 
of modalities, such as epistemie modality [it is knowm (or 
unknown) that p deontic modality [it is obligatory (or 
permissible) that p 1; temporal modEilily Jr Cor is now cir 
will be) py Of cemrat concern to logic: Is logical or alethic 
modality [necessarily Cor possibly) p_L Modal logic studies 
the logical relationships betw'ecm statements of alcthic 
modality. The doctrine of possible worlds has been developed 
to provide a seinaiuics for modal logic and has stirred much 
recent debate m logic and metaphysics. 

Modality can be distinguished mtc) d(^- >'e modality (in 
which a modal term modifies a predicate ascrihed to a 
subject, such as el is necessarily f”) and rfe du-to modality 
(in W'hlch a modal term modifies a whole proposition, such as 
‘'it is necessary that fa'J, 

not her sei of notions as to which philosophy has 
allowed itself to fall into hopeless confusions through not 
suffitriently separating propositions and prcjposiriona] 
functions are the notions of 'modality' * nece^^sary^ po^sihte. 
and uripfO.<i$thU-^^ (Sontefimes con.nn^imt or is used 

instead of possible). -Russel 1 */nirot/wtvmn to Mothematlcal 
Fhiiusophy, 1919, p. Ifi5. 


Modality de dicto 

Modality de. dicto attributes modal terms (necesSiiry, 
possible) to describe a propositiem (Latin; duf.ufn '} ^ such as 
“it is necessary that j/b This contrasts with modaluy de re 
which attributes modal terms to modify an object (Latin; 
red) ^ such as a is neci'ssariiy f'b The distinction tran be 
traced m Arlst.m.le's Pr,nr Analytic^ 1, 3, and is widely 

discussed together with essenrialism because modality de re 
asserts of some object that i^ has some property essentially. 
This seems to support the revival of essentia I ism, hi.it 

anti-esscniialisrs or nominalists reject the claim that an object 
can necessarily possess a property and argue that all necessity 
is de dicto. 

An assertion de dirfo^ for example, ‘necessarily nine is 
composite ' , predicates a modal propcrty-in this itistamce 
necessary truth- of another dictum or proposition- nine is 
contposneL” -Fhinlinga, The Nature of Necesyiity, 1974 , 
jx 9, 
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Modt of production 


Modality de rer see modality dkt.tf 




S. “M-sm” 


Mode 

[from l^atiii: modii::^ nifiasurei fortii or mariner 1 The 
cirnerminations a thing ptjssesscs * the way a quality presieiits 
it&clf or the form in which a thing can be understood. In 
medieval philosophy, a mode is a eharanteristic of a thing 
which marks it out from other things* In both Descartes and 
Spinoza, rhe-rc is a system of aulistanoe attribute-mode. 
Thinking and extension are the two principal attributes of 
subsiaiice, and modes are various ways or forms of thinking 
or extension. Locke took miides as one kind of complex idea. 
He divided them into simple modes* which arc different 
eombinaiions of the same ideas, and mixed modes, which are 
the combinations of several different simple modes. 

"'By mode I understand the modifications of substance, 
or that which is in another thing through which also it i.s 
conceived.'’ - Spinoza, Lr Ajcj , 1, def. 5. 
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Mode n.oeke) 

Both Descanes and Spinoija defined a mode as the 
affection of substance, but Locke u.sed the word for one sort 
of complex idea which depends on substances. Modes are 
further divided into two kinds, simple and mixed, Simple 
modes are complex ideas which are combinations of the same 
simpJe ideas or idea.s of ihe same kind. They are the result of 
the mental operations of compounding or enlarging the simple 
ideas given in experience. Space* time, number and infinity, 
for example, are all cla.ssified as simple modes. Mixed modes 
are complex ideas which are combinations of differenr kinds 
of simple uleas. They i.'an be gained through experience and 
observation, by invention and by explaining the names of 
actions. Mixed modes differ from ideas of substance because 
ideas of substance must have a prototype in nature, hut the 


mind in framing mixed modes need not determine whethe 
they de.s[gnare whar exists in nature. The majority o 
examples of mixed modes lie in the sphere of morals and law, 
Mixed niodes can be said to be the names of .specific cjualitie. 
and aetjons that are importani for social life, especially fo 
moral judgements. 

First, modes I call such complex which, howeve 

compountled, contain not in them the supposition o 
subsisting by themselves, hut are considered as dependence^ 
on, or affections of substances;. . . And if in this J use tin 
word mode in stmiewhm a different sense from its ordinar; 
signification. T beg pardon. ” -Locke, An Essay Conc.e.rnln^ 
Hujnan I nd^rsiandivg , 11, 12, -I:, 


M«do of production 

The way oi producing goods. Marx used this term in 
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various; ■rh(^ marfcrinl mode of produetitjn contains the 

prodiimive forceps. Tlie social mode of production compri^ies 
the social charartcrisiics of the productive process, including 
the purpose of production, the form of surplus hihoiir 
presented by production and the mode of explostarion in the 
production. In some uses, the mode of production includes 
both material and social modes and combines the productive 
forces arid :be relations of production. For Marx, modes of 
production vary historically. 

"The mode of production of material life conditions the 
social, political and intellectual life-process generally.” — 
Marx, Pri^face to the Critique of Fcditicai p,conomy> 

Modern logic. another name for symbolic logic 


Modernity 

An ambiguous term that generally refer?; to the central 
chfiracteristic of the modern period as established in the 
I'hiligbtcnmeni. Postmodernists contrast modernity with 
postmoderniiy. In philosophy, modernity is normally taken 
to begin with Descartes’ work in the seventeenth century and 
to be concerned with the issues, problems and standards of 
rcLev^^nce which have since occupied Western phihisnphers. 
Authors and critics vary in their accounts of the main strands 
Ot modernity. In general, modernity is associated with the 
supremacy of pure rationality and vvilh the self-assertiveness 
ol the modern self, Fquipped with rationality, modern 
persons si-ek consensus over a unified metaphysical 
framework to view the world. They seek their own 
subjective autonomy and ignore the constraints of history, 
tradition and culiure. They aggressively attempt to organise 
aiid control the natural environment, with science as their 
guiding discipline. Aesthetic objecis and iheir appreciation 
are measured in terms of economic benefit. Modernity was 
effective in the rise of Industrial capit^ilism, The critique of 
modernny has been the chief topic of critical theory, 
postmodernism, post-structuralism and communitarianism. 
Isach criiicisni was from a separate standpoint and from a 
different understanding of modernity. 

"lot ptojccL of modernity formulated in the ] dth 
century by the philosophers of the F.nlightenment consisted 
in their efforts to develop objective science, universal 
morality and law, and autonomous art according to their own 
logic. Habermas, m Foster fed), PoeUrnodem Culture, p. 


Modes of scepticism 

! from ti-rceki irupf>^, wa, manner H r,kepd:{, 

irivcsugFinon, cTiquiTy]. As 8 lerhnical rprm in anci*m 
siFopiicism. a piirtarn of atgument, aomctlimg like Avislotlo’s 
Anri,'111 srcpiiriam establiahed many modes aiming u, 
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Modus fjonen.s 


show rhc oppoHitiofis or contradiorions of appearance and to 
conclude that suspension of judgement is nei'essary. The 
o’.ost famous and important are tlte Ten Mfides» which form 
the methodology of sceptieisni. They are recorded by Sextus 
Empiricus and ascribed to the Pyrrhonist philosopher 
Acnesidemus: Cl) the mode depending on the variaitons 
among rinimais ; (2) that depending on the differences among 
animals! C 3 1 that depending on the variable constitutions of 
the sensc-oTgansf (f) that depending on circumstances; (5) 
riiai depending on positions: ( fi ) that depending on 
admixTures ; (.7) that depending on the quantities of things; 
(8) that dtqjetifling on rehitiviryj C9) that depending on the 
trequenry of encounters; (10) rbar depending on customs 
arifl laws. 

In orfler for us to get a more accurate impression of 
fhesf^ op]x:sii ions, I shall append the modes through which 
suspension of judgement is inferred. ” —Sextus. Out/i'/tf? of 
Pyrrh ^ I, p p. 33-9, 


Modiilaritv 

V 

\ theory of the cognitive processes in the philosophy of 
mind ihFit originated largely with Jerry Fodorh book The 
iUoi^iiiurF!y r>J .VrW (1983 h The traditlonai theory of mind 
consider-^ it to be a general faculty which is exet'CLstd in 
various dormains. hut theorists of moduiariiy claim that mind 
is fompfised mainly of modules. Modules are cognitive 
systems ■: input systems) which arc rcla lively indepenffenr of 
each other, each performing its own information-processing 
autonomously. PTHor lists eight characterisrics of being a 
module: rlomaiii specificity, mandatoriness, information 
encapsulation, speed t shallow oiilpul.. lack fd access of otht^r 
processes to intermediate representations, natural 
loralhation and susceptibility to characteristic breakdown. 
According to tne moduiariiy hypothesis, the human mind 
should have unique physical structures for acquiring language 
and for jiarsiiig sensations, .Although this hypothesis has 
been disputed, it has led to much fruitful dehaie, 

Hoitghly, modular cognitive systems are domain 
specific, innately specified, hardwired, autonomous, and not 
as^cmhleu, Since modular systems are domain-specific 
computational mechanisms , ii follows that they arc- species of 
veridical factilturs, 1 shall assume, hopefully, rhat this gives 
us a noiion of modularity that is good enough to work 
with.** Fod o r , ModularFty of Mind , 1933. p. 37, 


Modu^ ponen^ 

hatiii: atrirming mood, also called modia: pone.yido 
ponenFF \ \ torm of hypoihetic^l syllogism named by medieval 
logicians and providing a rule of inference of the form: ‘df p 
■^hen fj [ p: therefore q ”. Ry this rule we infer from the 
aniecedem of a true implication to its consequent. It is the 
principli- ti:at whatever a true proposition implic.s is itself 
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MqJls tolLeiirt 


truf?. Tt i? ftlso called the affirming mood. In conirajsl:, m-odti^ 
tfdleMs has the form; ^‘If p rheri rj, ixir q; not p”* In modui^ 
p07ii^nf-~ if the categorical premise affirms the consequent 
rather than the anrccedent of the conditional premise, that 
is, "If p then q; (\f therefore the argument commits a 
fallacy called affirming the ennsequent. 

“In the modniii ponefi.'i (also called the constructive 
hypothetical syllogism) the categorical premise affirms the 
antecedent ttf the hyiiothetical pretnise, thereliy justifying as 
a conclusion ihe affirmation of its consequent, ’’ --Keynes, 
F<trma.i Logic, 192S, p. 352. 


Modus tot tens 

[Latin j denying mood , also f/iodun toUendo tollcn^ 

A form of hypothetical syllogism providing a rule of inference 
of the form ; ‘Mf p then q ; nor, q; therefore not p”. By rnodua 
lollt^ns, we infer from the denial of the consequent of an 
imp he anon to the denial of its antecedent. It is the. principle 
that whatever implies a false proposition is itself false, h 
contrasts with prmen%\ “If p then q; p; therefore q”. 

In modus tollcns. if the categorical premise denies the 
antecedent rather than the consequent of the conditional 
premises, the argument commits a fallacy called denying the 
antpcedent. 

*'In the modus tollcris (also called the destructive 
hypothetical syllogism) the categorical premise denies the 
consequent of the hypothetical premise, thereby justifying as 
a Conclusion the denial of its anteoedent” -Keynes, Formal 
Logic, 1 928, p. 352. 

Molecular facts, see atomic facts 


Molecular propositions 

Propositions which are built from the conjunction of 
atomic propositions related by words such as “and’L “or” and 
"if-then". For example, > or q" is a molecular proposition 
made from the atomic propositions *>" and “y”and the logical 
coLuiective '-or”, While atomic propositions represent atomic 
facts, moieciilar propositions represent molecular facts 
composed of atomic facts. .4 molecular proposition is a trnth- 
functiona; compound of atomic propo.sitions. That is, its 
Truth-value is decided by the truth values of the atomic 
propositions composing it and by the logical terms conjoining 
those atomic propositions. 

' Molecular ' propositions are such as contain 
conjuactkms-if, or. and, unless, em. -and such words 
arc the marks of molecular proposition.” - -Russell, Our 
Kfj(}7c;lpagc. oj the E.T.temaI World , 1926, p. 63. 
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MoTuid:^ 


Mi>lj'neux’s problem 

A problem aboui the eorrciatioii between and 

touch, ptoposed by the Irii^h politician and scienii.^t Williani;^ 
Molyneux (1656-169ft) in a letter addressed to Locke, and 
whieb is inrliidcd by I^ocke in the second edition of I-C.^nay 
C'ojtceminf^ Human f.Jndmstaric/ing {W, ix, 8)^ Suppose a 
blind person has learned to distinguish a cube from a sphere 
of the same metal by the sense of touch, If the person is 
suddenly made to see, can he imniedifitcly distiriguish the two 
objects by sight before touching them? Both M<jlyn(‘ux and 
Locke answered this question in the negative. Thi^y believed 
that our ordinary perceptions depend on judgements based on 
experience. A perceiver must learn lo build perceptual 
knowledge by correlating the contents from different, 
channels. Berkeley agreed with this solution but claimed that 
It proved his own thesis that the data of touch and the data of 
sight are netcrogtneous. Leibniz also discussed this problem, 
but derived a differeni answer. He suggested that the two 
sets of experience have one element in commt.m, that is, 
extension. Hence it is possible to infer from one type of idea. 

to another. Empirical testing seems to favour Locke’s 
solution. 

"A tarthcr confirmation of our tenet may be drawn from 
thr solution of Mr. Molyneux’s problem, published by Mr. 
Locke in his Essay that the blind man at first sight 

would not be able with oertainiy to say which wais the globe 
which the cube, whilst he only .saw them.’—Berkeley, An 
I'o'iuarda a Neur TVieury of Vision^ Sect. 132, 

Mnnadit: relation ,RusselEs term for quality 


Manadology..sec monads 


Monads 

[from Greek: monas. unit ] Leibniz’s mature term for 
his conception of substance. In his early period he used lerms 
^uch as substantial form, substantial unity, atom of 
substance or enteJechy. Monads are the ultimate consiiiiicnts 
of reahty, They are simple, without parrs, extension, or 
shape and are indivisible. They do not affect each other. So 


each monad is windowless, like a world of us own. It is .self 
sufficient and a true atom of nature, The .simphciiy of 
monad, however, is compatible with its internal eornplexity, 
Leibniz identified monads with perception and appethion, 
Thus each monad changes, but its change comes from ai 
internal jumciple and not from an external cause. To i> 
active L.s the main characteristic of monads. Based on th( 
contents of iheir perceptions. Leibniz distinguishes rhre( 
grades o! moiiyds. I'he first grade possesses only basu 
properties of perception and appet.ition, with no self- 
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ronsr:ioi.]&tK:ss. Ihe second gr^ide is animal snul \\''hose 
perceptions are more distinct and accompanied by memory. 
The third grade is spirits or rational minds- which are 
completely self-conscioiis. Within any monaers perceptual 
states 1 Itcre is a rcprcsentarion of the relatedness of that 
monad to all other monads. I'his provides the foundation for 
intermonadic relations. Tach monad is a mirror of the v^fhole 
Liniverse. Althouf^h each of them is self-enclosed , tliere Is a 
perfect Itarmomous relation among them which is pre- 
established hy (tOcI. [.eibniz’s theory of monads is called 
rnonadology. Many of the puzzling features of i.eibniz’s 
doctrine ol mcmads can he understood in the conie.\( of his 
logic and science. 

“A simple Kuhsiarice is that which has no jiarts. A 
coinpo.sitc substance is a collection of simple substances , or 
monads. Monad a (jreek word signifying unity• or what is 
one. -■[ ^Philo^of:ihicol Esy.{iys((.^.f\s. and trans. Ariew 

and Garh('r), 1989, p. 2h7. 

Monarchy 

! from Greek; mo/i. one — archer rule* rule by onej A 
type ot government in which supreme power and sovereignty 
are held liy one person; the monarch, king or emperor. In 
many cast-s . c sjr^ecially whfue sutx’cssicjii io the monarchy^ is 
fielerminetl hy a long-standing hereditary prinf:i[)le, the 
monaren is viewed as an incarnation of the historical national 
identity. In .some cases* monarchy are elected tm emerge 
through victory in war, J he power of monarchical 
government does iinl arise from consent or a social contraet, 

I he traflitional absolute monarchy was inherited and 
supported by the theory of rhe divine right of kings. 
Moitart'hy contrasts with aristocratiy* in which sovereignty 
lie,-, in *he hands of a tdass of persons, and writh democracy, 
in which sovereignty is in the hands of the majority of 
ja-oplc. feuroflean monarchies were threatened hv the French 
Tfwoli.itmn. Britain developed a compromise between absolute 
monarchy and liberalisra, called constitutional monnrchv, in 
w'hich toe monarch mainly plays a eeremonlal role* with 
sovereignly formally held by the monarch and parliament, 

"The sovereign may concomraie the entire governmcni 
in the hands of one single magistrate, from wltom all the 
others will dmive ihcit power. This. . . form of government 
a; ihc most eotinnon, and is called monarchy or royal 
government. ’—Rousseau, 77m St>c^aliA>ntraci. 111. 3, 

Mongrel categorkal .statements 

Ryle’s terra for a starement. which falls between 
categorical staiemonts, w'hich are statements of fact, and 
hypolhfUicaJ .sfaternents. w^hich are statements of inferenci' or 
condltEontils. They are semi-dtspositional claims which 
explain somcihtng as being an occurrence but at the same 
time ii disposition, for example'‘The bird is migrating "and 
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^■John driven carefully*’. They are eniplnyed r.o refer m an 
aetiviiy which is the actual display of a disposivion and thus 
to explain something in terms of both liccurrenoe and 
disposition. These kinds of statements can make sense of 
some mental eoncepts such as heeding and minding, which 
seem always to include an clement of the ?..cnial or the here 
and now, 

‘T shad cad statenienTs like ’'you would do the thing yon 
did’ *semi-hypothetical’or 'mongrel categorical statements h ” 
-Ry\ci Ctjficept oj Mind T ]949, p. 135. 

Monism 

A term coined hy Christian Wolff for any tnetaphysical 
theory claiming that only one kind of entity really exists. 
What reaily exists may be matter (as materialism bolds) oi 
mind (as idealism holds). Neutral monism holds that mind 
and matter are Loth derived from some neutral primary 
reality, hpinozaN monism argued that Crod Nature was the 
single ultimate reality. The argument for monism can he 
traced to Parmenides in ancient Greece. Monism is ojiposcd 
both to dualism, which tdaims that there are twu.) 
fiindamenial realities in 'he world, and to pluralism, which 
claims that there are many ultimate non-reducible principles 
in reality, A special case of monism was pin forward by the 
Hri tish Neo-Hegelians, especially Bradley. According to this 
claim, all relations are internal to their lerms and form parr 
of the identity of the related terms. In saying that any one 
object exists, we are tlierefore impli cltly affirming the 
existence of all other objects and reality forms a single unity. 
Monism has a wider application, referring to any attempt, to 
account irir phenomena by a single pririciplc. 

‘"In Its extreme form monism sees it as a matter of logic 
that everything is unified, ’*—Ayer. Fhilo.'iophv in die 
1 'u.Hint.if.s.h (. 'entury , 1982 > ju 10, 


Mund 

In syllogistic logic - mood is every valifl form wiihin each 
of the four tigurcs of categorical syllogism. For insiariee, the 
first mood of the first figure is ealhxrTfarbara ”. with the 
form: “11 ah S arc Q, and all P are S. then all P are Q”. 

In ihe philosophy of mind, mood is a temporary 
cmotirina. state of the mind which colours a person’s 
reactions. 

Ir. ihc- philosophy of language, different moods, .^uch as 
indicative, imperative, opiacive and subju nrti vt-, indicate 
ditferen: forct-s of the same utterance. 

”(h\f:r) any signal cr of tile system, L is to assign it an 
intcrpreiation < p. r >. I'he component, ,u. called a mood, 
indicates wlietlier rr is indicativeor imperative, The 
componem T of an interpreiarion, called a truth condition, 
indicates the state of affairs in which <r is true. *’ -Lewis, 
( ha?, 1969, p. fol. 


^:G[l'&tJ#£r2:N 1949 135 jll. 
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Moral 

[ !r;)Tvi mininur i tfustOii;. COndviCl. 

corrci'Pijf.din^ to (jrctk ^f.hfis. Latin morulis grt^fitcr 

eniphat^:,s on the sen.t^e of so^iial expt^{:Taiiani whii^" (ireek 
othoj j^ives iieavier weight lo iiidividufil chriractor. j Utiing 
moral aonccrns huinfui acticnis whiith can be cvakLaiedI as 
good or had and right or wrong. Those aciiotts Eire in onr 
pow^r and we can >)(; hojd rt■sponsible lor them. If a peraonk 
actions conform r.o mJes of what is morally right, he. is said 
to be nioi-fiL. Tf he violaies Tu.nn, bi: is immoral or morally 
wrong. A moral action is also opposed to an amoral atnion - 
which js niorEjlly value-lrec, rliar is, neither right nor 
wrong. ( ontlntTs can arise lienwetm socia*lly ELCCepted rules of 
morality and rules deterniLned hy reason and individual 
COfisc'iencc. 

"The word ‘inorai^whcn it i.s used as a rerm of praise is 
cemtrasted wii li ‘irnnittral A or sornetimeK LimoraA * but is 
contrasicd with Aton-moral ' when used as a nniverse-of 
d i s c o r.L 1- s e wa) rd. - L 0 0 p e r , 7 'A c DA -'C r.v; / v of Mon/ [, 

Thifihin^^ 198),. p. An 
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Moral Khsnlutism 


The viewr ifiat there are certain moral ohii'ctive 
jjriitcipU'S which are eternaliy and univt-irsaliy true, no matter 
whar consccjuences they bring about. These ptiEioiplcs can 
never jti.sr.iiiEiljly be violated or given up. Paradigms of such 
principles inciode‘Aion’t lie'^AAccp your promises”, and 
”donh kill innocent people". Moral absolutism is geoeraUy 
represented by varioi.is religieuis moral systems. Kantian 
deonltulogy is cloHjcly associatefl with moi-fil absohitism, since 
it claims that some actions are right or evrong mndnsicaUv or 
in themselves and ifiat they may never be used as means to 
ends. However, contemporary deontology tends to distance 
UKolf from absolutism by admiitmg the principle of tionble 
effect, although the extent to which this stance is successful 
[.s flispumd. (rencrally, moral absolutism is contrasied to 
conscauenrialism, which believes that the rightness or 
wrongness of an action i.s determined by the consepLienees it 
promotes , find hence any moral principle can be overridden. 
Ti U Eilso. contrasted to moral relativism which claims that all 

concepts of right and wrong are culturahy rehn.ive and 
provincial. 

Hy moral absolutism As meant the Lheory according to 
wdnch tlit-re are certain kinds of actions that, are ab.soliitely 
wrong I .ctioms that could never bo nght whatever the 

consequences. ’■ ■ lifiher f ed ), /Vww/tn'ritw; f>, 

(.'onseqtooi^o/lr.'^i ('.W/A.x, ju L 


Hgcnt 

.•\ny individual whn is napahk of formulating or 
following Bcooral moral princijilns and ruins, and wdio lias an 
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will rics dial can deciJ^; uliimaiely whai acts he. 
perforin and noi perform. Moral af^enii^ can react to 
iht' acT^ of Ollier moral agenrs. Accordingly they arc 
respon^iilnle for rheir acts and aie i;ie suhjeor of hlamc or 
jirai&e. .Adtui hurna:i beings arc paradigmatic moraJ agcrit.s. 
Mora) agcn;= are corUrastcd to moral iJatierus: beings that 
lacks r a'lonality and carinoi be held rijorally accountable for 
tlteif runs. 

“ Moral agents arc individuals 'who have a variety of 
sopbisTicated abilities, including m particular the aliility to 
firing impariiai moral principics to bear on the deTcrniination 
of what 4 all considered, ntorally ought to be done and having 
made this dercrminatton. to freely choose or fail to tdioose to 
act as morality, as he conceives it, requires. ”—Regan, 1/7; c 
( jOf Anuyxal 1983, p. IfiL- 
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Moral argument for the existence of (Hod 

An argunicm credhed ro Kant for the existence of (kid 
baaed upon human moral experience. Kant derived morality 
from rcas(.)n alone aiuj not front divine tiurhorsty, but believed 
that being moral is nor siiihcienf in secure happiness. 
Happiness musl be added to morality. although only a moral 
person is worthy cl being happy. Being happy means that; 
f verything proueefis according to niy will and desire. .-V happy 
moral person has the highest good that can be acipiired in the 
world. Ikit to guarantee that everything will go according to 
a person’s will and di^sire and thue to ensure the moral 
person s iihimaie fuippiness, it is inevitable ilial we postulate 
the existence of God. The moral argument has been very 
popular since Idumc and Kant aitackeri the ontological and 
cosmologicai arguments and iho argument from design, 
although later versions depart from Kant’s formulaiicm. In 
later versions the arguiiient proceeds from the existence of 
moral commands to the existence of God as moral 
comriifinder, from the existence of moral authoritv to the 
existence ol (jod as the auihonser , and from the existence of 
moral laws to the existence of (jod as .aw giver. Thus, 
niorahry irseif is ciairruid lo bt derermined by divine will, 
1 his .irgiiment is rriliciscd by naiuralistic ethie.s wiiich sees 
no need .o jiosiulate (.oci in order lo explain the existence ol 
bumnn trioriil institutions. 

“The Mtiral Argument us e rranscendental argument in 
the sense that it endeavour.s to show the existence of (iod is a 
neccssai-y condition til morality.” - T. McPher.son, The 
ThitoMfphy of p. 89. 


Moral titnmism 

variety of ethical theories wdiieh take individuals, 
their rightb, v,slue nr interests, as the basis for otir thinking 
.-.hijut moral right and wrong. It contrast., with moral 
holism, which places ultimate value on the aystetn rather 
than on the individual.s w^hich compose the system. Most 
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Western ethical theories belong: to moral atomism, while 
Plato’s ethics in the Republic is an example of moral holism. 
!’he cra-jtrast hei ween moral atomism and holism is sTriisin{^ 
m e.nvironmenTal ethics. While one position extends human- 
centred et hit's to consider the rights or interests of animals * 
the other positioiu represented by land ethics* claims that 
the (‘Cosystem rather than t.he various individuals in it should 
he the focus of our moral consideration. This version of 
moral htilism is also called eetdogieal holism. 

“fle^pitc their many differences, all of the normative 
ethical theories discussed so far are in a certain sense 
atomistic; th.at is, each demands that individuals he 
considered f f|Liit.ably. " ReRan (ed, ) , Mattpr.i of Li,ft’ 
Den//i * If'Qn* p. 2a. 
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Moral certainty 

The i'crtainty that the n.aiural sciences possess is 
regardefi to he universal or demonstrative, while the social 
sciences r.annot achieve such a degree of certainty* for it 
involves lutman affairs. Accordingly, social science is said to 
iiossess only moral certainty, because it is generally but not 
universally true. The word “ moral "here is nor associated with 
j^tnod or bad . but means pertaining to human affairs or 
practical cont't'rns* This disrinction can he traced to 
Aristotle’s L-ichowacht^ufi Ethics, and has been widely 
endorsed in the history of philosophy. 

"Mora! certainty is sufficient to regulate the conduct of 
one’s li!c even if it is in principle possible that we can he 
iTiisiyken. T^fscarTcs , Rh.ilosophy <■ sect. 1. 
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Moral community 

Those w'ithin the scope of moral consideration. In 
tr.adirional ethics, only human beings were held 10 have 
TVicmbership of ihe moral comniuniry. They are the only 
objects iT moral concern because only human bemgs have 
reason and hence know what they are doing. Furthermore, 
only human beings can be in reciprocal relationships involving 
the recognition of oneself and others as being iri a moral 
ri.:iatioiishi[)H litis intplies that the ntoral community consists 
exclusively ol moral agents. Some contemporary mornal 
jmiLOsophers. esjjeciatly those working in environmental 
ethics, r.atrris that it is a prejudice to rcstricL the moral 
C'omtnunny ro human beings, if cognitive conditions are 
necessary lor moral cemi'erri, some hiimaits. such as infants 
and btrtiii fiamaged persons, should be excluded, and some- 
hinds o: animals shoiiiil be included. Thev claim that 
rationality should not be the grounds for belonging to the 
moral cotnmtmity. l5ut tlic rj Lies non of what the cidtcrieut 
sfionhl he is a matter of dispute. Some philosophers suggest 
Thai all sulyicL-ts-of-a-life should have the same right to lie 
rc-specti-d as a member and that the moral community should 
extind ;o many kinds of anintals. (Dthfirs believe- that 
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sentietice should Hq the criterion n-ind thrit the moral 
rnnimuniiy should include ^ny being that is capable of 
suffering. Some argue that plants as well as animals should 
be included . while others believe that the whole ecosystem 
.and its members belong to the moral erimmunity. Some 
philosophers claim that even if we encountered fully rational 
non-human beings, our basic moral concern would be 
res 1 rioted to humans on the basis of a recognition of 
(uirselvrs as iVLcmbers of a species. 

"bet us dcfiric; the ijobori of ihe moral community as 
comprising ab those individuals who are of direct moral 
concern or alternatively. as cansisting of all those individuals 
toward woom moral agents have direct duties. -Regan,T'/ie 
(.'use for .'Xnimal , 1 983 . p, 132. 

Moral eompromise.see compromise 


Moral consiTrvatism 

A coniemporary eibical position emerging out of the 
anti theory movement, represented hy Williams, Nus^sbaumt 
and MacIntyre, h attempts to establish ethics without 
appealing to universal principles, but through examination of 
panicnlar social conventions, iradilitms and practices. Its 
central ooaracteristics include an emphasis on the plurality 
and dit'crsity of the values and practices of a cnmrnunity, and 
an objt'ciion lo any impersonal or universal point of view 
wliich places moral judgements above local context, li 
bebeves that moral clainis can only be assessed from within 
tbc historical tradition in which they are emljeddcd, and 
objects to the universal application of prescriptions, h dfmies 
the dichotomy of reason and emotion, and emphasises the 
formation of virtue. Moral conservatism is associated with 
virtue eihirs. moral particularism, and commuoirarianism. 
IRjwevcr, though it tries to distance itself from moral 
relativism and advncaies the practice of critical reflection, it 
still faces the major difficuUy of explaining how it is possible 
to criticise a culture if the ethical life of the community is 
primary. The theory is still being developed. 

Ihe second group of writings, moral consei^-utism, 
offers positive accounts of rnorahty In terms of custom and 
practice." -CUarkc and Simpson. ylMt/-'/'/t/^ory In Ethi<s and 
M ora I ('on servatism ^ 1989. jx 3, 


Moral dilemma 

A situation in which one person is morally pulled m 
ofTjM^siie di rt'CT ions. In ihese sit Liations , diflercnt apparently 
sound reasons support different courses of action that cannot 
he jointly undertaken. The moral agent has reason to do A 
and has reason to do Tl, hut he caniKJt do both A .and fb 
Although it is not this person’s fault for getting into the 
dilemma, whaiever direction is chosen will inevitably be 
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mnraliy wrori^r in some rf speei. .und result in the sense of guili 
Or rem^'ifse. For exam[)let fi case may arise in which leilinj^ 
:h(‘ truth (which is retiuircd as a moral priiiciph?) will involve 
moral wrongdoing hy breaking ;■ promise to someone else to 
remain silent. In another case, returning a weapon one has 
borrowed may predictably lead to seriotts injuries to some 
innocent person. In such cases one cannot do all that is 
morally required. Mt^ral dilemmas are the stuff of tragedieKn 
Since to hold that there is one sovereign tnoral principle, for 
example utiittananism. Leads to moral dilemmas in many 
eireuinstaiices, this phenomencm represents a challenge to 
such theories. However , it is a test of every moral tVieory 
that it jtrnvides some reasonaltle way to deal with moral 
dilemmas, although the fact that rni way is completely 
eftective might tei! ns something about tiie nature td 
moral i tv. 

*'The standard (Jefinirloit of moral dilemmas seems to 
iTiclLdc all and only situations when (at the same time.) an 
agent ought to adopt each of two alternatives sepEiratcly but 
i-anriOL adopt both together."—^Sinnott-Armstrong, Mor;-// 
, ] fi88 , p. 6. 

Mor^l epistemology 1 see ethical knowde dgc 


Moral expert 

Moral philosophers art' often regarded as being able to 
offer advice about how one should live or about whether an 
action is wrong or right , just as an art histtmiari can .advise 
whether an artwork is real or a forgery. This attilutle takes 
moral phdosophers to he moral experts. 'J'he notion of a 
moral expert is strongly objected to by moral rioii- 
cognitivism. Non-cognitivism denies the existence of 
objoetivc ethical value, and accordingly rejects the view that 
there IS any authority w'ho can tel! us how to live our lives. 
According to this theory, moraii^y is nothing but an 
expression of one's own preferences or emoTions. What I 
need to know when 1 am making a moral judgement is what I 
tcel in the situation in question. I'he position of non- 
t ogiiJTivlsm Is not widely shared. Nowadays manv 
philosophers sit on government commissions of entjuiry and 
corporatc and Institunonal ethics committees. The need for 
advice on a variety of moradly complicated is.sues has greatly 
promoted the development of applied ethics. However, it h 
not clear whetl^er moral advice is a matter of good judgement 
which can be detached from any moral theory, an ability to 
f.rttculat'.' at'.d tdarify moral issues without drawing niorai 
coneiusions or a combined capacity to provide moral theory- 
lead mg to moral conclusions. AUhough they accurpt the 
notion of nioi'itl advice, some philosophers object tf.i moral 
experts making moral decisions for us on the ground.^ that 
rhi.s would compromise our autonomy as moral agents. They 
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fiaini leading a life on somcionf^ ciE^e’s plan i?; noT io lead 

good lifc» however good the plan might he. Tn any ease, 
they argLie that morality cannot be taught like other subjects. 
On this view, the nature of moral expertise berornes 
problentritie. 

The notion of a moral expert make* no .senae on the 
noii-eognitivist view, (for) there are no moral facts about 
which he or she might have special knowledge. 

M cN a Q g h t o n , .V/ or^j I V /,t? o??, 1 D 8 S. 

IVlftral holism, sec moral atomism 


Moral judgement 

rlu? contitnt of a proposition which lypitialiy 
discriminates between good or had or between fight and 
wrong and determines what should he done in a mor,al 
context. .Mso, moral judgement ts the capacity to make such 
judgements or to make them wmll, Moral judgements are 
pramieal iti that they provide direct guidance for action. 
Different ethical theories have different views about the 
nature of moral iudgements and the it reUition to fiction. 
Moral oVdectivism claims that a true moral judgement 
correwporids to objective moral properties, but leaves open 
the tpicstion of why knowdedge of such facts would guide 
action. Deontology holds that a moral judgement is a type of 
command, used to telling people, including ourselves, what 
we shot]hi or should not do. Fmofivism claims that a moral 
judgement is an expression of a purely personal preference. 
A view derived from Aristotle holds that a moral judgement 
is an application of universal mortil principles to el particular 
situation within the- scope of the principles. This view 
recogthses thrit practical reason might need to reach an 
equilibrium between universal rules and particular 
circumstances when the mies cannot he atraightforwEirdly 
applied TO the circumsiance. On this viev^, a moral 
judgemeriT has cognitive and rational ciemenrs and is more 
than a mere a respon.se of feeling. It can he umver.salised and 
publicly advocated rather than merely privately preferred. 

To make a moral judgement of an action, per.son, etc. 
ts to judge the action by relating ir to either a moral rule or a 
moral ideal. Gert ,77;^'A/oro/ lf)73, p. 173 . 

Moral knnwledse,another term for ethical knowledge 


Moral law 

hor Kant, all moral laws are principles or nifixims. hut 
not all pnitoiples ot iiiaxims an, moral laws. ,\ moral law is ji 
maxim on which a raiiomil being ac:ls. and w-hich be would 
will to be a maxitn for all rational heitiKs. A moral law must 
have objective necessity and be recognised by reason. It must 
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give rise to imperatives which are definite and specific, yet 
iirdversitj in fi[iplicatir>n. In ethics, f' niOTai Iaw 

applies only to rational hclngs and determines how’ a rational 
being as such would necessarily act. It la*ys down a rule that 
does not admit of exceptions and which commands rather 
than counsels. A moral law is a categorical imperative. It is 
not derived from empirical fa.ct • InU is prescribed by reason 
itself as the ground of its own action. Since Kant Vxlieved 
that a jv.-rson obeys a categorical imperative or.ly if his will is 
free, th-c notion of a moral law leads to an assertion of the 
existence of freedom. 

Kant’s notion of a mural law is the culminaiion ol a 
tradiiicm in Wesumn ethics w'hich views ethics as n netwemh 
of mora: laws which are recogrhseri a priori and applied 
universally- This tradition is opposed to the tradition of 
Arisiurelian virtue ethics, wdiich holds that the application of 
universal principles should l:e adjusted according to the 
salient I natures of the circumstances in which the principles 
are applied, Kant’s notion ol a moral law' has become the 
main target of the curremt revival of virrue ethics. 

In contrast t<^ laws of na.ture, these lav/s of freedom are 
callf^d moral lawns.'’ - Kant, Mr^aphy.^ic^ of Mor.ils. 
Tntrcductioi!, K 


Moral luck 


Traditional ethics claims that one’s moral status is nor 
siilrject 10 liif'k , that is to matters of chance or fact<irs beyond 
one s control. Kant states at the tnitset of his Fi/itncfution oj 
t.hr Mi't'.jphystr.'i oj Morals- that good will, which is the source 
of moral worth, is independent of the contingencies of the 
world. Hence he distinguishes between a moral area which is 
immune to iuck and an amoral area which is inevitably 
vulnerable to luck, and confint's his ethiirs to rational agency 
and universal principles. This luck-free morality is 
challenged hy \S'ilhams and Nagel. They argue that the 


estimation of moral worth- and notions such as 
rcsponsihilii y, justification, and lilame, are indeed suliject to 
luck, anil fiiriice morality is also threatened by hick, 'Whliams 
maimsins that luck will influence one’s motives- intentions 
(■LiuJ fjcrsona.ity, and is hence closely related to one’s moral 
dec IS am > and moral justifications. Nagel fiist inguisht^s 
dliferciv kinds of luck which deeply affect morality: 
constituti\'e luck, that is rhe factor.'' which influence one's 
eoi-LSthuiion as an agent (for example different family 
liackgroLind, different envin.mmenl or eilucatinn ); 
circumstamial luck, for examiple the imoblems and .situations 
one faces; tOe luck wdiich affects the cause of an action; and 
ihe luck which affects the result of an atuion. Moral 
dilemmas can also hc' viewer! as a hind of circurasiantial luck. 
iJiffererit luck will result in illfferent levels of re.^ponsibility 
for the agent and different moral judgements by others. If I 
drive a car earele.s.sfy, my acriofi will not mean much if no 
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Moral point of view 
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serious ccinsctiuencc occurs bur it means somelbiug enlitely 
different if T happen to crash and kill a child. The problem of 
morat luck is an indispensable part of the anti-tbeory 
movement* and leads to the creation of moral stances that 
recognise the contingencies of luck, auch as virtue ethics and 
moral conrcxtunlism. 

“]1 moral luck is thinkable, possibly even acceptable, in 
regard to the character of particvilar acts, ihen perhaps the 
status of certain virtues as virtues can depend on a kind of 
cosmic C moral) luek, ”— SloXt:, Goods u.nd Vi rint’f. . 1 983, p. 
57. 

Mural patient 

A moral status, in contrast to that, of moral agent. 
TraditionaUy, only rational human fjeings can be moral 
agents, lor they must hold responsibility for their actions. 
Marginal human beings, such as children and brain damaged 
people are not regarded as having moral responsibility for 
their behaviour» and hence are not moral agents. However, 
they arc still the objects of moral consideration and are 
protected from suffering by moral laws. Accordingly they arc 
referred to e.s moral patients. Moral patients cannot 
formulate or follow moral principles and rules. They can 
bring about great pain and even disasters t.o others, but we 
cannot say that they are moraJly wrong for doing that. 
Equally, their Fict.H may bring about good consequences, but 
wc do not say that they are morally right for performing 
them, Moral agents can act wrongly or rightly in w'ays that 
affect moral patients, but moral patients cannot act 
reciprocally towards moral agents. Contemporary 
environmental cl hies claims that the scope of moral paheiUs 
should not only include marginal human beings, hut also 
sentient animals, and ev'en the whole biocomrnunity. A 
difference in moral status requires different moral 
considerations and can involve ihe a-|-)peal to different moral 
princlp.us. 1 his results in a variety of moral tensions in 
practice, hor instance, a foetus is a morail patient. To 
conskle.r its interest might make abortion immoral. On the 
other hand, if we appeal to the autonomy of the mother, 
ahoriion would be pernrissible. 

'Tn contrast to moral agents, moral patients lack the 
prerequisites that would enable them to control their own 
behaviours m ways that w^ould make them morally 
accountable for what they do, Regan, Case for 

Arnirjid 1983 , p. 15 ^. 

Moral philosophy, see ethics and morality 


Moral point of view 

To consider or judge behaviour from the perspective of 
moraf rules or principles, rather than from the viewpoint of 
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sclf-jnteresi. 'The mfiin qae^ition of moral philos^ophy is 
“Why ought I 10 be moral?”. Thus we must justify why 
human beirigs should consider their acts from a moral point 
of view. Different moraiist.a provide and argue for different 
points of view, and they arc always in conflict. The central 
tradition of modern moral philosophy claims that morality is 
the only important thing in one^s life, but contemporary 
virtue ethics believes that it. is only a pan and that human 
lives should have other commitments. CJn this basis, the 
main puc^^tion of moral philosophy wtmld be Socrates’ 
question^How should 1 live?'’. 

“In order to consider rhe relation between individual 
rationality and what is somerimes called The moral point of 
view* one has to decide on criteria of rationality, and this is a 
semi ‘Conceptual investigation.”—Cooper . T/if? Dii'ersily of 
Moral Thinking ^ 1981, p. 10. 

Moral principle, see moral rule 


Moral psychology 

An essential part of ethics, especially in contemporary 
virtue ethics, concerned with the structure and 
phenomenological analysis of th<jse psychological phen(?mena 
which have great bearing on moral behaviour or action. 
These phenomena include cognitive states such as 
deliberation and choice; emotional states such as love, 
mercy, satisfaction, guilt, remorse and shame; and desires, 
character and personality. Moral psychology aims to improve 
understanding of human motivations and emotions. It is also 
related to the philosophy of law. 

. . The problem of the origin of moral judgements and 
moral sentiments, which is often discussed ir= 'ethical^ 
writings. , , but nonetheless belongs to the province of moral 
psychology Klr.menls of Analytic Philosophy ^ 1949, 

p- 16. 

Moral reuNsm 

■Any moral theory which holds that moral farts or ethical 
properties, such as being good or bad or being virtuous or 
evil, exist independent of our beliefs and will, and that ethics 
should lind out truths about them. It is realism applied to 
mortd affairs and moral statctne.nls. It is related to moral 
ttbjectivLsm, but contrasts to moral subjectivi.sm and moral 
relativism. Corresponding to Dummett’s charactorisation of 
realism, moral realism is also defined as the claim that moral 
judgemeiit.s obey the law of excluded middle and can be true 
or false. The truth of moral judgements is independent of the 
cvaluatorhs moral belief,®. 

•Sometimes it is used in a special .sense to refer to ,Ie.an 
Piaget’s theory which .suggests that we have gone through an 
essential early .stage of moral belief in which moral rules arc 
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Moral role 


viewed it:s eternal and independenr of social function and in 
which the decree of praise and hlame depends on the 
cOltSequenrcs of actions rather than Intertl. According to 
Piaget, this may he found in tJie moral developnient ol' 
children m our L'iOcieties and among adults in primitive 
societies. 

*'Morai realism can now be defined as the claim that 
some moral judgenieais are true and every moral judgenierit 
is Lrnc if and only if certain conditions obtain thaf are 
independent of the actual and idea) moral beliefs and choices 
of the people who judge and arc judged. "— Siimort- 
ArmstrOng, ;V/nrii/ Awj/7Ji2jh 1 1988i p. h. 


Moral reason 

The representative form of practical reason, the sort of 
rhitsking which loads one to make moral judgemems and 
which guides one's moral acts. Moral reason brings general 
moral principles to bear on the pariicnlar siruations of the 
agent and judges whether one’s action and rhe way it is 
performed conform to the requireTnents of moral principles* 
h enables an agent to decide whether he should act and what 
he should do. The characierisnc feature of moral reason is 
tliat it employs ethical t<*rms and makes moral judgements 
which issue commands and advice. It has been disputed 
whether the procedure o: moral reasoning can be forrnalised 
into practical syllogism and whether it deals with ends as 
well as means. 

'‘Moral rea.sons are ordinary considerations such as the 
pain I will cause here if I don’t tell her soon. This is a moral 
reason because it is a salietit fearure of a situatior] whicli 
generates a demand--the demand that I tell her soon, 

perhaps. "—Dancy.T/ocfi/1993, p. 2ol. 


Moral rufe 

A general statement guiding action and feeling by 
characTcrising certain kinds of action, such as telling ihe 
truth or stealing, as generally right or generally wrong. 
Moral rules are distinguished ironi moral principles whieh 
underlie moral rules, justify their validity and clarify their 
scope cA appheatiom While moral rules are specific and 
concrete, moral principles arc general and abstract. While 
moral rules are variable, moral principles hold in all 
circumstances, Moral principles are used lo justify rules and 
to generate new rules to cope with unforc^seen circ it ms ranees. 


Rules arc more directly involved than principles i 
determining the morality of behaviour. The elaboration of 
consistent and intelligible body of moral principles and rule 
is the central task of an ethical theory. 

A moral rule states that a certain kind of actions i 
generally righi ( or obligatory ) , and leaves open th 
possibility that an act Cor omis.sion ) of that kmd may h 
pisufsfibU^ -SiitfrerA^enfrralizatioTi Kthicx^ p. 103 
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Mural si;nsL‘ 

Analogous to the sense of beamy * moral sense is 
supposed to be an intuitive, disStntcrcstecI faculty which 
enables us to recognise moral tjualiiies such as htung good 
and bad, virtuous and vicious from what v/e fee!. If the 
observation of an action is painful and disquieting, the action 
must be bad or evih If the observation of an action results in 
a pleasant feeling, the action is good and virtuous. On such a 
basis, ntoral sense further motivates us towaifJs morally 
right and virtuous behaviour. Moral sense conflicts with the 
theological position that God A will is the basis of morality 
and is also opposed to rationalism, since it insists that reason 
cannot account for our inotivatiori and tdaims that morality is 
felt rather than reasoned. The theory which argues for iht^ 
existence of moral sense is called moral sense theory, and is 
particularly associated wuth the eighteenth century British 
philosophers Shaftesbury, Francis Hutcheson and David 
Ilumc. Moral sense theory tries to base itself on Locke’s 
theory of knowledge, and U is a version of moral 
intuiiionism. It is also called sentimentalism. Its major 
contribution is to emphasise the role of feeling in morality. 
Criticism of this theory generally alludes to the fact that 
there is no justification for positing an extra faculty of moral 
sense and that such a theory cannot avoid moral relativism, 

■*000 man (Lord Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Ihimc, etc) 
says, be has a thing made on purpose to tell hint what is 
right and what is wrong; and that it is called 'moral 
sense L Bentham, An Introduclitm fn f/ttr Prituipies of 
Morals and !legislation* III, 1970, p, 26- 

Mural sense theory,see moral sense 


Moral theory, see ethics and morality 


Moral virtue, an alternative expression for ethical virtue 


Morality, see ethics anti moralitv 


Morals , another term for ethics or moral philosophy 


Morals proper, see metaphysics (Kant) 


Motion, see change 
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Mtitivc 

The movini^ force which ieeds a person to behave or act 
irs rliii; w‘;iv rather thtin jri ^inoiher wav. A motive clfjfjclv 
rthiTcfi to oitr dci>ire for the objects for which tve act. Reason 
and cause are generally appealed to for explaining behaviotir. 
While many philosophers believe that reason is also a motive, 
Hi]me denied that reason has a moving force. It is a 
conrimiing matter of controversy wliether motivational 
explanation is also a r.ypc of causal cxplanaiion, and there is 
also sonn- disagreement w'hether a moiivationnl c.xplantition Is 
an explanation in terms of pattern. 

motive is a waii^ that leads to action, that is, a goal 
appraised as good for action without further deliberation; it 
includes effective and deliberate action tendencies. ”— 
Arnold, in Misidrcl (ed, ), nim?an Ac^on, p. 11)6. 

Mntivc utilitarianism 

A version of utilitarianism which applicvS the principle of 
utility directly to behavioural dispositions and indirectly to 
actions. It claims that concern for the maximisation of human 
happiness is good, hut tries to shift ethical consideration 
from the traditiimaJ utilitarian fotnis on the moral assessment 
of actions to the assessment, of motives which give rise to 
actions. 

“I'hi: theory that will be my principal subject here is 
that one pattern of motivation Is morally hetter than another 
[o the extent that the former has more utilitv than thtr 
bitter. . . l.f-r eis call this doctrine motive ntilitarifinism. ■ 
Adams , “Motive Utilitarianism*’, Ju^rfiLr/ o,f Phiirfsophy, 7'A 
(I97e 3), p. .170, 

lVlotive-conseqtiemialisin,see consequenrialism 


Moving rows , paradox of 

Une ot Zeno’s paradoxes designed to show the 
impossibility of motion, Siippo.se that there are three erjualiy 
sized rows , B and F.ach member of each row occupies a 
minimal unit of time and a minimal part of space. I'he row A 
is at rest . hut rows C' and H move in opposite directions with 
equal veisHutiE's. When the first member of B passes two 
members of A (taking tw'O units of time), it will at the same 
iimc pass four members of C (taking four units of time), 
leading to the conclusion that ''doubh' the time is equal to 
half the Time ”, The arguments of this paradox are 
complicated , and there are various other versions. 

The fourth argutiient is that concerning the two rows 
of bodies.,.. This, he thinks, involves the conclusion that 
half a given time is eqiiaj to double that time. Aristotle, 
P/t.y<iic^ f 2 3!) b 3 3 - 6. 

.M-predicate,sce P'predicate 


M-predicate 
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Muncus intelligibilis 
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Mundus intelligihilis inrclligiblc world 


Mundus sensibiiisiSee iiueiligible world 


Mysticism 

"rhe view that ihero exista iranscendent or ultimate 
reality which cannot be expe.rieiiced or rationally conceived. 
That d<imain is beyond the descriptit.in of ordinary language* 
and knowledge of it can only be achieved through roysterious 
inniition resulting from long term spiritual cuhivation. By 
gaining a vision of this ineffable ultimate reality, one reaches 
a joyous and ecstatic union with it * and this umor; constilurcs 
the uhlmaie meaning of human life. Mysticism is ussneiated 
with religious exp^irience and doctrines. Many properties of 
the C.hristian God are ineffa.ble and can only be divinely 
revealed. Mysticism is also associated with traditional 
mct.apliysics r^r spetmlativ'e philosophy, which seeks afrer the 
first principles that cannot be rationally discussed. Since the 
existence of mystical entities is not provable, and mystical 
expetienrc is untestable, mysticism is always under 
suspicion. ittgenstem w'as also conoornerf with mysnidsm* 
hor him, the mystical is a realm of uhimate importance 
which can be shown, but cannot be said. I'his view' of the 
mystical is aestheiic and ctbLcal value and ts dislinguisbed 
from logic. 

'"The lerro mystici^-ni is ai present used, as a rule, to 
designate what is mysterious and incomprehensible j and in 
proportion as their general culture and way of thinking vary, 
the epithet is applied by one class to denote the real and the 
true, by another to name everything connected with 
superstition and deception. -Hegel,. sect. 82. 

Myth of pa^ibuge 

A term introduced by I'h C, Willmms in his paper “The 
Myth of Passage’' (1951). It is a very common to believe 
that lime flows and is a pasi^age. Some philosophers even 
believe tliai time as a roiling stream is- the feature which 
distinguishes time from other instances of one-dmientional 
order, such as the order of points on a line. Williams argued 
that if time Hows past us or if we advance through linrc, this 
would lie a motion with respect to a hypertime becfiuse we 
could noi say that the motion of time is a motion with respect 
tn Itself. Thirrhermore, if it is of the essence of time 

that time passes;, then hypertime will pass as weiG requiring 
a hyper-hypertime and so on ad Williams 

concluded that the passage of rime is a myth and should be 
abandoned. 
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Myth of thfc giveii 


“L The re? i=: a prnposilioil | that over rind above the aheer 
F-pread of eveoTs^ with their several qualities, along the time 
axis...H there is somcThing extra, something active and 
dynamic, which is often and perhaps best described as 
passage. This sornetbiiig extra, 7 am going to plead, is a 
myth. ■■ r.h h. WilUants, Pruicipla^ oj Knipincal Pt^alism ^ 
1966, p. 

Myth of the given 

A term introduced by the .American philosopher W, 
Sellars in his essay '^Empiricism and the Philnsciphy of 
Mind ”, Many empiricists claim that there is a sort of 
knowledge whurh is directly presented to our consciousness 
and call this knowledge the given. The given, to which each 
of us has privileged access, presupposes no learning and no 
forming of associations, but provides the foundation for 
empirical knowledge. It offers the ultimate court of appeals 
for all our knowledge claims about the world. All other 
forms of knowledge arc derived from the given according to 
certain rules. 

Sellars labels the alleged existence of such knowledge as 
1 he myth of the given”. To call something a myth means 
that it does not exist at all. Sellars rejects all the central 
arguments that were put forward to support the existence of 
the given and claims that empirical knowledge, which is a 
rational and self-correcting enterprise, has no need for the 
given. His position has had much influence in questioning the 
need for foundations in epistemology and other areas of 
phihisophy, 

"The idea that observation, strictly and properly so- 
called, is eonstirutccl hy certain self-authenticating non¬ 
verbal episodes T the authority of which is transmilted to 
verbal and quasi-verbal performances when these 
performances are made ‘in conformity with the semantitiil 
rules of ’he language' , is, of course, the heart of the myth 
of the given. Sellars, Si^ierice, Perception and Heality^ 
1963, p. 169, 
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Naive realism 

I he common -ierksc view of the world held by niost ordi¬ 
nary people. According to this view , the exiernal world con¬ 
sists of objects such as rocks and trees and the ipjalities they 
possess. The world exists and develops inilependently of our 
sensations and thought. Our sensations, like mirrors, reflect 
this world as it is. Such a view also believes imcritically that 
we have the ability to know the world. However, upon re¬ 
flection- philosophers find rhat the nature of the w^orid ami 
our kuowdedge about it are both much more complicated and 
puzzling than naive realism suggests. Many so-called sec¬ 
ondary qualities such as colour, taste and smell are insepara¬ 
ble from our scnse.s rather than properties of things indepen¬ 
dent of us. (.3ur perceptions .sometimes deceive us. From here 
wc may derive many fundamental philo.sophical qLitstions 
such as ‘'Whar is realv*’, ^'What is appearance?”. “How is il 
lusion possible?”, “Ts our experience, a reliahle source of 
knowledge?". One of the major tasks of philosophy is to un 
cover the difficulties hidden in the common assumptions of 
views such as naive realism in order to understand the worhi 
better. 

”Naivc realism leads to physics, and physics, if true, 
show.s that naive realism is false. Therefore naive realism, if 
true, is lalse; therefore it is false. ”—RusseU. An Inquiryin- 
Uj afid ■, 1&-10, p. 15. 

Name 

A name is traditionally believed lo be a mark, sign or 
expression referring to things in the wmrld. Names are gener 
ally divided into general or common names (referring to kinds 
of individuals) and single or proper names (referring to par 
ticular individuals). N^imcs help people t.o communicate ideas 
or lo remember ideas. Frege distinguished between the sense 
(Sinn) and reference (fiedentun^) of a name. He held that 
the fact that two names for the same thing cannot always be 
used interchangeably indicates that names are not merely ref¬ 
erential devices but also have sense in terms of which thev re¬ 
fer to objects. Kusseil rejected Hregids distinction betw'ee.n 
sense .anfl reference and claimed that only logically proper 
nanies such ‘‘this" or "that” refer to objects. Ordinary 
proper names are actually definite descriptions in disguise. 
Kripke rejecis the view that names are descriptions in part on 
the grounds that the user of a name does not require identify¬ 
ing information about the object in question. He has pro- 
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posed a rhtajry of naine^; iiivorflin^ lo whicli a natjit- is H rigid 
designator, which refers to the same individual in all worlds 
in which that individual exits. On his account, the connec- 
lion between a name find its object is established and rnain- 
tained causally rather than throufxh descriptive content, 

''The name itself is merely a means of pointing to the 
Thing,*' -Russell, Logic and Kfnn£^l(>dgf^ ^ 1956. p. 215, 

Narcissism 

’^from the Greek rnyth; Narkissos r the youth at the 
riverside who fell in love with his own reflection in water ] 
Narcissism is self-love or an erotic inrerost in oneself. Freud 
believed that narcissism exists when the libido Is directed to¬ 
ward the self. Narcissism as a psychological phenomenon 
normally oecuti:, in childhood when individuals believe that 
they possess every valued perfection and that they are their 
own ideal. When people grow u[j, the response of others and 
their own critical judgement will lead to the realisation that 
iliey are nor perfect and they will seek to replace childhood 
narcissism with a new form of ego ideal. 

“Clinical experience had maife us familiar with people 
ivho behaved in a striking fashion us though they were in love 
with 1 heraselvfus and this perversion had been given the name 
of narcissism, " — Freud, Standard Kddio?i of the Cotnplefe! 
P:;ychalog;ii-ai Works o.f Sigmund Freuds, Vol. 18, p. 257. 


Narrative 

A mode of discourse, which establishes orders or logical 
relations among various events, and makes them into a se¬ 
quence, Such a Sequence is no; merely a chronology of 
events, bur provides a configurational understanding by 
which each occurrence introduced in the narrative forins pan 
of a meaningful whole. In this way a narrative forms a story, 
A narrative can he oral or wrinen, about what has happened 
or about the present, in the first person, third person or in a 
mixture of the two. Narrative differs from analysis and dia¬ 
logue.. We also need to distinguish between the narrative and 
its narration, as we distinguish between the story and its 
telling. .Any narrative is open to infinite possibilities of re- 
narration. Narrative is merely a form of language, and is 
neutral regarding the truth of its contents, However, narra¬ 
tive has its own discoverable structure rather ihaji hi.diig a 
purely subjective projection. Narrative is the characteristic 
way of presenting historical knowledge and literature, its 
cpistemologictd status and ontological implications have been 
major topics in contemporary analytic philosophy of history 
and philosophy of iiierature. Narrative seems to have impor-- 
tarn cognitive functions, but it is difficult to settle what these 
function might he. 

“Narrative is a major organising device. It is as impor- 
lant to hieraturc as representation to painting and sculpture{ 
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that Tti say, it is not llte essence of literature, lor (like 
represerj^'tion in plri.'stic cirt) it iy not indisncn^tilile, but it is 
the structural basic on which mo.st works are designed. ” -- 
hanger, F^t^Ung a?ic{ Form, 1951-ii p. 261. 

Narrative sentence 

A ‘Sentence enip]<')yed by historians in ascribing historical 
significance to events {ir persons by connecting them to seme- 
thing whurh came; afterwards, such as “ W brn Fctrarclr 
climbed Mo Lint Ventoux he opened the Renaissance The 
probleoL tT assessing the truth value of narrative sentences 
reflects a distinctive feature of hLstorical knowledge, A per¬ 
son who sclw' I^elrarch climb Mount Ventoux did not know 
that Petrarch opened Renaissance because no one at that time 
knew that there would be a Renfiissance, As a consttiuence, 
a contemporary witness could not know the truth of that nar 
rativc sentence. However ^ historians know" that it is true 
through knowing what happened later. In general, ihe truth 
value of a narrative sentence can be know only by those who 
have access to a temporal whole including all of the relevant 
[irnc periods. 

"1 shall designate them as Siarrarive stiirencts’. Their 
most genera! characteristic is that they refer to at least two 
time-separated events though they only (are only 

the earliest event to which they refer. ’’ -A. C. Dan- 
lo. Analytical Pki/osophyo/MisJory, 1965 , p. 43, 

Narrow content 

The kind of content of a mental state ilial is purely “in 
rhe head "of the subject, It is not related to the world, and is 
laxonomised according to causal power. It is not subject to 
existential generalisation, and is not freely substitutable by 
co-extcnsive terms. Narrow content contrasts with the ordi¬ 
nary attributes of occurring thoughts and propositional atti¬ 
tudes, which is called wide content or broad content. Wide 
■content is not wholly 'hn the head" and has a set of truth- 
conditions. The notion of narrow content is based on 
Putnam’s distinction betw^cen narrow states and wide states. 
Jt is useful for providing psychological explanations of be¬ 
haviour and explaining the privileged access w’e seem to have 
to our own mental states. 

'“Tlie narrow content of a mental state is supposed to be 
a kind o; cnoient that is wholly internal to the mind of the 
person lo the mental slate. Stalnakcr, "'Narrow content”, 
in Anderson and Owen Ceds. >, Froposlftonal Atiitudfis, 

1990, p, UiL 

Narrow state 

■A term introduced by Putnam for the mental states 
which do nor presuppose the existence of any individual other 
than the subject to whom that state is ascribed. This is in 
copirast to wide states, such as being jealous of somebody. 
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which b>ive wide content referring to the world outside the 
subject. Vlethodological solipsism is a doctrine which holds 
rhat psychology ought to be concerned exclusively with nar¬ 
row mental or psychological stales. What is characteristic of 
narrow states is narrow content, which is constituted simply 
by what js 'hn the head”. Fodor uses the notion of a tiarrow 
state for those mental states which can be individuated by 
conient without regard to truth or reference. These states 
are solely determined by the intrinsic properties of an individ¬ 
ual , without presupposing that anyrhing other than that mdi- 
vidual exists. CJther philosophers use the term for mental 
states shared by molecule-for-tnolecule duplicates. Different 
thinkers use different criteria for narrowness, but all agree 
that a narrow state cannot be a belief that is individuated by 
particular objects In the believer’s environment. 

"*We shall. . . refer to the stated which are permitted by 
methodological solipsism as ‘psychological states in the nar¬ 
row sense’,” - ■■Putnam. Language ajid Reality 

1975 , p. 220. 

Nash equilibrium, sec game theory 


National character 

The pattern of thought, feeling and action that is pecu¬ 
liar to a society and its people and forms their particular iden¬ 
tity. A national character is euhivated from historical and 

cultural traditions. Although the explanatory role of national 

< 

character is disputed, society is clHimed to inherit its charac¬ 
ter from its earlier stares, and its character is claimed to form 
its subsequent states. National character is embodied in pub¬ 
lic sentiment and social cu.stom, and it greatly influences a 
society’s laws and form of government. J. S. Mill claimed 
that by analogy to political economy, the social sciences 
should have a branch, which he called political ethology, to 
study national character. Some advocates of the importance 
of national character, represented by Vico and Herder, em¬ 
phasise that there is no common measurement of worth for 
different cultures or characters. This position is echoed by 
contemporary communitarian.^. Major problems facing this 
view are how to avoid relativism and how to make iiiier-cul- 
Tural criticism possible. This approach to national character 
conirastt with Ubcrnl unWersalism, which bolds that a set of 
universal values and rights applies to human beings irrespec¬ 
tive of the natiattal communities to which they belong. 

‘‘The laws of national (or collective) character arc by far 
the most important class of sociological laws. ” —7’hc Lniieci ■ 
ed Works oj John Stuart M;//, Vll, p. 905. 

Natinnalifim 

In its positive aspect, adherence to a national identity 
formed by the distinctive characteristics typically derived 
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from ont:‘s nati^inal history, culture, language, and religion. 
Nationalism crnphasiscs ihe nation’s rights to seK-dereiniiua 

tion ancl sovereignty and demands the preservation of irs cnl- 
rure. Na[ioTialisrs often claim that the nation’s values and [i\- 
teresrs* at least in fimes of danger or crisis, override the in¬ 
dividual rights of its citizens. Citizens are required to display 
patriotism by being loyal to the nation and by nerving its col¬ 
lective aims, 

Negatively, nationalism attaches unreasonable impor- 
tanct- to erne’s national moral, ouit.ural and political values. 
An exclusive concern for the interests of one’s own nation 
leads to blindness and belligerence in assessing the values and 
interests of other nations or minorities within one’s own na¬ 
tion. In this sense, nationalism is nearly indisTiiiguisbable 
from chauvinism, 

"Nationalism, ii we extended the sense of the word 
nation’ somewhat, could include the self-centred pursuit of 
ihe interest ol any individual group, ” —Hare, Essay.'i on Po¬ 
litical Aiflhorit.y ^ 198fA jn 37. 

Matura naturans 

[l-aiiii: literally nature riaturing, that is generating or 
.■■iclive nature, in contrast to natiira natural a, literally nature 
natured, that is generated or passive nature 1 These two 
terms derive from scholastic philosophy, in which natura nat- 
arans refers to Clod and natura naturai.a refers to the created 
world, Spinoza introduced them in his Ethics-, where natura 
iiiiturans is used for substance and attributes, because they 
are self-explanatory, h-atura naturata is used for modes, 
which follow from substances and attributes and must be ex¬ 
plained by them. Accordingly, God and the world arc one, 
but are not absolutely identical, 

"From what has gone before, 1 think it is plain that by 
natura naiuratifi we are to understand that which is in itself 
and is conceived through itself, or tho.se atTributes of sub¬ 
stance which express eternal and infinite essence. ” — 
Spinoza, 1, prop. 29, 

i^iatura naturatu , see natura naturans 


I^atura non facit salttim, see contiguity 


Natural d(iduction 

The meihod which constructs a logical system merely on 
the basis of a set of rules of inference without employing any 
logical truths as axioms. It contrasts with the standard ax¬ 
iomatic method tT forming a logical system which requires 
hmh fi set of axiom like logical truths and a set of rules of in¬ 
ference. The method of natural deduction was develctped in- 
dependemJy in 4 934 by the Polish logician S, Jaskowski and 
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the <TertnuTi Logician G. G-eiiLz.eii, "While Btantifird tixiomaiic 
formalisarion makes logic concentrate on the choice and justi- 
ficution of logical truths, the axiomless formalisaiion of natu¬ 
ral deduction focuses on logical consequence i that is on the 
move from premises to tronedusions. For example» from a 
pair of sentences as premises one infers their conjunction, 
and frtnn a conjunction one infers either conjunct. With natu¬ 
ral dednetiont a premise can he introduced at any stage of de¬ 
duction withcHit need of justtficaticm t and a hypothesis can al¬ 
so serve as a premise. In this way^ logic not only gets rid of 
the most troublesome task of justifying its choice of logical 
truths, hut also conforms more properly to its original task, 
tlifit is. the study of inference. 

^*The methods of proof so far assembled (techniques for 
^natural deduction', as they are sotnetimes called) VJ^^rnits 
the demonstration of all logically true propositions construct¬ 
ed out of :ruih-functional connectives and the quantification 
of individual variable." —Gopi, Symhoiu' Logu:, 1967, 2"' 
ed, . p. 129. 

Matural kinds 

Tbirigs which are nrttuially distinguished, incluiltng the 
sjieries of things such as whales and apples and elements or 
mass items such as water and gold. These things occur ttaiu- 
raliy. in contrast to things such as televisions and tables 
which are invented by human beings. Traditionally, terms 
naming narural kinds, that is natural kind terms, are taken 
to be general names that should be defined by giving a conno- 
tative meaning or by specifying the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of rheir apt'di^-^tion. 

In the 1970s, Kripke and Putnam, argiiiiig against the 
traditional theory, suggest that natural kind terms, like 
proper names, are not coimotative. While proper names are 
rigid de.signators of an individual, imturfil kind terms are 
rigifi designators of a kind. They have an essential property, 
namely, the underlying structure discovered through entpiri- 
cal investigation. Water is HTl in all possible worlds, so 
anyihing that is not IFC) is nor water, even if it satisfies 
some list of superficial features thiU we think characterise 
water. Accordingly, it is a necessary truth that water is 
HAT although this truth is ti pos:f.eriuri that is empirically 
known, .-X natural kind term is ascribed historically, and the 
justification for its use is passed on through a causal chain. 

“Whai: really distinguishes the classes we count as natu¬ 
ral kinds is itself a matter of (high level and very abstract) 
scientific investigation and not just meaning analysis. ’’—Put¬ 
nam. in Schwartz (ed. ), and Namral 

K)nd^, p. IC'-l. 

Natural language, see ordinary language 
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INuturai law, ancjther expression for law of nature 


Natiirai law theory 

A position holding that there is a system of natural laws 
whirh guides political and legal authority, and sets the moral 
standards for human conduct, It argues that law is essential¬ 
ly normative and that an unjust law is not a law, Natural law 
theviry has two major forms, CMassical natural iaw theory is 
based on the distinction between nature and convention and 
considers natural law to be a conception of justice. It is uni¬ 
versal and everlasting, grounded either in God’s will or hu¬ 
man nature and discovered by human reason. This form can 
he traced io Aristotle’s teleological ethics and Stoicism and 
was developed by Medieval philosophers in combination with 
(.bristiiiii thought. Tt was revived in this century, especially 
by John Finnis and Robert Nozick. Modern natural law theo¬ 
ry claims that rifitiiral laws grant natural righrs to each indi¬ 
vidual, These inclutle rights to freedom, life and equality. 
Political rights and obligations are derived through the social 
contract of individuals who hold these natural rights. This 
theory was developed by (irotius, Locke and Rousseau and 
was revived in this century especially by John RawL. Natu 
la! law theory forms a major tradition in legal philosophy in 
virtue of its claim that law' is necessarily connected with 
moraltiy. Huniati law' derives its binding force from naturai 
law' and is null if it does not conform with natural law, d'he 
chief motive for originating legal positivism was to reject nat¬ 
ural law' theory, 

“A 'natural law’ 1 heorist. ,, would insist that all valid 
moral standards are tacitly incorporated by the Consiitution, 
so thru any inferpretation that ascribes to ir moral stands of 
an inferior or dclectivLi kind must be mistaken.-” ■ J, Fein- 
berg, G.'yen.o-/o Or/jccj, 1985, p. Ib7. 

Natural light 

I Larin: litmen nuturalt^, also called htj: rationn;, the 
light of reason ] (jenerally regarded by seventeenth centurv 
philosophers as a universal faculty shared by all human be¬ 
ings tha: could be expected to reach the same view about cer¬ 
tain basic issues, Descartes in particular favoured this term, 
using II to refer to rhe transparent clarity of cognition, 

1 ruths which are presenred to the intellect by the natural 
iighl allow no room for denial and are not open to doubt. 
Oescarfes used it as an authf.jrity whenever he wisheil to in¬ 
troduce some fundamental premises as a basis for further ar 
gument. He associated this notion with intuition hy defining 
intuition as what the mind dearly and indubitably conceives 
from the riatural liglu. According to this view, the natural 
hghi could be developed through the study of sciences, hut 
could also fic obscured if we arc not capable of heeding rea- 
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.son. 

“The Hgl'it of nfirnre or faculty of knowledgt which God 

us never encompass any object which is not true in so 
far as it is indeed encompa.ssed hy this faculty^ that is, in so 
far fi.s it IS clearly and distinctly perceived. Descartes ^ I'he 
Philosophiral Writings (r.r. by Cottingham et a/), 1.985 ? 
VoL 1* p. 203. 

Natural philosophers 

[ Greek: pkusi^ioi or phifsioiagi literally the men who 
talk about nature? also translated as physicists, referring to 
the pre-Socratic philosophers who attempted to explain the 
world hy appeal to natural causes t in contrast to tlte thealogi 
who explained the generation and structure of the world m 
terms of myth and supernatural forcesj Aristotle claimed 
that the founder of the natural philosophy is Thales. Natural 
philosophy is cn nee rued with the question “What IS the world 
made of?” and natural philosoplicrs usually answer the ques¬ 
tion by appeal to a single material sulistratum* something 
equivalen! to Aristotle’s material cause. F-Tistorians of philos¬ 
ophy, however, generally believe that .■Aristotle’s account is 
not very accurate, for natural philosophers did not have the 
concept ot matter, and their keyword was “nature", the 
principle t.if a thing’s growth and present organisation. Most 
of them wrote books entitled “On Nature”. 

"Natural philosophers have two modes of explanation. 
The first set make the underlying body one^ . . . The second 
set assen that the contrarieties are contained in the one and 
emerge from it by segregation. " —Aristotle, Physics, 
187all-20, 


Naturul philosophy , another name for philosophy of nature 


Natural religion, another expression for natural theology 


NoturaJ rights 

Rights which belong to us simply because of our human¬ 
ity and not because of any special legal, political or social in¬ 
stitutions. According to many writers of the Enlightenment, 
natural rights, which arc held in the state of nature in virtue 
of natural law, cannot be transferred to the government 
threnigh a social contract. According to Hobbes, wnlh no 
government in the state of nature, an individual has a right 
to take everything necessary to preserve his life or to pro¬ 
mote his survival. The supreme natural right to defenti and 
preserve oneself also establishes one of the basic natural 
laws. But because everyone has natural rights which can con¬ 
flict with the natural rights of everyone ebe, Hobbes depict¬ 
ed the stale of nature as a state of war of all against all. Ac- 
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^.‘ordin;^ Ki John Locke t nainral rights include the rights lo 
life, liberty and property, Bcntha-m notoriously rejected. the 
possibility of nfiTiirfil rights on the grounds that nature docs 
not provide rights and that rights can only be created liy law. 
In split ol lilt objections, the noiiotj ol natural rights remains 
InfliJcnTial in moral, social and political thought. Natural 
rights arc con?^idered To be basic rights at the core of human 
rights, Writers are divided over the need to associate natural 
rights Vv'irh natural law. 

'’The right of nafure. which wudtcrs commonly call jus 
nuiumirr is itie liberty each man hath, to use his <wn pow¬ 
er, as lie will himselfe. for the preservation of his own na 
in re* that is to say, of his own life; and consequently - of do¬ 
ing anything, which in his own judgement, and reason j he 
shall couceive. to be rhe aptesT means thereunto. —Hobbes, 

. I, 14. 

Natural selection 

A central term of Charles Darwin’s evolutionary theory. 
Organisms have features with functions that are adapted to 
the natural world and that help them survive and reproduce, 
christiaairy claims that this is due to God’s design, but Dar¬ 
win showed that this functional atlaptation for survival can he 
explained hy a causal mechanism - natural selection. Adapta¬ 
tions arc selected because they aid the survival of individuals 
or species and are transmuted to suc.ce<?ding generations. 
Natural selection gives rise not only to the often striking 
forms and functions of living creatures but also to their enor¬ 
mous diversity. Those organisms which fail to develop slul- 
ahle features lose in the struggle for survival and reproduc¬ 
tion. I he bfjsiir spirit of natural selection is summarised in 
Spencer’s phrase survival of the fittest. Natural selection is 
still at the centre of the. dominant accounts of evolution. 

'Thawing on the analogy of the animal and plant breed¬ 
ers’ skill at transforming through picking desired forms, 
Darwin christened his new' mechanism Ttatural selection’ 
. ■ * ■■ R u s c . 7 ’fj. f ng Darzi 7] S eri ausly, 19 8 6 , p, 1 f;. 

Nftlurul fhenlogy 

Also called natural religion or rational theology, a theo¬ 
logical discipline which tries to prove truths about the cxis- 
tetu.e and atirihutes of tjod through the employment of natu¬ 
ral hum;m reason. I'rom this viewpoint, reason unaided by 
revelation can provide a firm basis for religion and shows that 
there exists an omnipotent, omniscient and perfectly good 
(/ud who [‘reared the world. It does not ptopose a supernatu¬ 
ral communication with Ciod through revelation and grace, 
bc[‘ause .-ufT revelation is not rationally justifiable, Rather, 
i( makes use of ilata available to all rational beings. It intends 
to prove tha[ theistic beliefs are not only true for believer.s, 
but for all rational human beings. It also tries to understand 
the ac:tion of divine providence regarding human beings and to 
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with ihe [jrobUmi of rvil. Naf.ural theology i.^ [.hus coq- 
irasied wilfi siiperharura! theology* which locaie.s the ‘source 
of truths alxuir (rod In rc-velatioti. In this sense, natural reli¬ 
gion lation^iU while ‘supernatural theology is not based on 
reasori. This tiontrast is associated with the contrast between 
rational and revealed theology. For rhis reason* natural the¬ 
ology is a branch, of metaphysics dealing with divine being. 
Many traditional argtimer.Ts for (jf.icl’'5 existence, such as the 
ontological argument * cosmologLoai argument * teieologtcal 
argument, moral argnTnent and argument from design, are 
e-xamples of natural theology. Aquinas’s five ways are its 
paradigm. Natural theology was {triricised by Hume and 
Kant, Hume provided especially important criticism of the 
argument from design. For Kant, natural theology cannot be 
right because the object whfisc existence it aiuis to prove is 
outside [iossible human experience where reason inevitably 
falls into conflict with itsel?’, although he claimed that belied 
can be m.-dniained not as knowledge but as a rnatter of faith 
and hope, Much of natural theology has been assimilated into 
contemporary philosophical theology. 

rhe fourth branch of mtuaphysics is rifitural or rational 
theology. 'I'he notion of Cod - Or God as a possible being* the 
proofs of Cits existence, and bis properties, fotmed tVie study 
of this branch. ” -flcgd . /.■ogfr, sect. :f6. 

Natural virtue 

For Hi imo. virtue in thr moral ttiialiiy jo oorsclve.s or 
others which is .approved of by oor moral scntimcius. I le dis¬ 
tinguished between natural virtue and artificial virtue. Ntitu- 
ral virtues are virtuous teiideiicirs and characteristics which 
arise from the fLindanictltal propensities nf btiman nature it 
self anil arc not cultivated deliberately. These charactertstfes 
include charily, benevolence, generosity, the love of ones* 
chiUlren. clen'.ttncy and so on. Artificial virtues, .sutth a.s jus¬ 
tice, allegiance and fideliTv. in contrtist. are elfecta of artifice 
and ttdacation .lEid are obtained over a long period of lime. 
They are artificial and invented, but not arbitrary. Iliime 
clairned ib.Hr natural virtues provide the basis for family life 
and intimate friendship, while artificial virtue is required for 
our broader social life. 

“When I deny ju.stice to be a natural virtue. 1 make u.sc 
of the word, natural, only Eis opposed to artificial. “ —Hume, 
-d I re.utr^v of J-fumuri. .Vulttrc. ni. 2. 1. 

Naluralism 

rhe claim that everything is a part of the world of na¬ 
ture and c.an be exphrined using the methodology of the natu¬ 
ral sciences, .\aturalism accepts explanatory motit.srn rather 
than dualism or plurtiUsrn, is committed to science and is op¬ 
posed to my.sticisni. In different areas, naruralism has differ¬ 
ent forms. In mnraphysic.s, it rejects the postulation of any 
unnatural r.hcoretical cntilie.s. faculties or cause.,, and it re- 
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jects si.i[jernaLural bcinj^s and processes which are inaccessible 
to scieoufic inquiry. It also contests the claim that first phi¬ 
losophy is prior to naltirai science, In epistemology i natural¬ 
ism holds that epistemological justification and explanation 
are continuous with natural science and argues that scientific 
method is the only way to secure our knowledge. According 
to nineteenth century psychologism and twentieth century 
naturalised episiemoifjgy» epistemology shotlld he assimilated 
to empirical psychology. Fnhical naturalism rejects the is- 
ought or fact-value distinction and explains ethical terms in 
terms of natural properties. This position was characterised 
by Moore as the "naturalistic fallacy", bur it is uncertain 
whether it is a real fallacy. In acsthettes , naturalism holds 
that artwork should represent the world as it is. In philoso¬ 
phy of mind, naturalism holds that mental phenomena are, 
or are caused by, brain processes* Recent naturalistic iiner- 
pretations of Hume. Kant a.nd Wittgenstein place emphasis 
ott unavoidable natural hunian tendencies rather th.an on the 
priority of science. For any form of naturalism, there ts a 
corresponding form of anti-naturalism. 

^‘Naturalism has a represenrative already in 1 SdO in the 
aiitimetaphysician Auguste Comte, who declared (hat posi¬ 
tive philosophy does ntn difter in method from the sftecial sci¬ 
ences. "—Quine. 'rhinga, 1981. p. 72. 

Naturalistie epistemology 

A term from Quine’s paper, " Kpistemology 
naturahsed, although Quine himself does nor offer an ex¬ 
plicit definition of ii, Quine takes it as an epistcmologicaL 
project which suggests that in order to discover the grounds 
for construing knowledge and its aerjuishion, we must appeal 
to hehavioural psychology and to the historical s-rudy of sci¬ 
ence. The proper questions to ask about knowledge are nut 
about the jusiificatioti of claims to knowledge, hut ahiRir how 
the formation of knowledge is to be explained. We need to 
reconstruct the notion of evidence so that it refers ro the sen¬ 
sory stimulaTions that cause us to have the scientific beliefs 
which we possess. The main question iluit epistcniology asks 
is how One’s output of a theory of nature wdiltdr transcends 
one’s input of evidence is generated in a hunian subject, Nat¬ 
uralised epistemology was established partly by criticising the 
traditional epistemology started by Descartes . which believes 
that epistemology asks how we ought to arrive at oi.ir beliefs 
prior to any scientific reasoning, Quine argm s iha^ episte 
mology should Ire a branch of natural science, especially a 
chapter of psychology. Lpistemology is contained in the nat 
Ural scitmees and the natural sciences are contained in episte 
mology. Quine believes that the approach of naturalised epis¬ 
temology can diminish scepticism and free cpistemohjgy from 
the labour of refuting scepticism. 

Quine’s controversial project has been followed by many 
other f>hiiosophers who explicitly consider themselves to be 
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NaturaHsLit: fallacy 


pursuing tiormativt^ cpisfernalogy. They see humar^ beings 
and iheir cognitive fritnikies are entities in nature and hold 
tbrit the results of naiural sciences < particularly biology and 
empirical psychology, are crucial to epiateinology. 

'The systematic a.ssessmcnt of claims to knowledge is 
the central task of epistemology. According to naturalistic 
epistemoiogists, this task cannot be well performed unless 
proper aLieiitioii is paid to the placo of the knowing subject in 
nature. Shimony and Naiis feds. ) iNatu.rali^tic Episternol 
ngy. 1987 , p. ]. 

NaturaJislic ethics 

Ai so railed ethical naturalism. In a broad sense, the 
view that ethical staieraents are empirical or positive and 
inusr be understood in terms oi natural propensities ot human 
beings, without mysterious intuitions or divine help. As at¬ 
tacked hy Moore, it is the view held, for example, by liiili 
tarianism and evolutionary ethics , according to which there is 
no sharp demarcation between statements of fact and state¬ 
ments of value. As a consequence, ethical properties are nat¬ 
ural properties and we may derive ‘‘ought” from "i.s”. Moore 
accuses this view of committing the Tiati.irfi]isTic failfioy. but 
proponents of naturalisTic ethics have tried In show that this 
is not a fallacy at all. 

. . Theories which owe their prevalence to the supposi¬ 
tion that good can he defined hy reference to a natural oh- 
jecL. ..are whe.1 1 mean hy the name.... 'Naturalistic 
Ethics’.” Moore, Pr/ncipirj Etfficu , 1903, p. 39. 

Naturalistic fallHuy 

Moore claims thtlt philosophers traditionally define the 
conception of good in term., of natural properties or al- 
tfihute.s, .such a.s pleasure, the desirable, progress in evolu 
riorii in .so doing liiey confuse the ethical conception of 
■‘good" with a natural object, and ignore the dislitielion be¬ 
tween w'har good means and what things are good, This, ac¬ 
cording to Motire, is the "naluralistic fallacy”. Instead of 
seeking a naturalistic definition. Moore argued that we 
shotdd see "good” as a simple indefinable nnn-nattiral quality 
to which we have access through a kind of intuition. Moore 
argues thri all philosophers w.ho derive ethics from meta¬ 
physics committed this fallacy, (.onsequently, ethics wa.s 
said not III based on melapihysic.s* and could not be reduced 
to any natural or social science. This idea echoc.s TIume’a 
view that "oiignt” is dillereiit from anti cannot he derived 
from “i.s”. IluL it i.s disputable whether (his is really a gen¬ 
uine fallacy. In particular, there have been rercnl attempts 
to jiistiiy ihe derivation of "ought” statements from "is” 
sTaiemenTs. Moore’s influential Princrpici. Kthica attempted 
to dispose of the naturalialic fallacy, but his argnments a- 
gainsl naturalism and for hi.s own account have both been 
chaf/enged. 
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“ThfLi [ naturalisric_ falbic^yt 1 cxpl^iint’H . cortfiiiit.s in the 
r{interition that good means nothing but some simple or com¬ 
plete nrnion. thfli can he defined in terms of natural tpiali- 
nesr *'■—Mocjre , Principia Fjhira-, L^l03^p. 73. 

Nature 

Crreek: from the verb pkuein> to grow or to 

give biiih lo? Aristotle’s hook Physics is “On Nature"' ■ Na¬ 
ture Stands til contrast to things made hy men. such as con¬ 
ventional things or ar’efaers, Aristotle defines nature at the 
inne-r origin of the change or stability of a thing. Such a 
soitrer comprises ( I ) the material from which a thing is 
made, iind (2) the structure of the thing. Both matter and 
form are thus nature, although Aristotle held that form is 
more a nature than matter. Pre-Socratic philosophy is gener¬ 
ally railed the philosopfiy of nature because it seeks for the 
ukintaie material stuff our of which the world is tonstructed. 
l''or Aristotle. discussion of matter as nature leads to a dis 
cusston of necessity. His discussion of form as nature leads to 
teleology, and evcJit.ually to the theory of the unmoved 
mover as the final cause of nature, for Aristotle claims that a 
forma: cause coincides with an efficient cause and a final 
cause. .Arasl-otle requires those who study nature to know 
both matter and form, but rhe latter is more important. In 
Aristcile’s eihit's, nature means (1) the original constitution 
Or tendency that a man has without involving human inter- 
veritltin. ir: contrast to what results in him from law and edu¬ 
cation. and f 2a ntanN function or the end to which he 
tends, 'rb.: irtsk of eilncs is to develop this natural tendency 
in order to achieve the appropriate natural end. 

Nature is; also used to refer to the totality of things in 
the Lira verse, Our knowledge of this natural world changes 
with I he development of sciences. Nature m this sense is 
sometimes contrasted with man, with nature seen as cx 
plouahie by human rationality, hut this attitude has been re¬ 
cently challenged by some aspects of environmental philoso¬ 
phy. according to which humans must be seen only as pan of 
nature. 

"The word tun Lite has two principal meanings: it either 
(leiioo^s the entire system of things, with the aggregate of all 
lheir iiroperties, or it denotes things as they would be, apart 
Irom Iniman intervention. J. S. Mill, Coliected Works of 
J.S. MUi. 196fy, X,p. 101, 

aturphilosophie 

. bvrman ; nature-philosophyA view of nature which 
tlourislief] to the Romantic criticism of science in Germany at 
the begiTuiing of nirieteenth century and which w'as fully eiab 
orated hy (he German philosopher Scbclling. It criticised rhe 
N’ewuoiiian srlcntific view of nature which treated nature as 
tiiechanisiic and meaningless and suggested that nature un- 
flnTgoc- a proctiss of self-development culminating in a sttitc 
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of sclf-presenifirion. It emphasised unities between the sub¬ 
jective and objective and between the ideal and real. Tn Oppo¬ 
sition TO ihe scientific method of exploring; nature through ex¬ 
ternal observation and experiment ^ it sought to understand 
nature's own language through int.uition and cnnienrtplation 
on the grounds that natural phenomena are express^ions of 
life. It also rejected the dichotomy of subject and object, ac¬ 
cording Lo which the thinking subject is simply opposed to 
nature as a world of tjbjects. Instead it claimed that the sub- 
ject is Itself part of nature, 

“If you recall what was said about the Naturphilosophie ^ 
what in humankind is conscious of itself and has irome to it¬ 
self is what has gone through ihc whole of nature, which 
has, as it were, carried everything, experienced everything, 
ii IS that which fias brought everything hack into itself, into 
its essence, from self alienation, ” Scheiling. Oti the Ilisto- 
ty oj Mndfrn Ph^^osof^ky <, 1694. p, 179. 

Nausea 

For Sarlre, an existentiahst feeling of disgust for the 
facticity and contingency of our bodies in analogy to our 
phystcai disgust at our bodies. According to Sartre, aware¬ 
ness of my own body is the basic means by wdiich I have con 
tact with tEtc ext.ernal world, and nausea becomes my primi¬ 
tive and original feeling about the world and my pure appre¬ 
hension of myself as factual experience. This basic nausea 
produces vomiting and provides the ground for various con¬ 
crete and empirical nauseas, such as those caused by spoiled 
nrcat or fi esh blood, Nausea is an inescapable concomitant of 
physical existence and is a disclosure that one’s existence is 
contingcni. Nausea is nihilated by active transcendence. The 
title of one of Sartre’s novehs is Nausea, 

“This perpetual apprehension on the pan of my for-itsdf 
of an in.^ipid taste which 1 cannot place, which accompanies 
me even in my efforts to get away from it. and which is m.y 
taste this is what we have desirribed ehsewhere under the 
name of Nausea. A dull and inescapable nausea perpetually 
reveals mv body to my conscioii.sness. ”—Sartre, und 

Nothingness Ctr, Rarncs >, 1957, p. 338, 

Necessarily false, see logical truth 


Necessarily true, see logical truth 


Necessary contlitinn 

Suppose p and rj arc related so that tj only if p. Fonse- 
quemly, if p is not the case, then q is not the case, and if p 
IS the case, then q in not necessarily the case, p is then a nec¬ 
essary condition of q, 

fn conrrasi, suppose p and q are related so that if p then 
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i.\. CoL-i^eqiif:ntW» i( p cas^t^ f ihcii q \s The cas.^^, but if p 

ii^. not tht" rastr, then q is not necessarily ibo case, p is then a 
sufficient enndition of q. If p is a necessary conditinn of q - 
then q is a sufficient condition of p, and if p is a sufficient 
condition of . then q is a necessary condition of pn 

If p and q are related set that p if and only if q and q if 
and only if p , then p is both a necessary and sufficient condi¬ 
tion of q. If p is a necessary and sufficient condition of q, 
then q IS fi necessary and sufficient condition of p. p and q arc 
then logically equivalent statements. Logicians use '“iff** as a 
shorthand for ^'if and only if”. 

"When one statement cntnils another- the truth of the 
first is a sufitcient condition of the iruth of the second, and 
the truth of the second is a necessary condition of the truth of 
th 0 fir s t. ” — Fh F. Strawson, In trodiu:tion to Lo^icai 7 'h t’ory , 
1 952 , p. 26. 

Necessary-contingent, see contingent / necessary 


Necessary truth 

1 he distinction between necessary truth and contmgeni 
truth IS a version of Leibniz's distinction between truths of 
reason and truths of fact. A necessary truth must be true and 
could not be false, whatever way the world is. It is true in it¬ 
self. A coritingenl truth, on the other hand, depends upon 
the empirical world and mighi have been false, had the w^orld 
been diitcrent, I-ogically necessary truths are based on the 
principle of contradiction, having negations which are logical¬ 
ly LtnposiKihle.. Necessary truths are not established on the 
basis of sense experience. They arc either intuitively analytic 
or deduced from intuitively acceptable premises. Logical and 
mathematical truths are generally regarded as the paradigms 
of necessary truths. For rationalism, necessary truth is truth 
of reason and is based on the. insight into rca.1 connections hr-- 
t’ween facis. For empiricism, knowledge of the world must 
be ba..srd on senae-prrception. Hence either there are no nec 
essary truths, or there are necessary truths- bur ihey have 
no direct reference to the factual world. The necessary / con- 
liiigcnt distinction is dosely related to the a priori / a po^u- 
nori distinction and the analytic / synthetic distinction. It is 
difficult to gei an adetjua.te grasp of any one of these without 
understanding the ofher'5. A crucial question is wdieiher Kani 
was jasiified in claiming that some fundamental necessary 
truths are sytirhetir and n priori. Kripke has argued, tha! 
some nr-L^fissary truths are a poi.teriori, 

If there are other kinds of noeessity and possibility, such 
as mcTaphysieai or natural necessity and possibility, they 
could also he used to distinguish between necessary and enn- 
imgent trntlrs, and neeetsary truth would heeome relative to 
the sort of necessity in tpiestion. We could then ask ahout 
the relations among the various kinds of necessary itiiths. In 
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Necessity 


thi? sense, the Term “necessary rrutb " becomes aTnbigiioiis 
and varies with different accounts of necessity. 

“It appears that necessary truths, siudi as we fitid in 
pure mathematics and particularly in arithmetic and geome¬ 
try. miiS' have principles whose proof does not depend on in¬ 
stances nor. corisecpietitly • on the testimony ot the senses i 
even though withoui the senses it would never occur lo us to 
think 01 ihetrL. ”—Leibniz. .Yen- K^^ays otj L-nder- 

standinf^^ prefiiCe ,p. 50. 

INecessitarianism 

1 he doctrine that w'hat happens in the w'orld is deter¬ 
mined or necessitarerl by the essence of things or by general 
laws anil hence that neeesstiy and possibility are objective no¬ 
tions. Trie w'oild has diflereni modes of necessity, such as 
logical, notnic and mmaphysical necessity. Ohjectivtdy neces¬ 
sary relations in the natural world arc the subject-matter of 
scientific inquiry. The clearest expression of necessnarianism 
is physical determinism, which claims that nature is deter¬ 
mined by universal laws. Necessitarianism is opposed by 
phllosopners w'ho reject all necessity, reject non-logical ne¬ 
cessity or ronsider necessity 10 be a matter of cxpeci.FLlion■, a 
degree of episiemic commitment or a verbal feature, rather 
than as an objective property. This opposing view can be 
termed anti-necessitarianism. Another contrasting theory is 
contingeiitism. which holds that nature and mind are not. 
completely predetermined and that the world contains irre¬ 
ducible elements of the unpredictable. As necessitarianism is 
associated with determinism, coiiiingeiittsm is related to in- 
dererminism and accepts the existence of free will. 

d^eirce g?_va ihe name ^necessitarianism’ to the belief in 
the principle of universal lawfulness."—Rungc , Cuasaidy, 
1959,p. 23. 

Necessity 

Necessity is ascribed to a state which must occur or is 
always the same, irrespective of changing circumstances or of 
our interventions. Necessity is distingtiished from contingen¬ 
cy or possibility, which is ascribed to a stale that may or may 
not occur and that varies with circumsiancc.s. If necessitv is 
unconditional, it is absolute necessity, but if it is based on 
certain premise?:^, it is relative necessity. Logical necessity is 
ascribed to a statement or proposition which could no:, have 
been false and which is guaranteed to be true by the law's of 
logitr. In coiitrssi , a contingent statcnrerit is one who.se con¬ 
tradiction IS possible. Necessiry attached to a w'h:.:lc proposi 
lion (in tlie form ’*it is necessarily true that. . . ") is necessitv 
de. ditto > in caiiiraHr ro necessity de re, in which nt'ccssilv' 
b..longs tn an nbjecl. Necesiary knowledge i.s rnie unden all 
cirriiinttanceR and i., hence nnivcr.sal. Tradilionally. a neces¬ 
sary truth is though, in be analytical and to be known a pri¬ 
ori. although Kant introduced synthetic a prion judgements 
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find Thf.' notif>n of T.riiiisficndcn’l al necessity to L'haractecise 
jiidj^emcnts f^ivingf the conditions for the possihiiity of experf- 
enre. Krlpke introduced the notion of necessary a posUriori 
trulh, for truths concerning the essence, of a thing which are 
known through empirical inquiry. This is also called meta¬ 
physical necessity. Some philosophers hold that nature is 
governed by laws of natural necessity, but Hume argued that 
what appear to be necessary connections in the world are a.S 
social ions of ideas in mind and involve psychological necesst- 
ty, which is not objective necessity. 

“A thing is called necessary either in reference to its 
es:sence or its cause. For the existence of a thing necessarily 
foll<j’ws eiiher from the essence and definition of the thing it¬ 
self or from a given eificient cause.*" -Spinoza. Kthtrs^ 1, 
Prop ,Th 

Necessity, absolute 

For Leibniz, the contrast between absolute necessity 
and liypothetical necessity is liasic. Absolute necessity, also 
ealleft iogicfil. metaphysica! or mathematical necessity, is 
necessary m itself. It is the necessity possessed by a truth 
whose denial v.umld involve a coni radiction, as in the case of 
1 Ik' truths of arithmetic and geometry. Absolute necessity is 
universally and unconditiorialiy the case. The inith tif such 
necessity is the truth of reason. Hypotheiicai necessity, also 
caller] moral, consetjucntiai or physical necessity, is neces¬ 
sary, given that such ai’.d such antecedents occur. The t<'nn 
“hypothehcat tieccssiiy'' is derived from Aristotle’s Physics 
nodal 3 M. Ace nrding to Leibniz, rhe present state of ibo 
world is nc)t absolutely necessary, but is only hyfJOthcticaily 
riticcssai'v, :\][ law's of nature are only hy[)c:lhctical. for they 
depend tJii (old's will to creart- the best possibic ■vvorld. Thr^ 
fhsiincnon between absrdute and hypothetical ttecessivy is an 
atLeiiip! to avoid fSpiriozistic rigid determinism and tr: estab¬ 
lish the [jos.sibilify .if lrf:eciom of The: wilt ft also fjlriya an ilii- 
[jortanr rolo in Leibniz’s meTaphysics of po-ssible wnrid.s. For 
other philosophers, hypothetical necessity is also railed rela¬ 
tive necessity because it is relative to underlying premises. 

“There are nceessirie.,, w^hich ought to he admitted. For 
we must distinguish between an ab,solutc and a hypothetical 
neee.s.sity. Leibniz. Fifth f’tipcr to Clarke -1 Par.agraph '1. 


Necessity, hypothetical, see neee.sairv. absniurc 


Necessity, natural 

Also called physical ticcessiry. The necessary connection 
existing between di.stinci events in the natural world. This 
son of nece.s.siiy is not logical, for it i.s noi guaranteed by the 
taws of logic, but is based on the laws of nature. It exists, 
accordirrg to some philosophers, because objects arc endowed 
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wiih a force which compels. unJer certain circuinstance.s, the 
occurrence of such and isuch effects. Materialism generally 
holds that there is .such a natural necessity which sn^rvcs as 
the basis of induction and scientific kiiowledf^e. Bui ITume 
and his foilow'ers object to its existence, for no such force is 
nb.servable. For them, the necessity between matters of facts 
is psycholofrical, arising from the constant conjunction of 
states of a^ffairs of given kinds. 

‘‘Some necessity is it.sclf necessary! other nce'cssiiy is 
contingent. It moreover, feasible to think that logical ne¬ 
cessity is of the formal type, but that iiatura! or physical ne¬ 
cessity is of the latter. -Ch If. von Wright, Truth, Knond- 
and Modality, iy&4,p. 61). 
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Necessity, physical, another name for natural necessity 




Necessity, psychological 

A form of necessity first discussed by Hume. According 
to rationalists, logical necessity was the sole valid form of 
necessity and was confined to the sphere of ideas. Flume 
claimed that m (jur knowdedge of the natural w'orld, we con¬ 
nect one idea with another through the relations of rcsem 
bianco, contiguity and causality, '['here is a sort of necessary 
connection between the idea of a cause and rhe idea of tts ef¬ 
fect, [jiil that is not logical necessity, '’l’'hc causal relation is 
.simply a regulatory relation. This sort of necessity is 
broiighr about by the constant conjunction of the two irlcas in 
our minds. Hence it is subjective anti [>sychological rather 
than objectives anti logical. 

“Psychological necessity, in Hume’s view, marks some 
of our knowledge <if matter of fact. Waish, Reason and 
Rxpane nee, 1947, p. 4 4- 
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Necessity, relative, see neces.^hy, absolute 




Needs 

Anything required to lead a normal human life. It is 
wtdedy claimed that fundamental and universal needs for a ra¬ 
tional agent include the physical conditions for survival and 
freedom. Further, it is held that n central task of any gov 
ernment i> io arrange for the saLisfaction of the baste needs of 
Its members, either by itself or through non-governmcntal 
institutions. There arc various ocher kinds of human needs, 
some of which are culturally relative. Philosophers dispute 
the weight that .should he given to the claims of neiHs in con¬ 
sidering how to treat the members of society and how to dis- 
ri'ibuic resources. 1 hesc disputes are important in discu.ssirig 
jusiice and in determining the reiaiioii between equality and 
equity. 

‘‘f he thought we have now arrived at i.s that a per.son 
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tieeds X i a.b.soliJt.f^ly] if and only if* whatever morally and .so- 
cially aeeeptablc variauon it is (.economically* teehnoiogi 
rally, poluically* historically t etc. ) possible to envisage or 
cui'T-iTtg tvirhin the relevant rime-span, he will he harmed if 
he goes without X.’' Wiggins, Nt:eds, Vului’s. Trulh , 
1991 ,p, :o. 

Negation 

[from Latin: tt> say no ; As a logical term, 

negation is contrasted to affirmation and the positive and de¬ 
nies either a proposition as a whole or a predicate within a 
proposition, The standard sign of negariori is T, A proposi 
tion and itt« negation form a contradictiori < both cannot Ije 
true and the truth ol one implies the falsehood of the other, 
If a proposition is true, its negation must be false, and v/.cc 
veraa, A predicate and its negation are also contradictory. 
Negation is thus a truth-functional operator, so that we can 
know the. truth value of a proposition formed by an initial 
proposition and negation if we know the Truth value of the 
initial proposition. 

In Hegel’s philosophy, negation is mainiy a feature of 
concepts or tfLiiigs. Following Spinoza’s idea that all deicrmi- 
nation is negation, Hegel claimed that negation is also a way 
of determining what it negates and hence has a positive re¬ 
sult. 

‘■.Negation is no longer an abstract nothing, but as a de- 
teiminate being and somewhat, is only a form of such he 
ing ii IS as oiherness. ffegd , Logic, sect. 91. 

Negatinn of the negation 

Also called double negation. Tn formal logic, the nega¬ 
tion ol the negation of a proposition returns to rho original 
starting-point of the original and unnegated proposition. The 
negation of ‘This is red” is '‘this is not red”, but the negation 
of ‘This IS not red” once again becomes “this is red”. 

TTegd supposed tliHi a negation of the negation does not 
return to its original affirmative state, but reaches a higher 
degree of affirmation than the initial state and represents a 
greater development of the thing itself. Any finite affirmaiive 
contains its contrary or its negation and. according to Hegel, 
will develop into the latter. This is the first negation, the 
negation of the negation overcomes the opposition between 
the original alfirmation and iis negation. The negation of the 
negation wih itself be negated as the process of negation pro¬ 
ceeds. The process of ‘Tiffirmarion-uegation-negation of the 
negation” is equivalent to the process of ‘Thcsis-antiihesis- 
synthesi?”. h provides the architectonic of negcTs philoso¬ 
phy and IS omriipresenT m his system. In this process, the 
first stage is a simple or natural unity, the second stage is 
one of separatum; and the third stage, the negation of the 
negation, repairs the separation and restores unity on the 
higher ievcJ of a harmonious whole. Hegel also took this pat 
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rt'rvi of vf;lopnit?iit ro i-’h;ira(:r{'‘rise the process of cognition. 
J'he first stage of cogitition is abstract and corresponds to im- 
dersibinding; the second stage corresponds to negative rea¬ 
son* and the tiiird stage* the negation of the ncgatiots, corre¬ 
sponds to positive reason. 

I’hc negation oi the la^gation was later adopted to be¬ 
come a basic feature of dialectical materiaiism * especially by 
Engels in A?i!r-r>uhrinf^. He Lriainted that the negation of the 
negation is also a itiw of '"he nafural world and a law in the 
history of philosophy. (Vitics have questioned the alleged 
ubiquity of ^he dialectic pattern .and irs capacity to explain the 
development of coTi.sciousneii'S, nature* cognition or history. 
They question Hegel’s understanding of negation and* more 
generally, Logic* 

The secOTid ncgaiive* the negative of the negative, at 
which we havT: arrived, is this snblating of the contradic¬ 
tion.” Hegel n/ Logu - II. iii, .T 


Negative facts 

A negative faci is the nor.-exisiersce of a slate of affairs, 
tha! is ''something is not the ca.se*', in contra.^: to a positive 
fact, ihi: exisronce tj, a state of affairs, tfiat is '‘something is 


the cast . 'I htre hjis betn s debate aboitl the nature of tic,;a- 
tivo fuels. Ru.ssell betieve.s ifuit negatis'c facts exist and are 
repre.scutcd by negfitive propositions. Wittgenstein claims 
ihat ali eiemcntary propositions depict positive fticTs and that 
negative tacts, rather than really exusting, merely indicate 
that there 1 ? no such combination between objettis or things. 
Hence, ■v.-hftt corre.sponds to ti negative fact is a false elemen¬ 


tary proposition. 

-.liink vou will find that it is simpler to take, negative 
facts as laets, to as.siime that ‘Socrate.s is not alive’ is really 
an objective fact in the same sense in which ‘Socrates i.s 
btiman' is a fact. ” Russell , [jigic and Knowledgtr i f95fi.p. 
21 - 1 . 


Negative liberty 

The (.)xford philo,sopher lsai.ah Rerlin diatingnished be 
tween positive .and negative liberty. Positive liberty is the 
"liberty or freedom to", while negative, liberty is the "liberty 
or freedom from". Negative liberty is characterised hv an ab¬ 
sence of coercive force. Whth negative liberiy. one is proiect- 
cd from the coiistraliiTs of moral, legal, political and social 
reqLiiren'.eiiT.s. but such constraints seem needed to achieve 
any son of positive freedom. Hifferent poUttcai philosophies 
give differen- irriorities to these two kinds of freedom, with 
rrrnponents of each .seeing the rival conception as frirslrating 
its own notion of liberty, Ticrlin, himself, supports the liber- 
alism associated with negative liberty, while others from a 
Hegcliar. or idealist perspective emphasise positive liberty. 
1 he soundites.s of this distinction has been contested, hut 
rich debate has contributed much to contemporary disena- 
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Ne^r'-tivu rfji-pr.iTi-iibtiity 


siony of iibrrty. 

h{- fir^sT of rhest; of freedom or libeny Cl shall 

use both v/orris tn mean the same)* which (following much 
jirecedent) 1 shall erdl the ‘negative’ sense* is involved in the 
answer :o the question *What is tbe^ area whhin which the 
subject— a person nr group of persons —is or should be left tf> 
do or be -what he is able to do or fie, without interference by 
other persons. ’’--Berlin, E.ssays on Liberty, 1969, pp. 
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Negiitivc responsibility 

The responsibiliry for something wdiich is not caiiscd di¬ 
rectly by the agent but which the agent fails to prevent from 
haippenhig. The notion is derived from the distinction be¬ 
tween action and omission or between intervening and letting 
things take their own course. Moral agents must bear posi 
tjve rcsponsilhiity for their actions or intervetiings, but 
slrould they lu: responsibie for ihc.ir omissions or for letting 
things happeir? Il is a matter of dispute whether w’e can have 
negative responsibility. Utilitarianism claims that we should 
bring about the best consequences, and this implies that we 
all liave negative responsibility. Ifut its critics point out that 
by accepting this chum wt‘ wnuild have boundless responsibili¬ 
ties. 

“ _ I Jht' notion of negative responsibiliry: that if 1 am ev¬ 
er responsible for anything, then 1 must be just as much re¬ 
sponsible for things that T allow or fail to prevent, as 1 am 
for things that I myself, in the more everyday restricted 
Sf-nsc, bring about.”—Williams, in f/tf/itnnani.vni Lor 
Afj^ains:, 1973. p. 95. 

Negative theoJngy 

Also caljcd apophfiric theology, theism based on the 
method of the '"/'o nrgati-'a. It describes (iod by saying whar 
he is not . rather than what he is because as finite beings we 
cannot r(:cognisc (jod’s attribiiTes in any real and full sense 
and because (Tod is beyond what our language can positively 
describe, Negative theology claims that religious language is 
noncognitive and equivocal. The ultimate thing is beyond all 
human concepts , and so what is affirmed of it must also be 
denied. Hence, all predicates — not only the negative ones 
such as evil and false* but also the; positive ones such as good 
and true should be subtracted from God. Such a negation of. 
description Hoes not lead to scepticism or unbelief* but leads 
instead to the Truth that Ofid is beyond all such words. It is 
only hy removing frorri Cbod all the imperfections of his crea¬ 
tures that his transcendence and otherness can be safeguard¬ 
ed. Negative theology enables us to maintain the radical dis¬ 
tinction between (jod and his creatures, 'bhe Scriptures are 
full of puu-adnxical descriptions of God because they try to 
show something inexpressible which cannot he stated posi- 
tH'eiy. This type of theology is rooted in Platonic Thought a.s 
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Neg-KaRtLarnsni 


drivelopdd in Nf^o-|j[atoni^7m* Clt^mc^nt of Alexandria is 
rhoughi !<■) l>o ils founder 1 and its main proponents were the 
Jc'wish philosopher Moses Maimonides and the Gorman the¬ 
ologian Eckhart. 

“When the negative theology says that no conceptions 
ajjply ro Godt it is, in a perhaps still subtler way, making a 
comparable mistake. For where there are no definite common 
aspects there are no definite conirasts either. ■ Hartshorne, 
C nun 1 1 .'(■■ Syn th ffslu and Fhi[osoph ical Method ■, 19 7 0 , p, 1 3 9* 

\e(i-l)arwinEsni, see Darwinism 


Neo Hepelianism 

A1 rahed iVitish idealism. A T-Jegeiian school devel¬ 
oped in ihc latter part of the nineteenth century by the 
Rritish i)nilosot:hers F. H. Rradley, Bernard Hosanrj net. John 
Mc'l'aggart, ond the American philosopher Josiah Royce. 
rids school sought lo hiiild an idealistic rneraphysical system 
in which all internally connected particulars are absorbed into 
a single reality. It ignored the dialectical and historical di¬ 
mension of Hegers thought and instead emphasised the rela¬ 
tions between time and eternity, between matter and mind 
and between the many and the one. h claimed that ‘\vhat is" 
is the manifestation of spirit and in principle can be known by 
the human spirit. Subject and object are correlative because 
they art- both rooted in one ultimate spiritual principle* Neo- 
Hegel isnie^ln was a fcirm lit absolute idealism which opposed 
the rSriiish cmpiricai Tradition and dominated Ilritish philoso¬ 
phy for nearly half a century* The illtttrprelation of Hegel in 
the hnplish-speaking world has been greatly infiueneed hy 
this school. The analyLic philosophy of Russell and Moore 
grew o,;t of their criticisms of neo-Hegelianism. 

"ft is not altogether unreasonablt; to describe Rritish ide¬ 
alism. as IS often done, as a Neo-Hegelian niovcment. pro¬ 
vided at least that it Is understood that it wa-s a question of 
receiving stimulus from Hegel rather than of following him in 
the relation of pupil to master. ”—Coplestnn. A History of 
/Vu'/ato/ifiv .v-ol. vii. 1963. p- 150. 

Neo-Kantianism 

A philoscjphical movement prevailing in late niiietcerith 
and early twentieth century German philosophy, with a mot¬ 
to '^back TO Kant” from LiebmanN manifesto. Koni and the 
Kpigtmi. Precursors of the movement included H. von 
Helmholtz. I.iobman . A. Lange, E. Zeller and Kimo Fi.sch- 
cr, Conurton features of the movement vt'crc the repudiation 
of speculative naturalism and materialism, irrarinnalism, and 
the authority of natural science , and its emphasis on the cett- 
trtil sttttLis of Kant*s epiisteiiiology in philosophy. More loose¬ 
ly, Nco Kantianism comprised a variety of school.s which 
have tfifferent directions and wdiich debated with ,ine ,,tto,.h- 
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ri. Ainoiig ihesc, the Marburg and Heidelberg schools were 
the mosi influential. The logioo-methodological Marburg 
school emphasised Kant’s theoreliral philosophy, especially 
his idealism in relation to natural science. Its major represen- 
laiives were H. Cohen. P. Narorp and E. Cassirer, The axi¬ 
ological Heidelberg school, also called the Baden or South¬ 
east German school, was more interested in applying Kant’s 
transcendenial meLhod to specifying universal nihural value. 
Its major representatives were W. Windelband and H. Rick- 
ert. Outside these schools, A. Riehl’s realistic neo-Kantian¬ 
ism argued for the reality of Kant’s thing-irt-itself. In 
CrOttingen, L. Nelson developed a psychological neo-Kan¬ 
tianism, which holds that introspection plays a central role in 
fhscoviming a. principles. 

'“Neo-Karitians - . . announced that they had had enough 
of the airy metaphysical spetulations of the idealists and that 
it was lime TO return to the spirit of Kant himself, Cople- 
ston, /I Histff?-y nf Philosophy ^ voh vii, 196j,p.8, 

Neo-piatonism 

d'he philosophical tradition founded hy Plorinus, devel¬ 
oped through his disciple Porphyry, the Syrian School of 
lamblichus, the school of Athens, represented hy Plutarch. 
Prochis and Simplicius, and the Alexandrian school until the 
fall of Alexandria in 6-12. Plotinus’s Ennead,^ (edited hy Por¬ 
phyry) was the source of this iradirion, and Proclus’s EU- 
fnents oj I'hfitdogy was the systematic exposition of its doc¬ 
trines. Neo-platoiiisrn. which was the last philosophical sys¬ 
tem of ihe classical world, explained the origin of the world 
in terms of Phninus’ three hypostosf^s (the one, nous and the 
soul) and the process of emanation. Neo-platonism auempt- 
ed to reconcile the two supposedly incompatible systems of 
Plato and Aristotle, hy considering .Aristotle’s philosophy as 
an introduction to Plato’s higher wisdom. This atutude led 
many Neo pUtonists to commcni extensively on both Plato 
and Aristotle and thus coiittibutefl greatly To the history of 
philosophy. Neo-platonism advocated polytheism and mysti-- 
cism and had a favouralile attitude towards theology. Hence 
ii hecaiiit: the main opposition of early Christianity, which it. 
directly attacked. The school of Athens, whiiT was based on 
Plato’s academy, was closed hy the emperor Justinian in 5Z9 
precisely because of its conflict with Ghrisrianity. This event 
IS usually regarded as marking the end of Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phy. However- Neo-platonism exerted great influimcc upon 
the development of Christian philosophy hocausc it sought to 
explain i:ic world by appeal to one ultimate principle. Nco- 
Plaionism was revived in the Renaissance by Ficino in Flo¬ 
rence, and there was another resurgence by the Cambridge 
P'aionists in the seventeenth ccnttiry. 

\eo-p];nonlsm emphasised that aspect of Plato’s 
thought that stressed the transcendence of the One Cor the 
(Tood). and rhe way the One is beyond all categorical lan- 
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^uagc or thought.'’- Stiver, 7 A*? Fhiiosophy of Reli-giou? 

^ Ifi. 

Neo-Pragma! ism 

A postmodern versioit of pragmatjsm developed by the 
American philosopher Richard Rocty and drawing inspiration 
from authors such as Dewey, Heidegger, Sellars, Quine and 
Derrida, h repudiates the notion of universal truth, cpistc 
mofogical foundationalism, represenuitionalism and the no¬ 
tion of episiemic objectivity. It is a nominalist approach 
which denies that natural kinds and linguistic entities have 
sub sraniLve ontological implications. While traditional prag¬ 
matism focuses on experience, Rorty centres on language. 
Language is contingent on use, and meaning is produced by 
using words in familiar manners. The self is seen as a 'Ten 
1 ericss web of beliefs and desires”, and Rorty denies that the 
subject-matter of the human sciences can be studied in the 
same ways as we study the subject matter of the natural sci¬ 
ences. Nco-pragmaitsm, which focuses on social practice and 
political experimentation, claims that there is no objective 
and transcendental standpoint from which to pass judgement 
and that Truth must be relative to sftecific social contexts and 
practices. 

"The sense in which the new pragmulism differs frcim 
the old are, first, with regard to the shift from experience to 
language and, second, with regard to an acquired suspicion 
of *3cieniific method’ deriving from the historicising of science 
in the works of thinkers such as Thomas Kuhn and P. F. 
I'eyerahciTid. Hall, Riohuf-d Rony, 199-1.p. Ki'L 

N eo-Py t hago re nn i siti 

A philosophical and religious tendency that flourished 
from the- first century B C to the third century A D It regard¬ 
ed Pythagoras as the revcaler of religious truth, but it atUual- 
ly mixed early Pythagorean matt'rial, Plato’s doctriiies and 
ihc views of the Peripatetics and Stoicism. It stressed the ne¬ 
cessity of purification and represented the change of soul ac¬ 
cording to moral progress. It advocated abandoning all theo 
ret.icaJ research and living in union with both superior and in¬ 
ferior gods. It popularised the notion of moral retribution in 
a future life. Major proponents of neo-Pythagoreanism in¬ 
clude Figulus, Apollonius of Tyana and Philo of Alexandria. 
Neo-Pythagoranism deeply influenced Nco-platonism and ear 
ly Christianity. 

“tor the neo-Pythasorians. philosophy bra-.amp the iirt 
or curing, or a devotional guide. Men were no longer seeking 
m understand. ” -Sheen. Fkiltnaphy uf Reiigimi. lB,'')2.p. 
384. 

hien-realisni 

Also called new realism. .An .American philo.sophical 
movement of the early twentieth century which originated 
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wiili [i roiiiiiLon manifesto published m the Journal of Fh.ito!;- 
ophy entitiecl “A Projyr.jm and First Pbitforin of Six 

", Tile six philosoijhers v^ere Rtdph B^.rton Perry. 
Willirini P. Montaf^uc, Eh IA Holt, Walter Pitkin - Edward 
Sprinldjng and WaltCi Marvin. In 1912. they published a co- 
(iperativt- volume I he ht’-o Reaiism which gave the move¬ 
ment iis name. New realism rejected idealism - in particular 
that of Royee. It dalrned that idealism argues fallaciously 
from the premise that everyihing known is known to the con- 
eiusion that for ervery thing to be is to be knowm. It rejected 
th(T egocenijic predicament, which moves from our being at 
the centre of what we know to the claim that this plaT'ement 
■iffecrs 1 he nature (.if what we know. The nature of reality 
cannot be inferred iriereiy from ihe naiure of knowledge. The 
ernities which are the objeets of scientific studies are not ('Oil- 


ditioned by their being known, nkhoiigb they are presented 
TO coiisCLOusness and have cognitive relations. .Xs a vcrKicm of 
direct reaLism - neo-realisin emphasised a direct acquaintance 
wnh pnysical objects and claimed that what is known is indc- 
jiendent of the knowing relaiionH Reality is a datum, given 
independem 1 y of whatever idf'as may he formed about it. The 
jierccived ohiect is ideriiLcal in substance with a parr or aspect 
nf the physK'ru object. The movement was replacec.l by criti¬ 
cal rci-.lism as n result of its failure to pro\'idc a sai isfactory 
a.ccoum '.d evror. illusion, eb.iubt. hypothesis, and the 
progress of kr.fjw'ledge. Occasionally, the term new realism 
is also u.sed lo refer to the refutnation of idealism of Russell 
and Moore and to their attempt to establish a logtca.l mcThod 
by w'hielj legitimate conclusions can be derived from any bt.idy 
o] data. 


.\’eo-realism arose as a protest against Royct'an abso¬ 
lutism in particular, and idcali.sm in general, Werkrneis- 
tt:;r - A ili^iiory of JJiilrfSoph 'iL tj .1 Ide.a^i m /1^7!erh.7.i, 1949 - p. 
407. 


N eo - Seb ul ast i c ism 

Also called Neti-d homism, a. Roman Ckitholie philosoph¬ 
ical and theological niovenient of the nineteenth and twenti¬ 
eth centtiries. It is a revived of Thotntsm and seeks to demon- 
.stratc that medieval scholasticijtn . especially the philosophy 
of Thomas .Aquinas, is consisienr wdrh the development of 
modern science. 'I'he movement assumes r.hat .-Aquinas* doc¬ 
trines ear. }>e reappropriated to solve modern philosophical 
problems siitui a.s those arising from Cartesian dualism. Nco- 
fScholasticism attempts to bring .Aristotelian and I'hornistic 
metaplnwics irtto a modern intellectual setting in order lo deal 
with eonteinporary issues. In 1S79 Pope Leo Xill sent his 
letter Putrid to all btshojjs of the Cliurcii, making 

"IhomHs .Aquinas the leading Doctor of the Church, mid thus 
saiK'tionirig Thotnism as the authoritative and orthodox 
C.aiholic theology. It proposed to consider Thomistn as the 
excin.sivo response in (.atholic philosophy and theology to 
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Neur^th'f; ship 


tiLodern phiinsophical systems. This greatly itimtilati^d the 
development of Neo-Scholasticism. first in CathoHc educated 
circles and then for a wider public. Scholars produced inten¬ 
sive examinations and interprelations of Aquinas* works and 
established a variety of Thomtstic systems, There is not a 
unified set of doctrines in Neo-Thomism, because different 
philosophers have adopted different versions of Thomism. 
Some have even resisted the description Neo-Thonust, al¬ 
though Aquinas’ five ways for demonstrating God’s existence 
were regarded as vital for all Neo-Thotnist thinkers. The In¬ 
stitute Superieur de Philosophie at Louvain founded by Cardi¬ 
nal Mercier has been an influential centre for Neo-Thomism. 
The French philosopher Ktienne Gilson established an Insti 
tutc of Medieval Studies in d’oronio where the influential 
scholar Joseph CJwcns applied Thomism to reconstruct 
Aristotle’s metaphysics. Another important representative 
was Jacques Maritain, whose work has liad wide, public influ¬ 
ence. 

“Meo-Scholasticism, a new-realism once more, a doc¬ 
trine that refuses to fall in with the meihod foreshadowed by 
Descartes, or at least if it docs so tries hard to avoid its con¬ 
clusion, "—■(lilson , Th(' Sp?7-it oj Mfidiiival Philosophy', 
p. 229. 

Network theory of meaning, an alternative term for concep¬ 
tual ro]e thc<Jry 
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Neural network modelling, see connectionism 




Neurath’s ship 

.'\ metaphor invented by the Austrian sociologist and 
pbilosoplter i.Jtto Neuralh. Neuraih was a leading member of 
the Vienna Circle, but disagreed with the epistemological 
loundationalism of another important member, Rudolf Gar- 
nap. Carn,ap believed that there is a set of incorrigible proto¬ 
col statt^ment.s which directly report sense experience. All 
other valid complex statements are constructed out of the.se 
protocol statements. In cririci.sing this picture, Neurath com- 
patf^d our body of knowledge to a ship, and said* '^We are 
like sailors who have to rebuild their ship on the open sea, 
without ever being able to dismount it in dry-dock and recon- 
siruct it Lrotn the best componems”. Accordingly, knowl¬ 
edge i.s historically conditioned and is maintained if a suffi¬ 
cient range of its claims is acceptable at any given time. Nev- 
erlbcl . .iny pier.; of knowleclg.? cm Ije loplaced lo keep ihe 
whole pro;,-cl of knowledge going. Nothing can claim lo be 
i he foifodaLiori cl knowledge. This metaphor was adopted by 
Quine and is widely cited as a powerful image of anti-founda- 
lionalism. 

“7’]ie pnijosopber’s lask was well compared by Neiiratb 
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Nturo-philosophy 

TO ihfit of maniior T,vtio mu^-i rebuild bis ship on the open 
sea, ” Quine. From a Lo^^ical Point oj , 1 953 * p. 79, 

Neuro-philastiphy. see conneenonism 


Neustic ■ phrastic 

Different sentences mfiy have the same content but dif¬ 
ferent moods. For example t “^hut the door D’ and '‘Yon will 
shut the door”. The content of these two sentences — your 
shutting the door in the immediate future — is the same, but 
the sentences differ because one is a command and the other 
is a statement. In ike La?\gitage of Morals.-, R. M, Hare 
called the common content of such sentences the phrastic 
[from Greek: phru'-tein* literally what is said* to indicate or 
to show-] and called their different moods the neustic [from 
Greek: to nod, to assent]. With this distinction* he 

claims that phrastit^s allow imperatives to stand in logical re¬ 
lations. 

'T shall call the parr of th(r sentence that is common to 
both moods fyour shutting the door in the immediate future) 
the phiasric* and the part that is different m the case of com¬ 
mands and statements (yes or please), the neustic. ”■ Hare, 
Language oj Morals, 1 952 , p, 1 8, 
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Neutral monism 

A theory formulated hy the American Fragmatisr 

Willurm Jam cs and d eveloped by .American realism * bur pro¬ 
pounded independently hy the Austrian philosopher Frnsr 
Mach. In contrast both to idealistic monism (that mind is the 
real existent) and materialistic monism (that ma.tier is the re¬ 
al exisiciit ), the theory holds tha( both mental things and 
physical things are constructed out cd the same primary stuff 
which IS neither mental nor physical, but neutral between 
them. Both mind anti matter ar^^ logical functions of the same 
stuff, i hus there is i:o rea’ distinction betv/een mind and 
matter. Russell in one period accepted this view by claiming 
that the wculd is composed of neutral events. This position 
proposed a soliLiion to the mind-body problem, but there are 
difficulties with the neutral status of that which constitutes 
minds and boilics and with how' arrangements of what is neu¬ 
tral can issue in minds and bodies. If experiences are pro¬ 
posed as the neutral entities, it is not clear whether neutral 
monism clarities or obscures the nature of experience, 

” ‘Neutral monism’. , , i.s the theory that the things com 
nioiily regardefl as mental anfl the things commonly regarded 
as physical donT differ in resjjoci of any intrinsic property 
possessed by the om. set and not by the other, but differ only 
in respect o1 arrangement and context.” -RusselU 
Papers oj P,rrtra.nd RiissidP Vll ,p, 15, 
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New orsf'non 



New critiuiMii 

A i^chool of literfiry criricisrri cif^vclopeci by J. C. Ran- 
sotnei A- Tale, C. Brooks ^ among others, in the United 
States daring the 19,30s and 1910s, It rejected the historical 
tnetliod in litt^rary stufly which emphasised the influence of 
history upon literature. Instead it. suggested that a literary 
work Is not an historical object , but should lie treated merely 
as a text. It embraced tiie idea of art for art's sake and em¬ 
phasised the autonomy of art. The central Ta=k of literary 
criticism should be to focus on the literary devices present in 
a work, such as harmony, structure of discourse, imagery, 
figurative use of language and rhythm. Facts exterruil to the 
work itscll were claimed to be irrelevant to the appreciation 
or critici.sm of that work. The rnovement has affinities with 
Derrida’s more recent theory of deconstruction. 

"This doctrine tof the new critici.sm> holds that in try¬ 
ing to understand a work of art we cannot make use of facts 
external io the work itselt -facts of biography, convention 
and (perhaps) intention, (A,sey, ‘'The autonomy of arr’", 
in PhU(}s<jphy and the Art.s- (Royal Institute of Philosophy), 
1973,p, dG. 

New KngJand transeendenUlism, see transcendenralistn 


New organon 

\ he title of Francis Bacon’s major book and also a tech¬ 
nical term m his philosophy. The book, titled Novum (>r- 
in Latin , was pubUsKcd in i(;20. as the second part of 
a uncompleted project called the Ureat Instauration. The 
subtitle of Novum Orgnnum is “true directions concerning 
the interpretation of natureTt was intended as a guide to 
tile correct use of human understanding in the investigation 
of nature. The central idea is that we should interpret rather 
than anticipate nature. We can only know on the basis of 
what has been observed in fact or in thought. Hence, the 
traditional syllogistic deductive logic which starts from ab¬ 
stract notions and principles is not adequate. Bacon called his 
own logic new in order to disringiiish it from .Aristotle's 
in which syllogistic logic is systematically elaborat¬ 
ed. The correct logic should be irulnctivi:, although it is not 
the method of induction in genera! which he favours, but in¬ 
duction by dirnination. Wdiai, then, does Bacon mean by a 
new organon? lie claims that then: are three basic differences 
between toe old logic and his new logic. (1) While the old 
logic is anned at inventing arguments and overcoming an 
opponent’s argiitneni. the new logic aimed t<i discover the 
i.u-mcijjlcs of u a lure itself .■■iud lo command nature in action. 

' Lv ' V\ hih- The old logic focuses mainly on syllogism, new 


rciecTs it and claim.s that induction is ihe form of 
demonstration which upholds sense and mirrors nature. CD 
While in the old logic ilie starling point of inquiry is pnnei- 
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pit, ritw logic roquiret ilitit we start with a judgement about 
the informattoti obtained through the senses. 

“As for the legitimate form [of induction] 1 refer it to 
the new organon. ” "F. Bacon, 7'he Worka. 1905,p. 515. 

New realism, another name for neo-realism 


New riddle of induction 

A problem which has provoked heated debate about the 
nature of induction. Induction is normally characterised in 
terms of inference to the continuation of previously observed 
regularities on the assumption of the uniformity of nature. 
Bur Nelson (ioodman argued that this analysis itself depends 
on an unjustifiable assumption. Suppose that so lac ail ob¬ 
served emeTalds have been green. The classical analysis of in¬ 
duction will lead us to believe that future emeralds will he 
green. Bur suppose there is another predicate grue. such that 
X is grue if and only if it is green when observed i)efore time 
T (in the future) and blue thereafter. Given this, all our evi¬ 
dence for the hypothesis that emeralds are green equally sup¬ 
ports the hypothesis that emeralds are grue. "[’he evidence 
which we naturally take a.s confirming a given hypothesis al¬ 
ways confirms some contrary hypothesis to an equal degree. 
Th us corrcL't induction cannot he defined in terms of infer¬ 
ences to eveni s similar to those observed. There are no Ian- 
gu^ige-indcpendenl similarities in nature. Induction can only 
apply to projecttblo properties, but the paradox shows that it 
i.s unclear what these properties are. This new riddle of in¬ 
duction is also called Goodman’s paradox or the grue para¬ 
dox. 

“We have so far neither any answer nor any promising 
clue to an answer to the question what di.stinguishe.fl lawlike 
or confirmable hypolhese.s from accidental or non-con- 
firmahlc one.s r and what may ar first have seemed a minor 
technical difficulty has taken on the stature of a major olwra- 
cie to the development of a satisfactory theory of confirma¬ 
tion. It is this prohlem that 1 call the new riddle of induc¬ 
tion.''—Goodman,/VoA/ems uatf Pnjitcts, 1972,p. 386. 

^ewcolnb’s problem 

A paradox about choice formulated by the .American 
phy,sicist William Newcomb in the early :960s, and published 
by Robert Noaick in his paper “.Newcomb's problem and two 
principles of choice'' (1969). Suppose that a Supreme Being 
who ha.s a successful record of prediction offers you two box¬ 
es .A and B. You can choose to have either both boxes or the 
Box B alone. He puis a rhousantl pound.s in Box A . and puts 
either a millitm pound.s in B if he has predicted that you will 
choose B almip , or nothing if he ha.s predicated that you will 
choose both boxes. Now which alternative should you 
1 -Iioo.se:' One line of reasoning sugge.sts that you should trust 
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thf.' demonstr^^TfxJ precJit^tivo rfipacity of thr Supremt: Hoing 
and choose B alone ^ so you will end up rich. The other rea¬ 
soning suggests that you should take bothi for you can get at 
least one thousand pounds in this way* If you choose B alone 
and the Supreme Being has predicted that, you would take 
both boxes, you will end up with nothing. Both ways of rea¬ 
soning are sound, but they are inoompatible. If the Supreme 
Being's prediction were hased on the assumption of yoiir ra¬ 
tionality and one option were more rational than the other, 
you would know what to choose, but any attempi to predict 
your choice on the basis of rationality will not produce a de¬ 
terminate result. 

'’Nfi^wcomb's problem presents a conflict between domi¬ 
nance reasoning and expected utility reasoning, both of 
which seem to have great intuitive appeal, ”—Campbell and 
Snowdon f.eds. i) , I-^aracliij'ey, a f Kiitianuliiy u'tid , 

]985. p. y4. 

Nicod's eriterioTi 

A test of the relevance of evidence for confirmation put 
forward by the French philosopher Jean Nicod, saying that 
for a generalisation '*Ali .As are an instance A is B pro¬ 

vides confirming evidence; an instance A is not B disconfiruis 
ihe generalisation and justifies its rejeciion, and evidence of 
something which is neither A nor B is irrelevant, that is, it 
neither confirms nor disconfirms. This criterion is plausible 
in its own right, but when it is pui together wnth other prin¬ 
ciples of confirmation, “I-Tempel’s paradox'’ of confirmarion 
arises, 

‘‘Nicod^s criterion, ... states that '^>a. ipa' always con¬ 
firms. ‘ifa, —ipa’ always diseonfirms, while 9 a' and 

‘ — 9 a’ arc always irrelevant to, ‘of physical necessity 

all ^’s are 9 '^^' Swinburne, An Intruductioyi /o Confirma¬ 
tion 7’Acory, 1973,p. 152. 
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Nihilism 

[from Batin ; n/AfV, nothing] A theory which advocates 
that nothing ns believable and that no distinction is signifi¬ 
cant. Metaphysical nihilism claims that the world and human 
life do not have ihe value and meaning we suppose them to 
have. Epistemological ni hil ism holds that no knowledge is 
possible. Ethical nihilism supposes that there is no ground to 
justify any absolute moral value. Political nihilism suggests 
that any poliiical organisation must he corrupt, Nietzsche 
claimed thai he is a nihilist. But his nihilism holds that the 
world lacks value and meaning if value and meaning are con¬ 
ceived ill a traditional way. His nihilism is the devaluation of 
all valu tS ;ind pravidef; ?. motive to seek new value.,. 

“Ripiltl here Ls where the destiny of F.urope lies—in los¬ 
ing our fear of man we have also lost our love for him. our 
respeot for him, our hope in him ami even oiir will to be 
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mfin. The sight of man now makes us tired -what is rtihiUsm 
today if it is not that --Nietzsche, On tht: (7f:7i^aiogy of 
sect, 12. 




No ownership theory 

A theory which maintains that stares of consciousness do 
not belong to anything. although they may be causally de¬ 
pendent on the body in a contingent way. If something is 
owned, its ownership is logically transferable, but this is not 
the case with experience. Strawson ascribed tins theory to 
Wittgenstein at one period and r.o Schlick, and criticises it in 
his own discussion of persons. He accepts that the theory 
correctly claims that the unique role of a single body in one’s 
experience is not sufficient for ascribing experience to it. but 
argues that the theory itself is incoherent. For the experience 
or consciousness to be causally dependent on states of the 
body, it must be owned by something. We could noi refer to 
an independent particular experience. We refer to mental 
states by way of t.beir owners , and therefore experience must 
be owned. 

"The _ no-ownership J theorist cfnild maintain his posi¬ 
tion only by denying that we could ever refer to [larticular 
states tir experiences at a!h and his position is ridiculous, ” — 
Strawson. ln£^L^fidutJ./..<; ,p. 

Noble lie 

A falsehood uttered for the interest of the state, I’he 
term was introduced by Plato in Republic ll-t-o for a myth 
used to safeguard social harmony by persuading a population 
to accept class distinctions. According to the myth. God 
made human being.^ from the earth. For the rulers . be added 
gold to the cornposilion ; for the auxiliaries, he added silver; 
and for the farmers and other workers, he added iron and 
bronze. For this reason, rulers should enjoy the greatest 
prestige, The distinction is nor firmly fixed- for a golden 
child might be born of silver parent.s. It is the duty of the 
rulers to ensure that only a golden person can become a 
ruler. Plato believed that the myth can make the citizens 
happy with their current status and can thus promote social 
stability, thher Western political thinkers have accepted the 
legitimacy of political lies for the sake of public or party in¬ 
terest, and some theorists have examined related questions 
abom the role of iiiyili, ideology or false consciousness in po¬ 
litical lif[;. 

“Henv then. . .might we contrive one of those opportune 
falsehoods of which we were jnst now speaking- so as by one 
noble li(^ to persuade if possible the rulers rhemselves , but 
failing that the rest of the city. ” Plato. Repuhiic, 4]4(h 


Mvbic .aviiEc 

,.\ term introduced by J-J Rousseau, for human beings 
before me appearance t.f civilisation and government. In corl- 
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lo Mobb(.'t* vi^w time, iiitfii itl r.lit; Htate of nature arc sav¬ 
age, Rousseau claims that if they are savages, they iire noble 
savages. He held that human beings in the state of nature are 
free, pcareful, innocent, independent and happy. They are 
faithful to b uman nature and are free from the disease of our 
civilisation. Tt is the establishment of society that deforms 
human nature and makes humans subject to the conditions of 
domestic slavery. But it is argued that Rousseau held this 
View only in the early stage of his thought and that in general 
he did not think that men in the natural state arc capable of 
virtue and moral relationships. 

‘"Except possibly in the Discourse on the Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, written before his theories had been properly thought 
out, Rou.sscau was no believer in the ‘noble savage', though 
that expression is often wrongly associated with his 
name.”—Hail, Rousseau, 1973jp,76* 


Noema 

[from Greek - noema~ what is thought about! in contrast 
to a correlative term, fioesis, the act of thinking. Tht' terms 
are related to nous, reason | Husserl distinguished two as 
pects of mrcntinnal experience, the tnateri;*! and rhe formal. 
While the material aspect comprises the sensory stuffs pas¬ 
sively received hy consciousness, the formal aspect, or noe- 
S!S* bestows sense on the material stuffs and generates unity 
among multiplicity by means of it.s synthetic activities. This 
account is deeply influenced by Kant's discussion of apper¬ 
ception. Not^ma, in contrast, is what is unified and synthe¬ 
sised by activity. For Hii.sscrl, a major task for phe¬ 

nomenology is to reveal the nocUe-noe/natic structure of in¬ 
tentional experience. The interpretation of noemet is a diffi- 
cuir and has been subject to dispute. Generally, it is neither 
an object nor a part of an object, but is an entity correspond¬ 
ing to hregebs sense (in his distinction between sense and ref¬ 
erence). Noe,ma is a complex which includes every factor de¬ 
termining the meaning of noetU activity. It is the crucial no¬ 
tion for Husserl’s theory of intentionality, for he claims that 
noema', rather than objects, are directed by a mental act. 

■‘Corresponding at all points to the manifold data of the 
real noetic content, there is a variety of data displayable in 
really pure intuition, and is a correlative ‘nocmatic content', 
or briefly, ‘noema' terms which we shall henceforth he 
contintjally using. ” lIuKaerl, Ideas (tr. Kersten ) , 1982, 
sect. 88. 
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Noesh 

! (jreek; variously translated ns intellection, mtclligenci'- 
and understanding; It is cognate with the verb ?toein and its 
object f.v noelofj \ In a wider sense noesjs is thought, in con¬ 
trast to perception (Greek: aistkesis). In it.s narrow sense, 
Jioesis IS identified with mms (immediate or intuitive thinking) 
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and nonnaaiccl to duinuiii i. discursive thinking ). It is the 
thought which constitutes the being of the Unmoved Mover 
in Arisroi.le^s Meiaphysicr, and is pure intuitive apprehension 
in Nco-piaToiiism. In Plato’s alnaile of the Line, noesi}; is be¬ 
yond dianoray and while diauoia is concerned with mathemat¬ 
ical entities, rioesis is the highest state of the mind which rea¬ 
sons from Forms to Forms , reaches first principles, and then 
deduces Irom them. U is dialectical or j)hilosoph(cal reason, 
For Husserrs account, of noests ySee. fioema., 

“Life is defined in the case of animals by the power of 
perception , in that of man by the power of perception tir noe- 
sis. ' Ar isiotle , Wf.com/ii'hi'an R,thii:s<, .1170a16, 
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Nnmic necessity 

The regularity and uniformity exi.sting amongst contin¬ 
gent natural phenomena. .Spring follows winter" and “ke 
melts at a certain temperature” are statements that express 
empirical laws, I hey arc nor logically or mathcmsricaily nec¬ 
essary, but appear to he necessary in some sense, d'his sort 
of necessity is often called nomic or lawlike neec.ssity. Such :■>. 
neccs.sity reveals that things will ar lea.sl generally happen in 
that way or, in a stronger form, that they must happen in 
that way (m ihai i[ is inevitable that they will so happen. 
Lawlike necessity is often expressed in a hypothetical suppo¬ 
sition; if anything had the characteristics ci- --Cr.. then ii 
would hfivt the charaetenstic x. Different philosophers have 
offered various interpretations of this sort of necessity, 
linme denied its objectivity by claiming that it is nothing 
more than our habitual expectation. Among those who have 
admitted it, medieval thinkers considered it to be due to 
God’s force, while Kant suggested that it results from the 
inrposition of ovir categories of understanding upon e.xperi 
ence. 

"d'he ntmiic necessity- anything characterised by p q r 
would bt: characterised by x implies the factual universal 
that ‘everything that is p q r i.s actually xL "—Johnson, Log¬ 
ic, III. I ^61 ,p, 9. 

Natninu] definttion, see real definition 


\omiiial essence 

The di.stinction between real essence and nominal 
essence, drawri by Locke, roughly corresponds to the tradi- 
licinal metaphysical divrsiim betwten substance and i\uaLity or 
between essence and .appearance. A nfiriiinal e.ssence is the 
quality or qualities by which we recognise an item and which 
justifies on any given occasion applying the item's name to it. 
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For [.nrkc. Ii is rhs al')S[rFiCi iritfis f{ir which a general or sor- 
ttil nariRi stands. For example, according ro Its nominal 
essence golf] is a meial which is malleable, heavy and yellow, 
liecausc- gold has these properties* we can recognise, it as 
such and can apply the name gold " to it* thing^a real 
essence is its internal but unknown constitution. While the 
qualitic.s which constitute the nominal essence depend on t.hc 
rcaj esf^tnee* only the nominal essence serves to distinguish 
one thing trotn another. Traditional metaphysics emphasised 
real essences - bur Locke’s philosophy shifted the emphasis to 
iiomiijal essences, d’his distinction made essence qua un¬ 
known real essence superfluous, Berkeley and his followers 
iherelore rcjecuod the notion of real essence * and this leads to 
p h en o m e ua 11 s m. 

"..Real essence lis the real oonsiii ulion of its Ensenftihlc 
parts, OIL w'hich depend ail those properties of colour, 
weight , fusibility, fixedness, , which makes i; to hv. gold, 
or gives it a right to name, which is therefore its nominal 
essence, ” -Locke, An Conct^rning tiumari Undtu-- 

^■lauding- 111,111,18. 
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Nominalism 

I fron-j Latin: narufii^ name] The view' that the only fea- 
Ttiit' that jxarticijlars falling undm the same general term ha,.ve 
in common is that they are covered hy the same term. 
Hence, niiiversals arc only names rather than entities in their 
owm. right . although there arc universal elements in knowl¬ 
edge. NominaUsm is oppoiied to realism, according to which 
iiniver.saLs are real entities which are required to explain how 
general verms apply to different particulars, For nominalistii, 
langiiagf;. rfither ihan independent realiry, underlies per¬ 
ceived similarity* Kverything that exists i^ partictibir, and 
universal^ arc (.erms invented by the mind to talk about sitni- 
l.ariTies, Talk about properties and abstract entities is legiti¬ 
mate f>nly if it can be reduced to talk about particulars. Nom 
inalisin follows the spirit of Ockham’s raKor, that is by 
avoiding positing the existence of unnecessary entities. Nom¬ 
inalism is Aie traditional empiricist theory of universals, and 
Its major advocates include Ockham, Hobbes, Locke, Berke¬ 
ley, and in this century Carnap and Quine, although different 
philosophers in the tradition have different reasons for reject¬ 
ing nniversais and ways of eliminating them. Many philoso¬ 
phers are attracted to the ontological austerity of nominal¬ 
ism, but problems remain concerning how language, espe¬ 
cially predication, works on nominalist principles. 

'’Notnmalism maintains that universals are names only, 
corresponding to no reality. ■ Walsh, Rfaf;on and Kmywi- 
1^47 ,p. 99. 
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Noiiiologicu) dangler 

A lerrri iiurnciu^if^ci by Ftb^i in his 1958 articlf^ “The men¬ 
tal and the physical*', referring rn the law like relrirlnns which 
connect intersuhjcctively co!dfirmnble events with evf'nts that 
are in principle not ink-rsubjectively and! independently con¬ 
firmable, Tt means in particular the laws which relate non¬ 
physical conscious eteperiencc to their associated bram pro¬ 
cesses. We acoejK = be.se relailoits or laws but th<‘y cannot be 
accounted for in scieniific formulations, They are qniTC out¬ 
side normal scientific conceptions. that is?, they dangle from 
the rtomological nei of science. The identity theory of mind 
attempts to rule our these danglers. 

In his '960 paper '*Sensationy and brain processes.". 
Smart used this term for the physical entity that is supposed 
to dangle from the psychological law rather than to the psy¬ 
chophysical law itself. But he later reverted to Feigl's use, 
althougb he viewed such laws with great susptcion. 

“At best ft nomological dangler would merely subsume a 
lot ol As rhitt are associated with Bs under the generalbation 
All As are Bsh The reason for this is that the nomological 
danglers would be laws purporting to connect physical 
events, in. facT . neurophysiological ones, with allegedly non¬ 
physical ones, conscious experiences. ”—Smart, 
phy!;fcc[( and Moral, 1987,p, 215. 

i^omos 

i.a^v or convention, and used to refer to wriiten or cus- 
tornary laws and rules, custom, habits and conventions. Be¬ 
cause ail of these are men-made and can be changed nnd mod¬ 
ified by men. in f.jreek philosophy ntmtos js contrasted to 
phusis (nature). Democritus claims that such thtr^gs as 
colour and taste are conventions, while only atoms and the 
void are real (natural). In the fourth-fifth century BCl, 
philosophers disputed whether human nature or human 
morality is noinos or pkusis. The defenders of nomas, e. g, 
Prtjtagotas , uinist that human nature or morality is affected 
by the beliefs of different societies. Socrate.s, Plato and Aris¬ 
totle all attack thi.s relativism, and attempt to base buman 
niorality on objective grounds. 

“What is fine and what is just, the topics of inquiry m 
political science, differ and vary so much that they seem to 
rest on nomos only, not on nature. Aristotle, Nico- 
tftacheafi Ki flics , l09-1bl5 6. 


Noncognitivism 

Als.. called non-dcecripiivism, n type of meio ctf; 
theory which denies thfir wc can have moral knowiedgi-: by 
luilion. and tuso denies ihat ethical statements can he t 
strued as scientific statements, cronfirmable by ohservtitioi 
inductive reasoning. Tt claims that ethical tevni-s do not n 
to properties and that ethical judgements are not used to c 
cry what r.s the case and are neither true nor false. Thus 
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Xon-niOnOtomc logics 


IS nppost^fl to the many traditional ethical theories which hold 
that there is ethical knowledge and that normative ethical 
jtidpfcmc-ntf can he to be true tjr false. These rival theo 

ties are therefore termed cognitivism and include both natu¬ 
ralist and nonnaturalist varieties. 

The I'jositive thesis of noncognitivism is that in ethical 
thinking we should concentrate on the non-fact-stating func¬ 
tions of ethical expressjons. Exactly what these functions are 
is an issue dividing many forms of noncognitivism. For 
some, ethical expressions express attitude; for some, they 
issue commands; for some, they express exclamations; for 
some* they are prescriptions; and so on. The most influen¬ 
tial noncognitivc theories are emotivism* developed by 
Stevenson, and prescriptivism* developed by Hare, 

'*Noncognhivisrii; the job of ethical sentences is not to 
state facts. Brandt. Ethical Thaory., 1959 *p, 203. 

Nnn-cotisequentialism. see c onsequentialism 

Non-descriptivisin, see noncogniiivisTn * descriptivism 

Nnn-doxastic theory, see doxasric theory 
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Nim-monntonic logics 

Tn logic, an inference is monotonie if a conclusion C* 
which can bn; inferred validly from a set of premises, can also 




Non-Euclidean geometry 

We can informally render Euclid’s fifth ‘parallels" pos¬ 
tulate (or Axiom XI) as follows; ‘through a given point P 
not on a line E, there is one and only one line in the plane of 
P and I. that does not meet I/. This axiom turns our to he 
independent of the other axioms of Euclid. The exploration 
of the consequences of this fact led to the development of 
various non-Puclidean geometries. They develop systems in 
which iwo different denials of this postulate are used: 
Lobachcvskian geometry contains an infinite number of paral¬ 
lels through H; Reimannian geometry contains no parallels 
through P. Reimannian geometry has played a crucial role in 
the development of the General Theory of Rclarivitv, 

“If the parallel axiom is independent of the other axioms 
of Euclid* then a statement incompatible with the parallels 
axiom can be substituted for it without logically contradicting 
the other axioms. By trying different aiternaiives . new ax¬ 
iom .systems* called non-Luclidcan geometries, were 
created -Carnap* I'^hiloinphical P'oitndaf.ions of 
1 966* p, 1 30. 
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Mon iiL'-tur^il piopctty 

iiiff^rrt^d validly no mcitrf^r what further premises are added 
10 the tKtginally valid argument. It is non-monotonie if the 
addition of further infnrmatlon leads to a different eonclu- 
f?lori. Non-motioionie Iftgics» used in artifieia) intenigence re¬ 
search, explore logical systems in which monotonicity does 
not hold* 

“Non-monotonio inferences are inferences of the form: 
a-^ there is no reason to suppose Otherwise! so h. Priest, 
Hryond the lAmtts of Thought, 19&5? p. 48. 

Non-natural properly 

According to (i.E, Moore, ethical terms such as '^good’^ 
refer to ohjective proper(..es -which are the basis of truth-val¬ 
ues of ethical staiemenrs. However, tliese ethical properties 
are tioT iijitural , that is they are not observable or subject t.o 
sc lent i Sic ejtpi a nation. Instead ! hey can only be known 
through moral intuition. According to Moore, any afteiript 
to define ethu’al terms by appeal to natural terms comnuts. 
the naturalistic fallacy. Ifowever- critics deny the existence 
of such proper:ies or qualities, and claim that the appeal to a 
special kind ot intuition is not convincing, In addition, it is 
hard to say how non-natural moral properties could guitlc Our 
acLic.is. 

“d'he alleged concept of a nonnatutal property is not 
conuetied with experience, docs not function to guide expec 
taiicms, is not part of a thcorelicaJ system with consequences 
predicative of observation, in the way in which this true of 
the concepts of empirical science, -Brandt, Ethical Theory^ 
195b, p. 190. 

Nunnaturalism (ethical) 

in opposition to ethical naturalism, ethical non-natural¬ 
ism claims that ethical terms cannot be defined by appeal to 
natural terms. Ethical properties arc presented as non-natu¬ 
ral properties that arc not observable and not subject to sci 
entifie explanation, '[ here is a firm distinction between ought 
and IS, or between value and fact, so that ethical statements 
(.value starcinents or *‘otight^* staiemenrs) cannot be derived 
from statemems of facts. To attempt to do so is to commit 
the so called naturalistic fallacy. Distinct from non-cogni¬ 
tivism, non-naturalism argues that ethical statements have 
objective meaniiigs and truth-values because they refer to 
non-miTural ethical properties, hut they can only be known 
by intuition, rather than by observation or experimeni , as 
naturalism holds. In this century, the main proponent of 
non -naturalism is G. E* Moore. 

"d'hc most vulnerable point of nonnaturalist doctrine, 
however, is the epistemology, the theory of how we know or 
arc justified in believing ethical statements. Brandt, Ethi- 
ca I Eheftry • 1 9 S 9 , p , 1 8 3 , 
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Non-tuism 


Non-reflexive li see irrcflexive 




Nonsense 

Inspired by Kant’s description of reason’s inevitably 
failed attempt to extend beyond the limits of knowledge, 
Wittgenstein draws a demarcation between meaningful 
propositions and meaningless propositions. While meaningful 
propositions are bipolar, that is, either true or false, mean¬ 
ingless propositions are not bipolar and are hence nonsensi¬ 
cal. Such propositions are not obviously false or pointless, 
but simply lack sense. Most questions asked in philosophy 
and the propositions with which we attempt to answer them 
are nonsense (German Urtsinn) , and one cannot say that they 
are true or false. These propositions fail in their attempt to 
say something about the world, due to our failure to under¬ 
stand the logical syntax of language which is obscured by 
grammar. Nonsense can be divided into overt nonsense and 
covert nonsense, Oven nonsense can be seen intuitively to be 
nonsense, such as the question “Is the good more or less 
idcmical than rhe beautiful?”, but covert nonsense has to be 
discoverf.d by analysis. For Wittgenstein, the task of proper 
philosophy is to clarify good sense. What is nonsensical can¬ 
not be said, but can be shown. Tn this sense, even his own 
theory nf logical syntax is nonsensical, for it tries to .say 
what can only be shown. In the Vienna Circle, all statements 
which are not capable of scientific treatment or are not verifi¬ 
able are nonsense, and ^nonsense” accordingly becomes a la¬ 
bel for metaphysical statements. Nonsense should be distin¬ 
guished from what is senseless. 

'Tt will therefore only be in language that the limit can 
he shown, and what lies on the other side of the limit will 
simply be nonsense. ” —Wittgenstein, Tractatus, preface. 

Non-teleological ethics, see consc quentialistn 


Non-tuism 

A term coined by the economist Wicks teed in The Cum- 

Senile nf Political Economy and Selected Papers and Re- 
ine'ojs on Economic 'I'heory (1933), originally referring to the 
specific character of economic relations. Non-tuists are not 
interested in the interests of ihosc with whom they interact. 
This sort of motivation is neither egoistic nor altruistic. 
Some, philosophers extend this term to the moral area lo offer 
a rationale for morality, suggesting that people arc neither 
egoists nor altruists. We need moral constraints, hut morali¬ 
ty is merely a device rather than a fundamental concern for 
others. 

‘"The market requires only that persons be conceived as 
not taking an intere.^st in the interests of those with whom 
they exchanjge. Thi.s is Wicks teed N requirement of non- 
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^^>rlnative 

From nornii which nicfins stfindarci or rule anrJ ir is asso- 
ciatod wiih evaluation. A thf^ory is normaTlv^; if it involves 
norm -fjrescription and is descriprive if ir simply describes the 
farts blit does not prescribe what one ought to do. Normative 
ethics is I he subject of inquiring a hour the principles or rules 
of correct moral behaviour and is contrasted to meta-erhics, 
which analyses the meaning and logical relations of evaluative 
terms, 1 o define a normative term in terms of non-moral 
properties is called by Moore the definisi fallacy. Sociologists 
as well as moral philosophers have pictures our lives as gov 
erned by complex hierarchies of norms, 

“Th caries that prescribe standards are normative, " 
(ilymour. Ihinkiug Through ^ 1992.p, 110. 
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Normative egoism » see egoism, ethical 


Notation 

The abbreviation for a notatinnal system or notational 
scheme, which consists of certam characters or symb<hs. No- 
I'Uion IS the mark of identific"itia:i di.slinguishing one type of 
art from another and determining whether two works belong 
to 1 lie same form of art. It also di;tt'rmines whether two per¬ 
formances are [lu- instances of the same work or whether dif¬ 
ferent Inscriptions are copies of the same score. Notation in¬ 
dicates the constiitjtivc properties of a work and disnnguiahes 
them from its contingent properties. Fstahlishing this dis- 
iinction generally relies on boundaries drawn in the ari- 
Tceedent practice.s. Some forms of art, such as music, have 
traditional siotstion, while other, like painting, do not. For 
other forms ol an. like dance, artempis to proviile a noiation 
have lacked uual success. Since notation is a system of char¬ 
acters. it should be syntactically disjoint so that all marks he- 
lenging to the same character are interchangeable whihoui 
syntactic effects. 7r should also be finitely differentiated, 
that is say, by using the notation we can tell whether or 
not two marks belong to the same character. Moreover, a 
notation should also be semantically unambiguous, ao that, 
for example, performances of different work.s cannot conform 
lo the same score. 

“In sum. the properties retjuireti of a nofational system 
s;e itnarnhiguiTy and syntactic: and seniantic tiisiitinlness and 
differentiation. These are in nr. sense merciy recon.mended 
for a .rood and useful notation but are features that distin 
guish nntational systems good or bad from iion-notarional 
systems.”- -Nel.son Goodman, Langnugr nf An- 1968 . 1 ), 
l;-.6. 
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Nothingness 


NotHtional scheme* sec notfition 


Not-being 

Thiit whieh 15 Parmcnide;^ claimed that nai-bemg 

can be neither spoken nor thought* for everything that can 
he spoken or thought is being. He also believed that 
Heraclitus’s position that everything is always in change 
amounts in saying that a thing is both being and not-bcing* 
and this is an account which can only lead rn opinion rather 
than truth. Plato argues that Forms or ideas are truly beings 
and that the sensible world as appearance is both being and 
not-being. According to Plato’s analysis in the Sophis'f, not- 
iieing is neither absolutely nothing nor a kind of thing. In¬ 
stead It is the absence of being, and is ‘'other than” or “bemg 
different from” a positive determination or being. In Ploti¬ 
nus, “not being” refers to matter, whidi is at ihe bottom of 
the hierarchy of reality, and is identified with pure passivity, 
evil and darkness. Modern discussion tends to follow Plato 
and characterise not--l>eing as a negative event, w'hich is ex¬ 
pressed by negative propositions. Ifut there has been tiebate 
concerning how to avoid a commitment to non-exisrents 
through negative propositions. If not-being is a negative 
property, then we must find a way to distinguish negative 
properiies from positive propcriies. Non-being is generally 
taken to be identical with nothingness. 

“When w'-e speaks of ‘not being*, it seems tlmt wc do 
not means something contrary to what exists but only some¬ 
thing rhat is different. Plato, Z57b, 

Nothingness 

Also called negation, not-being, or nihilation. Nothing 
is an abbreviated form of “ nor-anything^*. The nature of 
negation has been a difficult puzzle from the Pre-Socratic 
philosophers. Through nominalisation, negation seems 1o 
become an entity, “tbe not ’, and rhe ontological status of 
nothing becomes a problem, fbirmenides claimed that not-be¬ 
ing is unsayable, Plato suggested that not-being exists and 
means other-than-being”. Aristotle believed char not-being 
is wdiar lacks any and every property. The dispute continued 
through medieval philosophy, which tried to connect noth- 
ingness, privation and evil. At rhe beginning of his Logic t 
Hegel proposed a dialectic of Reing and Nothingness. 

In contemporary philosophy, there are two finite differ¬ 
ent usages. Heidegger took “nothingness” CG ernian; da.^ 
Licht.f'j (is a referring expression, denoting a special kind of 
suhjecr matter- We can experience norhingne.ss, that is the 
experience that human existence has no ground and is mean- 
ingles.s, This experience is revealed in anxiety and culminates 
in the c-xperintnee of dentil, S^irtie distinguished between be¬ 
ing-for-ns elf and being-in-insHf. The former G conscious be 
irg-, ('spiri.iJly human beiriR. .'.nd the Utter is the bcin^ nf 
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Noumtciorj 
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thing? in the wnrld rh^it are causally dftterntiilcd. ConsciouS- 
jiess as bcinj^-for-iiself is tiireciefl upon some object, but is 
also aware of itself as conscious of some object. Hence it pre¬ 
sents fi vacancy or gap between itseH and its objects by wdtich 
c'onsciousjtess detaches itself from the rest of the world or 
being-in-[Tscit and identifies itself by reference to the things 
which are niher than itself. For Sartref this gap is precisely 
what nothingness is. as an awareness of he-is-not-what-hc-is 
or he-is-wbat-he-is-not. Hence, nothingness is the separa¬ 
tion bettveen itself and its object and is an implicit awareness 
of not-being-rhe-object. Sartre holds that this separation is 
the source of human freedom by causing human beings to 
choose wdrai they will be rather than simply being. Con¬ 
sciousness is negation in nself because it cannot exist without 
a separmioii from its object. Human being, as the agent of 
consciousness, is the oniy being that can bring nothingness 
into the world. It takes a different view of being-in-the- 
world a.nd modifies it. The. awareness of nothingness results 
jn feeling anguish, and an escape from anguish leads one to 
fall into bad faith. The conception of nothingness lies at the 
foundation of Sartre's Bt'big and Nothingne^^. 

On the other hand, Chinirtp rejects Heidegger's use rif 
“nothing" as typical metaphysicnl nonsense. Nothing does 
not refer to anything, but simply marks the absence of an ex¬ 
pected existent. For (larnap. lleideggerN tju^siion about 
nothing IS a violation of logical syntax. It is generally held in 
anaiyiie philosophy (hat nothingness is a p-seudo-objecr which 
is invoked O) fill the gap produced by insisting that every 
mental state is inrentional in form. In modern logic , ‘'noth¬ 
ing" is interpreted in terms of quantifierd sentences rather 
than as a designator of an object. 

Wc perceived then that Nothingness can be conceived 
neither outside of being, nor as n complementary, abstract 
notion, nor as an infinite milieu where being i.s suspended. 
Nothingness must be given at the bean of Being, m order for 
us to be able to apprehend that particular type of realities 
which we have called -Sartre. Bi'ing and Noth- 

(rr, Barnes). IfJS?, p. 22. 
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:\oumenon 

I from (ireek; nothin ^ to think, hence the thing thought 
or the intelligible thing ;plural:nowA thing as intelligi¬ 
ble fihjec'. or ultimate reality, in contrast to a phenomenon, 
which is a thing as it afjpears or is sensed. This ancient dis¬ 
tinction ’was carefully explored in Plato's theory of ideas, But 
the term mmmenon is especially associated with Kant. Tn his 
philosophy, natimenor} is mainly used in a negative sense, as 
something which is beyond the hmits of sensibility, intuition 
or cxpcrunce. that is beyond the world of appearance. 
Hei'ii-e. a noitmemm is an unknown thing, employed to show 
ihc limits of possible knowledge, which 13 postulated by pure 
reason as a starring point for all scientific inquiries. Kant 
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Null i:iass 


3 


hifld tha: such a po.^i:ulaiion is necessary as a condiiioii of a 
human fretalom, Also, if we attribin.e objcctivEry to the 
}n>i(rf]t'}ion , vue proceed from a logical form wirhoui content to 
an object necessarily existing in itself as an object of positive 
knowledge, For Kant < this is a tlialervicfil errev ■Adhch htadls 
inevitably lo the errors of tra*tlitional metaphysics. Noum^^non 
is sometimes used interchangeably wdth thlrig-in-nself, al¬ 
though each has its own emphasis. 

'*Tb tr concept of a noumenon thal is * of a thing which iS 
not to be thought as object of the- senses bin as a ihing in it¬ 
self. solely through a pure understanding -is not in any way 
contradictory. -Kant, Critique, of Pure Rea-^-ony 13310. 

fCreek: inieUect in generad or in some aspect _ Anaxago 
ras took to be a cosmic force separating elements from 
the primitive mixture and setting up the order of the world. 
Although not satisfied with rhe detailed ex[)lanation given by 
Anaxagoras. -Socrates was inspired by this account. In his 
simile of ihe line. Pi am look to be the highes: level of 

intellect. Tn contrast to diunora (discursive reasoning) which 
is concerned with mathemaiical reality and proceeds from hy 
poiheses to a conclusion, ?ious is concerned with Forois and 
proceeds from liyi>otbeses to the first principle from which 
everything else is deduced, .Aristotle used nour, iji various 
senses: M) general rational thought and undersTanding 
which is not distinguished from diunoia} (2) intuitive reason¬ 
ing whicji gras|>s the first principles of demonstrative sci¬ 
ences, principles which are necessary and admit cjf no ii.uth<-r 
justifications (d) practical /johs which grasps the relevan! 
features of partieuhtr cases, and is yn element of ijraelieat 
reason; ^-1) aciive reason, which immediately grasps pure 
forms and is an eternal, divine intellect altogetlier separable 
from body, an account which conflicts with Aristotle’s other 
views about soul, 

*‘iW rnher kind of thought except nous is ntorc accurate 
than -scientifi-c knowledge,”—.Aristotle, Posterior ■-''Xfialytus. i 

If) Ob 8. 


Nuclear deterrence, see deterrence 


Null class 

A class or set of which nothing is a member- Tt is tijften 
-svmbo!ii:ed hy Jpf and i? also called the null sei or emptv 
class. This is the smallest set possible-, l^ogically, since .set.s 
are disiiogiushed from one another by their member.s, only 
one nml-class is possiljitn Shree wm tend to think of a set or 
elas.s as a rteap, thi: exisrence of the null class seems puz¬ 
zling, hut if we think of classes rnore abstractly the puzzle 
disapiHuirs, 

‘‘Om- of these concerns the null-class, i. e. the class 
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oi Qo members. T wliich difficult to dc^il with on r-i 
purely e\tension?il basis* ”~ 'Russell, I^tgic and Knozaii^dg^ ^ 

1 95l5,p, 2iii7* 

Nulta poena sine tege 

Ll.arin; no punisbmcnt without law making it so] A 
principle that retpiires any dcTerminadon of oflence to be iiis- 
tificd by appeal to clearly defined and preannounced laws. 
The. j^rounds for Imposing punishment on wrongdoers cannot 
be a discretionary matter, lull must br according lo ex¬ 
pressed or expressible legal forms. Statutes must be clear in 
what they enjoin and forbid, so that the citizens have clear 
knowledge about bow they should behave. An associate prin¬ 
ciple IS nalUnn crimen dne lege CLarin- no crime without law 
making it so). 

poena Sin*- tege. is 'be battlecry (and translated 
with strict accurarvt let U5 nor. forget, it means ‘No punish¬ 
ment without a statute’'N. MacCornaick, //. L. A. 
Han. ISfi; .p. 132. 

Nuliuw crimen sine lege 

ILaltn, no crime without law making ii so i principle 
that conduct does not constitute a crime unless it has previ¬ 
ously been declared to be criminal by the law. .■'\nyihing that 
i& noi forbidden within a certain normative rule or system is 
permitted within that rule or system. "Whatever is not pro¬ 
hibited is thereby ipso Jacto permitted. It is a rule about 
people’s freedom to act, which is also called the principle of 
legality. If a judge creates new offences in order to punish 
morally objectionable or harmful acts, he violates this princi¬ 
ple. The principle is associated with the rule null a poena sine 
lege (Latin; no punisliment without law making it so). 

'*A nullitrn crimen Isme lege~\ rule permitting all not-for 
bidden arts and forbearances may or may not occur within a 
given rmrmative order. ■* von Wright, Norm and Aclion. 
1 963.p. 37. 


Number 


Philosophical issues arisi- -twer the ontologit'al status ol 
numbers. The Greek Pythagoreans discovered relmionship> 
of ratio and proportion among natural numbers and (W'en con 
sidered number to he the first principle which deiertnines tht 
structure of the world. The tendency of contemporary phi¬ 
losophy ol mathematics to identify numbers wirh sets has lee 
to the. revival of Platonism in mathematics. The traditional 


position holds that numbers are used to answer questions of 
the form "How many XT are there?” and, hence, that a 
number is a property ascriln'd to an object or group of ob¬ 
jects. This view was rejected by Frege who argued that a 
riLtiibcr statement ascribes a property to cc.utccpts rather than 
!0 obfpm.^, Hcttcf: a number is a second-level predicate rather 
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Ntiriiinous 


rlian a lirst W-.vfA predicate. On this btisis, Frege inferred 
that existf-nce, like numher* is a property of concepts rather 
than of objects, 

*'Th(: content of a ^^-tatemeni of number is an assertion 
about a concept, ”—Frege * T'h.e F<)uncla.ti(/n of Arititmt'.lic ^ 

Sec. 54. 

^u]l11in(>us 

[from i.atin: namin, a spirit inhabiting a natural object 
or phenomenon, filling it with a sense of divtne presence ] A 
term introclnceH by the German philosopher of religion 
Radoii O rto. Otto claimed that the term holy is both in 

a religious and an ethical sense and suggested that we need a 
terrn simply for the part of the meaning of holy which is dis¬ 
tinct from absolute rnoral goodness. He put forward the nu¬ 
minous as term to designate the awe-inspiring and overpow’ 
or mg object of human religious experience, The numinous 
has been understood as a distinguishing feature of religion* 
Ail hough the experience of the nviminoms ia meant to charac¬ 
terise religion in isolation from moral sense, it is a matter of 
dispute whether a distinction between the numinous and oth¬ 
er aspects of the holy is tenable* In a related secular stuise, 
the numinous appeals to the high emotions or aesthetic 
sc rise, 

‘'For this purpose 1 adopt a word coined from the Latin 
iiumen, Gmen has given us 'ominous’, and there is no rea¬ 
son why from numen wm should not similarly form a wonl 
'numinous’. ” Ot.to. The Idea of l.ke HMy. 1950,p. 7. 
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Obiter dictum , ratio decidendi 


Object 

.(jernaaii: (def^eyistajid_ A generic term for whfiLever m 
the bearer of a proper name ^ or whatever can be referred lo 
or designated, approximately identical with '"thing*'. Objects 
can be distinguished from their properties and relations and 
also from subjects. Physical objects are real, but there are 
also unreal objects such as phantoms or images. Unlike 
physical objects, abstract objects are not spatiotcniporah In¬ 
tentional objects are objects of mental states, like desire or 
hope, and need not exist. Objects are often recognised in on¬ 
tology as the most basic entities, although some roceriT argu¬ 
ments have rejected the priority of objects in favour of 
events. 

For Wittgenstein objects are the constituents of states of 
affairs nr atomic facts, and ihus form the substance of the 
world. Every object contains in ns nature all the possibilities 
of combining with other objects. In themselves, objects are 
simple and unchanging. What changes is the combination or 
separation of objects (the complex objects). In this way ob¬ 
jects are related to the atoms of ancient atomism. Objects are 
correlated to the simple names which constitute propositions. 
The simple iiemes are diReovered through logical analysis and 
are the terminus of such analysis. 

name moans an object. The object is its me.tning. — 
Wittgenstein. 'Vraitatus, 3.203. 

Object language 

Kusscll developed the- notion of a hierarchy of lan¬ 
guages. Th<? language of the lowest order, in which .symbol 
and vocabulary arc not determined hy the logical conditions, 
is called the ohjert language or primary language. This i.s the 
language wnth which wc talk about exria-lingtii.sric things and 
objecTs, It applies object-words and studying h involves the 
relation between sentences and non-lingiiisuc occurrcnce.s. 
Any given ordinary language is an object language. It i.s so 
Ciilled. in contrast to higher order languages which deal not 
with objects, hut with the lower order languages. Tarski 
takes the notion of an object language and contrasts it virith 
metalanguage, in which we talk about an object language. 

*'1 call this the *ohjcct language', or rhe 'primary 
language’. In ihis language, every word 'denotes' or 
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Objective patTiculars 


‘nrie^ms’' a .>c:i5ible object or of such objects? arnl when 
used alore . asseris the stnisible presence of the object, or of 
one of tilt- sei of objects, which ii denenes or means. " Ktis- 
st'il. /1rj hii^ifirv into and I'ruth ^ 1940-p. 20, 

Object sentence, see pseudo-otijcct sentence 


Object wordi; 

Object words imiicat(‘ the presence of what they mean 
through Liidicatiiig something that one can point to. such as 
cat 1 France”, and so on. Tn contrast, syntax words arc 
words such as "or”. “noi.”t “than”, “hut”, which do not in¬ 
dicate anything one can poini to, but can only be defined ver- 
baJiy in n-rms of other syntax words. 

‘'Stmie words denote objects, others express characteris¬ 
tics of our belief arriiiide; the former are objeci-words. the 
latter syntax words. ” —RnssclK Human Knozidedgi': 19-18, 
p. 521, 


Objective knowledge 

PoppLrrbs lerm for linguistically formuhited theories 
which form the constitueriTs of his "'World 3”. Knowhxlge in 
this sense is man-made but transcends its origins and has v;j.r 
ions propernes and relationships independent of any subjeerhs 
awareness of the™. In Popper^s view, ii contrasts with sub¬ 
jective knowledge, whitdi is a dispositional expcciation or an¬ 
ticipation of relevant impending events and is a kind of adap¬ 
tation to [he environment. The study of subjective knowl¬ 
edge belongs to psyt^hology. Popper claimed that this d is tine 
lion between objective and subjective knowledge is ignored in 
traditional ej>isTemology, Traditional cpisiernohigy views 
knowledge fis justified true belied or as perception, and hence 
iiniiis knowledge to the utterances or expressions of the 
knowing subjcci.. This is the source of many difficuiiies in 
traditional epistemology, especially its just.ificationism. 

The iraditional theone.s ol knowledge (from Platons 
1 lo Wittgenstein’s Cfirtairtty) fail to ntake a 

clear distmcrion between objective and subjective 
knowledge. ” Popper, The Philosophy of Karl Popper (ed, 
Schil[p>, ] 974 -p. 1028. 

Objective particulars 

Strawson’s term for particulans which are not the pri 
vare occurrences or states or conditions of oneself or anyone 
el.se, but rather are the actual or possible public objects of 
experience or states of consciousnttss. d''hese particulars are 
reidenrifiahle in speaker-hearer identification. Objective par- 
ticuLrsi whiclt Strawson also calls public particulars, con- 
trasT to private part.iculars, that is sensations, mental events 
or sense-data in general. 

“1 shah henceforth use the phrase, "objective 
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particulars’ as an abbre.viatirui of the entire phrase, ^particu¬ 
lars distinguished by the thinker, etc. *”—Strawson, Indi- 
'induaLf. < 1959 ,p. 61. 

Objcctivisim 

The contrast between objectivism and suhjcetlvi&m is a 
central and recurring feature of philosophy. Objectivisr theo¬ 
ries claim that truth and falsity are determined by externaJ 
objects and their relations independent of our minds, while 
subjectivist theories claim that truth and faisity are relative 
TO ottr minds. The contrast between these two positions is 
presented differently in different areas of philosophy. CJbjec- 
tiviftt metaphysics claims that the external world exists with¬ 
out regard to our rninds* while subjectivist metaphysics 
claims that the world exists only insofar as it exists for us. 
Objectivist epistemology holds that the source and validity of 
knowledge are derived from exrcrrtal objects, while subjec¬ 
tivist epistemology claims that the source and validity of 
knowledge are derived primarily from our sensibility and our 
ability TO form conceptions. Roth naturalist and anti -natural¬ 
ist varieties of objectivist ethics suggest that ethical proper¬ 
ties and values exist independent of our belief and desires* 
while subjccrivbt ethics proposes that ethical judgements 
cannot be judged true or false according to an objective stan¬ 
dard. but arc rather the expression of our emotions or feel¬ 
ings. Objectivist aesthetics holds that aesthetic properties are 
inherent in things, while subjectivist aesthetics claims that 
they are projected by us upon the objects. Subjectivism is as 
sociated with anti-rcahsm and ideaJi&m, w'bile objeciivism is 
associated with realism. However, objectivism is not identi-- 
cal with materialism, for it can be held in either materialist 
or idealist form, 

; I ]he objectivism of the natural sciences tries to view 
them [social complexes.: from the outside i it treats social 
phenomena not as something of which the human mind is a 
part and the principles of whose organisation we can recon¬ 
struct from the familifir parts, but as if they were objects di¬ 
rectly perceived by us as a whole. ” -fdayek, in CrNeiU, 
of Individualism, and Collectivism, 1973.p. 14. 

Objectivity 

Belonging to objects and not to ourselves as subjects; al¬ 
so, beliefs or perceptions which are not limited or distorted 
by the bias or partiality. (Objectivity can be contrasted with 
subjectivity and with a lack of objectivity. We can be objec¬ 
tive in determining beliefs, and our judgements themselves 
can be objective. In spite of the dangers, we often use our 
MSsessment. of the pcr.soii judging to guide our determination 
of ihe objectivity of the judgement. A commitment to ohjec- 
tlviiy is a general mark of inrelleetual integrity, according to 
which one respects the virtue of truth and seeks valid and un¬ 
biased theories , explanations and judgements, A theory or 
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judgemti:)* is objet^tive if it corresponds to external facts or 
can be deterniinecl in lie true or false by rational means. 
Somelmies ihese two senses are related because a theory can 
be rationally judged because it conforms to facts, but more 
often a theory is abstract and idealised and docs not corre¬ 
spond directly nr sensibly to any facts, in this case, a theory 
is regarded as objective if it is can tie justified rationally, with 
agreement available or expected from all reasonable persons. 
The primary task of a theory should be to explain the sort of 
objectivity which is possible for it snd to state the conditions 
which would justify its rational acceptance. Moreover, a 
sound account of rationality is required to enable us to 
achieve the objectivity of theories and judgements through 
overcoming partiality, arbitrariness, relativity and bias and 
to assess the objeetiviry of people. Because persona] and so¬ 
cial intention and prejudice arc indispensably involved in 
many fields- the possibility of objectivity in history and 
ethics, for example, has been an issue of dispute. 

‘'We might expiain the objectivity of a judgement that p 
as follows. There exists knowledge k such that everyone 
with this knowledge agree-s that p is true (and expects that 
anyone eUe with this knowledge would agree that p is true 
and would have this very same expectation), while there is 
no fiu-ther knowledge which, when added to k, undercuts the 
agreement that p. R. Nozick. Philosophical Pr.plana- 
fmn.t, 1961 ,p. 71^6. 

ObjectuaJ quantifier 

Quine distinguishes two mterpretarions of the quantifi¬ 
er , the obiectuai quantifier and the substitutional quantifier. 
He, along with Davidson, endorses the objcci.ual quantifier 
interpretation, Ficcording to >vhich one should interpret a 
quaniifier in Terms of the values of the variables and the ob¬ 
jects over which the variables range. For example, (.x)Fx is 
interpreted as “For all objects x in t.hc domain D, Fx Ac¬ 
cording to the substitutional quantifier interpretation one 
should interpret a quantifier by appealing to subst.ituends 
rather than values of the variables, that is, the expresskms 
that can be substituted for the variables. On this view. Cx) 
Fx is interpreted ro be “All substitution instances of F. . , are 
true”. These two interpretations involve some different con¬ 
sequences. For example, the substitutional interpretation of 
the quatuifter says that the truth of quantified formulae can 
be directly defined by the truth of their substituted atomic 
formulae, but this is not admiited by the objectual iriTcrprc- 
tation. 

The Q-quantiflers art cailed 'ohjectuaF. The reason is 
that whether or not a quantification is rruc upon an interpre¬ 
tation depends on bow things are with the objects in the do¬ 
main of interpretation.’* Saiusbury, Logical Form^ 1991, 
p. 197. 
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I trrjiTL L;ir'm a}■'(■■, 'o bind one to somci hnip;.: (ieTii.ii' 

ally, someihing we fire refinirerl to do arising from some oir- 
tnirnstaiiia-, siioh as bavin]^ signed a coni.raci or baviiig made a 
pi'omise. FAiiy is also sonietbing we are required Tt) do. hut 
generally because of some soeial or other rnie that we occu¬ 
py. In Kant’s ethics, an obligation is the general dependence 
ttf the bunian will tipon the moral law', while duty is the nc 
cessity of acting front obligation* Obllgatiott informs not only 
duly hi;l also rights. Many philosofjhers * however, use obli¬ 
gation and duty inierchaTigi'al)|y a.s a determination of w'hai 
ought ici l>e done. 

"'1 he connexion between duties and the demands of oth 
ers comes out clearly m the fact that we use llte worti 
‘ohligatitm’ as a synonym for "duty*.'’ Notvell-Smkh. 
Fjhu ,v, 1 hr. ■;. p. 21'a). 

Obli^arione^ 

La-in ; the conditions uridtm which the panics to a dis¬ 
pute agree to proceed | A form of dispute lion adopted in me¬ 
dieval universities frfun the early thirteenth century, It in- 
vedved respondent and an opponcau. The opponein. was 
oldiged to make the respondent concede or deny his iniiia: 
proposu ions. On the basis of A ns 1 otic’s discussion of form 
c;l tJfrbaO' in I opicfi atid I'k: Sophistic iCif-^iich/s^ medieval logi 
(dans engaged in various studies concerning the rules of ohli- 
pt.r.f.iotn'.'. Normally, the rules were cha ractcrisetl in ttnans c>f 
the teal 11 re of constructive colltit(^' factual reasoning. 

" nhligatioues are obligations assumed by a party to a 
disputation, t.ir conditions within wTich .such a discuss ion 
must he conducted. Kneale and Kneale. Thf> Dci'fFrtpment 
oj Ltypic . 1 2M. 

Ohfiqut intentinn, see direct intention 


Observation language 

Many jihiInsophe.rs divide the language of each hranch of 
the sciences into observation langustge and theoretical lan¬ 
guage. OhservLition language ts directly related to sense im¬ 
pressions and can he analysed in the standard empirical way. 
it i.s characterised hy olcscrvahiliry, explicit definability and 
cxien.sionaliiy. Theoretical language, on the other liand , is 
nor dirCL'tiy rtdated to sense experience, but talk.s alxmt un 
observable properties ami evt-nts (e. g. atoms, eleerrons > 
which are also called theoretical con.sLruets or hypothetical 
constructs. '] he terms an observation language employs are 
called ubservaiiunal terms, and those employed hy theoreti¬ 
cal language are called iheorctical terms. One major issue in 
I he meiliodoiogy of science is about 1 he relationship between 
the fwo kinds of languages. Should theoretical language fie 
translated and replaced hy ob.servation language? Hovv ran it 
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be cto:ie? How can we know that Thnorctic;il is 

:ne?iuiii^bJ'.■' What is t)ic ontological stains ol an item to 
wliieh f! rhei.n'ctical expression refers'/ Various discussions 
iiavc taken place about these Issiites. lScc also double language 
iiiotfel, Oaig’s Thctn'cm. Ramsey sentence, correspondence 

I'Ll 1(‘S . 

’*Tlie observation language uses terms designating ob¬ 
servable [properties and relations for I lie description of e^b 
■^ervable things or events. ■ C’arnap, in Minnt^soLx Sludn^s of 

rht' Phiitr,of:>hy i\f Si-i€nce , 1 t 1 95 6 i p. bxS. 
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Observation sentence 

Obst ‘rvatifin sentences are a subset of ciccasion sen 
Oinces. An occasion sentence is a rt^porr about observation, 
^ense-ciata or siimulations. hut its acceptance rtdics on the 
circmnsi ances ol its iincrance. If ai! ot'casion senterita' is as- 
senrcid t d or dissented from consistently in response to the 
^lanie siimulatioii, it is an observation sentence, Tlitr verdict 
'">1 its truth and falsity depends only on [iresent sensory slim- 
ulaiiori. although certain stored information which is implied 
m the expression of the sentenct: itself is imtvirably relevant 
!n iletftrmining whether it is true. Hence, an observation sen¬ 
tence is not private, but must be acceptable by the speech 
rommijiiity. -Ml speakers of a language give the same vcTchct 
when given ihc same concurrent stimutaTion. Observation 
sentences corrcrspond to the protocol sentences of logical pos¬ 
itivism. which offered an influential accoum of the founda¬ 
tions of empirical knowt<:dge. Oitics deny that protocol sen¬ 
tences are the basis of empirical knowledge, eiiher because 
they the possibility of being true or false or because em- 
pinca. knowledge does not need foundations, 

A sentence ... ir. an obsejt vatioii sentence if all verdicts 
on it dc[)end on present sensory stimulation and on no siort'd 
informaritjn beyond what goes into understanding the sen¬ 
tence. ' Quine, Ofitolof^ircil RelaO-.'ity and Other /Attav.v. 
A)69,p. 77. 


Obtitrvatinn term 

Eiriipiricisl pViilosophy of science has commonly divides 
the language of science into theoretical language, concerning 
i.intibscfval)h“ entities, properties and relations, and observa 
tion language, coturerning items, like sense impressions, 
which arc churned to be observable, although '‘observation” 
in this sense covers perception, sensation and even iritro.spec- 
t!on. (hiservation terms are employed in this observalion hm 
giiage to refer tt? observable items. Itacli obsfirvation term 
has an explicit and determinate extension and can he dis¬ 
played in a Jrniited model. According to proponents of this 
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vifw, observation tcrtn.s are- icarned mostly by osionsion, 
with their meaning reinforced by the presence of their ob¬ 
jects, with any questions of context or definition irrelevant rn 
tindersiaricling them. Observation terms are widely applied to 
publicly observnble bodies as well as to private sensory 
slates. Observation lernis can be directly analysed empirical¬ 
ly, In contrast lo observation terms ^ theoretical terms are 
employed by theoretical 1^mguage to refer to unobservable or 
iheoretical entities and their features. Philosophers of science 
disajjn^e whether ah theoretical terms can he eliminated fronj 
a theory, that is, whether they can be translated into or re¬ 
placed by observation terms. Some philosophers claim that 
the disnnetion between observation terms and theoretical 
terms cannot be mamtsme.d because ah terms are theory- 
laden. 

“Til rirgard to an observational term it is possible, under 
suitable circumstances, to decide by means of direct observa¬ 
tion whether the term docs or does nol apply to a given situa¬ 
tion. " -Hempol, in Afinneso^a Studies in the. Philosophy of 
l^dem-e^ vol. H , iy5K. p. 42. 


Obversinn 

In traditional logic, an inimediate inference which de¬ 
rives a conclusion from another proposition by negating its 
predicate term and changing its quality either from affirma¬ 
tive to negative or from negative to affirmative. The conclu¬ 
sion, called the obverse, is a logical equivalent of the 
premise, called the obvertend. Ail four forms of proposition 
in traditional logic can be validly obversedt “All s are p" is 
obversed into *'No s are non-p”; “No s are p” into “All s are 
non-p ; Some s are p^’ into '*Some s arc not non-pand 
Some s are nol p^’ into “Some s are non-p”. 

“Obversion is a process of immediate tnfeicnce in which 
the inferred proposLtkiu Cot obverse), while retaining the 
original subject, has for its predicp.tc the contradictory of the 
predicate of the original proposition (or obvertend). 
Keynes, formal Logir, 1928,p, 1,')3. 


Occasion sentence 

Quine s term, for sentences whose meanings arc relativ 
to their context and which contain indexical words, for ex 
ample, It is snowing” or “It is Thur.sday”. They arc true oi 
some occasions of utterance, and false on others. Whethe 
such a sentence is acceptable depends on the background. Wi 
should only assent to these sentences when it is indeed snow 
ing or Thursday. The .sentence ‘T( is snowing” is more ob 
servational than "It is Thursday”, Observation sentences an 
a subset of occasion sentences. H all speakers assent to ai 
occasion sentence in response to the same stimulations, rhei 
tt vs an observation sentence. Occasion sentences are direct!] 
connected wuh sensory stimulaTions and are contrasted U 
^^tanding sentences which are not relative to context am 
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which have as-sent always and all the time, Slaiidiiij^ sen¬ 
tences arc either analytic or statements of a common- sense 
truism T lor example, 'hSn{.-?w is white”, 

“We must concentrate on occasion seriTcnces, These, as 
opposed to -Standing sentences, are sentences whose truth 
value changes from occasion to occasion, so that a fresh ver¬ 
dict has to be promoted each rime. ”—Quine, Tht'ories and 
Thntg^^, 198l,p.2;j. 

Occasionalism 

A doctrine developed by Descartes’ disciple Malehranche 
as a solution to the Cartesian mind-body problem, lie 
claimed that the two completely distinct substances, cogi- 
tan^ and pxtenfiu, can causally interact with each other be¬ 
cause of the miraculous intervention of God. (jod regtjfaies 
the world so that our volitions are followed by bodily move¬ 
ments. and conversely that certain patterns of bodily move¬ 
ments give rise to appropriate emotions and sensations in the 
mind. The so-called natural ttauses are actually octmsions on 
which (jOcI acts to produce the effects which usually accompa¬ 
ny the natural causes* 'I’here is no real causation in the finite 
created world , no real efficacy of finite catises, Only an infi¬ 
nite sLihsiance can be a genuine cause of anything at all. C3c- 
rasionalism maintained mechanical explanation by groundirsg 
It outside the limits of physics proper. This provirlcd a new 
metaphysical framework. This theory was criticised by its 
contemporary critic Leibniz who replaced it with his own the¬ 
ory of pre-established harmony. 

"The occasionalists were a group of 17th century 
philosophers who maintained that human volitions never real¬ 
ly cause bodily movcmetirs but are only the occasions for di¬ 
vine mu-rvemiori in the physical wmrkh Pap. Klementi of 
A n a iyl. ,cal h ,losop hy, 19 4 9 . p, 2 7 7. 

Ockham’s razor 

A mtuhodtlogical principle In theory construction associ¬ 
ated with the medieval philfxsopher William of Ockham, al¬ 
though Aristotle suggested it in his criticism of Plato’s theory 
ot ideas. The principle states that one should not posit the 
existence of more entities than arc absolutely necewsary for 
ack-quaic philosophical explanation. Accordingly, if two or 
more Theories have the same explanatory force, the one 
which makes use of the fewest assumptions and explanatory 
principles should he chosen - other things being equal. Com¬ 
mon formulations of this principle are “Entities are not to be 
multiplied beyond necessity” or ''Plurality is never to he 
posited without need” (Latin; Kntia non suni: inultlpUcanda 
prutar ra'ci’sstiate "). But this is the invention of the seven- 
icenth century rather than Ockham’s own formulation, 
w'hich wFis “It is pointless to do with more what can be done 
with fewer”* Sim[)liciry is the spirit of this principle. The 
term Ockham’s razor was introduced by Sir William Hamil- 
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ton, wnf> icif nt [fit'ir.l n. ^ith the ?fo-c^illed i'jriin,'i[jle of 
ny; lift! lire i]t.'Vftr works hy more complex instrnmenl? rhari 
X:re neecs.'fir y. Or.kftani’s rfLitor is also callod the principle of 
^■iriiplitiiTy or i he princi[ilc of economy, and has wide applica¬ 
tion in metaphysical tic hat ns. 

f .h'It ham’s razor etmnsch us against an unnecessary 
luxuriance ol princL[ihis or laws or staicments tif exis- 
Unce," Snumt , M.iotiyo' Mf-tuphys/iul uud Moral 1987, p. 
88 . 

Oedipus etimplex 

)n f^reeti my til, Utidipus, acting according to liia des¬ 
tiny, killed his father and married his moiVier, Freud tdairned 
that in itie mental life of a male child there is drsire for hts 
mother as a sexual ohjoct and hatred for his father a^ a rival, 
ffe [‘alls tills pattern the "Oedipus Oomplcx*’and claims that 
it is a central factor in the child’s experience of his relations 
to his parents and in his later sf'xuat development. Hecausc 
the Oedipus (hntiph-x can lead to later neuroses, Freud 
sotigl'ir acre.ss to the leelings , images and relations eharacrcr- 
isirig the complex in dealing \vith later problems. The com¬ 
plex Itself prrseijJs a fundarneni al lension between sexual 
tlrive and the submission to the parental authoriry, li is also 
idaimed to be a source of religion ^ society, morals and arts. 
In girls, the complex i.s allegedly manifested is a wdsh to fake 
tlie mother’s place. Moving beyond the complex in a child is 
meant to aiiow acceptance of the value of one’s parents. The 
dtssolutto)! ot the complex in society provides defence of an 
rhoriry. 

"In the very earliest years ol chtldhood (approxirnatedy 
bf'tw'cen the ages of two and five) n convergence of the sexual 
irupidse^ orciirs of which, in the case of boys, the object is 
tlte mother. 1 his choice of an ohject, in conjunction with a 
correspmiding auiuidc of rivalry and hostility tow'ard^ the fa¬ 
ther, provides the content of what is known as the (Jedipus 
(.;.mip]ex, which is of the greatest itnportatiee in determining 
the final shape of his erotic life. Freud, Standard Ediuon 
i)J thr PAycholop^ical of Sigrnuud Frr.itd^ 

vtd, 1 8.p. 2 15. 

Offence, SCT h?. rm 


Oligarchy 

’.from (Irccki ottgos, lew or small I Utcrally. rule hy 
till-; few. her lor Pla(.o a ,^iate ruled by the rich, mriyhe he- 
cause the rich an; ihe few orosl likely to dominate a stale. In 
the Ry'puhlii , oligarchy la ihe .second siage In the degenera- 
rion of ll'.c Ideal .State, the lir.sr stage hetng titnacracy or rule 
Ity The .spirited rather than the rational element. Oligarchy i.s 
dominated by the appetite for natney-making, and the unity 
of the .state is fragile berause of conflict between tbc poor and 
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the rieh. Pi^railel to this islaie . the oligarchic man al^o lacki^ 
111 tern a. oarmony. He dominaTcd by the desire for money* 
and his reason and sihriis are forced to work only in the iii- 
leresis of mojtey. Olij^orchy is more unjust ami more miser¬ 
able than rlmucracy and will further degenera;tc into democra¬ 
cy and tyranny. 

"(Jjigarchy is of neccsslTv not one city hut two, one of 
the poor arid the other of the rich * living in the same place 
and alv.ays plotting against each other* "--Plato, Re.puhiu:. 
3 3 I d. 


Omnipotence 

I from Latin; all ^ potens- powerful_ One of the 

chief divine attributes* By being all powerful, God has infi¬ 
nite or maximal power and is the ruler of everything. The 
notion of an all powerful being has given rise to many logical 
impossibilities j called the paradoxes of omnipotence. Can 
God create a rock so large that he cannot move it? If he. can¬ 
not, he is not omnipotent because there are limits on wimt he 
can create. If he can. he ts not omnipotent, because there arc 
lintits on what he can move* Other (|uestion& leading to para¬ 
dox include "Can God’s deny Cjod’s essence?”. '^Can (jod 
lie? L ban (Tod stn?’h Some philosophers try t.o redefine the 
notion of nmaipotence in order to avoid such proLlems. A 
deeper philosophical problem emerges from combining divine 
omnipotence, omniscience and goodness. How are the claims 
that (.rod is all powerful, aJl knowing and perfectly good 
compatible with the existenc(- of evil? None of the many re- 
sponst s to tnis question, such as the chdra that evil is due to 
the fall of tnc first rt:an or the claim that God permits evil as 
a means of purifying the sou: , has won general approval , bin 
belief m (.iod is ofien enhanced rather than diminished 
through experience of evil in the world. 

"Theisis have often wished to claim that God is omnipo¬ 
tent, that is, literally, can do anything*”—R. Swinburne, 
rkf of I'heiam^ 1977,p. 1^9. 


Omniscience 

I from Latiii; all — scienst present participle of 

.’.’cjrc, to know] Gne of the chief divine attributes, according 
to which (rod is all knowing or has unlimited knowledge. 
This attribute gives rise to the paradox of God’s omni 
science, a perennial problem concerning freedom of the will. 
This paradox has two versions* The first concerns CiodVs om¬ 


niscience and human fn^edom. If every future thing happens 
exaetiy as (lod knows it wdlL happen, how is there room for 
omrian freedom of the will? This version of rhe paradox has 
:ecl imdo^opners ro examine wdiether God’s foreknowledge of 
a future hutiian act implies that the human agent lacks con¬ 
trol over The act or is noi responsible for it. Another version 
of the paradox concerns God’s omniscience and his ciwn free 
will, It every: hin>j- o.ctmrs according to complete divine fore 
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On 

knowlfet.lgt', how ran God rxerrise his own frte willv Another 
problem eoneerniri^ [.he scope of divine foreknow[edfj^^ arises 
if God is held to Kavo nn sensory organa and to exist outside 
time. It is diffieuh to understand how God in these circum¬ 
stances could have knowledge of material and tt'mporal 
things. 

"'1 raditi'onaUy, fliod is said to be omniscient, to know all 
things." 'Kh Swinburne ,77!e Cn/icrencf? oy T’Ae; s/rt . !977,p. 
162. 

On. ( ireek ! the partici[)le of being 


One 

[Greek: /i^n } Many Greek philosophers argued that 
ih eir tirst principles, no matter whether they are one or 
matiy, must he ar one with themselves and form a tiriify. 
.Al'istotle (lisciissod various meanings of the term one in rV/o/u- 
p/iysiiS, hook 5. Things might ho called one because of acci¬ 
dental features or hy their owm nature. Of things that are 
called one m terms of their nature, they might be continu¬ 
ous, have the same suh&Lraium, have the same genus or 
share the same definition. Things can also be one m number, 
in species or m genus. Plotinus called his absolute transcen¬ 
dent firsr principle the One, and idc.mtfied it with the Good 
or (lOd. It is tlie power behind everything, the source of the 
Divine Mind and Souls (Forms'), although the Gne itself is 
neither Mind nor SouK It is beyond being, for if it is a be¬ 
ing, it must be describablc by a predicate, and that would in¬ 
volve duality and compromise its unity* Therefore, the One 
can only be understood negatively and G beyond the reach of 
our thought or language. It ts the simple object of imuiiivc 
know'ledge. Piotinus" One is based on the Good in Plmo’s Rf- 
puhlir. and prepared ihe wmy for ihc development of negative 
theology. 

■‘EvLirywbeTf. the one is indivisible either in rju'iiitity or 
in kind. " - A t[stot 1 e , Metaphytics , 1 016fi2,T 


One over manv 
+ 

W<; Hpply one preditrain to many diffortmt things. 
How C 80 rhey he reltitcd in thi,s way? Aocordiiig to Plato, a 
nommoti description suggests that there is a common intrinsic 
feanirc oi nature shared by these different things which de¬ 
termine.* their teai exi.stence. This common nature is one and 
the .sanie and stands over many particular things. This is 
Plato s one over many principle”. He called the one common 
nature Form or Idea and deeStired that ideas arc objects inde¬ 
pendent of our minds arid that each of the many particulars 
imitates or participates in their Idea. ]dea,s fire ohjects of 
knowledge, while particulars arc objects of opinion. The 
central aim of Plato'., Theory of ldea.s i.s to argue for this 
principle and to deal with various difficulties arising from it. 
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Onto logical argument 


Thest difficuhifts have beuome rhe problem ol the reltition be- 
rweeti universals and panicLilars, The discussion of this 
problem forms one of the chief Issues in Western meta¬ 
physics, although it is closely linked to logical questions 
about meaning and predication, The one over many problem 
is also railed the one-many problemt but this latter expres¬ 
sion is (ilso used to ask whether the substance of the world is 
one or many ii] the debate between monism and pluralism. 

‘"Those who say that the Forms exist, in one respect arc 
right, in giving the Forms ser^arate existence, if they arc 
,substances; hut in another respect, they arc not right, be¬ 
cause they say the one over many is a Form, ”—Aristotle, 
M^taphxsks . ] 04Ob28-30, 

One-manv problem, ace one over many 


Oiitict»-nntologicaJ dffitinction 

}^eidegger''s distinction, concerning two levels of analy¬ 
sis of Dasi^in, The onl.ic level is contterned with the concrete, 
specific and local matter of Daseirj^ i, e. the factual matter 
open to observFition, which Heidegger calls existentielK The 
ontological level is, on the other hand, concerned with rhe 
deep structure that underlies and instantialises ihc ontical or 
e-r.i.stenticll matter and provides a phenomenological descrip¬ 
tion. Phis det;p structure is called by Heidegger 
Dd^em has three main n.rtstentiait^.^ t i. e. existcntiality, fac- 
tidty and fallingness. The problems of traditional meta¬ 
physics confuse these two levels by taking Being as entity. 
Heidegger’s own fundamental ontology is both ontical, that 
ts the analysis of ibc actual existence of Ddne'tn, anrl ontologi¬ 
cal, that is the analysis of the general conditions of possibili¬ 
ty for existence. This is because Dasiin itself is both ontical 
(as an entity) . and ontological (the only entity that can ask 
the question of Being). In these terms, his thought contrasts 
with HusserFs phenomenology, which brackets the phe¬ 
nomenon, 

“By indicating Dase.irCs ontico-ontological priority in this 
provisional manner, we have grounded our demonstration 
that the question of Being is ontico-ontologically distinc¬ 
tive. ’—Heidegger, Bemg d7}d Time (tr. Macquarrte and 
Robinson). 1962,pp. 34-5, 

Ontological argument 

One of the most celebrated arguments attempting to 
prove the exisience of (rod. It was first formulated in the 
eleventh century by Anselm of Canterbury in Frosiogimu 
The arguincnr asstimes that God is a being thari ■which noth¬ 
ing greater can be conceived. H he is tbus^ God must exist in 
our understanding. But if he exists in the understanding only 
and docs nor exist in reality, a being which is greater than 
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God ror-xfivablc, nanioly a. being which exiPis both in our 
(H'id erst ending and its reality, BvJi ’^int'c n is a premise of the 
fiT-giimerit vhai (hid is a hf'ing than which nothing greater can 
be conceived N if is contradiciory and logically impossible for 
ns to (’(.'nceive a being which is greater tbnn God. Therefore- 
God must exist nor only in the understanding, but also in re 

?llil V. 


(Tauniio, a eon temporary of Anselm f and later figures 
such as Descartes sought to reject the ontological argument 
by asserting inat similar arguments could prove the existence 
of absurd things, such as the greatest possible isiand. 
-■■\nscLm replied that in talking about a thing so great that 
nothing greater could be conceived, he was making a logical 
point about greatness rather thsn a factual point about differ 
eni kinds of ihings. 

Kanl prt)posed the most important objection to the onto¬ 
logical argument with bis claim that existence is not a predi 
cate. His view is a majem to[)ic of discussion in contemporary 
philosophical lOgic. 

Few philosophers are convinced by the ontological argu¬ 
ment . but many find it difficult to overcorne. Today there are 
both opp-onents and defenders of the argumeni , mid many 
new versions have been elaborated, with some relying on re¬ 
cent developments in modal logic. The American phiLosopher 
A. Plaiiiiuga argues in this v/ay. h is possible for ihere to be 
■1 being that has maximal greamess. Therefore, a possible 
being ir: some world in has maximal greatness. A being has 
maximal greatness in a given world only if it has maximal ex 
I'.cdlcnce in every world, A being has maximal excellence in a 
given world only if it has omniscience, omnipotenee. and 
moral perfection in that wmrld. If a being has maximal exccl- 


ience in every world, it has maximal excellence in this world. 
If a being has maxinnii excellence in this world, then it has 
omniscience, omnipotence and moral perfection in this 
world. Hut Those art: the attributes of God, and if a being has 
ihes(i atuihmes in this wtirld. ihen that being is God, 

I he ontological argumerit is so fascinating because ir 
leads into many significant philosophical tinestions, such as 
h'' t^xistence a property? , {. an there be existential proposi 

tioijs that are necessarily rrue?’' and ‘Gn what sense of hs’ 
can we say that something does not exist ?'h The modern 
versions are more plausible if eutiries retain ibeir identity 
jll’voss ’.vc.rlds, but are less persuasive if terms designate 
countr-rp'arts from one world to another or if possible w-' or Ids 
Mid thrii' L'oiiti-nis are understood as descriptions rat her than 
as real objt-ets of reference. If tliese and many other prob¬ 
lems are not solved, a proper analysis of the ontological ar- 
gurnen: will con linn c to elude us, 

“Ih-rause of the crucial rok which the concepr of exis 
tenet- or being plays in this argurneiH ii has been called the 
Ontological Argummit.C, J. IG Williams, What K;ris- 
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Ontological relativity 


Ontological commitment 

Th ^ usc^ of language commits us to the exisTenrre of ex¬ 
ternal objects) for example saying ‘‘Pegasus has wings”t car¬ 
ries a commitment to the existence of Pegasus. A person’s 
ontology consists of the set of objects which he takes to ex¬ 
ist t that is, which he takes to make np the furniture of the 
world. Theories differ according to what objects they posit as 
existing in the world. Ontology is the answer to the [question 
“what is there7*^ Determining which answer is right amounts 
to determining what ontological commitments are acceptable. 
We are thus faced with the problem of finding a criterion for 
ontological commitment. The famous criterion put forward 
by Quine» is that a theory is committed to those objects 
which must exist if it is true, .A theory is committed to the 
existence of entities of a certain kind if and only if they must 
he counted among the values of its bound variables of quan¬ 
tification in order for the theory to be true. This criterion j.s a 
development of RusselPs theory of definite descriptions. Its 
major significance is to show that when a singular term oc¬ 
curs in a true statement» it does not automatically warrant an 
assertion that the teim refers to something real or existent. 

“H what we want is a standard for our own guidance in 
appraising the ontological commitments of one or another of 
our theories, and in altering those commitments by revision 
of our theory, then the criterion at hand well suits our pur¬ 
pose. ”—Quine, From a I^ogical Point of 1953, p. 

105. 

Ontological guilt , another expression for anguish 


Ontological relativity 

One of Quine’s main doctrines, which holds that there 
are no absolute facts according to which we may determine 
the ontological commitments of a theory. There is no deter¬ 
minate answer either to the question “what is there?’' or to 
the question “what objects is one really talking about?”. The 
ontological imports of a theory can only make sense relative 
to a translation or an interpretation of some background the¬ 
ory or language ^ and this background theory is itself relative 
to some further translation of it into another theory. An on¬ 
tological question, if taken absolutely, is meaningless. To 
answer “what is F’A we have to say “An F js a G”. But then 
we can ask: “what is G?”, We always need further terms in 
relation to which we can again ask or answer questions. The 
regress can only be stopped when we ultimately accept some 
background theory at face value, Hence, a full interprcTation 
of a theory is nothing more than a complete translation of the 
theory into another theory, using our manual of translation 
which is essentially inscrutable and indeterminate. This rela¬ 
tivity thesis is a radical departure from a basic assumption 
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which many analytic philosophers, including ClaniaiJ and the 
early Wittgenstein, held, namely that we can start with ab¬ 
solute talk about the structure, meaning, or content of lin¬ 
guistic expressions, Ontological relativity implies not only 
that reality itself is indeterminate, but also that the concep¬ 
tual import of our language in talking about reality is similar¬ 
ly incomplete and indeterminate. Carnap’s distinction be¬ 
tween external questions which deal with hnguistk structures 
and internal questions which deal with facts, collapses over 
this thesis, for external questions themselves beroriie relative 
and factual. 

'‘Paraphrase in some antecedently familiar vocabulary, 
then, is our only recourse; and such is ontological relativi¬ 
ty. **' -Quine, Ontoio^ji^al Rf’lafi7^'2ty and Other Es^ay^, 1969, 
p, [14. 

Ontology 

_from Greek: theory -h ont^ beings The Latin 

term ornolrtgia was introduced in the seventeenth ccritury for 
a branch of metaphysics to be distinguished from other 
branches, namely rational theology, rational cosmology and 
rational psychology. Christian Wolff did much to gain accep 
tance for the term. As the theoretical or geaernl part of 
metaphysics and as the general theory of being, ontology is 
often used for metaphysics as a whole. Ontology deals with 
the essential characteristics of being itself (of .■■\ristotle’s be¬ 
ing qua heingj, and asks the questions such as ‘'Wdiai is or 
what exists?”, “What kind of thing exists primarily?” and 
“How are different kinds of being related to one another?”. 
The investigation of the meaning of being began with Tar- 
men ides and received a systematic discussion in Arisunle. In 
this century, Heidegger and Quine have taken completely dif 
ferent approaches to ontology. Heidegger asks what charac¬ 
ter Being must have if human consciousnes.s is to be what it 
is. Quine proposes his maxim ^to he is to be the value of a 
bound variable” to determine what things a theory claims to 
exist. His doctrine of ontological relativity suggests that 
what we can take to exist is relative to the theory and lan¬ 
guage that we bring to the situation. 

”... the general thought of an intimate connection be¬ 
tween logic and ontology or metaphysics has run like a 
thread, one of many threads, right through ihc history of 
philosophy, from Aristotle to the present. Strawson, 
Hfiia/yjL and M^l:apkydcs-,l9^2yp. 37. 

Open concept, see open-rexture 


Open sentence 

A formula which has one or more free variables , in con¬ 
trast to a closed sentence which is a formula that has no free 
variable. When the variables in an open sentence are replaced 
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Open-question arguTHeTit 


by ordinary expresivions ^ it becomes a genuine or closed sen¬ 
tence. For instance t “X is mortal" is an open sentence. Tf we 
replace '*X" with '‘Socrates’*, we have a closed sentence 
“Socrates is mortal". Open sentences are sentential or propo¬ 
sitional functions rather than sentences or propositions them¬ 
selves. and hence are neither true nor false, An open sen¬ 
tence is true or false according to the values of its variables. 
The extension of an open sentence is the class of all the ob¬ 
jects of which the open sentences is true. A closed sentence, 
on the other hand, has a ttuth-vaiue and is actually a state¬ 
ment. 

“Kxpression.s such as 'X is a book^ , ‘X —X\ ‘X is a 
man ^ D ‘X is mortal T which are like statements except for 
containing ‘X ^ without a quantifier, are called ^open sen¬ 
tences^.”—Quine, Mtrthod^ of I^gic^ I952fp. 90. 

Open society 

The distinction between an open society and a closed so¬ 
ciety was first proposed by Bergson, but Popper gave the 
term its current importance. Member of an open society are 
autonomous individuals who can decide on the basis of their 
own intelligence what to do. Members compete fairly for so¬ 
cial positions. In contrast, a closed society is authoritarian or 
totalitarian, and its members do not have a free choice over 
what to do. A closed society is supported by an ideology 
which functions like a magical taboo, while an open society is 
rational and critical. Liberal democratic society is an example 
of an open society, while the Platonic ideal state is a typical 
closed society. 

“The magical or tribal or collectivist society will also be 
called the closed society j the society in which individuals are 
confronted with personal decisions, the open society. "— Pop¬ 
per, Thg ()pe7t Society and Its Enemies ^ l,1945,p. 173. 

Open-question argument 

Moore’s argument against naturalism in Principia Ethi- 
ca. Naturalism - in his understanding, defines “good" or oth¬ 
er ethical teriTiH by reference to natural or non-ethical quali¬ 
ties. If such a procedure were right, he argues, then the 
statement that what is F (some natural property) is good 
would be identical with the statement that whatever F is F. 
But this is not the case. For whatever F is F is a tautology 
and its denial involves self-contradiction. That what is F is 
good, on the other hand, remains open to question. Whatev¬ 
er natural properties a nattiralist uses to define “good", we 
can still ask, “Are these natural properties good"?. A nega¬ 
tive answer to such a question will not involve self-contradic¬ 
tion. Hence this hind of statement is not really a definition of 
“good", and naturalism is wrong, Moore claims that “good" 
IS indefinable. Thi!> argument is a subject of controversy, for 
it is not generally accepted that the definition of an ethical 
term must be analytic. The nature of definition more general- 
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ly can be called into question in assessing the argument, 

■^Moore’s most important suggestion was the proposal of 
what has been ca]]ed the ‘open question^ test or criterion for 
sameness of meaning." — Brandt, Ethical TAeorv , 1959 , p. 
164. 


611#1,1959 164 


open-texture 

A term introduced by Friedrich Waismann in his paper 
“Verifiability” (1945) for an unavoidable feature of empirical 
terms or sTaremetlts. An empirical term, no matter how pre 
else its core meaning, faces unlimited uncertainties of mean¬ 
ing when its dominant reference is extended or when it is em¬ 
ployed in different contexts, The number of possible condi¬ 
tions in which it may be used is infinite. In the face of such 
open-texture, Waismann concluded that no final verifiability 
is available for empirical statements. Open-texture is the 
possibility of vagueness, because vagueness arises when a 
word is actually used in a fluctuating way while open texture 
exists because there are always possible gaps in determining 
the meaning of a term. The term is used widely in legal phi¬ 
losophy for the particular cases in which a legal rule, al¬ 
though having a core of settled meaning, is unclear regarding 
what it prescribes or prohibits. No clean-cut conceptual 
boundary is provided in these ca.ses, and consequently gener 
al legal rules are limited in their capacity to determine deci¬ 
sions and must be supplemented by judicial discretion, H. L. 
A. Hart took this feature of legal rules as an instrument for 
the criticism of legal formalism. 

The notion of an open concept, which is derived from 
open texture, is a concept which has an incomplete intension 
and needs to be modified in order to deal with unforeseen sit 
nations. It does not admit of a precise definition. The neces¬ 
sary and sufficient conditions of its application are not fixed. 
An open concept, is not a vague concept but is the basis of the 
possibility of vagueness. Such concepts can be extended or 
modified. hut they cannot he replaced by concepts that are 
not open. A\l concepts displaying what Wittgenstein called 
family resemblance are open concepts. 

“Open texture, then, is something like possibility of 
vagueness.” Waismann, in Flew Ced. ), Logic and Lan¬ 
guage (first series), 1963,p. 120. 

Operational definitinn 

A definition of a theoretical terms formed by con.struct- 
ing a set of pcrformable operations or activities. A concep¬ 
tion of an object is the sum of our ideas of the observable 
conscqLienees of this object disclosed by operations. This idea 
can he traced back to Peirce’s pragmatic maxim and is a type 
of defiumon articulated by Bridgman aa the central doctrine 
of operationism. A scientific term can be meaningful only 
when it can be defined operationally. The claim, to a certain 
extent, as a generalisation of the working practice of scien- 
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Optimism 


lists. 

“rOlperational definitions statements specifying 

tlie meanings of theoretical terms with the help of observa¬ 
tional ones^ --Hempel, in Minnesota Studies tn the Philoso¬ 
phy oj Seiencer voL ii t 195&i p. 49. 

Operational ism f another term for operationism 


Operation ism 

ffrom J.atiri: operari ^ work] Also called operaiional- 
ism, a theory first proposed in physics by P. W. Bridgman, 
and then applied to other fields. It holds that things and their 
properties, powers and interactions, as the subject-mfitter of 
science, should be understood in terms of operations that sci¬ 
entists perform. Scientific knowledge is knowledge of opera¬ 
tions, and the meaning of scientific Terms is established in 
terms of a description of a set of operations, that is in terms 
of operarional definitions. To be operationally meaningful, a 
statement must be confirmable at least in principle. This the¬ 
ory denies the distinction between theory and evidence. In 
the final analysis, a scientific theory is connected to opera¬ 
tions that are empirically rooted. As a movement within the 
philosophy of science it i.s closely linked with logical posi¬ 
tivism. The application of this theory to the field of psychol¬ 
ogy led to the emergence of behaviourism. A major difficulty 
IS that it cannot guarantee that the experiments or selected 
operations arc scientifically valuable or that the meaning of a 
term remains the same if it is approached from more than one 
experimental directions. 

‘*The principle of operationism says that a term is empir¬ 
ically meaningful only if an operational definition can be given 
lor it. ” -Carnap, in Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 

Saance, vol.i, 1956,p. 65- 
Operator, see logical constant 


0-proposition, see A-proposition 


Optimism 

[From Latin: optimus^ the best] A French term iopti- 
misme) referring to Leibniz’s claim in Theodicy that the actu¬ 
al world Is the best of all possible worlds because God who 
created it is the most perfect being. More generally, opti- 
rnism is a positive and hopeful attitude towards things and 
the future, involving the claim that in the long run things are 
getting better. Optimi.sm is contrasted to pessimism, which 
holds that this world is radically imperfect or that the future 
will he worse than the present. Schopenhauer’s thought is 
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the most important example of pessimism in philosophy. 

'"1 cannot here withhold the statement that optimism, 
wliether it is not merely the thoughtless talk of those who 
harbour nothing but words under their absurd, but also a rc^ 
ally wieked, way of thinking* a bitter mockery of the un¬ 
speakable sufferings of mankind. ”—Schopenhauer, The 
World ui Wifd- and Represent-ation (tr. Payne ) , I, p. 326. 

Ordinary language 

Everyday and non-technical language as an object of 
philosophical investigation. It can be distinguished from nat¬ 
ural language , a term for actual human languages as studied 
in the philosophy of language and linguistics. Language has 
been a central concern of twentieth century philosophy. 
Some philosophers believe that ordinary language is defective 
and must be replaced by a rigorously reconstructed language 
or grammatical system (an ideal language), while others ar¬ 
gue that we should rather seek to understand the logical di¬ 
versity and complexity of ordinary language and its correct 
use TO deal with philosophical problems. They hold that a re¬ 
placement for ordinary language is unnecessary and impossi¬ 
ble. This difference in attitude has led to a major division in 
analytical philosophy between ideal language philosophy rep¬ 
resented by Kussell and Carnap and ordinary language philos¬ 
ophy represented by the later Wittgenstein, Ryle and 
Austin, 

'“Certainly, then, ordinary language is not the last 
word: in principle it can everywhere be supplemented and 
improved and superseded. Only remember, it is the first 
word. ” “Austin, F'kilosopkiral Papers r 1970,p. 133. 

Ordinary language philosophy 

A kind of linguisric philosophy, originating with criti¬ 
cism of the ideal language philosophy of Russell, certain in¬ 
terpretations of Wittgenstein’s early philosophy and Logic 
Positivism, Ideal language philosophy claims that we need an 
artificial language to be a suitable vehicle for philosophical 
reasoning, with a view to solving the philosophical perplexi¬ 
ties caused by the unsystematic, irregular and imperfect na¬ 
ture of ordinary language. Ordinary language philosophy be¬ 
lieves that The creation of an ideal language to replace ordi¬ 
nary language is unnecessary and also impossible. Rather, 
we must pay close attention to the meanings, categories, im¬ 
plications, grammatical or logical forms, functions, uses and 
distinctions in ordinary language. This approach to philoso¬ 
phy wa.s pioneered by Moore and practised in varying ways 
by the later Wittgenstein, Ryle, Hare, Austin and Straw- 
son. Because this approach to philosophy was fully developed 
in Oxford, ir also became known as Oxford philosophy. Ac¬ 
cording to Strawson, we must uncover the nature of linguis¬ 
tic structure as it has traditionally been presented. Ordinary 
language presupposes a structure of reality and hence an in- 
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vcsiigation of ihai idiiguagc is a. frailful tiieaiit of LLiidtTsland¬ 
ing what the cxtralinguistic world may really be like. This's i.^ 
the essence of hlii descriptive metaphysitis. Ordinary htngiiage. 
philosophy emphasises in panicular the problems that have 
arisen from ihet use of linguistic expressions. This dimension 
was developed in Austin's speech-aci theory. 

‘^Ordinary language philosophers saw the task of lingiiis 
tic philosophy to lie in the clarification of the ordinary eon 
cepts that give rise to philosophical puz/des. "—Katz, T^/rt 
giiistic }-'‘h i.losophy , I971,p. 177. 

OrfiQnon 

|_Ch-i:ek ; Instrument or tool ' The liile given m the col 
lection of Aristotle’s logical works by sixth century oommen 
tators rather than hy Aristotle himself. Tliesc logic;il works 
include me ( ategoru's ^ /.>c hiU-rpreiatimu-^ ^ Frifw Analytic;-. 
FosteffOr Analytic,^ t fopics and Sophiat'u: Kli'nchi, These 
v.^orks do not form an organic whole and were com{)osed at 
differtmt dates. The reason for naming them collectively de¬ 
rived from Aristotle’s view that logic is not a part of science, 
but is rather an instrument of t.houghr. 

“Logical matters have the place of a tool (Organon^ in 
philosophy. ‘'-—Alexander of Aphrodisias, Topas. 74. 29. 

Original appereeplion, see transcendental apperception 


Original ch^riee an alrcrnaiive expression for fundamental 
project 


Original posititin 

A hypothetical bargaining situation postulated hy Rawls 
m .4 I'h c’ory oj .lattice. ^ in which ihe h;isic structure of just 
society can be rririonally chosen. Kach participant in the orig¬ 
inal position nets under two ooiirlilions. The first eonrhlion 
limits iheir knowledge through a veil of ignoranre. i^iivLlct- 
panls arc ignoianl of ilie circumstances of their sociely and 
their posiiion in them, their parTieitlar talents ant] their spe¬ 
cial interests. The second condition is motivational, partici¬ 
pants art- rational and iimtually self-inrerested. They are not 
airtLiisrir and do not have substantive mora.l semirricnts. In 
addition, there are some formal constraints upon the princi¬ 
ples to be chosen. They mirst be formulated in genera] ii-mis 
which avoid proper names and hold for a well-ordered society 
in perpetiiily: rhey must he universal and bold for everyone 
in ihe society througbenu their livesi they nlusr be open to 
public ki'.ow'ieilgc; they must bc: capable of ordering compet¬ 
ing claims; and ihey niiisl provide the highest and final eourr 
oi appea. for claims. ..''Vcciji-ding no Rawls, tin:' principles cho- 
.sen in rbe original posirion will be the principles of justice? 
partly hecanse the original posirion is intended to achieve ide¬ 
al iTupiarllality and partly bccau.se the principles selected will 
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cohere with our intuitive notion of juHtice. The original posi¬ 
tion can he viewed a procedural interpretation of Kant’s con¬ 
ception of autonomy and the Categorical Imperative. All 
agents in that position are free^ equal and rational beings 
who are autonomous because they choose the law them¬ 
selves. The original position differs from the state of nature 
in classical social contract theory because it is a device to give 
us insight into our moral and political thinking rather than an 
exercise in historical speculation. Tf an agreement on princi¬ 
ples is not reached in the original position* we remain in our 
imperfect and imperfectly understood society. In classical so¬ 
cial contract theory, the participants would return to the 
state of nature. 

“ The idea of the original position is to set up a fair pro¬ 
cedure so that any principle agreed to will be just. ■” -Rawls, 
.4 Theory oj Justice, 1971,p. 136- 

Original sin 

A Jud ^^“Christian doL'trine. According to the Hiblcj the 
common tincestors of all human beings. Adam and Eve, 
could not resist the temptation of the Devil and broke the di¬ 
vine injunction not to eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
Hence they committed original sin and lo.st the favour God. 
PS. 51. 5 says: “I was brought forth m inequity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me” (cf. Genesis, 3, Romans, 5. 
21). This sin has been transmitted to all the descendant., of 
Adam and Eve and i.s therefore shared by them all, although 
the precise method of this transmission has been a subject of 
dispute among theologian.,. This official doctrine of original 
am is essential for the Catholic Church, for it justifies the 
need to have Grace for redemption, the need for the sacra¬ 
ment of Baptism, and the justification of eternal punishment 
for those who are not saved. It is, however, unclear whether 
this is a personal guilt on the part of each individual or each 
individuaPs share of a defective human nature. The doctrine 
is criticised as being inconsistent with God's omnipotence, 
omniscience and his absolute goodness, for it must be God 
who created the Devil, and God must have had foreknowl¬ 
edge that .Adam would be tempted. Critics ask why God did 
not help .Adam to overcome this temptation. It is also cruel 
for God TO multiply Adam’s sin throughout humanity. Philo¬ 
sophically, the doctrine might be regarded as a confession of 
the natural madeqiiacy of human beings and our inability to 
lead perfectly virtuous lives. The enduring power of the ac¬ 
count of original sin lies more in the Biblical narrative and in 
our recognition of our own imperfection than with the philo¬ 
sophical argument. 

Original .sin consists in human nature being left to itself 
by the withdrawal of the supernatural gift which God has be¬ 
stowed on men’s creation.’’—Aquinas, Sumnta Thenlo^ian, 
Ia2,17.9. 
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Other, the 


Ostensive definition 

The term* inirodut:ed[ by W. E. Johnson in his l,ogic in 
1921, was discussed in detail by Russell, Wittgenstein and 
the logical positivists. An ostensive definition proceeds by 
simply pointing to something or showing actual examples of 
the thing being defined, as we visually do when we teach a 
child. For example, we point to a house and say, “The word 
‘bouse- means this^'. 'Phcre are three factors in this kind of 
definition, a demonstrative term, a deictic (pointing) gesture 
and a sample of what the word designates, For Wittgenstein, 
an osiensive definition only answers the question “What is 
that called?” and docs not settle how a term will be used in 
the future. It therefore does nor fix the meaning of a term at 
all. For a private ostensivc definition, T seemingly could con¬ 
centrate my aLieutif.in on a particular sensation and associate 
it with a particular sign. The problem is that the sign must 
bo defined in terms of our public language, but in a private 
ostensivc definition it (tan only be used to name the sensation 
for myself alone. Wiuge.nstein denied the possibility of a pri 
vate ostensive definition as part of his rejection of the possi¬ 
bility of a private language. 

“It is obvious that an ostensive definition must depend 
upon experience. Russell, An InQuiry into I^fianitig' tind 
Trutky 1940,p. 36S, 

Ostensive proposition 

.4yer‘s term for a kind of proposition which other logical 
positivists held to be the direct record of an immediate expe¬ 
rience and therefore to have self-evident validity. These 
propositions are taken to be purely demonstrative in charac¬ 
ter and cannot be refuted by further evidence. Instead they 
are the ultimate foundation for determining the validity of 
other empirical propositions. Ayer himself denies the exis¬ 
tence of ostensive propositions, for if a proposition is osten- 
sive, it must consist of purely demonstrative symbols. As a 
consequence, it would merely name a situation without de¬ 
scribing anything about it. Such a sentence cannot be a gen¬ 
uine proposition and cannot even be expressed, 

‘‘But a proposition would be ostensive only if it recorded 
what was immediately experienced, without referring in any 
way beyond, "—Ayer, Language, Truth and J^gic, 1948, 
p. 91. 

Other, the 

In phenomenological philosophy since Husserl, humans 
other than the subject, self or ego. The self's relation to the 
Other gives rise to the problem of one's knowledge of other 
minds that is also discussed in analytical philosophy, but is¬ 
sues concerning the Other in ontology, ethics and political 
philosophy have come to be considered more fundamental, 
Emmanue! Levinas argued that the possibility of ethics rests 
on respecting the absolute altereity or otherness of the Other 
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rather than rr;dueing i.he Or.hi^r lO an object of coiJsc]ous>ness. 
Out ability 10 sati^ify this radical demand depends on our un¬ 
derstanding of how we Can think an altcreity which tran- 
sceruk our categories of thought. The Other presents prob¬ 
lems of separatian t opposition and alienation. In broader cul¬ 
tural terras, death, madness and the unconscious have been 
called the Other because they fall outside the model of ratio- 
Jtal self consciousness. The notion of the Other has been em¬ 
braced in anthropology t post-colonial philosophy and femi¬ 
nism iti an attempt to undermine the entrenched conirept.ual 
priority of 'he metropolitan culture and the male, 

‘^Tbe absolutely other Is the Other. He and I do not 
fornr a number. The collectivity in which I say ‘you’ or ‘we’ 
is not a plural of the ‘IV ”■ Levinas, Totality an<J Jnjtniiyf 
p. 39. 

Other minds 

If one can have direct knowledge only of one’s own rnen- 
tai Slates, it is a serious philosophical question how and what 
we can know about other minds , that Is whether other per¬ 
sons have minds and what other persons arc thinking and 
feeling. IJescartes saw free and inicIKgent action- especially 
in the use of language, inexplicable without the actor having 
a mind. A prominent iraditional account relies on an argu¬ 
ment by analogy. We may find correlations between our own 
physical behaviour and our own psychological or mental 
states. [ he knowledge o{ these correlations can be used as 
inductive evidence, so that if we observe similar physical be¬ 
haviour exhibited by another person, we can infer (iltimatcly 
by appeal to our own experience, that he has a certain kind 
of menia! state. 'I’he conclusion thus inferred is not secure, 
for physical resemblance does not logicalfy entail mental re¬ 
semblance, the inductivi^ base is very small and we can never 
check to see if our inference is sound. This argumetu. is criti¬ 
cised for example by behaviourists who argue that if psy¬ 
chophysical relationships are contingent, then one can not 
even establish a correlation between bodily states and mental 
states. Wittgenstein’s rejection of the possibility of a private 
language has challenged the basis of the analogy response, 
but for many it has also undermined the problem of other 
minds Irseif, 

“Let’s us begin with the problem of other minds. How 
can we know another person is in pain, or thrilled, or over¬ 
come wLih emotion, or thinking about philosophyv”—K, 
Nortek, Philosophical Explanations^ 19d4,p. 21S. 

Other-regarding, see self-regarding 


Ought 

l.rclRted TO owe, suggesting that something that is not 
being done .should be done] A general word used in moral 
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Ousia 


discourse as i.he principal expresaion of obligation and duty. 
Many moral philosophers consider “1 ought to be identi¬ 
cal in meaning to ‘‘I am obligated”, Many major issues sur¬ 
round the notion of ought. Is there a kind of ‘"ought” which 
is specifically moral and, if so. how does it relate to other 
kinds of “ought”? What is the relation between ought and is, 
in particular can evaluative claims about what we ought, to do 
be derived solely from factual claims? Does ought imply can 
or are there things which we ought to attempt to do even if 
we know that we shall fail? Is the moral “ought” independent 
of other motives to action, such as sympathy or self-interest, 
and is the moral worth of what we do spoiled if we act on 
these other motives rather than through a recognition of the 
authority of this ‘‘ought”? The analysis of ought-statement is 
one of the main topics m Prescriptivism. 

“If the analysis of ‘ought’ which 1 have just sketched 
bears any close relation to the use of ‘ought’ in ordinary lan¬ 
guage, It shows how it is that moral judgements provide rea¬ 
sons for acting in one way rather then another. ”—R. M. 
ffare, The Language of Marah, pp. 196-7. 

Ought implies can 

A formida in Kant’s ethics , meaning that correctly judg¬ 
ing that a given agent is morally obliged to perform a certain 
action logically presupposes that the agent can perform it. He 
can perform it not just if he wants, prefers, or wills to, but 
in some absolute sense. This capacity is a categorical freedom 
in contrast to the hypothetical freedom defended by Hume 
and others, for it is freedom both to do and to forbear doing 
a certain action under the same set of conditions, 

“Perhaps all that the formula ‘ought implies can* means 
is that K would he pointless to Lsstie an imperative if it were 
impossible that the imperative should be obeyed. ”—Pap, EI- 
emenfs of Analytical Fhtiosophy A 949,p. 63. 


Ousia 

[(ireck: substance, essence, entity, reality, from oM.v,a, 
the singular feminine partkipk of einui t to be; the term is 
closely linked to the neutral participle of einai^ Although 
FMattj used on and o«sfa synanyitiously, Aristotle classified 
different kinds of being and used ou.\ia for on (being.) in its 
first sense, namely, ultimate reality. In the Cnteg-orte.,, 
Aristotle defined ousui as the ultimate subject which under■■ 
lies everything else. According to this test, a sensible indi¬ 
vidual i.s primary ousia^ while species and genus are sec¬ 
ondary ouaia. In the Metaphyiia , ourm is the focal meaning 
of being. but it is divided into form. matter and the cnmpo.S' 
ite of rnatter and form. If ousia were still delerntined by the 
subject criterion, matter would be the primary subject and 
hence primary ousia. But Aristotle held this to he impossi¬ 
ble, and presented the separation (independent existence) of 
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substante and iia ataiut? as a this (tode ti) as more important 
criteria for deciding what is cn^sia. According to these new 
criteria, form is ousm in the primary sense, with composites 
being ousia in a derivative sense. Species and gcnuE, which 
are secondary ousia in the Categories, are rejected as ousia ip 
the Metaphysics. This has given rise to the problem of ex¬ 
plaining the relation between form and the universal. 

To search for primary ausia. is tantamount to searching 
for primary being* Aristotle emphasised the central position 
of ousia in the network of categories. All other categories de¬ 
pend on ousF.a for their existence t and ousia is prior to them 
in time, knowledge and definition. Thus, Aristotle claimed 
in the Metaphysics Z that the study of being can he reduced to 
the study of ousia (ousiology)* Ousiology has come, to be 
used for deHf’ribing Aristotle's mature view of ontology. 

a usia is generally translated as substance as a conse¬ 
quence of Boethius’ influential medieval commentary on the 
Catefiorips in which ousia and subject coincide. But this 
translation is unsatisfactory because substance has no etymo¬ 
logical conneetton with utism. Moreover, the translation does 
not really fit with the doctrine of nusia in the Metaphysics. 
Alternative Kiiglish translations of ousiu include essence, en¬ 
tity and reality, 

‘^It follows, then, that ‘ousia’ has two senses, (a) the 
ultimate substratum, which is no longer predicated of any¬ 
thing else, and (b) that which, being a *this’, is also sepa¬ 
rated and of this nature is the shape or form of each 
thing.” Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1017b23-25, 
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Ousiology, see ous^a 




Outer sense* see inner sense 




Overman, an English translation of Uhermensch 


SA 

'Superman”] ^ 


Owl of Minerva 

Minerva was the Roman goddess of wisdom, and her 
companion the owl was traditionally regarded as being wise* 
In his preface to the Philosophy of Pight, Hegel used the owl 
of Minerva, which flies only at dusk, as a metaphor for the 
nature of philosophy. It implies that philosophy is essentially 
retrospective and can provide understanding of a stage of re¬ 
ality only after it has occurred. This claim challenges the 
view that we have a universal capacity to know independent 
of our context as subjects of knowledge. 

“When philosophy paints its grey in grey, then has a 
shape of life grown old. By philosophy's grey in grey it can- 
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not be rejuvenated but only understood. The owl of Minerva 
.spreads its wings only within the falling of the dusk. **— ■ 
Hegeli Philosophy of Right-, preface. 


Ownership 

In political and legal philosophy, a relationship of abso¬ 
lute or linrited control between persons and property. We can 
ask about the origin of ownership and about its legitimacy. 
We can argue that ownership should be governed by rules of 
licit acquisition and transmission or by rules of fair distribu¬ 
tion. As part of a gentii'al exploration of rights, we can ex¬ 
amine whether ownership rights are absolute or relative to 
other social concerns. We can explore the claim that some 
things should not be owned or the claim that persons, if they 
may be owned at all, should be the subject of self-owner¬ 
ship. We can examine whether other social relations , includ¬ 
ing relations between parents and children or between per¬ 
sons and social or political institutions, can be understood in 
terms of ownership. We can ask whether we own our actions 
and the actions of those whom we authorise to represent us 
in institutions. 

Ownership has been extended to examine our relations, 
as persons or bodies, to our mental states and to explore the 
claim that our bodies are our own. An investigation of own¬ 
ership in this domain leads to questions about the nature of 
persons and about the mind-body relationship. Different ac¬ 
counts of causal relations between mental events and bodily 
events carry different justifications for our ownership of our 
mental states. Although in the following views ownership of 
our mental states is ascribed to ourselves a.s bodies, the 
mind'body relations that are discussed can also offer a neces¬ 
sary basis for ascribing ownership to ourselve.s as persons. 

According to interactionism, a body owns mental states 
if there is a particular sort of interaction between them. For 
epipbenomenalism, a body owns mental states if events in 
the body are the main or only cause of events in the mind. 
For double-aspect theory, mental states are owned by a body 
because a mind and a body are different aspects of the same 
basic entity and are not causally distinct from one another. 

'For parallelism, there is a parallel relationship between men¬ 
tal and bodily states, with ownership related to this associa¬ 
tion rather than to causal priority. According to the identity 
theory of mind. mental states are owned by the body which 
has brain states that are identical to those mental states. 

All of these theories, which link mental states to bod¬ 
ies, conflict with a no ownership theory, which denies that 
mental phenomena must belong to a certain person or to a 
certain body. Hume’s bundle theory implies that mental 
items are nor necessarily owned by the mind to which they 
belong because the mind is an accidental collection or bundle 
of such items, but other philosophers reject the pos.sibility of 
mental states which do not belong to a subject or person. 
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The questions of what makes my body mine and how ] 
know that my baldly is mine require an understanding of the 
r?Uce oi our bodies in our being subjects and agents. 

“Let us name the relation which everybody speaks of in 
this way by calling a certain body his own, the relation of 
ownership. '’—John Wisdom, Prnblems of Mind and MaUer^ 
1934,p, 37. 

Oxford phitosnpliy 

Philosophy has been studied and taught at Oxford since 
the thirieemh century, and from as early as the fourteenth 
century, Oxford has contributed eminent philosophers such 
as Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. Hobbes. Locke and 
Iknrham were students of Oxford. From the. nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to the first part of this century, Oxford has contributed 
J. H, Newman, B. Butler, Cook Wilson, H. A, Prichard, 
and R. C. Collingwood , among others. However, "‘Oxford 
philosophy” as a technical term refers to a distinct approach 
to analytical philosophy that flourished at Oxford after the 
Second World War. It places emphasis on clarifying perennial 
philosophical problems in terms of the analysis of ordinary 
language, and is in contrast to Logical Positivism and the 
Russellian strand of philosophy in Cambridge. This approach 
started with ILH, Price and Gilbert Ryle, although it is re¬ 
lated to the work of G. P. Moore and Wiitgen.stetri’s later 
work tn Cambridge* It: was further articulated in distinctive 
ways by J, L* Austin and P. F. Strawson. It made CJxford 
the dominant centre of analytical philosophy from thfi 1940s 
to the 19G0s, and is also called "‘Ordinary Language Philo.so- 
phy”. Other contemporary Oxford philosophers include H* 
L. A. Hart. A. J. Ayer, Eli;!abcth Anscornbe, Philippa 
Foot, G. E. L. Owen, Michael Dumraert, Bernard Williams, 
David Pears, R. M. Hare, Charles Tayl or and Ronald 
Dworkin. Hut these philosophers hftve different approaches, 
and some would vigorously reject being classes as Oxford 
philosophers in the above sense. Oxford is still a major cen¬ 
tre of philosophy today and i.s the birth place of this dictio¬ 
nary. 

‘^'During the last quarter of a century Oxford has occu¬ 
pied, or reoccupied. a position it last held, perhaps, six hun¬ 
dreds years ago : that of a great centre of philosophy in the 
Western world. ’’— Strawson, “Meaning and Truth", in 
I,ogi<:n-I,ing:tistic Fupen, 1971, p. 170. 
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Pacifism 

[from Latin: pactjicare <, to makt^ be at peace] A posi¬ 
tion that objects to war as a means to achieve national aims 
or to solve disputes. More broadly, it objects to any sort of 
killing and violence. It claims that even the use of force to 
meet force is wrong and that nobody may use force without 
specific overriding justification. Pacifism advocates co-opera¬ 
tion and ncgotifitjoii and actively encourages activities pro¬ 
moting peace, Absolute pacifism holds that war and violence 
arc intrinsically wrong and cannot possibly be justified. Crit¬ 
ics argue that pacifists fail to distinguish between aggression 
and legitimate national defence in a just war and fail to distin¬ 
guish between intentional harming or killing and legitimate 
individual self-defence. Many form.s of pacifism are condi¬ 
tional, in that they claim that war and violence are prim.a fa¬ 
cie wrong, bur allow that wrong to he overridden. In this re¬ 
spect, they approach their rival theory of a just war. 

^‘A, J. P. Taylor coined the word pacifism as a general 
descriptive term designed to cover all the different attempts 
made (U)T any reason) to abolish war, and we can contrast 
this idea with that of pacifism proper, which involves being 
against a war on more than merely pragmatic grounds. Paci¬ 
fism proper involves a moral judgement and a personal com¬ 
mitment. " - Teichman, Pacifism and the Just War, 19R6, 
p. 3. 
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Paideia 

[Grech: education, from pais, child] In ancient Greece. 
paideia included memsike (mainly literature and song) and 
gymnastics. Moral education trained a youth by habituation 
until he aepuireJ the right habits, that is the right patterns of 
action. Eflucaiion was not confined to children and youth, 
for adults were held to need it as well to become as virtuous 
as possible. 

“What will this paideia be? .., It is in parr physical 
training for the body and training in the arts for the soul, — 
Plato, Republic, 37Ge. 
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Pain 

Pithcr physical or mental suffering which is generally re¬ 
garded to he a negative feeling. The main tenet of hedonism 
IS that it human nature to putXiuc pleasure and to avoid 
pain. However, philosophers have been puzzled by the na¬ 
ture of this feeling, Wittgenstein sought to show that pain is 
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not K priviite st^iisation cxpre&sf'd by ft private languaf^e vrhich 
ran only be nndcrstoftd by oneself. In order to be used in 
public langLiftgc, expressions for pain mnsi have nteanings for 
which there are public criteria given in the outward (expres¬ 
sion of pain, Other philosophers reject the criterial account in 
favour of reducing pain r.o pain behaviour. This behaviourist 
move is rejected by the identity theory which idenitfies pain 
with neurological processes, On the basis of his account of 
meaning and identity, Kripke argues that because wc can de¬ 
scribe a world in which pain states and accompanying physi¬ 
cal state arc not identical, they are not identical in the actual 
world. Some philosophers ask why we would wish to avoid 
pain On accounts which do not give centra] consideration to 
Its raw qualitative feel. Scholars also debate over whether 
there is a common and intrinsic quality shared by all token 
feelings of pain. 

*‘The truth is : it makes sense to say about other people 
that they doubt whether 1 am in pain, but not to say it about 
myself, ” Wittgenstein, Philosophical Jmjesti^^atiofis ^ Z46. 

Pan cn theism 

[from Greek; pa/if all -h en, in -h theos ■, godj The 
view that all things are imbued with God’s being through be- 
ing parts of God or Absolute Being. Because on this view 
God extends beyond all that there is in the world, panenthe- 
ism rejects the pantheist claim that God is identical with the 
totality of things. Rather, God is consciousness and the 
highest possible unity. This position was developed by the 
German pbilosophcr Karl Christian Krause by combining 
Spinoza’s notitm of substance and Fichte’s notion of self-con- 
.sciousness. \Miitehead also used this term in his process the¬ 
ology, 

‘'Panentheism is the view that all is God, w^hile panen- 
theism occupies a position midway between theism and. pan¬ 
theism. For panentheists, while it is not strictly true that ev¬ 
erything is God, everything is lodged Or embedded within 
God, making the two interdependent. " —C. Taliaferro, in 
Bunnin and Tsui-James Ceds), Slackrajell OofTipanio/t to Phi¬ 
losophy, 1996, p. 447, 

Panasumatism * another term for reism 


Panpsychhm 

Lfrom Greek; pfun^ all — psyche i soul] The view that 
everything in the universe- including things which we ordi¬ 
narily regard as not living, possesses a mental aspect or level 
of consciousness, although this does not imply that each 
thing has a mind or soul like our own. The universe as a 
whole is considered be alive, with the character of an ani¬ 
mated organism. God is described as being completely irntna- 
nent in ail things as a psychic force or spirit. Panpsychism is 
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also called animiiiin * hylo^inism [froni Greek: huUt matter 
-j- zoi^ * life^ OT mentalif^iTi, 

In i^pite of the difficulty of Acrepting panpsychism’s ex 
planaiiori of menial ;ispeet^i i the theory has been endori^ed hy 
.some thinkers who find greater difficulty in alternative expla¬ 
nations of how mental phenomena can be caused by non-men¬ 
tal things. Leihniz, Schopenhauer t Schelling and Whitehead 
offer different forms of panpsychism* 

‘^By paiipsychism I mean the view thai the basic physical 
constituents of the universe have mental properties, whether 
or not they are pans of living organisms. —Nagel, Mortal 
Question .v, 19 7 9 i p, J 81 * 

Pantheism 

_froiii Greek: patu y all ■ theos y god] A term originated 
by John Toland for the belief that God is identical with the 
universe T that is with the Lotaliry of all there is, rather than 
he mg a supernatural power above or alongside the universe* 
Because (iod is the universe taken as a whole j no divine act 
of creation is required and the distinction between God and 
his creatures, sharply drawm in Christianity, is denied. All is 
God, and Cfod is all, Ifverylhing in the universe is a mode or 
element of God, The claim that the divine is all-inclusive dis¬ 
tinguishes pantheism from panentheism» which holds that 
God includes all things but is greater than their totality. The 
most important pantheist was Spinojta who offered sophisti¬ 
cated argumenrs to support the claim that there i.s only one 
substance which can be understood as (lod or nature. Hegel 
was also a pantheist in virtue of his identification of God with 
the whole of Being. 

‘'Pantheism applies the term ‘God’ in siudi a way that 
nothing positive can be distinct from him, God is considered 
wholly immanent within the universe, and the universe—in 
so far as its has being—is identical with God. "—Ferre * Basic 
Mc^der/f. Bhilosophy of Relif^iotiy 1968? p, 3C8. 

Paradigm 

. frt^m Greek: paradeigma, model ? pattern . Plato de¬ 
scribes Forms as paradigms to which particular objects have a 
likeness or resemblance? and to which we must look in order 
to acquire knowledge. In the Repiihtic it is said that the. ideal 
state might be a paradigm laid up in the heaveni in another 
dialogue, the Timaeusy Forms are paradigms by reference to 
which the {iivine craftsman constructs the sensible world. 

In this century, the .American philosopher Thomas 
Kuhn in his classic T/j.e Structure of Scientific Ret^olulions 
(1982.)? ernploy.s rhe word *'paradigni" to refer to a frame 
work of concepts ? assumptions and approaches within which 
members of a scientific community conduct their research. 
When a paiadigui has to be changed or shifted? there comes a 
^^cie.ntific revolution. 

‘^CJo.sc historical investigation of a given speciality al a 
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givf^n rime discloses a ser of recurrent and quasi srandard il- 
lustraiK.ins of various theories in iheit conceptual. observa 
tiona]. and instrumental applications. These are the 
community’s paradigms, revealed in its textbooks, letn.iircs, 
and laboratory exercises, ” —Kuhn^ 77ic Structurf.' of Srif^n- 
tific Riri.'fflitiiom, 1962. p. 43. 


Paradigm case argument 

challenge to scepticism regarding the existence of such 
things as the externa] world, free will, valid inductive argu¬ 
ments , certainty or time. The paradigm case argument 
chums that if we have learned to use a referring c:xprefision 
for which lypical or paradigmatic referents have become tht^ 
meaning of that expression, then such an expression refers in 
standard cases lo genuine existents, Our ability te: employ a 
certain type eif express!tm in ordinary speech is the proof that 
ii has applieaiion. .^rcordingly, if a words such as "table" 
and "chair” arc in common use, there must be physical ob¬ 
jects, Similarly, the fact that w'ords such as "choose” and 
“decide" arc in common use shows the existence of free wilL 
This argument, influenceil by Wittgenstein’s theory of ian 
guage games, had wide appeal in the J950s and 1 9(i0s. The 
argument was criticised because different ways of teaching an 
expression might involve different, and perhaps conflicting, 
paradigms. Many philosophers arc dissatisfied with confor¬ 
mity to linguistic norms as the mark of truth. According)y, 
the argument is currently little used. 

Tire paratligm case argurnent held that some situations 
were the very type of situation wherein was taught the appli¬ 
cation of a term, 'free will' for example, the term must refer 
to that type of siluntloii, ” —R.No:^irh Phffo^aphioa/ K.rpLi- 

ntitiom-, 1P84, p. 168. 


Piiracligin shift 

In contrast to the rraclitionnl view that science is cumula¬ 
tive in the gradual increase of its empirical content within f 
stable Jramework, Kuhn explained scientific change m term^ 
of revolutionary shifis m scieniific paradigms as well as ii. 
terms of v/i>rk carried out within a paratligm in |X'riods ol 
normal science. A paradigm, in Kuhn’s sense, has two di¬ 
mensions, First, It is £ set ni beliefs, values, iec]mif[ues. 
practices and examples of explanatory success shared by a 
scientific community within a social and institutional context. 
Secondly, a [laradigm is the model or explanatory framework 
which ncjrmal sciences apply ro solve problems. However. 
ib<^ scope of any given paradigm is limited. Once there is an 
accumulation of outstanding prohlems which cannot be solved 
within a paradigm, a scientitic community go into crisis. In 
response to the crisis, a new paradigm will emerge. The new 
paradigm is better than its predecessor because it can formu¬ 
late new problems and set procedures for solving the existing 
.at’cumidaTmn of outs landing problems. Scientific revohii ions 
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Paradox of confirmation 


h;ip|jon Vr'hon scientists reject an old paradigm and replace it 
with a new one. Bei’ause an new paradigm involves funda¬ 
mental slilfts in concepts;, theoretical structures and scientific 
practices, the old and new paradigms are incommensurable. 
hTence scientilic. revolution is equivalent to paradigm shift. 
The replacement of a paradigm by another Is also informed 
by political and social development, 

'*What seems to have been involved was the exploitation 
by genius of perceptual possibilities made available by a me¬ 
dieval parad^gni shift. —Kuhn, The Structure of Scientifi-c 
Revoiuhoits, 1.962, p. 118. 

Parad ox 

L from (breek: parat beyond y dojat belief! Literally, 
something which is against the generally accepted view or 
soTirething which looks implausible but irnplies a philosophi¬ 
cal challenge. In logic, a paradox is a contradictory position 
arising from sound premises or sound proof. In this sense, it 
is a synonym for an aniinomy. Medieval logicians called para¬ 
doxes inioluhilia. In ancient Greece, Zeno of Elea and the 
Megarians invented a number of interesting paradoxes, hut 
paradoxes became the focus of serious philosophical concern 
after the discovery of Russell’s paradox, which posed funda¬ 
mental issues of philosophical method and principles. 
Russell’s paradox gave rise to a crisis in Frege’s logicist pro¬ 
gramme, and the intellectual advance of the programme de¬ 
pended upon overcoming this paradox. 

Generally, following Peano and Ramsey, paradoxes are 
divided into two main types * semantic paradoxes and logical 
paradoxes (or set-theoretical paradoxes). Semantic paradox¬ 
es, such as the liar paradox, Berry’s paradox, Richard’s 
paradox and Grelling’s paradox, arise because of some pecu¬ 
liarity of semantic concepts, such as truth, falsity and defin¬ 
ability. Logical paradoxes, such as Russell’s paradox, Tiural- 
i-Forti’s paradox, and Clantor’s paradox, arise because of 
some peculianty of sei-Theoretical concepts and due lO faulty 
logic and mathematics. Such a distinction i.s not without con¬ 
troversy. Russell, for instance, claimed that all paradoxes 
artse because of violations of the viciou.s circle principle. The 
general solution of semantic paradoxes involves replacing or¬ 
dinary language whh artificially constructed language. The 
general procedure for solving logical paradoxes involves re¬ 
stricting sct-e.xistencc principles. But both of these types of 
solutions have been contested. Various paradoxes are record¬ 
ed in this dictionary under their particular names. 

I\ paradox can he defined as an unacceptable conclusion 
derived by apparently acceptable reasoning from apparently 
acceptable premises.” ---Sainsbiiry, PLiradoj:es. 1595, 2nd 
ed. . p. 1. 

Paradox of confirmation, another expression for HempeFs 
paradox 
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Paradox of Cod^s omniiiititiico. ^ee nmnificif^iire 


Paradox nf self-deception, self-dec:eptioi) 


Paradox of size, Cij.uuyr'i-, p,-iradax 


Paradox of the heap, see sori;es paradox 


Parallel distributed p^occssitlt^ , see cormtx rionism 


Parallelism 

Also called p.sycho-physical parallelism, a theory which 
is parnrularly associated with Spinoza. It claim.s that ihe 
mental realm and the physical realm, or thought and exten¬ 
sion. do not affect each other in any way. Instead, they are 
independent of each other, although there is a pretdse corre¬ 
spondence between thcmH *'The order and cnnnrctiofi of ideas 
is the same as the order and connection of things'’ (.Splno;^a, 
Ethira, H, 7). Tf two items in the physical realm nrv. similar, 
their roumerparts in the mental realm are similar; and vice 
versa. If two items tn rhougbt are related as cause and ef¬ 
fect, tlieir corresponding items in extension are also related 
as cause rdnd effect. However, mental events never Cfiusc 
hodil y events . and bodily events n^wer cause mental events. 

I her(- are physical causal laws and there are psychological 
laws, but there cannot be any psycho-physical causal laws. 
I’aralIcdi.sm is a classical respcmsc to the Cbirtesian mind-borly 
problem. Sometimes Spinoza claimed that such a parallelism 
is a relation of identity on the grounds that each mental mode 
is a physical mode, 'fhi.s view, together with his claim that 
thought and extension are different attributes of one and the 
same subatarree, has led many scholars to argue that 
Spinoza^s philosophy of mind should be termed a dual-aspect 
theory. 

Parallelism, in the mild sense, is the proposition that 
for every mental event there is a bodily event which always 
accompanies it. John Wisdom , Pfoblem of Mind and Mal- 
/cr, 1934. p. Ibd. 

Parulugism 

I Irom (rreek: pnro., beyond f lo^iiteilhai to reason 1 
fGenerally, a formally invalid inference, .■\ristorle in 
deftned a paralogism as the lallacy of inferring from rhe truth 
of the consequence to the truth of the premise. For Kaiii, a 
paralogism is the inevitable erroneous outcome of reason in 
rational psychology when it extends beyond the limits of ex- 
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peritiiiue. Re?ison IcaHs from rhe iranscendtiual ground of the 
“T think* TO four kinds of paralogism; (I) the soul is a sab- 
stanrf:; (2) ihc soul is simplt?* (2) the soul Is identical over 
timv 1 C.; ) the soul Is self-uonseious only. Koni also called 
ilieso claims irunst:eridcnt-ai paralogisms, Ho held that, all of 
tiieso inlcrcriccs arc invalid because tfuty infer from the for¬ 
ma! oonditions of thought to a substance of thought* Kant’s 
target in exposing the paralogism is the rational psyt:ho]ogy 
of Descartes and his rationalist successors and the mismter 
pretation of the C.'ogJto which infers from thinking io exis¬ 
tence. 

"In first kind of syllogism 1 corudude from the iran- 
scendemai concept of the subject, which contains nothing 
maEiifold , the absolute unity of this subject itself, . This 
dialectical luferenee 1 shaii entitle tht^ trsiisceitderual paralo¬ 
gism. " “Kant, CrtUquf^, (jJ Partf R^a.'ion * 

Paraphrasis T another term for contextual definition 


f*aret« improvement, see Pareto optimaJiiy 


l^artiaf concept 
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Pareto optimafUy 

A principle, also called Pareto elficiency, named after 
the Italian ecoriomist and sociologist Vilfredo Pareto r refer¬ 
ring to a stare whereby no one can be better off wiihout mak 
trig soineonr c-Dc worse off. A change makes at least one per¬ 
son better off ri nd no one worse off is called a Pareto jm- 
pT-civenteni. In this case^ at least one ituhviduai prefers X to 
V, and no one else regards Y as better than X. To change 
fntm Y ic X certainly ini proves the wfdfare of the whole soci¬ 
ety. Pareui optiniality and l^areto improvement are wi^leiy ac¬ 
cepted as criteria for Justifying or critieisirig changes in eco¬ 
nomic policy. They are also used to evaluate the utilitarian 
summing of welfare across hidividuais without tfie need to 
compare interpersonal utility. Since each policy change in a 
social context generates a loser, a Pareto Improvernenr is 
hard to achieve. 

" I Tic Jamiliar economist Y concept of f’areto efficiency 
Cor Pareto optimality) is a very different matter. ,A distrilm 
non or resources is Pareto efficient if no change in that distri- 
liutton Cal', he made that leaves no one worse off and at least 
one person better off. " —Dworkin, A Malier of 
1986, p. 239. 

Parsimony, the principle of , another term for Ockham’s ra 
z-(.>r 

Partial concept 

for Kant, each concept typically contains other con¬ 
cept,s, r?anicJy, various predicates which can jointly apply to 
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the object, or instance oi this concept. A predicate contained 
in this concept is a partial concept, for it can identify its ob¬ 
ject only in virtue of being conjoined with other predicates 
contained in the same concept. All partial concepts are relat¬ 
ed , either co-ordinately j such as being a man and being ratio¬ 
nal, or siibordinately j such as being a man and being an ani¬ 
mal, The process of clarifying all partial concepts and their 
relationships is conceptual analysis, and the result of this 
process is an analytic judgement, 

“For when T make a distinct concept, 1 begin with parts 
and proceed from these to the whole, —Kant, Logics Intro¬ 
duction, VIll, 
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Participation 

[Greek: /fietht;3:is, from the verb meiechi’in, to partici¬ 
pate, to share in and to partake] In Platons theory of Forms, 
particular things possess some characteristic becattse they 
participate in the relevant Forms ; e, g, , beautiful things are 
beautiful because they participate the form “beautySo par¬ 
ticular things are only the less complete realisation of the 
form. However, the form is one, and particular thingvS are 
many, how can one single forni be in many things at the 
same time? In whai way do things participate a Form? This 
is the problem of how universal^ can be in particulars. Plato 
formulates it in his self-criticism in the Parmenides , and the 
problem remains today. In his later dialogues Plato talks 
more about the participation of one Form in other Forms, 
rather than the participation of particular things in the 
Forms, Neo-platonism also uses this concept in the sense 
that the lower orders of beings participate in the higher. 

It seems to me that whatever else is beautiful apart 
from absolute beauty is beautiful because it participates in 
that absolute beauty, and for no other reason. ” —Plato, 
Phaedo^. lOQc. 
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Particular 

[frnni Latin - pars, partis, part] For Aristotle, particu¬ 
lars cannot be predicated of things, in contrast to a univer¬ 
sal . which can be predicated of many things. “Particular” is 
used an adjective fot things that are partial, limited or some, 
rarher than whole, unlimited or all. As a noun, “particulat” 
has various applications, with some of them leading to philo¬ 
sophical dispute. As a single entity of a class or kind, a par¬ 
ticular has a unique path through space and time and unlike 
universala cannot be instantiated by other entities, however 
similar they are to the initial particular. A particular is a uni¬ 
ty , in contrast to an aggregation of things, if we maintain 
the notion of substance, a particular is a substance which 
bears attributes, qualities ot properties, whilst attributes are 
univcrsals. Particulars include historical events, material ob¬ 
jects, people and their shadows, but do not include qualities 
and properties, numbers and .species. Particular., should be 
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Partition 


di:itiri]^Lii?ihed from individuals i for while all particulars are 
itidividtiais, maoy individuals t instead of being particulars, 
are abstract and general. Philosophers have different opin¬ 
ions about the oiuologica] status of particularsi depending on 
their accoaini of universals. 

^‘A particular is defined as an entity which can only enter 
into ['ontplexes as the subject of a pTedicaTion or as one of the 
tenns of a relation, never as itself a predicate or a 
relation, " --Russell. CoLlecti^d Papif^.r^ tnj Tiertraud Rtisst*//, 
VII, p, 


Particular prnpnsitinn 

lit traditional syllogistic logic, projiositions of the form 
“some S are P"' or "some S are not P” are called particular 
propositions. Proposiiions of the first form, particular affir¬ 
mative proposiiions, are symbolised as 1 ” (SIP), and 
propositicuts of the second form, particular negative proposi¬ 
tions, are symbolised as (SOP), In the predicate calcu¬ 
lus, a particular affirmative proposition is analysed as “there 
is M least one x such that x is S and x is P'h Particular 
propositi<ms are generaJly held to contain referring expres¬ 
sions and therefore to have existential imporl. Particular 
propositions are contrasted to universal proposiltons, that is 
propositions of the form “all S are P’" and '"all S are not P’h 
Together, these are the four basic types of propositions in 
traditional logic, 

‘^The proposition hSome x's arc makes an assertion 
about part of i tie class x and is, therefore, called a particular 
propositi on. Steldjing. A Xfoder?;. Introduction to I A->gif: ^ 
1 95 0 , p, IG . 


Particularised quality, another term for abstract particular 


Partition 

The division of a class into sub classes (each of which is 
called a partition class, and all of which jointly form an ex¬ 
clusive class). or a process of divi{iing a whole into its parts, 
as long a.x the parts are homogeneous with each other and 
with the whole. For instance, the property ^'having the same 
weight as'' can dividi" a class in terms of weight into a sub¬ 
class which includes all objects with that weighr. An object 
with that weighi belongs to only one sub-class. Partition is 
closely related to the notion of equivalent class within which 
each member bears an equivalent relation to every orhe^r 
member. A related concept is resolution which ts a process of 
exhibiting a whole in terms of its components. Both partition 
and resolution are forms of analysis. 

“By partition is meant transiormirig what is first pre¬ 
sented as a mere unit by exhibiting it in the form of a whole 
consisting of partsV' -Johnson, Logic, part TI, 1921, p, 
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Purlitive icrm, Quine’s expression for mass noun 


Pascal’s wager 

A practical argument to suggest that it is rational to be¬ 
lieve in Cod, formulated by the French thinker BUise Pascal 
in Fejirecr (lt>70). Pascal itiiliated the use f)f practical ar¬ 
gument a non as a new line of thought in support of Christian 
faith. Tf wc cannot use metaphysics to prove decisively 
whether or nol God exists, what then should we do? On the 
basis oi his work on probability, Pascal claimed that belief in 
God is the soundest bet in face of the uncertainty of an after ¬ 
life. If we believe, then God either exists or does not exist. 
It he does not exist, we if>se little, H he exists, we will be 
awarded eleriial bliss and avoid the possibility of going lo the 
helL Hence , the choice to be a believer carries with it the 
possibility of immense gain, while the choice not to believe 
carries with it the possibility of a vastly greater loss. 'Phis 
argument has been treated scornfully by critics, but it has 
been accepted by some as a Icgitirnate theological use of prac¬ 
tical reason. It can be placed in a context of examples from 
rational choice theory, although Pascal’s wager concerns the 
choice of belief rather than action. For this reason, it is re¬ 
lated to problems about the will and belief in James’ pragma¬ 
tism. 

“ Not withstanding its methodological modernity as a 
course of argumentation cast in the mold of decision theory, 
thc^ spirit of Pascal’s Wager is thus profoundly conservative 
in its substantive message.” —Fcschcr. FaxcaVs Winger, 
1985. p, d. 

Passion, see feeling 


Passive intellect see active intellect 


Past 

'rbe past is meant in some sense to contain what, hap¬ 
pened at an earlier timet but it is not dear that the past is re¬ 
al. Objectivists argue that the past exists independent of hu¬ 
man minds and knowledge and provides a basis for historical 
statements. For sceptics, the past can hardly exist. Whiat ac¬ 
tually exists must be present, but if the past were present, it 
would not be the past. Because it is the past, it cannot exist, 
For subjectivists and relativists, the past exists merely as a 
const T net ion of historiLin.s. 

How. then, would it be possible to establish the truth 
of a statement about the past? For sceptics, the past does not 
exist and knowledge of the past hs impossible. According to 
relativists, because the intentions and prejudices of historians 
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ari.- indi?perj.‘iabie \o hisioritiil inquiry, historical knowledge 
need not he rejected, but it is not objective-;. P’or objectivists, 
hisforlcai knowh'dge represents -whcit really took places bur 
becfiUHc- bistt.irical sratements made on the basis of memo¬ 
ry. testimony and evidence rather than on direct observation, 
we eait still ask how it is possible to secure the reliability of 
statenienls about the past. Some claim that such statements 
are about the present rather than about the past, and others 
claim that they are rules for the prediction of future historical 
experiences. The existence and intelligihility of the past have 
been important topics in contemporary analytic philosophy. 

‘'From my own part. 1 do not find anything ext^essively 
paradoxical in the view that propositions about the past are 
rules feu' rhe prediction of those ‘historical^ experiences 
which are commonly said to verify them, and 1 do n< 5 t. sec 
how else ‘pure knowledge of the past’ is to be analysed. ’’ —■ 
.■\ y r , lyj n ^ ^ e . Truth a?td Loj^ic ♦ 19fi7,p. 101:1. 
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Past-referring term 

In Our conceptual scheme, all expressions or t.erms tie- 
scribing prtrsent objects can be classified into three; kinds: 
past-re furring ternts, temporally neutral terms and future-re¬ 
ferring terms. Past-referring terms apply to present events 
or objects in a way w-bieh entails the existence of an event or 
object at an earlier time logically related to the present ob¬ 
ject. For example, to call a woman a mother entails that she 
gave a btrtlt to a child. Temporally neutral terms apply to 
jiresent events tir objects, but do not imply any reference to 
pa^jt or future items. For example, Lo call somebody a man 
docs not imply anything about the past or future. Future-re¬ 
ferring terms apply to present items in a wav which is condi¬ 
tioned by their reference ro some future objects or events. 
For example, to call a woman a mother-to-be entails that she 
will give birth at some future time. Historical language is 
rich in [Jrtst-referring terms, but philosophers and logicians 
argue over the possibility of determining the truth-value of 
historical statements which contains past-referring -terms. 

*'By a past-referring term, 1 shall mean a term, whose 
correct application to a present object or event, logically in¬ 
volves a reft^rcnce to some earlier object or event which may 
or may not be tiausally related to the object to w’hich the term 
is applied. ” —A. C.-. Danto, Analytical Phjiosaphy of lltsf.a 
ry. iy65> p. 7L 
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Paternalism 

[from J.atin: pater., fatberl Paternalism is derived from 
parental caring towards one’s children. In ethics it means in¬ 
terfering wdih another personas liberty or freedom in the be¬ 
lief that one is promoi.ing the good of that person, or pre¬ 
venting harm from occurring to that person, even if one’s ac¬ 
tion provokes that person’s disagreement Or protest. Pater¬ 
nalism is challenged hy liberalism and is now often viewed as 
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it vifilitTion nf ]il?e('ty. autonomy, ttti.tl iridivLcluaL It can 

he justified towards mc^ral patients who do not have a sufl’i- 
t'ient degree of ratiofiaLity to choose and act. 

**Paternafistic ini.erventjon nuisf he justified by the cod- 
dent faihirc or absence of rea.s^'^n and wnlL Ravvls . A T'/ieo- 
ry oj r/iv.i.y tt e h P- 
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Pathetic falJacy 

The Tonn was fniroduced ':.■>■ John Rnskin m Moderrt 
Piii'titf'rs ^ vof, 3 ( 1856), refc'ri'Lr'ig to the alleged fallacy that 
projertnig or ascribing human emoiioiis, iniemions» disposi- 
'lons atid thtiughis to iTvaiiimate things as If they w'ere really 
capable oi tnese [pialities. For instance, one is commirting 
this failacy it one says tha; weather is friendly or that the sea 
is angry. Ir. general, it means ihc lioman tendency to project 
our stibijectia'c feeling caused by the external thing into the: 
i'xlerEiai tiling itself, 

"Pnrhetif ffiilacy- . - is the fallacy of treating a psycholog¬ 
ical relation ns an independenily existing property. -— 
Sorensen. Tfsoughi Ex^ferimcfU:-;. 1992, p. 128. 
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[(jrcc-k: suffering, feeling or what happens to affect a 
person; plural, ffcH-fie; from pu.'^chehf < to suffer, to undergo, 
tt: experience J For Aristotle, pusch^'in and the conrrasting 
p(>N’i)\ ; :o make, rc: do) are both categories. Pathos has a 
passive tone, In (jteek, pathos is a changeable qualrty, bin 
esjieciajiy concerns extreme grief, misfortune or distress. As 
the [ecli;-;g of an individual, it is also coturasied with f^^hos- 
(conimnna! fetding), 

*'Uy pti/Zic. I mean appetite, anger, fear, corifidenct-, 
envy, y..y. love, hate, longmg, jealousy, pity- in general 
whatever implies pleasure or pain,” —Aristotle, jVh.n- 
Fjhns^ 1.10sb22-4. 
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Patriarchy 

_ frtjtti (..reek; patero. fathtu' -F arohe. ^ rule | Originallv, 
a social system centred around an extended family with a 
mate a.s ns leader (patriarch). For niany feminists- patri¬ 
archy IS :he universally perpcturivcd male power over women 
and male aggressitm io’Ward women. They claim iha.L a patri- 
a renal attitude or prejudice runs tnrough all economic and so¬ 
cial in.srii UTions. Societies are often patriarchal ir. the senst; 
that ihf- male half of the population uses various deeply em 
hrdHcd means ro coniral rhe female half. A main concern of 
radical iVminicEn is lo uncover the roots of patriarchy and to 
reveal its various rcpreseniativt; forms. 

Pritriarc’h is a iiatne was coidtttl to denote the Qiiivcraal 
domitiaiion of wiimcn by men. " —Ayre. Feminist Themy and 
the yhiioynphy f)J Men. 'iS88. p. 93. 
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Percepts 


Peirce's thesis 

The claim that ihe meaning of a sentence is determined 
hy ihe evidenee for its truth. In other words, the conditions 
of semantic evaluation supervene upon confirmation relations 
or confirmation relations are semantic: relations, d'his is a 
form of verificationism which equates meaning with evidence. 
Ac:cording to this theory, if two theories have different en- 
tailments. they differ with respect to what observation state¬ 
ments are true. 

^‘Peirce’s thesis just is the claim that confirmation rela¬ 
tions constitute semantic relations and are therefore not con¬ 
tingent.— Fodor and Lepore, Holism^ 1992, p, 51. 

Per accidens 

[l-fitin: by accident J A scholastic term for the accidents 
possessed by a substance or for the non-essential properties 
which a thing has but ivhich it may lo&e without changing its 
nature, A per accidens predication is a predication in wliich 
an accident is predicated of a substance. A per accidens thing 
is either an accident or a composite of a substance and an ac¬ 
cident, Per accident contrasts with per se CTatin; by itself), 
which is a substance itself or is the essential property which a 
thing possesses and cannot lose without changing its nature. 
In scholastic philosophy, God alone is a being per se in the 
absolute sense, for anything else will have to depend on God 
for existence. Sometimes, pjcr sc means what is directly in¬ 
tended in an action, while per accidens is a result which is 
not directly intended. 

All that exists of another {quod e.st per accidens) comes 
hack to what exists of itself {quod est per se"). " —Aquinas, 
Sujnma Theotogiae ^ la, 49, 3. 

Per see per accidens 


Perceptu 

The Term for the propertie.s which an observer actually 
perceives or observes. Percepta contrast with percipienda , 
the properties which we think that an object should appear to 
have, according to our knowledge of its nature and its posi¬ 
tion. When I watch a round tower from a distance, it is 
round according to percipienda, but might be S[iiiarc accord- 
ing to percepta. There are various forms of discrepancy be¬ 
tween the perccpia and percipienda of a given object. One 
may change while another not. This distinction is useful in 
discussing the nature of perceptual consciousness. 

"'T shall use the term ‘percepta^ or 'acnially perceived 
properties to refer to how the object actually afipears to an 
observer." —Hirst, The Problem of Perceptum, 1959, p, 
24 6. 
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rertcption 

"J'he faL'dity of being aware of the world, rhe conrcnrs of 
sensory experientre, and what is perceived, Perception in¬ 
volve?: both our capacity to be f^ensorily affected by external 
objects and our ability to bring these objects under concepts, 
although other capacities miglu also have a role to play. The 
analysis of perception and the attempt to deai with sceptical 
arguments abooi perceptual knowledge arc central philosoph¬ 
ical topics, in particular in epistemology. A major probletn is 
whelher wc directly perceive sense data or the external physi¬ 
cal world. This is reUved to ]:)roblems about nature of the ex¬ 
ternal world and otir knowledge of it. Perception is the area 
where scepricism functions actively arxf where the distinction 
between phenomenalism and realism is sharply drawn, 'i'bere 
are various positions about how to utKlerstand perception, 
such as the causa! theory of perception, the representative 
theory ol perception, and various forms of perceptual real¬ 
ism. There are also competing accounts of the relations be¬ 
tween perception and belief and between perceptual knowl¬ 
edge and inferential knowledge. 

‘Perception^ is a generic term which may be defined 
disjunctively as either .seeing or hearing or touching or ... 
etc. Perception, in short, is awareness of the estcrnal world 
ihrough the senses.^’ -Pap, Elente?us: nf An<dytic Philof^o- 
phy. 1949, p. 120. 

Percepts 

Sometimes identified with sense-data. Whereas sense- 
data directly represent particulars and concrete items, per¬ 
cepts are closer to subjective states in an act of perception. 
Percepts are contrasted with concepts, which are. the abstrae ■ 
tions in thinking. 

‘The immedijite object of all knowledge and all thought 
is. in tht- last analysis, the petcept. ” —{Collected Papt^r^ oj 
Charles Sandf'rs Peirce^ 19113. 4: 338. 
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Perceptual conscioujinesa 

The consciousness which is presented in the same way in 
normal perceptiou, illusion and hallucinatiou. The term is in ■ 
troduced by H. H. Price in order to deal with the relation in 
perception between sense-data and material objects and to 
uncover the nature of perceiving. However, the nature nf 
perceptual consciousness irself is disputed. Some philoso¬ 
phers believe that, it consists in seeing a datum and judging or 
inferring that the davutn belongs tc^ a material object. For 
others, iricludmg Prifie, perceptual consciousness senses a 
datum and takes it for granted that it belongs ro a material 
objetrt. 

1 he dispute between “j'-idging^^ and “taking for granted” 
m an account of perceiving is characteristic of many philo¬ 
sophical arguments in which slight verbal differences signal 
important theoretical conflicts. 
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“W must find name for the non-’sensuouii mode of 

emisciousness of whieh we have spoken. For the presfcnt wc 
shall simply <:nll it 'perceptual consciousness F ” -“H. H. 
Price, Pt'rrepiion 1 p. 25. 

PerciptuHl knowledge 

Knowledge about the world around ns actpiired through 
I he ;icti v;-.i ion of our sense organs j especially our eyes. We 
know liiai vvc: can cross :he si.reer when we see that the trah 
tjc light is green. Perce[)tLial knowledge is concerned with 
perceptual facts, and so must be distinguished front the per¬ 
ception 'of simftic objfx'is. It ts not sensation, pure perception 
or mere acquaintance. Perceptual knowledge js associated 
with previously acquired ideas. A proposition of the form *‘S 
kiKiws thst P" reports perceptual knowledge, if P is a percep¬ 
tual piaq.'nsition. It is controversial whether sense perception 
itself can lead to justiiicrd beliefs. While direct realism insists 
that experience itself can provide the justification required for 
this kind of knowledge, many other philosophers believe that 
such knowledge must involve some background knowledge or 
assumptions ahoiit connecting regularities which might he 
gained by inductive inference from past observEtiions. 

“Perceptual knowledge is knowledge that one sees or 
hears or .smells or tastes or feels some specific sort of non- 
memal thing Cs) or state (s) of affairs or event Is). ^’--Cinei, 
Kfiozidf'clgt:’ f Percept-io?! and 1905, p. 82, 

Percipienda, see percepta 


Perennial philosophy, English expression for phduiophia 

perenri{<: 


Perfect duty* see imperfect duty 


Perfection , the principle of * another expression for the prin¬ 
ciple ot ihe best 

Perfectionism 

The ethical position which claims that the good of hu¬ 
man actions consists in whether they promote the maximal 
rcalisatiou of human excellence, measured by the ideal siaii- 
dard.s of perfection in fields such as art, science and culture. 
This theory presupposes that there are certain kinds of activi¬ 
ties or experiences that possess the highest values and the 
decT-jest significance and encourages peoph^ to pursue these 
activities and experiences. If supposes that some human be¬ 
ings arc intrinsically inferior to other human beings and that 
some forms of human life arc intrinsically inferior to other 
lor ms cif human life, I fence it endorses an aristocratic view of 
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human soricty and is opposed ro egalitarianism, It argues 
that a society should he so arranged as to maximise the 
aehievemeni of human exrellence. John Rawis employed this 
term lo refer to the position held by Aristotle an<l Nietzsche. 
Rfiwls argues that since the notion of intrinsic value is con- 
iroversini, iierfectionism shtmid be bypassed as a political 
Itrincipie, 

"'reicological doctrines differ, pretty clearly, according 
to how the conception of the good is specified. It is it taken 
as the realisation of human excellence; in the various forms of 
culture, we have whai may be cp..lled perfectionism.— 
Rawls. A J h^nry oj Justus 1971, p. 25< 

Performiinte Jind cnmpi'tence, see competence and perfor¬ 
mance 


Rerfarmutive 

Austin’s term for uttinances which arc contrasted with 
ordinary staTcmcnis, or constatives. The distinction mainly 
[onsists in ^wo aspects. First, while a constative merely 
stares an independentiy existing fact, a performative utter¬ 
ance, such fi.s “1 name this ship i fie Queen Elizabeth”, or ‘*1 
het yon sixpence it will rain tomorrow”, does not describe 
anything* bin constiuites an action. Such sentences actually 
do something m the appropnarc circumstances, that is nam 
ing or betting. Secondly, while the truth or falsity of a con- 
stative i.s determined fjy the distinct fact or slate of affairs it 
describes, a performaTive is open to assessment according to 
wdieihcr it is a happy or unhappy act. not in terms of truth 
and falsity. Austin made a great effort to establish a clear- 
cut distinction between constativf^s and performatives because 
he believed that many philosophical problems have arisen be¬ 
cause people do not understand rhe nature of performatives. 
But Austin w'ss unable to find a satisfactory [criterion for per¬ 
formatives. and he gave np this distinction in hivour of his 
theory oJ iliocution in ll(m) to Do Tiutigs With Words. 

"d he name | performative; is derived, of course, from 
"perform’, me usual verl> with the noun Nctionm it indi¬ 
cates that the issuing of the utteranci’s is the performing of 
an action —h is not normally thought of as just saying .some- 
t ti i n g. ” -Austin, Ho-xi * I o Do Th f ngs uhth Words , 1962. p p. 
6-7. 


Performative theory of truth 

A form of deflationary theory of truth, ascrified to Peter 
Strawson, It claims that the truth predicate is used not to de¬ 
scribe things, but to perform certain speech acts such as a 
greeing, conceding or endorsing. By saying "That is true” 
w’e agree or endorse another speaker’s utterance. The prima¬ 
ry characteristic of truth is to jlierform this endorsing or con¬ 
firmatory speech function. The theory is also called the amen 
iheory oi truth. 
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Perseitv 


'’A ie.sA Ff^miliar capt Strawson’s performative account 
of truth. This turns on . . . the fact tliat hy saying ‘That is 
true ' 'vve ran endorse an urrcrance made hy another 
speaker. " ■■ Price, /''ijc/r arid the Funetiort?: of TrutJi ^ [98B> 
p. 26. 


Peri pate licit 

A tciiii applied Lo .Aiistotie and his pupils. According to 
tradttion, the term was derived from peripatein ( ro walk 
about) because .Anstorle and his pupils were said to spent 
long periods every day walking up and down discussing ad¬ 
vanced phiiosophicat questions in the garden of the Lyceum + 
rhe school Aristotle founded in 335. i3C. Hut according to 
another account i the term was derived from peripatos (cov- 
<-:red walking ball ) t whu li was a part, of the J^yceum. I'he 
Peripaiencs whose natne.s are known include Theophrastus of 
Lre-sii.s. Strato of l.ampsacus and Eudemus of Rhodes. Tf the 
child characteristic of Plato’s Acr-deupv was irs marbematicai 
achievement, the Peripatetics contributed greatly to various 
iiatnral sciences, in particular io horany, hiology and 
medicine, fn the Hellenistic fniriod, the Peripaieiies, Aca- 
denaics , Stoics aiid Tj^icureans w£*re the four majc:r schixds in 
Athens, 


“ J ne Peripateiic school, as an insTimuoii comparable to 
the Academy, was probably not founded until after 
I .Aristotle’s ; death. But with some distinguished students 
and associates he collected a natural history museum and li¬ 
brary of maps and manuscripts . . , and organised a program 
of research wdiich inter alia iaid tlie foundation for all histo- 
rie.s ot (ireek natural phiiosophy, inarhcmatics and aarrono- 
my, and medicine. " —Owen, t Sfie? 7 Ce rmd Fyialerdc * 

1986, p, 13]. 


Perlocutionary Hct 

.Ausiin’s term for his third kind of speech act, While lo- 
cLJtionary acis are conceiiied wdth meaning, and iliocuiionary 
acts are concerned with liie way an utterance is taken, per- 
lotujitoc.ai y acts are linguistic acts which by saying something 
wiih design or intention, bring about specific effects on the 
feelings, tho/ughts oi' behaviour of the hearers, for example, 
persuading or convincing someone lo do something. It is es¬ 
sentially a consequential act. 

“Saying something wdll often, or even normally, pro¬ 
duce certain conseqtuuirial cifecis upon the feelings, thoughts 
or actions of the audietux', or oi the speaker, or of oIiKu per¬ 
sons ■ ■ ‘ We shall call lhe performance of an act of ibis kind 
the periorrnatice of a perlociitionary act or f^erloculiom -- 
Aiislin, hJou: to T)<t Thing:' •u.'ith Word:-, 1962 < p. :0L 

Ih'rstity- see as city 
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Person 

[from L^iriii; penonu, ma^k or actor, a ma.n’« role or 
rllpinity in rc\aiinn ro oiher nieiiH In tkeologicai usago, pfr- 
\fjnLi ts the trquivalenr. of the Greek hypoatasifi (standing 
under J arid closely rela^tetl to the notion of onsia 
C substance For Boethius, a person is an individual sub¬ 
stance o: a rational nature, 

Locke argued that, ctmsciousness provides the etiterioti 
ol being the same person over time, although being a person 
presupposes having a body. Locke in turn identified con¬ 
sciousness with memory, He also held that person is a foren¬ 
sic notion that is related to responsihtlity and ro reward and 
punishmertE. Hencf; in a legal sense, there can b(? artificial 
persons, likt; companies, as well as natural persons, so long 
as persons have legal responsibility and Status. For Descartes 
ami later dualists> a person is a combination of a mind and a 
body that are essentially distinct. In contrast, Strawson held 
that ^'person” is a logically primitive technical term. A per¬ 
son owns both states of consciousness and bodily characteris¬ 
tics, but cannot he reduced either to something memal or to 
soTnething physical. The concept of a person is presupposed 
by both physical states and state of constriousness* 
Srrawson's arguments have led to much discussion and have 
helped lo place the nature of a person as a central topic in 
contemporary metaphysics. 

Metaphysics usually discusses persons rather than hu¬ 
man beings, partly to leave conceptual room for non-human 
persons and partly to avi.iid giving too much emphasis to bio¬ 
logical classification in fotTjuiig iho coneept of a person. Some 
forms of species-based naturalism would challenge both of 
these motives. The notion of a perst.in implies that the cen¬ 
tral phenomena ol pcrsoiihootl, such as thinking, experienc¬ 
ing, acting and having moral worth arc related to one anoth¬ 
er. although many philosophers would defend the status of 
severely brain-damaged human beings as persons. 

“What 1 mean by the concept of a person Is ihe concept 
of a type of entity such that both predicates ascribing slates 
of consciousness and predicates ascribing corporeal character¬ 
istics, a physical situation, fLc, are equally applicable to a 
single Endividual of that single type. ” —Strawson, Individu¬ 
als^ 195^, pp, 101-2, 

Person-affecting restricticin 

A position which chums that the evaluation of moral 
chcitccs sltoLild appeal to the outcome produced by the choices 
for the persons affected. Jf dioif'c A brings a w'orse outcome 
ilian cboucc B to at least some specific individuahs and if 
choice H does not bring a worse outcome than choice ,'\ to any 
specific Individuals, then choice .A is worse than choice H. 
According to Derek Parfit, .such a restriction can be applied 
universally in moral areas. Many choices, particularly those 
rnvoJvfog :he interests of fulnrc generations, cannot, be 
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by efftcis Oi^ fuiuic indmclmili^ bef^Ause we have 

r^o wav' oi telling wbaf. individuals there will be* 

“The Person-affecting Restrictions This parr of mor^^H- 
tVr the part concerned with huina*n well-being, should be ex¬ 
plained entirely in terms of what would be good or bad for 
those people whom our acts affect, —Parfit« and 

Perr-onS-, 198-1, Set, 134, 

Personal identity 

In a popular sense, personal identity is deterniined by 
the fundamental values, loyalties, associations and aims of a 
persorhs life. In contrast, the philosophical investigation of 
personal identity scchs to explain the criteria by wltich an in- 
djvidiial is identified as the same person at different times, in 
spite fd iuivirig changed characteristics. The problem of per¬ 
sonal identity (also called the problem of the self or the prob¬ 
lem of seLt-identity or the problem of self-knowledge) arises 
from the difficulties in accounting for how the a.scription of 
personal identity is justified. Since the discussion of personal 
identity concentrates on the necessary and sufficient condi¬ 
tions under w'hich we recognise or rc-identify a ptTson, the 
problem is also called rite problem of rhe criteria of personal 
ide ntity, although criterial relations can be looser than those 
set out by necessary and sufficient conditions. 

Locke and Hume [jrovided two classic discussions of per¬ 
sonal identity. Locke claimed that the criterion of personal 
identity is consciousness, in particular memory. His position 
has been attacked as nor providing sufficient conditions for 
personal identity by those who argue that personal identity is 
impossible without hodily continuity. Moreover, T.ocke's 
vi{:w seems circular if we distinguish between genuine rnemo- 
ry and apparent memory. The memory lest of personal iden¬ 
tity seems to fail because genuine memory presupposes iden- 
lity rather than providing an independent test for identity. 

According to Hume, we perceive nothing but impres¬ 
sions and idc.-is and do not have an impression or idea of a 
ufiifjuc and simple self. He therefore niaintains that the no¬ 
tion of personal identity is a fiction. What we really have js a 
bundle or collection of particular perceptions, which w(; as¬ 
cribe without, justification (and perhaps without need of jusii- 
ficatton) to a continuing sell. 

Lontcnifi'Orary discussion is characterised by sophistit’ar- 
cd testing of the arguments for the hodily criterion and the 
memory criterion of per^vonal identity. Discussion hns been 
shaped by considerations of the logic of identity, tvhich is an 
all or nothing rclalionshtp and a relationship which fdocks 
two distimi entities at the same time from being identical 
with one another* In particular, thought esperimeni.& ubout 
splil-hrains ifidicaie that an apparent advantage for the bodily 
criterion is illusory. The English philosopher Derek Parfit 
argues that attempts to cope with the problem of personal 
identity fail, but that what is really important to us is conti- 


PersOrial identity 
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PersonsiiL&m 



nuity ;uid coiiiitcLt^dncss til oitr live?; and our survival as a 
person- He claims ihai ibese matters (ran V>e understood 
while avoiding the rigidities of persona] identity* (hher 
philosophers hold that the discussion of personal identity 
should be closer to science than to the science fiction of the 
examples introduced in many recent discussions. Quine has 
argued that the problem of personal identity adds nothing im- 
pnrtani to the more general problem of idemiiy, 

Personal identity is intensively discussed in contempo¬ 
rary philosophy for ils own sake, bii) also because it is relat¬ 
ed to other major issues, such as dualism, survival and tm- 
monality, self-knowledge, responsibility, morality and the 
self. 

**Philosophers arc comiruling the long-standing debate as 
10 whether personal idetttiry should he analysed in terms of 
the identity of the relevant bodies or in terms of some sort of 
coriiinnity of memory and character. " —Brody. id^'niUy and 
Essence'', IfhO, p, d* 

Personalism 

.^1 so called persoriism. a philosophical movement that 
flourished in the early part of the rwenlieih century in the 
United States, with G. H, Howison, B. P, Bowne and E. S. 
Brightman as us leading proponents* According to its central 
doctrines, persons are ontologically nltintatc and personality 
has the highest value. Experience, which discovers meaning, 
belongs to sonic self. All hypothetical and inferred entities 
must be reduced to the experience of a self, with their Truth 
tested hy ifieir coherence with the total d&.ti-i of experience. 
Reality as a whole is an expression of a universal personai 
consciousness , and characteristiea possessed by persons and 
their personality are the fundamental elements in tht' expla¬ 
nation of reality. For j'lcrsonalists, (jod is the (-xternal per¬ 
son who constitutes the most ce^herent value of all nnerac- 
tions. 

Personalism , which has developed over the last two cen¬ 
turies. can be traced back to the theological use of the notion 
of person. The Greeks associated person and hypotht'su 
(standing under) wiih the notion of ouEia (subsianre). As a 
conscquencf-* personalism has liieen Integrally connected with 
theism, holding that God is the rranscendetit person and the 
creator of all otiier persons. Personalism has had realistic, 
ahsoliitis! . idealistic, pantheistic and other forms, many of 
which can be viewed as varieties of idealism. The exploration 
of human existence in existentialism and phenomenology has 
been inllticnLOrd by pci'sonalistn. 

In a related use, personalistn coticerns Ideas devtdoped 
by the French phi!oso[)hers and theologians E. Mounter, J. 
Maritam and It. Gilson, who claimed that God is an infinite 
person in contrast to finite ticrsoirs like ourselves find that ilie 
autonomy and value of ibe person is of supreme importance. 

The term personalism also designates the phiU>sophy of 
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PeffiUiisJve dtifinition 


probability initiated by Ramsey and de Finer.ti and developed 
by L. J- Sfiviige ^ iicc'ording to wbic'.h probability is a personal 
t?xpression of a degree of eOnfidenee in the trutli of a proposi¬ 
tion and not something objective to be discovered. 

“Personalism or personism is the philosophical theory 
ihai a person is tor many persons are) the supreme reality, 
i. e. highest in value and dominant in power, —'Werkmets- 
tcr, ..-I /'/nvrery o/ /dferr,'. /n 1949 , p. 

326 . 

Personality 

d’he general character of being a person or the distinctive 
features of mind and character of an individual person. As a 
biological concept, personality is related to species member¬ 
ship. Philosophers of mind and philosophers of psychology 
are interested in persoriality as a psychological correevn deal¬ 
ing wirh psychological functions , abilities and [rapacities. 
Moral philosophers are interested in ethical personality. Po¬ 
litical and social philosophers arc concerned with persons in 
relation to political or social erttnies. The concepiioti of per¬ 
sonality thus has different levels. 

‘'Personality is the totality of himtan potentialities, ac¬ 
tivities , and habits organised hy the person in the active pur¬ 
suit of his self ideal. ” —Arnold, in Mischel (cd ) , Hurnatt 

AcIjoi-i. 1565 . p . 196 , 

Perspective 

'J'he lerm Russell uses to refer to all the momentary sets 
of data, both perceived and unperccived, which present the 
universe from a certain poinl of view. In doing so he uses the 
siihjiict ive dal a of psychologists in their classilication of par¬ 
ticulars which correspond to the “things^' used by physicists 
TO classify objeers. 'J he a.ctually perceived perspective is 
called by Russel! a “private v,'orld", that is the view of the 
world which a percipient lias at any given moment. The ro- 
laliiy of per.spectives in an individual's life is that person’s 
“biography”. 

“The assemblage of all my present: objects of sraisc, 
which is what I call a ‘perspectiveA ” —Russell, Mysticism 
and Lo^ic , 1918, p. 139. 

Pf^rsuastve definition 

A term introduced by Stevenson. In defining terms 
whiidi have both descriptive meaning (.referring to qualities in 
things), and strongly emotive meaning (expressing ot ar<ius- 
ing affective or emotional stales), we alter the dosoripiive 
meaning but keep the emotive meaning unchanged in the 
term’s application, 'i'he purposf' of persuasive dcfiiiition is, 
consciously or unconsciously, to secure a change in people's 
atiiiude.^ and interests. The speaker introduces a new sense 
which the h<:arf^r accepts without being aware that he is being 
influenced. For example, when Hilier claimed that “national 
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socifi]i!?ni is iruf^ • he was employirig a pfTsuasivt* 

Jefi rifTioti, 

fair’.u^isive Jofl nil ion. u:icitly employed, is; at work in 
ref [ irtii'T ing attitufless- Slcveiisorii ,'i uful •• 

p. 

Pessimism 

i frcni I ouin: ^n'^siinu:' ■> ihc; worst] A terrn originally 
user! ■or SchniJcnhauer’s world-view in The WorLd us Will 
■ ifid (1^44). Hr believed that this world is the 

worsi of all possible worlds becaitse it is determined by blind 
and irranonril will. Hence hope is unreasonable, and life is 
nothing, empty, meaningless and painful, The term also ap¬ 
plies to philosophies which emphasise nihilism, nothingness, 
anxiety, absurdity, and death, for example those of Niet- 
xsehe. Heidegger and Sartre. In eommon use, pessiniism is a 
negative and despondent attitude which focuses on the least 
hopeful side of situations. In contrast, optimism is a hopeful 
fltttitud'.; which sees the world as meaningful. In a form pro- 
pc?sed bv i.eibiiiz. optimism claims thar this world is the best 
of all possible worlds. 

"There are unhappy men who think the Sfjvarion of the 
world possible. Theirs is the doctrine knowm as pes- 
■'imisru. ” Williarn jame.s . Tra rymutiSin ^ IRofi, p. 184. 

Tetitio principii. The Taitn term for begging the question. 


Phantom limb 

A phenomenon which w^as first de.seribed and investigat¬ 
ed by fJcscartes. If one's arm is amputated, one may after¬ 
wards feel that it is siill there and feel pain in the non-exi^- 
leni lingers, wrist and forearm. This is because the nerves 
which previously connected the arm to the brain and which 
remain in the untomrhed part of the limb continue lo send im¬ 
pulses like those normally caused by external stimulations. 
Tills phenomenon seems to have raised two problems for the 
philosopdiy n: perception. First, it seems to indicate that sen- 
sat if.ms occur {^nly in the brain and that the mind is not. imme¬ 
diately affected by ali parts of body, but only by the brain. 
Secondly, the mental slates of phantom limb patients can be 
explained by psyclio-physical laws. The pain this patient 
''ecis is akin to an hallucination. This last point suggests 
[irohlcms for the representative theory nf perception. 

“The brain- or some part of it—inadvertently played a 
mechanical trick on the mind. That was Descartes' explana¬ 
tion of phantom-limb haElucinattons. ” Dcnneri, (limscious- 
riess K.rpd.(.i.i?ied i I RSI, p. 8. 
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Phenomenal properly, see qualia 






PliC'TinTnendlisTn 

Arr^.'pif'.ncc nS’ the sense datum theory^ according to 
which what we are rlirectly aware of in perception \i^ not r.he 
niateriai objeci itself bur rather tfeiisa , renders problematic 
the nature and status of material c^bjetu.s as the cause of per ¬ 
ception* Phenomenalism is one attempt to elucidate the na¬ 
ture of materia] objects by reducing them to sense-dafa. It is 
derived from Berkeley’s immatenalism that holds only phe¬ 
nomena or sense-data can be known. There is no underlying 
substrarum behind appearance. Reality is rhe totality of all 
actual and possible conscious es:pcrierice, and cannot be said 
ro exist independent of these experiences. Berkeley, unlike 
later phenomenalfsts. holds that material objects are combi¬ 
nations of actual sense irripressions. As a consequence- ht^ 
has to introduce God to preserve the continuity of objects and 
the existence of unobserved objects, Hunte’s claim that what 
we know' to exiift is nothing more than sensa i^criirring in var- 
if>us patterns or sequences raises the problem of what fills the 
gaps bctw'cen actual sensa* J. S. Mill’s position, wdairh is 
called factual phenomenalism- is that material objects are 
permanent possibilities of sensation. Hence a raarcria] thing 
consists of a family of actual and possible sense-data. How' 
ever, it sounds odd to say that possible sense-data an? con¬ 
stituents of material things. Another way of filling the gap 
between actual sensa, called sensibilism, was deve1o[jed by 
Russel! (although he later abandoned it) and Price. On iliis 
view', sensibilin are unsensed sense-data, wdiile sensi: data 
amount 10 sensed sensibiUa, i-ft?ncc a material thing is de¬ 
scribed as a farnily of items with a .'=.imihir status* except that 
sense-data are sensed and sensibilia arc unsensed. The domi¬ 
nant version of phenomenalism to appear in this century was 
devektped by the Logical Positivists and Opcrationalists and 
is called linguistic phenomenalism or analytical phenomenal 
iam. This theory attempts to explain the notion of materia! 
object by reducing or iranslating all statements about materi¬ 
al objects into Statements about perceptual experience or sen 
sa, The main'difficulty with linguistic phcnomenalisni is ihat 
the eijuivalence betw'een statements about sensa and state¬ 
ments about physical objects is hard to find. Phenomenalism 
is generally considered to be unsuccessful. for to sp(?cify the 
meaning of seiisa and to distinguish one sense-darum from 
another always seems 10 mvoB'c reference to material things. 
Phenomenalism gives priority to experience and construe!s 
the world out of it, but experience itself needs to be con¬ 
structed out of the actual way of the world- Even Ayer, a 
chief proponent of linguistic phenomenalisiri * disavow-ed il. in 
his later works. 

‘" I lie [dtenomcnali.st is bound to bold that the- identity of 
any physical body is subject to analysis in terms of sense-da¬ 
ta. ” -Ayer, 77 j.c Problem oj Kmm/ledj^e ^ 1!)5G, p, 190- 
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Pbunotntnologica^ epoche, pKcnonninological rcducLion 


Fhenomf^noiogicuJ reductinn 

The characterisitie methodological procedure of Hii.syerL'sf 
phenoTTicoology* Phenomenological reduction is a nneaiis of 
detecting the intentional or essenml strvicturc. of experience. 
By turning away from ihe sense contents of my own stream 
of experiences 1 I can concentrate on what is essential* basic 
and irreducible in experience* The reduction moves from the 
empirical to the transcendental level and provides access to 
the intentional structxire or rtot^mcttic conieni of experience, 
which is the source of our knowledge of the world. The re 
ductioii contrasts lo the reduction of all knowledge into cer¬ 
tain basic or protocol sensory experiences or statements in 


phenomenalism or logical positivism* 

'fhe basic instrument of phenomenological reduction is 
phenomenological epoikf ((Ircek: holding back, hence sus¬ 
pension of judgement)* In our cognitive relationship with the 
world h our natural attitude assumes the existence of the ex¬ 
ternal spatio-temporal world and assumes the existence of 
ourselves as psycho-physical individuals. Husserl’s plie- 
nome no logical epoche ’‘brackets’* this natural attitude or puts 
ii out of play. This Imacketing does not deny the existence of 
the faci-world* but refrains from any judgement regarding 
the world and our own physical being within it. For Husserl, 
we can thus regard our experience in a different manner and 
enter ihe region of traiiscendentaily purified experiences. ’We 
can consider cotisciousness strietly as intentional agency, also 
called ‘'transcendental consciousness ”, ‘‘pure consciousness” 
or “absolute consciousness”. WT are in a position to have 
cid?cf?'c or essential intuition towards the intentional struc¬ 


tures of experience. 

Phenomenologicai epoch*’ is also called tvanscendeintal re¬ 
duction, 1 his is what phenomenological reduction normally 
means, hut sometimes Husserl broadens Its rcferencf' to in¬ 
clude eidf'tic miuitian as well. The whole programme is influ¬ 
enced by the C. artesian method of doubt and is ini.onded to 
provide an absolutely certain grounds for knowledge. 

"On grounds of method this operation will split up into 
different steps of ‘disconnexion’ or ‘bracketing’ , and thus 
our method will assume the character of a graded reduction. 
For this reason we propose to speak, arid even preponderat- 
, yf phenomenological reductions (though, in rc:,spect of 
their unity a*s a whole, w^t; would speak in unitary fonm of the 
phonomenologicnl reduction).” -Husserl, Ideas (ir. Ker- 


sten), 10^2 * sect. 33, 


Phvnnin^hology 

,_rr(jm {Jre'fek pfiainornertmi i to tipponr -i- logos: theory, 
literally, a theory of apjjearanceJ The Idea of phenomenology 
can be traced to ArlatotleS "saving the phainomsfia”: but the 
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Pltitnomti no^ o g y 


vvori^ firsT usod hy J. H- Lambert» a follower of Chris¬ 
tian Wolff* in his Nanes Organon (1764), meaning the study 
of the fornts of appearant:eS and illusions. Kam took over 
this word 1 claiming that phenomenology determined the prin¬ 
ciples of sensibility and understanding which can be applied 
only rt) the world of appearance and not to things-in-i.hem- 
selves. Hegel's Phtinomenology rtf the Spirit, brought this 
word into prominence. However, for Hegel, phenomena arc 
not illms ions or appearances, They are stages in the develop¬ 
ment of knowdedge, in the manifestations of which Spirit it¬ 
self appears, and are the expressions of a self-developing Ab- 
soiiuc idea. Phenomenology is therefore the study of vhe evo¬ 
lutionary process of consciousness from its simplest to its 
most sophisticated forms. The American pragmatist (L S, 
Peirce developed in Viis early, work a kind of phenomenology, 
also called “p^^rtcroscopy”, as a system of categories to clas¬ 
sify the mam types of phenomena that make up the world. 

Phenomenology in its most popular sense refers to an in¬ 
fluential philosophical movement, founded by Kdmund 
Husserl and developed in Germany hy Max Scheler, Nicolai 
Hartmann and Martin Heidegger and in France by Gabriel 
Marcel, Jean-Paul Sartre and Maurice Merleau-Ponty. Tt has 
gradually fused with Existentialism and Hermeneutics, In 
this sense. Phenomenology is a philosophy of consciousness 
concerned with the truth or rattonale of immediate expo.rL- 
cnce. Originally, Husserl conceived phenomenology as a 
phi I osophical method lo reveal and elucidate the intertial 
structiites and essentia! features of various types of experi- 
enee. Through analysis of this sort, one utuild discover the 
ultimriie sources of our knowtedge. especially the fundamen¬ 
tal logical and epistemological categories. In his larcr stage. 
Husserl considered phenomenology to b,^ fir.st philosophy, 
which could describe the region of pure experience in which 
all Bcience.s are rooted and prewido a unified theory of science 
and knowledge, Husserl*., phenomenology was deeply influ¬ 
enced by rieseartes' demand that knowledge be cleat and dis¬ 
tinct and opposed relying on any n priori assuntption that ha.s 
to be justified elsewhere. Phenomenology in this sense differs 
from studies that seek to explain things, for example, from 
their causal relations or evolutionary origins. Its slogan is 
**to the thing., (phenomena) themselvesHusserl entpha 
sised the function of intuition in achieving insights into the 
easuniial structures t>f experience. Phenomenology character¬ 
istically emphasises the intentionaiity of consciousness. Its 
philosophical novelty is the demonstration that intentional 
objects of every sort, existing and non-existing, can and 
should be described in iheit own right. Phenomenology can 
be contrasted with analytical philosophy, which is concerned 
with the analy.si.s of propositions, although J. I., .du.stin 
sometime., called his vcork linguistic phenomenology. 

Heidegger analysed the two components of the word 
phenomentjlogy’*. On his analysis, pkenomenon means that 
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which i^hows iist'lf in aiiti f-Og'os fieri vwl li'orn 

* thai which 15 exhibircd. He concludes phe- 

noiiicciology means ‘ho lei that wiiich shows iise[f in iisetf lie 
seen irom iiself’h Accordinjt^ly, phenonienoloj^y is merely a 
method < which prescribes how a study should he lainductcd 
rather ihan whai sliouid be studied. The method indieates 
that any subject-matter must be treated by exhibitiri]^ it di¬ 
rect iy and dememstrating jt directly, Heidegger called his 
owm approach to /Jti.tfv'?? and Being ^‘hermeneutic phenotnenoi- 
ogy‘'. ] [ere “hermeneutic*^ does not refer to a method for un 
covering the meaning embodied in an expression, but to tlie 
constitution of /dti.vfuu The wboifi expression refers to a 
method hy which Being can be approached or broughi )o self 
showing. 

“F^henomenology is accordingly the theory of oxperieiiee 
in general, inclusive of all matrers, whether recil or inten¬ 
tional, given in experiences, and evidently discoverable in 
them.” —Husserl, Aog/e.r/ I'7tV(;st!gat!(>/t}: IT ^ rr. by 
Findlay). 1970, p. 862. 

Phenomenon 

. b torn Hreekt f/hai-notnetum t what appears by itself, 
hence appearance] Percepiuai appearance in gentmaL that is 
what may be oliserved and how things look. For Aristotle, 
aU the widely accepted beliefs, things commonly held as well 
as the I leliefs of the wise about a certain matter, ari^ alsej 
phenomena. Tn this latter sense, phenomenon means (he 
same as U^(>me?ion (what i.s said) and endo.ra (ctmitnon 
belief). Phenomena of this kind were laktm by Aristotle lo 
be the starting-pfhnt of dialectical argument. He claimed that 
a gfjod theory should start from rhe phenomena and insofar 
as possible shoii Id be consistent with the phenomena and ex¬ 
plain the phecKimena. This is what he called saving the phe¬ 
nomena. A scientific theory should enable us to understand 
the empirical phenomena, and a philosophical theory should 
enable us to understand the phenomena in the sense of com¬ 
mon beliefs. 

*‘ Fins view | that tht-re is no weakness of will ! plainly 
f^ontradicts the phenomena.” - Aristotle, ^'icotruichi^an 
llT7h27. 

Philanthropy 

l.frnm (jreek philo?, love T authropos, man. loving 
otie’s fehnw' men] A Synonym for love, benevolcnof;. altru¬ 
ism and charity, Philanthrf^py is regarded as a virtue, espe¬ 
cially in Christian ethics. In modern times, the term is used 
for large-scale actions to help those whc!) are poor and in 
ne^'d. Sometimes, governmental agencies offering social sup 
port, su-ch as the social welfare or health systems arc regard¬ 
ed as socially philanthropic institutions. Some occupations in 
the areas of health, education, welfare or social work are as¬ 
sociated with a philanthropic vocation. 
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"It \fl;^ork is to txisT ai ^ill ^ tberc have' lo be either 

ptivaiLc- [jLiiianthropiJ^t!> or a .system of imposing philanthropy 
on the goiiorfil public by means of taxes, - Oownie finrl 
H'elfer. (.'urin^ and (airing t 1980. p, 12. 

Philia 

I f.b'eek: friendship* derived from phllein^ love, but 
v^'iilioui sexual implioationa- EmpedotJes uses a slightly dif- 
If'vent '.erm phiiole.h (also love or friendship) whieb, irs oppo¬ 
sition to niiko<> (strife), is the unifying principle oi ele¬ 
ments, ; rhilfa IS an affectionate personal relationship, re¬ 
quiring some degree of miiTuai goodwill, mutual rerognition 
and shared activities* Phiiia . which is much broadr-r than 
f>ur rurrem notion of friendship, inclndes the love of mem¬ 
bers of families for each other , ihe favourable attiiudes of 
business partners and of fellow citizens for eaeli other, and 
the iituimd admiral ion between virtuous men for vinuons 
character. Phdia is a major topic in (jreek ethics, for it is 
taken as a kind of virtue and as a necessary condition for hap¬ 
piness. Aristotle chiefly distirignisbes three types of friend¬ 
ship; for pLcasiirc, for usefulness and for gootlness, While 
ihc firsi 1 wo kinds arc incidenta!. the last kind is complete 
and j.ifTfcct, especially between virtuous men. Each virtuous 
person wishes the other to be good for the good of the other 
party itself. The root of the perfect friendship is to take the 
friend as another self, with friendship being a kind of self- 
love of a good man. Aristotle’s discussion of friendship 
si'cms to offer an approach lor breaking the antithesis be¬ 
tween egrjism and altruism and therefore, attracts much cur 
rent attemion. Friendship is also a major topic in contextual- 
ist and feminist approaches to moral philosophy. 

“The defining features of phiiia (friendship) t.haT are 
found in friendship to one’s neighbours would seem to be de¬ 
rived front features of friendship towards oneself. ”— Aristo¬ 
tle, JPhfmiaihf'un RthirSi 1166a 1-2. 

PMlosophe 

LFrench: philosopher] The eighteenth century French 
thinkers of the Enlightenment such as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Montesquieu. Helvetius, Condillac. D’Holbach, 
and other Encyciopedisrs. These philosophers are generally 
materialists, atheists and liberals. Th ey believed in the 
strength of reason and seientific kimwledge and iniended to 
judge everything in accordance with the measure of reason. 

“'Ibc French philosophes of the eighteenth century were 
the examples we sought to imitate, and we hope to accom¬ 
plish no less results. ” —Thf. CoiUcUd Works of John Stuarl 
M/// . I, p. L1 i. 

Philnsopher-king, see guardians 
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Phiiosophiti pa re nn is 

.Lfiiin: perennial philo-jophy..; A metaphysie^il thesis 
that th^-re is a single Divine reality as an impersonal Absolme 
is common lo all gre.Fn Wesierr: and Daslern religions. The 
sou! is the divine spark of hghr in our body* and hy meams of 
its coriTemplaiive practice we can have mystical ace'tsss to this 
divine reality, ] he term and tho basic idea can be traced to 
Leibnii:. but die rl-iesis was fully explicated by .Mdous Idiix- 
ley in 77je PermyihA VkiUiSuphy (fydfi). According to Hux¬ 
ley * [icrennia! philosopiiy unifies all religion.^ with the conse¬ 
quence that there is only one sort of mysticism or fund a men¬ 
tal m(:r.;t{thysics. Opponents argue ibsi tlic thesis wrongly a- 
malgamatcs different strands of mysticisnt, 

‘^Phijosopbia perennis■ ■-the phrase was coilted by Leib¬ 
niz. but the thing—the metaphysic that recognises a divine 
reality subsrantial to the world of things and lives anti minds : 
tltf; psychology that finds in the soul something simitar to, or 
even identical with, divine realityi the ethic that places 
man’s final end in the knowledge of the immanent and t.ran- 
scenden: ground of ail being—the t.lting is tmmetnoria] and 
universal Fluxl(\\’, i hv Pi-'r^'nntiil > L9 j,5i vn. 
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Philosophies)) iinthropotogy 

L from Greek; an!.h7'vpf}s, man \ The comprehensive 
study of human nature, which considers each human being as 
a biological n psychological - cuiturFil, social and religious 
complex, in contrast to the simplicity of (xod antf to tile Ira- 
ditioiial rationalist view oi ttum as an exelusively rational be¬ 
ing. Ah disct.iasioi'is a bout man as such belong to pthilosopbi- 
cal anthropology, and in this broad sense it Is as old as phi¬ 
losophy itself, Kant considered anthropology to be a prag¬ 
matic brant'll of philosophy coiitrcrning ‘^what man as a freely 
acting cntiiy makes of himself or can and shoiiid make of 
himself’, Feuerbach rook anthropology as a synonym for 
philosophy. Based on the Gcrntan philosophical tradition, 
Max ScKtdcr introduced phikrsophicFil aiithrtjpology in Ma?i\s 
Plucf; in Aatart (1928) a,s a special discipline. This discipline 
was .syr,the,sis of DiitheyVs life philosophy and Hirsi^eri's 
phenomenology, but also embraced most of the ,social ,sci- 
ences, hchelcr attempted to discover the basic structure of 
human nature and accmdmgly lo explain human existence, 
cxperieiiL'cs. potcntiadirics and various other aspects of hu- 
Tn;ui iictivitics. He e.lso soughi to establish philtpsophical an- 
ThropidtJgy as rhe foundation of other social sciences m virtue 
of its central aim of achieving human self-undermanding. 
r-onsi,s’:cm with this aim, Schcler used philosophicai anthro-- 
pology m criticise his- contemporary hoiirgeois society In 
terms oi the theory of alienation of Hegel and Marx. Other 
major tigure,s of philosophical anthropology include Plessner, 
fiehlcn, fassirer and Sartre. As a interdisciplinary study, 
philosophical anthropology has practitioners in many areas 
and has developed various approache.s to the study of man. 
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PhQosophio^il riiijkTi]i4 


‘"Tht: Lliuoristi; disagree, ofien very sirongly, over the 
wants and desires that people hav^e (their ‘philosophical an¬ 
thropology'. as it is often termed), but neither side doubts 
that if only people’s wants and beliefs could he idtmtified 
their action would he intelligible. ’’ Yearley, Science and 
Sociolofrir^i,l Practiri:, ISS-lj p. 8 S. 

Philosophical behaviourism, see behaviourism 


Philojiophical hermeneutics, sec hermeneutics 


Philosophical logic 

Russell’s term for the study of philosophical problems 
arising from applying formal logic to natural language. It 
does not contain formal logical systems themselves, and it is 
not confined to arguments which formal logic has codified. In 
British philosophy, philosophical logic is considered to be a 
basic philosophical discipline, concerned with the analysis of 
key notions indispensable to rational thinking such as analyt- 
icity, necessity, debnition. deseviption, euiailment, exis¬ 
tence, identity, reference, predication, proposition, quantifi¬ 
cation, truth, meaning, negation and existential statements. 
Many problems in philosophical logic are intertwined with 
other branches of philosophy, especially with epistemology 
and onto logy, 

Some scholars suggest that philosophical logic can also 
he c.alled "philosophy of logic”. But oihcrs try to distinguish 
them on the grounds that philosophical logic is a philosophy 
interested in language, thought and the world structure, 
while philosophy of logic is the study of the scope and nature 

of logic systems, especially philosophical issues ari.sing from 
non-standard logic. 

1 he contrast between philosophical logic and philoso- 
pliy of logic can accordingly be put like this: when one docs 
philosophy {jf logic, one is philosophising about logict but 
when one does philosophical logic, one is philosophising. 
Grayling. An Intnxlur.tinn tu Philnsophical l^gic, 1SS2, p. 
15. 

Philusnphical psychology, see philosophy of psychology 

Philosophical radicals 

A group of political and economic liberals deeply irtflu 
diced by jeremy Beniham and active in London in the first 
haif of the nineteenth century, including the philosopher 
Jame.s Mill and later his son John Stuart Mill, legal philoso¬ 
pher John Austin, economist David Ricardo, lawyer E. 
Chadwick and classical hl-storian George Grote. They criti¬ 
cised the evil.s existing in the government and social policies 
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( 1 ) l^riraiii th;ir nnn^ find believeci Thai: the sourco of alJ (■*vils 
lay in ;ht art^-tocratic principle adopied by the government, 
eCOriOnnO monopoljt'^; anri the established church. The group 
embiaced lientham’s utilitarianism. Adam Smith’s eeo 
nomics ^ ns tin’s rfLUonal jurisprudence and S. Mill’s ra¬ 
tionale ior democracy. They ti'ed In provide a justsiication for 
radjcadly transforming the tra^ditional aristocratic regime into 
a modern, secular, democratic marker society. This group 
eNcrted great influence upon Triiish philosophy anfl political 
life. 

‘"Tliose whom. . . we call philosophic radicals are those 
wdto III politics observe the common practice of philoso¬ 
phers- ■ tliat is , who, when ihey are discusaing meani- begin 
by considering the enti, and when they rlesire to produce ef¬ 
fects, think of eause. ” — Tht^ ('olle.cUd o] ,]o}i.n Sluart 

,V/T/. VI. p. 353* 

Philosophical theology 

A contemporary discipline largely derived from the 
methods ami subject-matter of natural iheology. Tt employs 
srandard leehnifjuca of reasoning and makes use of every pos- 
■iilde consideration Kh justify theisric belief and to examine the 
■L'oher ence and implications of various traditional theistie doc- 
trim^s. It aims to clarify the content of the central concepts, 
ytresuppositiona and tenets of theological commitment, lia 
main pue?lions include the concept of f7od. the nature of di¬ 
vine attributes, the source of our ideas of God, proofs of the 
existence ot Uod, the nature of divine knowledge, the 
essence of divine creatkjii. Cod’s relation to time* and God’s 
tel at ion to human beings. It differs from the philosophy of 
religion in that it is not a neiitml discussion about theism, 
but presupposes the exisiencc of Cod. It is essentially a way 
of using philosophy to do theology rather than an indepen¬ 
dent philosophical enterprise. 

Philosophical theology is a species contained within the 
theological genus. Insofar as it.s specific difference is that it 
makes use of phtlosophi-ral methods and t.erhntt^ues to expli¬ 
cate the meaning or ro dis rover the implicaiion.s of theological 
doctrines, it ecintinnes to .sraiid within [the | Theological cir¬ 
cle'. - berre, Uash' Modern Phd.osophy of Religion, 19G8, 

p, 10. 

Philosophy ( K.ant) 

Kant held that philosophy is a mere idea of a possible 
siuenct.:- which nowhere exists concretely, but which wc c;in 

end t;avovir to ttpproximaie by nifiny different route,. -What 
y.'C lettrn i., not philoKophy itself, but how to philosophi.se by 
exercising f.tir rsient to reason on certain actually existing 
philosujjliical attempts. .Since human reason i.s alway.s active, 
it i.s impossible to offer an uliitnate and dogmatic answer to 
the question of whar philosophy is and who possesses it. 
Thar would moan ibc end of philo.,ophi.sing and henee the 
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dealh of pliilosophy. 

Accordinffly, for Kant philotiophy is an activity of reason 
rather than a static hody of knowledge. He thought that the 
scholastic tradition took philosophy to be the logical perfec- 
linn of knowledge! bun another conception which forms the 
real hasi:^ of philosophy takes it ns a science for relating all 
knowledge to the essential ends of huntan reason. The so- 
called philosopher is the lawgiver of human reason. Philo- 
sophif'a. knowledge can arise either out of pure reason or em¬ 
pirical inquiry. Kant^s own philosophy is systematic, at- 
teiTiptmg to answer all the questions of philosophy in a single 
scheme, and critical, determining the limits as well as the 
extent of our knowledge through an examination of reason by 
iiseif, 

Kant divitled the philosophy of jjure reason into a 
propaedeunc . which deals wdih the a priori knowledge of the 
faculty of reason, and metaphysics as the system of pure rea¬ 
son. The latter is divided into the metaphysics of nature, 
which is concerned with what is, and the metaphysics of 
morals) which is concerned with what ought to he. They are 
respectively the theoretical and practical employment of pure 
reason. 

*'The Legislation of human reason (philosophy) lias two 
objects, nature and freedom- ... the philosophy of nature 
deals with all that is, the philosophy of morals that which 
ought to he. ”—Kant, Critiquf^ of Fur(' Reason, .4S-40/B868, 

Philosophy (T^ogical P^tsitivism) 

O n 1 ho ba sis of a strong convicrtioii that science serves as 
ft paradigm for all knowledge. Cogical Positivism requires 
philosophy to have scientific standards of precision and objec¬ 
tivity, There are only two kinds of statements that meet the 
strict standards nf science , that is u priori statements of logic 
and ptite mathentatics, and empirical statements. Thus, 
most of the statements in traditional metaphysics and moral 
philosophy cannot constitute knowledge and shotjid be elimi¬ 
nated. The positive role of philosophy is concerned with the 
logical analysis of the rnlcs and frameworks of scientific theo¬ 
ry and language and is a department of logic. Philosophy 
must employ scietitifit; method to provide knowledge, and 
episiemtflcfgy i.s nothing more thatt the philosophy of science. 

^‘Once philosophy is purified of all scientific elements, 
only the logic of science rem.tiils. ” -Carnap, Tire lj>git:at 
SytUajL: oj l.anfri(agv:^ 1937, p. 279. 


Pltilosophy (Kyle) 

To clarify the nature of philosophy was one of Kyle7s 
major concerns, l.ogica! Positivism had dethroned philosophy 
from its ptosition of priority regarding the sciences, and Ryle 
tried to show what is left for philosophy to do. He held th,tt 
Philosophy docs not httve its own domain and is not con- 
I'fTijcd with the ffrtthlen; oi trinities. It us a meta occupation 
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find an f-,i:LLvity wiili the roie nf laying bare the logical cate¬ 
gories which underlie the surface grammar of our ordinary or 
acieniific language. This is necessary because these logical 
structure are often hidden or distorted by surface grammar. 
Philoi^ophy has the function of mapping and comparing the 
logical geography of concepts and (darifying the connections 
between concepts. In brief, the task of philosophy is not i.o 
discover truth about the world but to re-arrange and analyse 
language in order to reveal its correct logical form or real 
meaning, h is not an empirical science t but is closely associ- 
atetl with a logic of diverse categories or forms. Ryle’s work 
was a major etjcample of the Unguisttc turn taken by Engli¬ 
sh-speaking philosophy in this century, 

'kScience talks about the w'orld* while philosophy talks 
about talk about the world* ” — Ryle, ilollected Paper^t vol, 

1 , p, 2 ; 7. 

Philosophy (Wittgenstein) 

Ph[iosophy does not present any picture of reality, and it 
can neitbcr ejtplain nor deduce anything. In trying to do so, 
philosophy bcconn^s traditional metaphysics, wdiich can give 
no meaning to its expressions. Proper philosophy should stop 
this misleading way of wf.mking. Philosophy is different from 
the natural sciemces and shares no method with them. It can 
neirhfu confirm nor refute scieutilic investigations* Since t.hc 
w'hole of natural science is constituted by the totality of true 
propositions . [iihilosophical propositions are not truths, 

Phil osophy is an activity rnrher th,tn a iheory and aims 
to ourc ns of the misuse of ordinary language by means of 
'darifying propositions. Most rradiiinnal philosophical ques¬ 
tions are generated through the misuse of language, and 
hence we .should not seek to answer them (the solutions for 
them do not exist). We should rather treat the C|iieHtion.s as 
we Treat illness. W’e should make the questions disappear by 
showing how they violate logical syntax. In the Tractatus 
Wittgenstein proposes that the way to clarify langttage is to 
reveal Its hidden stynclurn, but in PhiioiophicuL Inve.stiga- 
lioris he turns to the study of language-games to clarify lan- 
guage. 

Alt philo.sophy i.s a ‘critiqnfi of language*. "—Wiitgen- 
."ttin, Tr<ucufus, 1.(10.11. 

Philosophy of art, .sec aesthetics 


Philosophy of biology 

A relatively itidcpendent area of the philosophy of sci¬ 
ence dealing with philosophical issues arising from biological 
studies. Because of certain characteristics of biological in- 
qtiiry, philosophy of biology i.s more than the mere applica¬ 
tion ol general principles of scientific explanation. Biology 
cxplain.s a trait of an organism in terms of ins function to pro- 
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ijiotf" ihr wtU . i'lcvt.'lopmerLi or stirvival of that orgaii- 

isni j i:s genes or its speeies, 'This fonoiioiiai e^pJ a nation 
set:ms to explain a eanse by iis eftect and hence ;o differ fr'om 
a scfindard causal explaiifitton which (explains an effect by its 
cause and b alsci differs from the {'overing law model of cx- 
pianarior:. The nature td fijnctional or teleological explana¬ 
tion and LIS rationality therefore become major topics In the 
field. VIany [jfiilosophers argin^ that we should understand 
biological rraits in terms of past evoiutionary liistory of 
the organism rather tlifin in terms of their fuitire conse¬ 
quences, On this view, functional explanation can be assimi¬ 
lated to a caus^il account. Other pliil()sophers of biology ar¬ 
gue for an autonomous level of functional explanation which 
cannot be reduced to ordinary causality. Darwin’s theory of 
evoliitsoj'i led to the formulatioD t)f various philosophical 
problems concerning for (Lxamrde the logic of natural seiec- 
tjon and the implications of the concepts of adapraiion and fit¬ 
ness. In a sense* philosophy ol liiology is ibe discussion of 
the pliiiosophical problems raised by the theory of evolution. 
The biological classification of species had been a paradigm (.if 
fihilosrspliical L'lassifu'ation of reauty. Tiarwin suggested vlrat 
s[)ccLes TiicmscLvcs evolve. The features of a species are not 
cternaL and the distinctions between species are nor fixed* 
This evCiLiitionary perspec■ ive has seriously iransforiried our 
understanding of the structure of the world. From the tfieory 
of evohuton. philosophers have developed cvolutiona.ry epis¬ 
temology* which attempts to explain cognitive faculties, 
knowledge acrpjisiiion and the progress of knowledge in 
o.-rms oJ ilie process of na’ural selection. Philosophers have 
also proptjscd an evolutionary ethics, which claims that whai 
we ought to do should be determined on an evolutionary basis 
according the principle of the survival of the fitrest. Evolu¬ 
tionary eifiics can also fiave a less controversial role in ex-- 
plaining the pattern of our ethical thinking in terms of our 
being memhers of a particular naturally evolved species. 
Some philosophers also aitempt lo explain social, eulttiral 
and psychological phenomena m terms of biological structure 
in <a reductionist approach called socio-biology. 

Evolutionary biology is the centre of gravitv for both 
the science o: biology and for the philosophy of the science. 
1 he philosophy of biology does nor end with evolutioiiarv is- 

■ t" 

sues, huT that is where I think it begins. - Sober, Phiiosf)- 
pfiy of B;oIop^]y , 1993, xix. 


Philosophy of oduootioii 

branch of applied philosophy deriliiijc wirh philosophi¬ 
cal issij(-s in erhu-atioo. .Although philosophy of education can 
he traced to hialo^s Republic- it did not become a specific 
branch of philosophy until the bo,riiinirig of the twentieth 
century. Interacting with political philn.sophy, the philoso¬ 
phy of educi.iion atlentpts to work out a conception of educa¬ 
tion which i.s .stiirtihJe for contemporary liberal society. In 


Philosophy of educiition 
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contTfii'i i:> both Plato and T-ion^isefii.], who beliovcfl that ohu 
cation aims at a just society with strongly sharod vainoi:, 0011 - 
lomporary Jihtra! (■‘ducaTion thtori.sts, such as John Dewey, 
Michael Oakeshott, Paul Hirst ^md R, S, Peters, hold that 
education is indivitlualisric, existing simply for the sake of 
ctevelop(ng one’s rational mind, exploring vrith our natural 
inquisitiveness, accjuiring knowledge for the sake of knowl¬ 
edge or cultivating personal autonomy* The philosophy of ed¬ 
ucation IS cnncernerl with a scries of problems arising from 
this piciurc ot education* such as the relation between cdura ■ 
lion and moral development, education and cerxsorship, edu¬ 
cation and the role of art, the education of personal emotion 
and feeling and the equality of educational opportunity. It al¬ 
so provides a oritiiral evaluation of educational theory. Differ¬ 
ent theories of human nature result in different theories of c 
ducarion. In the twentieth century, the development of psy¬ 
chology. such as Freud’s psychoanalysis and Piaget’s theory 
of the stages of psychological development in the child, have 
deeply affected the discussjon of education, although in 
Freud’s case not always to its benefit. In radically incompati¬ 
ble w'ays- Chomsky’s linguistics and Skinner’s behaviourism 
altered notions of leaniLtigx Philosophy of education is less 
developed than other branches of the philosophy of the social 
sciences. 

'‘Philosophy of education focuses on the hinguage of edu- 
■cational rlieory and practice. ” — Moore, Philosophy oj' Edu¬ 
cation^ 1982. p. b* 


Philosophy tif history 

Hiivtory is tht- .icIlulI human. pa..T, InU it is Eihn a branch 
of kntiwicdfit about the human past- Correspondingly, there 
an- two major types oi philo.sophy of history. Speirubitive 
philttsophy of history i.s concerned with tictunl hi,story and 
,ef:ks 10 provide a philosophicfil history of the world. Analyt¬ 
ic philosophy of history, in contrast, is concerticd with his- 
'orical thinkint^ and knov.dcd^e and with other philosophical 
issues firising out of tVie prficiice of hi.storians. The distinc¬ 
tion lu-lw-etm these l-wo kinds of philosophy of history is 
witfely t'lirirf.cterised as also beintt a Hisrinction between sub¬ 
stantive attt] criticai philosophy of hi.slfiry and between mate¬ 
rial and formal philosophy of history. 

Spec Lila t IV 0 philosophy oI history can be traced to its ori¬ 
gin in .Aijptistine’s Ciiy of Coxl. It a.s.stinies thai liisLory is not 
a sequentifii aggregate of random pa.sl events and argues that 
tin underlying factor or strucinre renders the whole historical 
proce.ss rational and intelligible. The claim that temporal 
sucfcssion itseif has logical implications -was first derived 
Irolii a tht-ology and tcicological world view which viewed hll- 
ntan history as controlled hy some divine force. In the Eii- 
1 1 gl 1 Lc n me tit. some philosophers, such as the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury French Kncyclopedists. were in.spired by the devclop- 
oici'ir ol physics to explore the uniformity of history on the 
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of tiio a.-sorni^Licii of The uniiormily of human noture. 
Others* such GtamhaKtstTi Vhco and j. (0 Herder* en- 
dors.('fl a roore empiruod approach in conneining rht: rneanitig 
of history wnh its (.'t.ihural niiheu. Hegel claimed that history 
has a poi: and tJTat tht' dto'olopmrnt of history is a dialectical 
m<o-cmerit g(iv(';-ned hy iJic ab.-okno spirit. Marx siihstituied 
an ccorLonac kiundation tor Hegel’s abstdntc spirit as the en¬ 
gine for hisLorif.'vil JcvetopmeriL, Jn the Twentieth century* 
auihors as Arnold Toynbee and Oswald Spengler con ■ 

1 in tied :o believe m rite overall meaning of human history, 
hur sub.srarLtive philosophy of history is in generad out of 
favour. 

Analytic philosophy of history eritcrged in the twentietii 
cetnury. Rather than dealing with the underlying structure of 
actuEtl history' iis is the underlying stnieture 

of btstfjrlc explanation and the riFiture of hisrorieal under¬ 
standing. It IS cemcerned with the conceptual framew'orh of 
historical thinking and the naitirc of historical ohjecrivny, 
Analytic pfiiiosophy of history has two general tendencies. 
'1 he first, represented by Hempel . atiempts to assimihtie 
hisloricEd (.xplanation lo scienTifte explanation and to offer a 
model of universal laws for liistorical knowletlge. The sec¬ 
ond, iriflin-Qced by the works of Ricken . Hilthey. Croce and 
Coliingwoud . is tfie niainstrtram of analytic philosophy ai his¬ 
tory. Tt thstinguishfes historical study from the natural sci¬ 
ence and argues for the antonooiy of hist cm v. It does not take 
a historical event as an instance ot a covering law, bui at- 
tempis :-o understand 1 he reasons behind ea.eh action. In the 
work of I.yotard, Fftucaull and olhers, it is; concerned with 
the epistentohigical status of narrative, which is the charac¬ 
teristic form of presenting hisioricai knowledge. 

"Unlike iheir speculative pi-edcccssors. most present- 
day contributors to the. philosophy of history take it to fat a 
second order form of inquiry with i he ains, not of trying to 
seek and assess the human past itst-lf, Imr rather of seeking 
to elucidatt and a:;suss the ways i[j which historians typically 
dcscrii>e or t'omprehend that past.” Gardiner fed), 77ie 
Phi/.o^<if.>/\y iij //fs^.ory. 1974, p. ih 

PliiiO!^ophy r>f Unguilge 

C.omempt'jrary jthilosophy of language resultt-d from the 
linguistic ruin in phiJost^phy and is based on the assumfUion 
than all phi [(tso phi cal analysis can lie: rcalur'-cd to analysis 
of language. In a brc:fL!l sense, pt’ilosophy of language is 
nearly synoriynious witli analytit' [dliiosoplly. Hence, logical 
[jositivisni, ordinary langutige padosophy, and tbet eanly tind 
IfiTt;]' W'til gens Lem ,al] I'lxemplified diifercnr r>h ilosophicat ap 
Jiroachcs rr- in di;.-ninf 5 v.ilh philosnphif-ai pro}il<-ms. 

lij r. :n;finw srnf-e . philo.opily :,f iMpgufige ii> nihilc-d U) 
lin^i list if. or thf ..cieiicti (i: iFinyiingf itnd is t'onccriitid with 
ihtt nfidfrU-ing rfnltiy th titid i\K philtiitnphii'rt] iin- 

pttj-t. f rfitJiritp'injly sfrtniotics i.-t Hiviticcl into syntax. PPtnan- 
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tics and pragmaticsn The philosophy ol' language deals with 
the problem of the distinction hetw^een syntax and semanticH « 
and some pragmatic problems, for example in rho rhoory of 
speech acts and (irice’s theory of conversational implication. 
There are different coiicepiions of what the philosophy of 
language should lie, bur its central concern is with semantic 
riuesiioTis such as mea^ning, truth, reference, predication, 
[juantification and i.he nature of the propositions, Other ma¬ 
jor issties in this field of philosophy are the universai features 
of ! anguage and the relationships fictween language and 
world and between language and thought. Because of the in¬ 
separable rehitiona between logic and language and among in- 
tentionality. understanding, thinking and language, the phi 
losophy of language sltares many common topics with philo¬ 
sophical logic and the philosophy of mind. Ir is sometimes re 
garded as a part of the philosophy of mind and sometimes 
even as a pan of the philosophy of action. An influential type 
of philosophy of language developed out of Chomsky’s gener¬ 
ative grammar, which tries ro uncover the structure of con 
ceptual knowledge hy revealing the linguistic struct tire undm- 
lying surface irregularities and variations. 

"Though the philosophv of language might be reason 
ably he thought of as comprising anything thar philosophers 
do when they think, pua philosophers, about knowdedgi' . . . 

1 have- presented the pnilosophy of language in one of its guis¬ 
es, as an attempt to gel clear aboui the basic concepis wc use 
in thinking about language, - Alston, Philosophy nj' Lan¬ 
guage, 1964, xi. 


Philosophy of law 

Ajso called legal philosophy, a branch of philosophy 
that dci-ils with phih>so]i>h]cal problems or issues ooricernmg 
the iaw^ and legal systems and that applies philosophical 
meihod to legal problems. The major topics of ibis field arc ; 
the nature and the definition of law, properties and identity 
renditions ol legal systems, i he ends ro be attained by law. 
legal responsibility, legal reasoning, the nature and justifica¬ 
tion of punishment, the nature and lustificaiion of i be state’s 
coercive pow-er and the rtdationships between moral right and 
legal right, between moral obligation and legal ohligatior,. 
and between law ami justice. 

Fhilosrjpby o| law is oilen usied as a synonym for ju¬ 
risprudence efrom batin: prudenlia ^ kiiowb:dge of or 

skill in law). Jurisprudence, however, has a wider refer¬ 
ence. Some of ils divisions, such as analyncal iiirisprudcnce 
fthe logical analysis of law and of legal concepts) and norma¬ 
tive or critical jurisprudence (the evaluation of law and iegal 
obligations) fall into ihc domam of philosophy of law. Oiher 
divisions such as hist.orica.j jiirispriidonce (dealing with tire 
origin and dt^vdopment of law'), sociological jurisprudence 
(dealing with the relationship between legal rules and legal 
behaviour) and ftmetiona! jurisprudence (dealing with legal 
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norm-i :irul socHfil neetJM), are not the concents of philosopthy 
of law. 

Philosopftv of law ran be traced to Plato’s and 

Aristotle’s distinction betweeit distriliutive justice and correc¬ 
tive justice. Major philosophical approaches to law include 
natural law theoryi represented by Thomas Aquinas, which 
holds that law is essentially connected with moral right and 
good i legal positivism, represented by Jeremy Benthani» 
John Ausuti, and H. h, A. Hart, which argues for (he moral 
neutrality of law anrl separates law from moraliTy; and legal 
readism. represented by (Jliver Wendell Homes. Jr. and Aif 
Ross, which claims that the biw' should be understood in 
terms of how^ it operates in courts, 

“The philosophy of law siudics philosophical problems 
raised by the existence and practice th law. ” —iJworkin 

Ced. ) * 1 Pkilosfiphy o,/ 1977, introduction, p, 1. 

Philosophy of logic, .see philosophical logic 


Philosophy of mothematics 

Starting with Plato, niatbeniaiics has been viewed by 
philosophers as the model ol necessary truth and a priori 
knowledge. Hence, the ontological status of m.at liematical 
objects, the foundation of mathematics, the nature of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge and truth, and the structure and function 
of mathemaucal thcoritrs have been of central interest for 
many philosophers. Modern philosophy of mathematics 
started with Frege’s logicism aod the establishment of set 
theory in mathematics. In opposition to the traditional claim 
that there is a kind of mathematical intuition which giiaran- 
tces the necessity of mathematical truth ylogicism argues that 
mathemaiics can be reduced to logic, and thi.s idea was classi¬ 
cally prose rued in Russell and Whitehead’s Frifiapio. Mathr- 
mutico. The approach inspired logical positivism, hut was at¬ 
tacked by Quine with his criticism oi lIh^ notion of anafylitri- 
ty. The [jaradnx Russell di.scovertrd in set theory It^d to a 
foundational crisis of mathematics. To cope with the crisis, 
philosophers of mathematics have adopted different ap¬ 
proaches. Some philosophers, following Plato. believe that 
mathematical objects are abstract eiuities independent of our 
minds, and ihi.s realistic pcisition is called mathematical Pla¬ 
tonism. f..)toers, like Quine and f^utnam, suggest that mathe 
inatics Hoes not have objects proper to itself, Hilbert’s for¬ 
malist programme saw the meaning of mathematical expre.s-- 
sions in terms of the formal mathcmalical system tfj which 
they belong raihcr than in term.s of objects. Hilberi’.s ai- 
tcmpi u) prove the consistency and completeness of formal 
systems <-xpressing arithmetic was undermined by Hoders in 
complfuness theorems. In the Kantian tradition, others 
claim that mathemaiical object.^ are mental constructions or 
a Vfew best represented by con.srructivism. 


Philosophy of lo^ithenLatics 
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BrOi^wtr’- * wnjcri ;iir.empl;ed to explain nirithe- 

maticai r: in icim* of :hc canstrucTinn of proofs, led 

If; the denial of ihe law of excluded middle which is at the 
heart of rlaaairal matlu^matics. Philosophy of marhematics is 
closely cotmecied with contemporary issuer in ontology and 
episiemolo^fV and with curretit debates between realism and 
anti-realism. 

“Ti-;..' .'eniral problem in :he philosophy of maihematics 
is the defimbon of naar hemal leal truth. —Curry, OidUna of 
cj. FI -m u/M Ph i lost iphy oj Ma //] t'm atics ^ 19 5 i , p. 3, 

Philosophy ot mind 

The ]);■] 3.0 soph leal e.xatm nation of the nature of the ntiraf 
and Its n'!a rujiiship wdth body, Plato anti .Aristotle provided 
ilieories oj miiuJ, and so have many modern philosophers, in 
[>m-ticuhL:- Ccsrai'tcs, Locke. Ilnme arid Kant, l^ui oisly with 
il-e i.'Tiir ri^cc .ji p>.yi iudopy as a distincl discipline at the end 
O/i rjic niiuo (---ni h century, did the philosophy of mind become 
an iLidepu'iilcnt sub-disidpline vjjthin philosophy, Since then, 
theories mind havt- aimed at deepening our undersilanding 
o; the mm!l irsi.df, rather than at placing an account of the 
mind within a iradilioriai mjctaphysica! or epistemological 
fram^'work. Fran^ Breniano and his successfirs iilaved a ma¬ 
jor role in this procc'ss* 

Conieinporai'y philosophy of mind esrablishtd a new^ fo 
cos with the piihlication of fTtlbc:rt Ryle’s Thr C<»hi^pt of 
\lnHi (leb-L. Ryle iricd to understand our mental states by 
nnalysmt; the logical sinitnurcs and relations of our mental 
concepts. [ work is ilistinguishe^d from psyt'hology. which 
si tidies the a'.’tnal operations of mind through experimental 
nLetbods and Irom [ihllosophy of psychology which in vest i- 
gatt's the phiitisophical InipilcaTions of the results and meih- 
ods of fisvcLjology. Major topics in the philosophy of mind in¬ 
clude the mind-body problem; thtt nature of the mind? con- 
scionsm-ss; menra! causation; mtentionality, propositional 
auitudns .-ind mental contents i knowledge and belief; repre- 
seinaiKjn; perception; h'elmgs ; sensations; thought and bin 
gtiage; will; and the emotions. Various approaches to t.he 
mind liavi. Iteen explored, such as dualism, phenomenalism, 
cpiphenoir.enahsm, behaviourism, parallelism, materialism, 
functional ism and eliminat ivism. The philosophy of mind has 
hi-cn an extremely active discipline in recent decades. In the 
mo SI rwT-jiL years, some philosophers have sought to soften 
the Llistniction between philosophical and empirical studies of 
tl:e oiinrl end h.ave linked tdnlosopliy of mind with such fields 
as cnmpi: tat Iona 1 modelling and cognitive psychology. 

I hi- ami of the philosophy of mind is to conduct an a 
priori investigation inio the essentia! nature of mental phe 
ijomemi. r?y elucidating the lan-nr content of mental con- 
ctipls. ’ McLinn, 'Ftit: i'huraiter of Mind ^ 1983, p. 14. 
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Philosophy of n^iture 

lij o:ie ?iense;t the anaiysiii; and clnrificatton of the con- 
r(. pt 5 ust'-d hy o^ni.iral iicient ists ■. particularly thf:?=c; concept?- 
that CUT across tht: frontiers ot the various scientific disci¬ 
plines, In a Traditional sense , philosophy of nature employs 
the philosophical contemplation of nature to work our general 
principles to explain the constituenr stuff, basic structure 
and movement of the nattmal world. This study was the main 
preocciipfition t.be Prc-Socraiic philosophers who originated 
western philosophy. Philosophy of rtaiurc is also called 
“physics ’ from (rreck: phicsi;;^ nature and one of 
Aristotle's major pbijosophiCiai works is entitled Physics. 
Philosc:phy of nature has been a standard pan of Western 
metaphysical systems, all hough it has been increasingly su¬ 
perseded by 'he empirical study of nature. Kant, however, 
held that philosophy of nature should seek to determine the 
basic co'ncep's and principles on which scientist could buiid 
the whole prrticture of their knowledge of the wmrld by estab¬ 
lishing the priof-i presuppositions of mi rural science. For 
Hegel, lUiilcjsophy of naturt' stood above the empirical naiu- 
tai scitmees by providing its own insights inic the structure of 
fiKis stid hy going boyond scientific investigation. Philosopiiv 
of nature is also called “natural philosophy”, but il should 
non be confused with iht- rmtiire-philosophy ( Nm>fr- 
) (jf the (it-rman romantic movement, 

1 nt- philosophy of nature takes up the matcriad which 
physics has prepared h.^r it empirically, at the point to which 
])bysics has hroiighl il , and reconstitutes it, so tha: experi- 
..■nrc IS 1101 ns final wavramed base. ” —Hegel. Philosophy oj 
\o!un‘^ Imr'oducTion 10 . 


Hhilosophy «f f^rganinm 

A n-rm used by Alfred \orlh Whitehead for his own 
metaphysical outlook, ah ho ugh his meiapbysics, which js al¬ 
so called process philosophy, Influenced by field theory in 
believed dial the ultimate basis of the mnural 


uh Vs 


h; s 


nt; 


wmrlfl is force rather than manor. Nature is analysed into 
unus called actual occasions. .An actual occasiciri is fi process 
oi bei'oniing with its own orietiiation and is like the Leih- 
tii^iaii monad, although I* is not vvindowicss. Fach actual oc 
lasion actively interrelates with tithcr actual occasions in its 
imttitidiaI c past, f his prea'<^ss is called co/ii.vejiwe (Imtiii: to 
grow' lOijyroer.) and gcrieraies an at.nual entity. Whitehead 
claimed 1 hai this [Jicture explains the organic structure of the 
vv'Orld. Phvsics STudies smaller units, while })io]ogy studies 
large]■ tituies. hach unit Ints jts own inner structure find is an 
organism. I.argc'r units are systerns of smaller imils. 

Me ail philtisoplii!' theory there is an ultimate which is 
m trial iti virtue of its aresdems. It is ordy then capable of 
L. In-n-.cn-] isation through ns riccidenifd embodiments, and 
afvfirt irom these acL'i<lenTs is devr>id of aciualitv. In the phi¬ 
losophy oi org.atiism this iiltimatc is termer! VreativitvA " - 
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Philosoptiv of physics 

A discipline nl philosophy of science dealing with the 
philosopliie-d impact of the deveLopiiieiit of rrioderit physics, 
in particular pnilosophica! issues arising in iheory of rehiiivi- 
ty. qiiaiiuim mec'hanics, modm n thennodynamics niid con¬ 
temporary cosmoLogyn Tf\e -ntfijor topics of philosophy of 
physics include spaco. tinie^ moiion. probahiliTy. causation 
and ohjeciivlTv in the tfuanrum world, 'i’hc discipline also in- 
vestigaies the foundahons of phystc^al theory, the aim of a 
physical theory, the mtor-reiation of physical theories and 
scientifu: methodology in physic.' onil die lojiiccl systems suit¬ 
able for modern physics. By exploring ideas and methods de¬ 
veloped in phy.sics, philosophy of physics contrihutes to our 
understanding of physics as a science. It tests the Implica¬ 
tions of new metaphysical ioairns arising wdibin [jhysics and 
shapes our insight into both human knowledge and the nature 
of things, 

"The philosophy of physics performs at least four useful 
funciioris, wdiich may be called philosophical assimHat.Lon. 
research planning, quality control, arid home cleaning, 

F^u n go. Fh i Io sophy of P b ys ii a, 1973. p, 1.1 


Philosophy of psychology 

The siudy of psychological aoncepT* and theories;, philo¬ 
sophical presuppositions of approaches to psychology and im¬ 
plications of psychological discoveries. It is parr of a general 
development in the philosophy of science towards the integra¬ 
tion of empirical and philosophical aspects of study, but in 


some respcc's philosophy of psychology overlaps with philos¬ 
ophy of mind. For many contemporary philosophers, philos¬ 
ophy of psychology has replaced philosophical psychology, 
W'hich sought to aiiaiysr; psychological concepts without at- 
Tcndjng to major developments in scientific psychology. 

Philosophy of psychology is concerned with empirical or 
experimental psychology, Empirical psychology as an inde¬ 
pendent discipline began with the establishment of The first 
psychology laboratory at University of Ucipz-ig in 187 9 by the 
Uerman psychologist 'Wilhelm Wundt, although enrpirical 
psychology was al^o based initially on the associariontst theo¬ 
ry developed by Hume and J, S, MilL Philosophy of psychol¬ 
ogy explore.-- complex r<:]ations among different theories of 
mind, empirical data and experttncni in seeking a general ac¬ 
count ol the nature of mind. Psychological theories con- 
tribuiiitg to philosophical discussions abou: the mind have in¬ 
cluded (jes’sh Theory, Freudian theory and huhaviourism, 
but the source oi much recen- influence is cognitive science, 
in which The boundary beiween philosophy and psychology 
remains undeiernrmed. This boundary is also challenged 
within philosophy, with Quine’s naturalised epistemology 
fending to reduce epistemology to psychology. 
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Philosophy ot science 


. P ■ hilnsophy o[' psychokigy, rhat is, the philosophical 
yrufly of ihe nature and significance of ihe resiilrs and ni(.-;i.h- 
ods of sciornufic psycholtjgy. - McGinn, 'I'ka of 

Mind ^ 1982 , p. ■■[. 

Philosopliy rtf pure rettson, see metaphysics CKaiH) 


Phllos<»phy of religion 

A hratirh of phll OHOphy dealing wjlh the meaning, na¬ 
ture and philo^ophicai implications of religious beJiefs and 
claims aiu! of religious practices. Theoretically, all religions 
constitute us SLLhject-triatter, hut since, the philosophy of reli¬ 
gion as a speciality developed in Western countries, ii natu¬ 
rally focuses on the claims of Western religions, especially 
the doc:rlues of Christianity but also including doctrines of 
Judaism and Islam. Its main topics include ; the cdnceplioo of 
Cjod; the concepiual analysis of divine attributes such as otn- 
mpoienrc, omniscience, goodness, eternity, and the para¬ 
doses resulting from these attributes? the logical charaeieris¬ 
tics of religious language? the exfimination of the logical 
structure of arguments for and against the existence of God, 
in particular of the most influential arguments such as the 
ontological argument, ihe argumeni from design, ihc cosmo¬ 
logical argument and the problem of evil; the rcktion be¬ 
tween faith and reason; the relations between religion and 
mruaiity. art and science; the philosophical comparison of 
different forms of religion ; the- phenomenology of religious 
expenemu- and its role, if any, in lustifying rdigbus belief; 
ih(- methods ol religions argument; the afterlife or (mmortali- 
ly; the discussions of particuiar Christian dnerrines such ^js 
the ^Trinity, Incarnation and .Atonement. Many of these 
themes a.re also included in metaphysics and were the central 
topics in medieval philosophy. 

U'luit are the distinctive features of religious idea.sy Do 
they here and there coiitai:; contradictions? On ’ivhat pc.'ssihle 
basis can they he considered true or false? How do they mesh 
in, if ai ad. with the other eoneepts which we use? Such are 
:hc questions which typically fall within the ambit of the phi¬ 
losophy of religion. " —Ninian Smart, 77;e Philo.yophy of R,‘- 
1970. V, 


Philosophy of scicilte 

I tie study of logical. opisTcmologica] and mfttapliysical 
problems ari.sing from reflccioti.H on the, scienoas and soicntil- 
10 aciivities, I- is a philosophk'al critique of scionco. Thts 
artui IS nciv as a specific discipline and has emerged in con- 
jiinoTioii v.*iih rlic inTcllc'Cliial achiovetnenrs of rrtoclerrt sci¬ 
ence, bin to a -Adder sense ha.s been a part of episreniniogy 
and metrcphysics in the philosophical tradition. The cxacl 
bound of its research domain is ha.rd to define, for science ii- 
.sejf comprise., a wide range of activities, modes of tboughts 
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anrJ discoutsts. 1ri gtiitrrfi-* ihe moi^i imporra:’! ir in- 

vrsiig^'tcs Ei'icluflc the aim;^ nf ^^c:ien^:e! the reia’don^ between 
^Lnentific concepis nnd beuvecn scientific propcsii ions: the 
principles <issumed in science i : he nature pind sirurture of sci¬ 
entific rfitionabty and methodology ; scieniiftc knowledge find 
its cnnnrmat ion; raiionaliiy and scientific progress; explana¬ 
tion: scieriHtic laws: mttural necessity; probability: the unity 
I'jr di versiiy of science: reduciion and relanons among the sci¬ 
ences; objectivity in scienc^e; certainty and fallibility in sci¬ 
ence; theory, observation, experiment in science j models in 
science; the ontological implications of science and tlie nature 
of lbe-orcttcal entities; scientific creativity, invention and dis- 
t'overy! science and Other knowledge; science and religion- 
the social effects of scientific ideas; the relation of philosophy 
of science to history and sociology of science; the ethics of 
science. Major figures in this field include the logical posi¬ 
tivists (logical analysis of the strticnirc of science, verifica- 
tionism), Hcmpel (scientific explanation). Popper ffalsifica- 
t.ionism), hakavos (progressive and degenerating research 
programmes) and Kahn (paradigm shift and scientific revolu¬ 
tions). Before rhe Second World War, philosophy of science 
maimy focused on tire logic of science. Since then, philoso¬ 
phers have been more interested m the developmental 
paradigr^ts oi sciences and ihe epistemology of science. 

.■■\side from general issues regartling the finierprise of sci¬ 
ence* there are specific problems arising in particular fields of 
science 'eading to discipline-specific studies, such as philoso¬ 
phy of maihematics , philosophy of physics* philosophy of bi¬ 
ology ;-nd philosophy of psychology. 

"In any evcril , much is gained in ilu^ way of clarifvmg 
the .'linis o: philosophical analysis by lirniting the philosopliy 
of scii;ri[a- to a group of repited [piestions that arise in ar 
tempting lo understand the inlcileciual products of sciotuific 
inEjLiiry as cm hex lied in expLicitiy formulated staumients, ■■ 
h.rne’-t Xagel , in lia-inro a.nd Morgeilbesstu (eds. ), 
f/hy nt Siirnrt', p. y>, 


Philosophy of social science 

!n ihc eighrticni h century enlightenment, social scicsjccs 
aiine-d :o achit-vc (he ideal cd scientific oluectivitv and tmiver 


salitv. ]-tLi; arc naiiira. sciences and social .scieiicc.s si mi! 

PhiJos.:![dters who emphasise the meaning of human action or 
ll'ie role of idt-ology lu social scioniific iritpiiry believe ih?it so- 
ci,':] sciences expiaiu ihe social world in a distinci way. 'Hie 
tens [oil Ijet'Wf'cn scientific explanation and i-il erprei ati vc un 
derstanding led tet the emergence of the philosophy of social 
sciences, I his discipline is concerned with the methodohigy 
finrl knowledge claims of i he social scicnce.s, especially with 
the logic of theory constriauion in the. social sciences, with 
the riaiiire, validity and aderjuary of social theory* and with 
rausatior. or laws among social phenomena, ft j.-, also con¬ 
cerned with explanation without universal Jaws and the role 
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PbiEosoph.y of rluKJght 


of mch^’iing asid imfirpretatioii io iht t:ui;ial sizicnctti. U aims? 
rn elucicifitc the form^ of reasoning and e^planarory frame¬ 
works practised in social scicnccii. A central rinestion ctm- 
cerns me relation fjctween social institutions and individuals 
with regard to explanatory priority, leading to a long’Siand- 
ing debate concerning methodological collectivism and 
methodologicaii individualism. Vlajor approaches in the phi¬ 
losophy of scjcial science include 1 hose initialed by Emile 
Durkheinii Karl Marx and Max Weber. The hermeneutics of 
Wilbeim hiihhey and Hans-fT-org Cladamer have challenged 
the uniTv of science model of the social sciences proposed by 
the logical positivists. The later work of Wittgenstein influ¬ 
enced Eeter Winch's attack on an account of the social sci¬ 
ences on rhe model of the natural sciences. Martin Hollis ♦ 
who empoasises the importance of rationality icd undersLand¬ 
ing society. has argued tor a possible accommodation be- 
tw'een the rival traditions in the philosophy of social sciences. 
On this viewt we must take care to determine the sort of 
C|ueptions we are asking and the sort of answers wTicb would 
be appropriate. The philosophy of social sciences should be 
dis tinguished from social philosophy, for while social philos 
ophy is the philosophical discussion of rho subsu.tiice of hu¬ 
man society, the philosophy of social science deals with 
philosotdiicai * in particular cplsiemological and met liodologi- 
cal. Issues arising out of the practice of social srienhsts. 
Nf'vortheless , the work of Alasdair MacIntyre is a recent ex¬ 
ample o: how’ these two philosophical enterprises can influ¬ 
ence one another and in some instances merge. 

‘'T-: what extent can society be studied tn the same way 
as natme7 'Wnhoin exaggerating. 1 think one could call this 
nuesti::n the primal problem of the philosophy of (he social 
sciences,’' ■ Ffhaskar, T/tc / WfV?/fhy ny" . 1.979, 

p. 1. 


Philosophy of thought 

A new' philosophical approach to thought represented by 
t .brlstopber Fcacncke and the late ffareth Evans. Its roots 
can hf- traced to Frege's criticism of psychologism and fiis as¬ 
sertion that thought is the third realm (the others being the 
jjhysical and the psychological). In corll:rast to the central 
i<met (T traditional analytical philosophy that an analysis of 
thought must tlepeud on the finalysis of language and that 
hinguagc IS prior (o thought, advocates of the philosophy of 
ihougnt believe that the order of priority of this anaiysis 
should lie reversed. J.anguage can only he explained in terms 
of am credent ;y given notions which are thought-laden. 
FJericro Tic ccniral consideration cT philoso ph y is .no longer 
language, hut ihought. It is thought that dnermines lan¬ 
guage. and non i.'ire ljcow. Thought can be explained tnde- 
pftndcm ot lij-igijjLge. Ofomir.se, rrailiiional Cartesian cpiste- 
also focijst.s on the ijiiestion .if iht. nature of thoiighi , 
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but itu' [jtiiif.'^nphy rtf rlmughr fonsidtrs ilioughl an the con- 
leiii Oi propositions and rleals with questions snoh what h 
is to be H lhr;ngbt, how a thought ean f^e grasfjcd . how a 
thought is s:ri.joiured. IjOw a thought can l:e fihoui some 
trungH how we ran judge a thought xo be true and how con¬ 
cepts that vvt- grasj) arc related to thoughts. This type of phi- 
l(;s-o]>hy is disiinct from the philosophy of language and phi- 
losc;[)hy nnnd, although it is related io 1 hem, 

“The. philosophy of thought concerns itself wnih ilie 
(pmstion what is to he a th-^sngnr. and with the strurture of 
tlioiights .■■nd iheir components: what it is for a thougln io be 
about an - /hjf-cf of one or another kind i what it is to grasp a 
concept and how a concept ra tt he a ('oniponent of a 
illoughl.'" Thimmetl. oj' A?uilyiieu! Philt>:.aphy, 

p. 


Phfmologism 

ncrrida’s term for the feature of traditional metaphysics 
which esrabhslies an opposliiop hcpween speech and writing 
and ihen prefcirs speech or voice to 'writing, V’oice Greek: 
phono ; is traditionally considered to be the locus of imih, 
the real ‘,;igr.L of essence and truth and the pr-csenee of t'Oti- 
sciousness to Itself. One ‘hears’ the voire ct ’rcasmi’ wdien 
one seeks the trttth. Writing is t'onsidered to be a parasitic, 
supplementary, inferior and derivative form of eomnvnoica 
tion. Snell a philosophical tradition is fully prestnned m 
ThatoG Phaedf-us, and even l.evi-Strauss accepts this view-n 


Derrida’s notion of phonologism is closely associated with, or 
even used interchangeably wdih his notions of logocentrism 
and metaphysics of presence. The speech/writing opposition 
is one of the main objects of Derrida’s deconstruction. 

1 his notion remains therefore wdt.hin the heritage of 
that logocenrrism wdiich is also phonocenirism: absolute 
pinKitniiy ot voice and being, of voice and the meaning of be- 
ing. of voice ,ir.H ihe idcEilily of meaning. ” — Derridsi, Of 
Grammatnh,gy (xtans. hy SpivaiU , J9"4,pp, li-2. 


Phrase-marker 

<. 1-ioniekyS rerni ior the romponencF, of strumiral 
skeltnon of a s'-ntcnct. Ii gencraied by sKii'Ting with a rale 
for rewriTing ilic seurence find turrl-icr expanding inf; compo- 
nenf.i using piiiase-stTactnre rules, eventufilly reaching fi cat- 
egffi-ial siriiciiire. '[’hi., ATrucnire will inrirls irema such as 
noun phrases, irrepo.siiiona] fihra.scs and cicsnses. Phrase- 
markers the demcnlary units from which deep strucuires 
arc cnnsiunrcd. When we insert words into phrase markers 
and tidy -In-in up, for exampie to ensurt- ihar the words have 
th, righi endings, we will have a.n actual senuince, 

rhe lifiso of ih,- syrir-acrjc cornpotieni is a system of 
rules thfu generale a hipshly restricierl (perhaps fiaire; sel of 
basic strings, each with an associated .slructural dosctiprioii 
called fi b.a,se phrase marker. ” - Chomsky, As/>ecf.( nf the. 
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Iheory i>J Synt{lj:i. lyfiT)? p- 1 r'> 

Phrase-i^tructiire grammar 

Oiitr f.'] iLjf- TlirfM? mudf'ls <7b(■;:■;isky uses iLi order chfir- 
p-cuiTiHe oiii- uIlders1:andil■t,^ of ^'.nd grammar (the 

or her models are fiiiitf; sl-'ie grammar and transformational 
grammar;. li is a farm of gra..ri'jniar associated with the theo¬ 
ry of ling 11 is uc SI rue lure based upon immediate const it iienr 
analysts or parsing (from Larin [ , part), 7'his analysis 

parses a sentence into various components and then assigns 
these components to categories such as Noun, Verb, Ad¬ 
verb, and so on, A language which can be thus derived is 
called a phrase-strucnire language. This analysis is charac¬ 
terised by 'he use of diagrams and the introduction of rewrit¬ 
ing rules for turning symbols into other symliols. For exam¬ 
ple. we can rewrite 'LScntence'' as '"Noun Phrase - Verb 
Phrase" and then rewrite "Noun Phrase" as “Article — 
Noun”, and so on. The ditfereni aspects of an utterance are 
successive]V disclosed in such an analysis. However, it can 
only b(^ af^plied wh<m we know senltmec- 'we want to de¬ 

rive, and ii fails tci uxhihit tii:: mtuitcal inter-relationships 
that hold between d!!fei>;iLt sc-ntcnees. For instance-, this 
grammar cannot incorporao' "to bo" into the class of verbs. 
Hencti, ( nonisky Takes this grammar to he inadequate for lin¬ 
guistic de-:.T]pTinn. and holds that it should be replaced by 
transftTrniatioiial grammar, 

ph.rase-sir iu-'lL ire grammar consists of an unordered 
se. of rewriting ntics. ati'l assigns a structural descriptiem 
tha; Car; he represented as a t rce-di.agiam vvutii nodes Ic.helled 
by synibo.s of the vocabu [firy, ” -—Chomsky. .d.ijtJecOv of ihi- 

1 h e ary o! F \)t!U.r y 1 b b: I. , O. S C . 


Phrase-structure language, see ;,hr;ise struem 


ro granmiar 


Phraslitw sec nr:ustic ■■■' [tihraslie 


Fhrmesii . Creek term for practice] wisdom 


Phy.sieaJ determinism 

The btJiet that tsverythmg irj the %varld , triciuding 
mar; action, is gi^verncd ioy unive-rsal laws of nature. 'I 
position w'as presented in anciettt aiomism. and was fully 
ticulated by Hobbes, [he development of modern scieri 
especially idrysit's . led many to think that physical detern 
ism must be true. Science claims rhm its aim is to disec 
these objecuve laws. If we can provide a complete phys 
explanation at this time for one thing, we will be able to f 
diet Its future on the grounds of natural laws. Humari fj 
dom should be understood as the lack of constraints, rat 
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thnti from cfiot^iitioru If all ih;ii wtf do e.K- 

plii’ir'ibJo LO terms tif physical laws, the immorcfiLjTy of f^oul 
must l:e denied, 

“Phy sicril detorminisni is based on there being physical 
Jaws 'A nature, m^ny of which have actually been discov¬ 
ered, and of whose truth we can reasonably hope to be quite 
certain, together with rhe claim that all other featiires of the 
wrjrJd are dependent on physical factors. '* — f^uoas * 7Vie 
Frtr(io?fi of the Will, 1970 , p. 65 . 

Physical objects, Hanother ternt for material objects 


Physical phenomenon, see mental phenomenon 


Physicalism 

A refinement of materialism introduced because not all 
physical phenomena are material. Physical ism assumes that 
the physical sciences ran encompass everything m the world, 
and that intimately everything in the world can be explained 
’hrtH;gh j'joysjcs. It is possiblt^ to reduro aity scientific predi¬ 
cate to a physical predicate. The word was introdmad hy the 
Logical Positivists for the claim that all scientific slritements 
could 1)!;. translated into statements about physical or obaerv- 
alde objects. In this sense, pltysicalism is close to scientism, 
which claims that any Language which cannot be reduced to 
scientthc language is defective, (birnap took physiralisra as a 
synonym for bchavLourism. Uow'evei-, the Australian 
}>ni]oso[jher j, J, CL Smart contrasted physicalistvi with he- 
biivinui-LSfn , laking rlic former to be a sciemifi:: approach and 
the latter a linguistic approach. Smart’s physicalism is also 
crdhid me identity theory of mind or cenrral-staie mafcrial- 
ism. because ks mailt thesis is that mental events ai'c idenii- 
cal to It rain events. On this vhuv, propositions aliont mental 
states inrn out to he propositions alxmii. brain si ate.-, ifiat be¬ 
long to the science ol neuto-physiology. Neuro-physiology, 
in turn. IS reducible to physics. Tlowmver, the physlcalist 
view' th;u the identity heiween mental Etales and brain states 
1 .', contingent idem it y has been challungcd bv Krifjke’s claim 
vhm all idem tty is necessary identity, d'hc issue's raised by 
this criticism include the nature of reference, description, 
nic.fttiu'ig , identity, inoilality and theory. 

'M he thesis ol phystcalism maintains that the physical 
oingttagt- is a universal language of science—that is to say, 
that every bnigitage of any sub-domain of science coin be 
equipolU-mlv iramtlated into the physical language, ” ■ Ciar- 

iia[m 7/\f Syatii.r oj <! 1937, p, 320. 


t^hysicn theolngicul argument 

Kam s term for Ins version ol the argumeni froni de¬ 
sign. The jdiysico-thcolog.ical argument ia one of the three 
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n‘,ai]i ilnrristic pr(3off^ for rbe of (.rOd t the oiher two 

he!rip; UTe onTolagicfii virgunTent aod the cosmological argu- 
mem. It argues from observations thai the world is purpo¬ 
sive aod TcleoiogicaUy arranged to the conclusion that there 
must be an intelligent, designey who created it. For Kant, 
this argument is nor sufficieitt to prove the existence of (.hid 
because i’ relies upon the presupposition that there is a 
supreme lieing and is thus uhimateLy based on the ontological 
argument. Kant argued in detail for the impossibility of the 
ontological argument and held rliat. its rejertion showed that 
botli the eosmological and pliystco-theological arguments are 
impossible as w'elt. 

**'l bus the physico-tbcological proof of the existence of 
an originril or supreme being rests upon the cosmological 
proot, and the cosmological upon the ontological. *’ ■■■Kant* 
!>J Pure Reason-- A61^0/Hfi58. 

PiutnriHl form 

Wittgenstein claims that fi proposition is a logical picture 
of reality. The elements in a picture are connected with one 
another in a certain way ^ and this is the sTtucrure of a pic- 
lurc-. Ih.it how is such a situcture possible jj' The possibility of 
the structure is called its pictorial form < which is the com 
mon clenieni shared hy a picture and the reality it represents. 
Pictorial form is the WFiy a picture represents how objects are 
related to one another, allowing a picture to depict anv reali¬ 
ty wdtose norm it has. The conception of pictorial h^rm gener¬ 
alises the notion of picture beyond its primitive ha.se. ''J’'1'ie 
disTinedon between form and structure enables Wiirgensrcin 
to soEve the aiaucnt pu/de of ihe possibility of false judge¬ 
ment. 

"Pirtorbd form is the possibility that things ate related 
to one ariruhr-r in the same way fis the elements of the juc 
turc. ” —Wittgenstein. Practat^s 2. 15L. 


PicUtre theory 

Wittgenstein’s theory of the propo.sition in the Tracia- 
tus- according to which a proposition is a picture of rnaliiy. 
lo understand a proposition is to know the siiuatitm that ii 
represents. The term “picture'* fGerman; Hild) is derived 
hotn from a drawn picture and from (he mathemriticai sense 
of an absitfict model. .Mi propositions are truth-functions of 
elementary i>ro posit ions. Fach ebrraentary proposition is 
comiioscd of unanalysable names which designate simple “ob¬ 
jects", 1 hf sense of a proposition i.s the stale of affairs it de¬ 
picts. riie WMV that elements fire related in a proposition rep 
resents toe same way in which objcciH are related to each oth¬ 
er. Hence , a proposition has a pictorial nature. However, it 
is a logit'^d pictuff- which shares a “pictorial form” with v.'hat 
it depicts, lather (ban resembling whal it depicts spatially. 
.-Mihough all propositions p.te pictures, not all pictures arc 
propositions, ft i;^ a niaiU't of disjiute whether the pituurc 
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iluiorv oi pro[)osiuorjs collapses with WiUgeiisTetn’s rejection 
of the metaphysics of logical atomism of the 'frartatMS. 

"Il is trommonly said that Wiitgenarern after the I'ract.^ - 
abandoned the picture theory of proposition. Kenny. 
^rhe Li' g a cy of IK ittgensiein ^ 1984. p. 21, 

Piecemeal engineering 

Popper’s proposal for an approach to social change. 
Piecemeal social engineering contrasts wit.h the utopian engi 
necring of rapid, large-scale reform t^r revolution. Instead of 
setting Lip a positive blueprint for society and then seeking 
the means to realise it. piecemeal engineering confronts the 
ills of society through a succession of limited reforms. Social 
life is so complicated that we cannot rcll in advance the unin- 
‘ended consequences of any policy, and these consequences 
iniglit f>e harmful. If reform is too complex, rapid nr wide- 
ranging, we CfinnoL trace harmfn! consequences to their 
source and correct them. Popper argued that reforming soci 
cty hy j}ieccmeal sticial engineering would improve instiui- 
tions and maintain social stability more effectively that utopi 
an stramgiL'S. Some critics argue that a policy of piecomea! 
social engineering would succeed oniy if there is social agree¬ 
ment , bui on such nratters there arc often deep divisions. 

" 1 he piecemeal engineer will, nccordingly , adopt the 
method of searcliing for. and fighting against the greatest 
and most urgent evils of society, rather than searching for, 
and fighting for, its greatest ulrimaie good, - Popper. Opeis 
Saiieiy und !t.s p. ]-o8. 
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Pietism 

A devotional religious movement wirhin Protestantism, 
springing h'om Inn her an ism and flourishing in (rerraany in 
the seventeenth and early cighteenrh centuries, It w^as found¬ 
ed by the (lerman l.uiheran pastor Philipp Jakob Spener. 

I he name of the movement was derived from the twice- 
wmekly Bible suidy rneeiing.s fur dcvinii lay-people (called 
ctjllfgui pfetaiis) under Speiier’s organisation, The move- 
men: aimeii at being free from the influence of (Ihurch and 


tradition. It stressed atitonomous subjectivity and claimed 
that :hc real purpose of redemption is to bring the religious 
subjcL'uviry of man into lively play, The real (ntcrest. of rhe¬ 
ology shcmld he tn promote the exercise of godliness, I'he in 
dividual should determine the simpe of his :)wn religious life 
hy coiifroniing tbc f-lii/ie, The movement, emphasised individ 
mal experience and praciicaUty raiher than evidence and rea 
son. It was concerned with parikmlar preddems and situa¬ 
tions raihcr than with the establishment of universal princi¬ 
ples, Pietism was the religion of Kant, and rhe movement al¬ 
so produced figures siicii as Friedrich Schleiermacher and 


(rotfried .\r‘nfdd. 

'Timism re[)fesen:ed a turning towards a more 
emoTionaJ, ^■^^d enrhusiasrie form of Christianity. ” -■ 
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Platonism 


as a Factor m thr Roie of (Je.rmari Nationalism t 

1968. p. [.. 

Pineal ^land 

Dftsoarteii held That mind and bociy arr Two cntifics 
which ai'e completely ditlereni lo aaiurtn How . then, can the 
s-oul have a unified reUiionship with the entirr: body7 Ho’W 
can mind and body nintiially afiecl one atiother^ bJf^scarres’ 
answer is that the soul does not o?:ercise its f unci tons directly 
on the body, but affects the body through the pineal gland. 
The pineal gland is an organ, which is .situated in the middle 
of the brain 1 and which is unupm to hitnians. For Descartes, 
the pineal gland is the seat of the souL He ciairned tha! rhe 
mind generates movemems in the: pineal gland, which in turn 
generates movements in the nerves aitd betice the body. Hiv 
ing a location to mind bosy interaction is not a satisfactory 
solution to the prohlcnt of psycho-physical causation. 'The re¬ 
jection of this appeal to rhe pineal gland led to- the parallelism 
of Sydno/a, the occasionalism of Maleliranche and the pre cs- 
Tablished harmony of Leibniz. 

■■'Focre is no other place in the body where they can be 
thus united unless they ere sti in this gland. ” LJcscartes, 
'flic .Fussions of ih(' Soul , 1. 32. 

PlagiarismT see forgery 


Pialunii^ni 

Philosophy derived from the spirit of the philosophy of 
Plato, in particular from his ] heory of Forms, which con- 
trasi.s reality with phonomtms; soul tvith body': knowledge 
with opinion; reason with sensation; and rationalirv with 


emotion. It then claims that the first member of each con- 
iiasting pair is superior or more real than the second mem¬ 
ber. Siu.'o contrasts form an essential ingredient of Wesrern 
philosophy and has inspired many philosophers since Plato. 


In this sense. Whitehead reasonably claimed that ali suh.se 
quent philosophies arc footnotes to Plato. Those wdio cl a in 
explicitly to he the heirs of PEaio include the Academy tradi 
tiOF! (the Old. Middle, and New^ .■■\cademy), Neo-platonism. 
ihe Renaissance Platonism of Marsiiio Ficiiio and the Cam¬ 
bridge Plaronism of the seventeenth century. In contempo¬ 
rary philosophy, all positions v.jhich suggest the iiideprnden 
existence of ah.stract objects arc called Platoni.sm. According 
lo ihtsc accounis, abstracta can he grasped by the mind, bu- 
Criimot lac created by it. Piaionism in this .sense is virtuall'. 
synonymous with realism and i? opposed to nominalism. 

'‘Lmpiiicism may properly he contrasted with platon¬ 
ism. For the platonisi believes . - . that th(r propo.sitioiis oi 
logic ami mathematics coui'-ern riu abstract (mm-phy.sical atir: 
changeless) lim genuineiy mind■ independent realm of ob¬ 
jects, ineJudmg uni versa! s such as beauty and wisdom, as 
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v^’eH fis Tnathcimfitical entitle'; siieh as the natural 
itumhersr ' Carruiher?: i Human Kno'wledgt; and Human 
Nature, 1097. p. 1!}, 

Plato’s Keard 

Quine’s term for a classical puzzle, which can be traced 
to Plato’s Sophia and concerns the existence of nonbeing, 
We can formulate the true sentence, “The Queen of China 
does not exist”, but it seems plausible to claim that the non¬ 
existent Queen must in some sense he for u? to make sense of 
denying her existence. Yet it seems self-contradictory to say 
that wc can infer the being of something from its nonbemg. 

1 his puzzle has led philosophers to examine both the nature 
f)f reference and the Logical form of existential propositions, 

“This is me old PlaLonitr riddle of rionbeing. Nonbeiirg 
must in some sense be, otherwise what is it that there is not? 
1 his tangled doctrine might be nicknamed Plato’s beard. ” 
Quine* ? rf//n a Logical Point of Vie'uu pp. f-2. 


Plausibility 

A claim is plausible if [i subjecrjvcly seems worthy of be¬ 
ll f; I ever. lI wt:- have not tiectssarily studied its objective 
ground. Idausihility is thus acceptable credibility, and its de¬ 
gree of crediluiity can depend in part on the authority ihat ad¬ 
vocates it. A plausible claim can turn out to be false, and an 
implausible cbiim can turn out to he true. People can disagree 
on w'hat they finrl to be plausible. Plausibility is distinci from 
probability, wheoh is related to alrernatives. A belief is prob¬ 
able if its degree of likelihood is greater than that of its alter- 
naiivcs. Probability is more objective than plausihili?y. 

All holding-to-be true based on grounds concerning 
which we do not investigaic whether they contain a large or a 
small degree of truth is plausibility.” —Kant, Leciures on 
J.ogi.c (ed. hv Young), 1992. p. 113. 


Pleasure 

[(ireek: hicdnnt'^ from which hedonism is derived ' Plea 
sure IS taken to be contrary to pain but related to enjoymen 
and liking. Pi a to in the Philp.hus argues that pleasure is an in 
deiermmaie state and cannot be measured, a position irhal 
leiigcd by social choice and other theories wdiich depend oi 
some way of measuring pleasure. Aristotle holds that plea 
sure, m coritra.st to movemeni , is an activity having its owj 
end and is the natural accompaniment of successful firtivity 
\vLicther of trie mind or the senses. Pleasure is not identir'a 
If! happiness, hut is ini importiun pint of it. This position op¬ 
poses rtfiditiniifil hoHonism, which claims that pleasure is fh< 
only nr the highest good. Accorditlj. 10 Utllllarianisili an ac¬ 
tion IS justified to the extent that it tends to produce pleasure 
and to r+iducc pain. Pleasure is generally viewed as an aKree- 
alifc feeling, but there is much debate regarding it.s narttre. 
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Pneunititology 


ciassificaiion and relation to deaire * in parr because of it.s ct^n- 
!.ral role in T.hc discu^ision of hunisn motivation and value. 

“Appellie’s concern is pleasure and pain. ' ~s\ristotle» 
Nicomachean Ethics^ 11 1 lb 1 7. 


Pluralism 

[From Larin pilaris, more than onej A doctrine j op¬ 
posed to monism and duaifsm, holding that reality consists of 
many things a*nd that none of its constituents is ciorc funda¬ 
mental than any of the ot.hcrs. It is therefore impossible to 
reduce everything in reality to one or two ultimate principles. 
For pluralism there are many worlds which wc are able io 
constrticT through the use of different systems of concepts 
and different standards of tneasurenuTit. Leibniz’s tfienry of 
monads, Russc-lTs logical anmiisin and later Wittgenstein’s 
theory of language games are different forms ol pluralism. 
Sometimi s pluralism means tliat reality has no basic unity or 
continuity, but is essentially fragmented or indeterminate, lu 
ethics, pluralism means that there are various competing eth¬ 
ical intet'^-sts or values which cannot be reduced to oiie single 
overriding interest or value, 

“■The extreme form of pluralism is the assumption that 
all relations are external, with the conserpience that the exis¬ 
tence of any one obiect i?: logicidiy independent of the cxis ■ 
tcnce of any other, ” -Ayer* Ph.iiii^f:iphy in (.iw 
Century 1982. p . 10. 

Pneuma 

[Cfreek: brefith] A key term in Sioic philosophy of na¬ 
ture, Fne.mna was held to be a compound of fire and air, al¬ 
though not a. simple chemical compound, and was also called 
arti.stic or intelligent pneicma. Through having twm compo¬ 
nents, pneuma was held to have a peculiar tensional move¬ 
ment making it eontinuou.sly active. It was described as a ma¬ 
terial suL.siance with fine and tenuous structure, but also as a 
cohesive fort'c or energy which pervades the universe to ac¬ 
count for its change and persistence. As Nature. God or the 
universal /ngc.s , it acted on matter , that is the elements of 
earth and water. to hohl them together. Fneuwia worked in 
the maeroco.sm and also in every individual body. The con¬ 
cept of pnrurna w'as influenced by the Frc-Socratles and in 
turn influenced the postulation of aether in the science of ihe 
■seventeenth to oineieenth eenrunes. It is also comparable to 
a field of force in contemporary physics. 

1 his pneuma r^ossesses two parts, elenient.s or condi¬ 
tions, which are blended with one another through and 
through, rhe cold and hot, or if ouc wisheil to describe them 
by diffetem nanies taken from their substances: air and 
fire. -Chrysippus, in (.Tclcn , On Ilippocrate^ a?id IdatiFa 
Dotinnef^ ti, ^ H. 

Pticumalolugy, another expression for rational psychology 
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Poiesis 

[Greek; from poiein^ to act, ro do or to make] For 
Ansiiotle, poiesi;: is restricted to making or producing which 
has as its aim siomething beyond itself, for example ship¬ 
building, which has the aim of producing a vessel* It is dis¬ 
tinguished from praxis f action , conduct ) , which has aims 
and value in itself* Poiesis belongs to teckne (craft), while 
praxis belongs to pkronesis (practical reason), In another 
sense, pmexis is used specifically for poetry and its composi¬ 
tion, 

“The state involving reason and concerned with action is 
different from the state involving reason and concerned with 
poiesis. ” —Aristotle, 'Nicomachean KihicS’, 1140a2-4. 

Polar-relttted concept pair 

A pair of concepts which are opposite in meaning, where 
each of them can be understood or identified only in terms of 
its contrast with the other* The notion is also called concep¬ 
tual polarity* Neither member of the pair has an autonomous 
existence as a concept apart from the other, and neither 
member can logically be reduced to the other. In many cases, 
one concept of the polar pair is formed in association with the 
other from which it is distinguished. Examples of polar pairs 
include up and down, unity and pi ijtality, physical and men¬ 
tal and error and truth. The application of each entails the 
possihitity of applying the other. Jn the history of Western 
philosophy, variovjs polarities have been establishetl. anti 
usually one member is thought to be superior to the other. 
Derrida’s deconstructiemism is intended to reject dichutornoiis 
conceptual structures and their relations of unequal power 
and value, but it is difficult to determine whether we can do 
without such concept pairs or whether objectionable implica¬ 
tions of vahtc can be detached from them. 

parttcularly important type of discrimination is that 
where one concc.pt which, so to speak, incltides by exclu¬ 
sion. C.onccpts related in this way and .such con.stitute the 
most important concepts of our thinking, we denoted as ’po. 
lar-relatcd concept pairs’. ” —Reiss. 'I'ht liaah of S::ientific 
Thinking ^ 1961. p. 5. 

Polish nutation 

1 he notation employed in contemporary logic U general¬ 
ly Russellian .syiubolism. Yet there is an important kind of 
notation which was originates by the Polish logician 
I-ukasiewicr and which was widely employed by Polish logi- 
cirins betw'een two world wars. It was also preferred by the 
logicran Arthur Prior. I he chief characteristic of Poli.sh nota¬ 
tion is that ir places all its operators immediately before their 
arguments, and thu.s gets rid of ]iarentheses. This helps 
avoid ambiguity and better serves automatic procca.sing. The 
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PoLtit&l ubiipation 


foliowinj^ is the Hst of this set of notation* with an English 
explanation in bracket - 
Np (not p> 

Apq (either p or q) 

Kpq (both p and q) 

Cpq (if p then q) 

Epq (p if and only if q) 

Mp (possibly p) 

Lp (necessarily p) 

Ixy (x is the same as y) 

(for some x* ^>x) 

Hx^x (for every x, j>x) 

^Polish notation iihows which expressions are arguments 
and which expressions are functions by always writing all ar¬ 
guments to the right of their functions. —Williams* A 

Exisfenct-'. l&Sl , p. oO. 

Political liberty 

According to liberalism* the basics rights or liberties that 
citizens of a just society holds equally. It is the liberty held in 
virtue of citizenship. Political liberty includes negative liber¬ 
ties* such as freedom froni the arbitrary arrest and the free¬ 
dom to pursue oneV own interests and plans without obstruc¬ 
tion * and positive liberties, such as freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly and the right to pos¬ 
sess property. Political liberties provide the main content of 
human rights. 

‘*1 am normally said to be free, to the degree to which no 
man or body of men interferes with my activity. Political lib¬ 
erty in this sense is simply the area within which a man can 
act unobstructed by others. '' - Berlin, Four Essays on JJder- 
^V* 1969, p, 122. 
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Political (ibligatjon 

The duty to obey the laws and rule.s of the state. A fun¬ 
damental problem for political philosophy concerns the 
grounds for accepting the authority of the stare* given that 
state jurisdiction has the character of universality and com¬ 
pulsion. Under what, conditions is obedience required or dis¬ 
obedience justified? These issues are closely associated with 
attempts to determine the basis of the authority of the state* 
the distinction between legUitnate and illegiiimate govern¬ 
ments* and the problem of civil disobedience. Political obli¬ 
gation cannot be understood merely in terms of prudence and 
the fear of coercive power. Various theories of political obli¬ 
gation have been put forward over the centuries, sttch as 
those focusing on divine right, the social contract* consent, 
the general will* justice and rationality, 

[H j aving a political obligation ordinarily presupposes 
the existence of a rule (whether a legal rule or some other 
type) which forbids or requires a specified form of 
conduct. — F fatfiman , PoUttcal C)hligaiion-t 1972* xxiv. 
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PoiitiLMi philosophy 


Politii;al philosophy 

P('4i[ica[ phllofrophy is distingTiisbed from poliucal sci¬ 
ence on the grounds that political science is empirical and de¬ 
scriptive* explaining how government in fact works, w hile 
political philosophy is normative, establishing the norma or 
ideal soiridfirds which prescribe how governments ought to 
wfiirkn fn fact, the boundary between the two fields is not 
dear. Political theory includes both empirical and normative 
investigai * Contemporary political philosophers bring 
analytic skill and ethical commitment to their work. They 
seek theoretical insight tttto basic political concepts, such as 
justice* equality, liberty, democracy, nationalism, the State, 
power, authority, citizenship, rights and obligations and 
look [f>r rational grounds to accept or reject particular politi¬ 
cal instiiutioris. f^ohtica) philosophers assess existing political 
institutions and ideologies and in some cases seek to justify 
alternative poliricai and social systems if existing arrange- 
nrents arc unacceptable. Plato’s Republic remains the major 
classic. Other prominent political philosophers include Aris¬ 
totle. Machiavdli, Hobbes, Locke, Hume. Rousseau, 
Kant, l^turke* Hegel, Mill and Marx. jVIuch recent discussion 
in political philosophy has responded to the work of John 
Rawls and Robert Xozick. 

A rigii'l demarcation between political and social philoso¬ 
phy is impossible, and social [ihilosophers, such as Jurgen 
Mabermas, have influenced recent political philosophy* So¬ 
cial philosophy also deals with philosophical issues relating to 
institutions such as the family, religion and educatioiL. Cri¬ 
tiques ot cuhurc and modernity derived from Nietzsche and 
his successors have also influenced political philosophy. 

'‘hoiitics is the exercise of the power of the state, or the 
attempt to influence that exercise. Political philosophy is 
tliert-fore, strictly speaking, the philosophy of the state. ” — 
'Wolff, In Defen fie oj' Anarch is ffi , 1970, p. 3. 

Pnliticii] theory 

An academic discipline aiming to provide a sysientatic 
understanding of the nature and purpose of government and 
to provide certain views about h<iw political institutions 
ought to be improved. It is distinct from political philoso¬ 
phy, which seeks to explicate and give theoretical insight into 
normative political concepts, such as justice, liberty, equali¬ 
ty t the state* democracy, atithority, citizenship and rights, 
and frcni I'joiitical sen-nce, winch seeks to provide explanato¬ 
ry theories and fdassifications in relation to the empirical data 
of polttics. Nevertheless, political theory is closely related to 
these other diisciplines and is often regarded as the theoretical 
aspect of political science. Traditionally, its main preoccupa¬ 
tion has been to analyse the work of the classical political 
thinkers from Plato to Marx and ro apply their insights to 
currr-ni f." uii i..;il af[;Ljrs. Rccc:iiil\'. political t huorists have be- 
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t'onie iinerf^sted in constructing formal models of political 
processes. With the contemporary questioning of the analyt¬ 
ic synthetic and fact-value disthictions j political philosophy, 
political theory and political science have drawn more closely 
together. 

“Political theory ts . . . an esseniially mixed niodc of 
Thoughl. It not Only embraces deductive argument and empir¬ 
ical theory t hut combine? these with normative concerns , , . 
so acquiring a practical, action-guiding character. ” —Miller 
and Siedentop (eds), '[he of Political 7'heofy, 

p. 1. 

Polyaciic* see dyadic 


Pnlysyilogism 

An inference composed of a series of syllogisms in which 
the conclusion of an earlier syllogism become a premise of a 
later syllogism in the scries, The earlier syllogism is called a 
prosyllogism, and the later syllogism is called an episyllo- 
gistri. For example, lakt^ (1) all rs are /ia; (Z) all /ja are qs. 
(Z) all rv are : (4) ail f/,v are a , (5) all r.t are t/.t. MtU only 
is (3) a conclusion derived from (1) and (2)- hut it is also a 
premise of the syllogism composFjd of (3), (4) and (.3), A 
syllogism with more than two premises is generally analysed 
as two or more syllt^gisms. 

^‘A scries of syllogisms, one providing a premise of an¬ 
other, is called a poJysyllogism, " —Joseph, Art Jritroduction 
to Logic, i916, p. 354. 

Polytheism 

[.from fjreeki pof.y, many d thoo^, godi A belief that 
there arc many gods, instead of one. Rcligtons that accept 
and warship many gods arc called polytheistic religions. This 
view is opposed to monotheism f from Greek* mono, one, 
single - iheo^, god), the belief that there is only one f^od. 
The religion of the ancient Greeks was polytheistic, and Ju¬ 
daism, C.hrisriartity and Islam arc monotheisiic- It is often 
held that polytheism is inconsistent with true religious belief, 
because its gods, who are pictured as quarrelling, lying and 
cheating, are far from moral perfection. Based on the obser¬ 
vation that polytheism characterises the religions of early so¬ 
cieties, monotheists argue that polytheism is a stage of hu¬ 
man religious dcvelopmenr which culminates in monotheism. 

“polytheism; more than one god exists.” —Sorensen, 

Thought h.ypc.rTmiin(., 1992 , p. 205 , 

Pons aunorum 

I Latin - the bridge df as.scs, because asses were tradi¬ 
tionally thought to have difficulty in crossing bridges! This 
term has several usage. It refers to proofs from Eudid^s Kic- 
of iT-vo theorems; first, if two sides of a triangle are 
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equal, then the angles oppcjsite those sides are also equal; 
and secondly, the Pythagorian theorem ^ the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. Those who fail to fallow 
these proofs arc considered to he as stupid as asses. Tn an¬ 
other sense, a pons asinorum is a bridge-like diagram pro¬ 
posed by Alexander of Aphrodisias In bis commentary on 
Aristotle’s Prior Analytics, It was used as a study aid to 
show how to proceed from premises to a given conclusion. 

*Tn the later Middle Ages this diagram (with accompa¬ 
nying mnemonic verses to distinguish good connexjtms from 
bad) was used extensively for the teaching of syllogistim and 
came to be known as the pirns asinorum. ” -W. Kneale and 

M. Knealc, TTrc Development of hogic ■> pp. 186-7. 

Popular art 

Art IS often di.stinguished into serious, higher or esoteric 
art and popular art. Popular art has dominated modern mass- 
media culture and has great social influence. Critics of popu¬ 
lar art claim that it is inferior to the higher forms of art and 
fear that it corrupts higher culture. They allege that popular 
art lacks creativity in both form and content and does no 
more that please its audience. They see it as intellectUrally 
shallow and emotionally disruptive and argue that Its appreci¬ 
ation requires neither effort nor training, hut only passive re¬ 
sponse. Pojmlar art is alleged to produce spurious gratifica¬ 
tion rather than real aesthetic satisfaction. In all. these crit¬ 
ics see popular art as intrinsically worthless in aesthetic 
terms, Cuhiiral elitists claim that popular art is a lower taste 
that reduces the quality of our culture. Perhaps led by aes¬ 
thetic attention to film, many recent critics and cultural iliet)- 
ristft have adopted a more favourable attitude towards popu¬ 
lar arts. They have challenged much of the hostile assess¬ 
ment given above and have argued that fastidious higher arts 
have benefited greatly from the exuberant strength of popu¬ 
lar arts. "We should at least distinguish among different 
forms of popular an. Intelligent appreciation might improve 
them without destroying their character or their legitimate 
function. 

1 he distinction between esoteric and popular arts al¬ 
most coincides in our civilisation with that between art and 
entertainment, hut need not do so; the former distinction, 
unlike the latter, does not impute insincerity and the will to 
manipulate, - h. K. The Structure of Aesthetics^ 

1963, pp. 13S-9. 

Pornography 

A genre of fiction, initially associated with brothels, fo¬ 
cusing on the representation of obscene—often perverse- 
sexual activities, with the intention of sexually arousing its 
readers, mainly men. The term now extends to cover any 
work in any medium with the same content and intention. 
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Porphyrian tree 


Although the boundaries are difficult to draw, hard-core 
pornography, which depicts cruelty, violence and explicit 
arousal can be distinguished from sofi-core, which does not. 
Pornography, as distinct from erotic art, is generally consid¬ 
ered to have little redeeming aesthetic interest, for its domi¬ 
nant aim is the gratification of sexual fantasy. Because 
pornography is thought to he morally harmful and degrading 
Lo individuals and society, many consider that any material 
found to be pornographic should be restricted or prohibited. 
Others argue that pornography shciiild be eliminated because 
it supports in fantasy real and objectionable patterns of patri¬ 
archal domination in society. Opponents argue that pornogra¬ 
phy has a positive function of dealing with sexual desire with¬ 
out involving unwelcome sexual advances. The issue of cen¬ 
soring pornography is debated in terms of the freedom of 
thought and the press, on the one hand, and the need to 
avoid degrading creators and iiseri; of pornography, women 
and society, on the other. 

If we assume that the majority is correct, and that peo¬ 
ple who publish and consume pornography do the wrong 
thing, or at least display the wrong sort of character, should 
ihey nevertheless have the legal right to do so?” - R, 
Dworhin, A Matter of Pnni:ipU, 1986, p. 336. 

Porphyrian tree 

The Greek Neo-pUtonist Porphyry, the editor of 
Plotinus’ wrote an introduction (Greek; Isagoge) 

to Aristotle’s Caieg^ne.s. Tt was translated into Latin by 
Bfiethius and became the standard philosophical textbook in 
the Middle Ages. In his introduction. Porphyry presented 
the basis of Aristotle’s thought as a iree-Uke scheme of di 
chotomous divisions which indicates that a species Csubgen- 
era) is defined by genus et differentia and that the process 
continues until the lowest species iinfirma species') is 
reached. In the category of substance, the tree is; 

Substance 

A 

Gorporeal Incorporeal 

A 

Animate Inanimate 

A 

Sensitive Insensitive 

A 

Rational Irrational 

A 

Mortal Immortal 

Thus, to define a human being (for example, Socrates), we 
shall say that he is a mortal, rational, sensitive, animate, 
corporeal substtince. The tree is the standard device by 
which medieval metaphysics cla.ssified natural kinds. 

A Porphyrian Tree begins with an .Aristotelian category 
.. • and moves via a series of dichotomie.s from the most gen- 
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ttrril genus through at some of its specicsn ---Kretz- 

mann, I'he Metaphysics; oj ^Fheisnif 1997; p. 136. 
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Port-Royal Logic 

in h>62, r'renoh theologians and philosophers Antoine 
Arnauld and Pierre Nicole published La Logiqufi; On, LArt 
dc Penscr {L ogic\ Or the Art <jJ Thinking'), Both of them 
wore teachers at Port Royal, a tnomisiery in the south-west 
of Paris and the intelleotual centre of Jansenism. Hence the 
book is generally called the Port-Royal Ijigic. The book de¬ 
fines logic as the an. of managing one's reason in the knowl¬ 
edge ol things for the instruction of others and oiteself. If 
clainas that the mind has four principal operations : conceiv¬ 
ing, mdgirig, reasoning and ordering, and the book is divided 
into four corresponding parts. The Port-Royat Logic is es¬ 
tablished on the basis of Cartesian episiemology and rejeem 
the subtleties of medieval logte. It introduced into logic mod¬ 
ern scientific methods and contributed to propositional logic. 
The hook became the stanflard logic textbook until the nine- 
tf'onth, century and had a wide impacr on the development of 
modern logic. If is also regarded as the precursor of modern 
liriguistic analysis, 

"Fort royal logic . . . both contains an argumcni iigaiust 
probahilistii and is tlic first ficeasion on which 'probability’ is 
actually used in whal is idenrifiahly our modern sense, sus¬ 
ceptible of numerical mcfisurement. ” —Hacking, Tin> Enter- 
getti'e o_f Fd-ohabifily > 1975, p. 25, 

Posit 

The assumption or hypothesis which is given as the 
starting-point of a theory or an explanation. The rpicstion of 
its truth is often left to a laier stage of dealing with the theo¬ 
ry or explanation or is not dealt with separately at alL For 
Quine, all th(‘ eittities we use to explain and organise sense 
L'xperieucc cire posits. 1-lencc, they are r-verylhing that we 
L'lftim Iti ('Kiii aside from seii.se experience, including ahslract 
objecls as well as physical objecTS. 

I'.vety, hing 10 which we conclude existence is a posit 
from the standpoint of a description of the thc.ory-bijilding 
prnce.ss and simultaneously real from the standpoint of the 
theory that is being built. ’’—Quine, Wnrd anti Ohjfd.. 1960. 
t>. 2. 
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Positive fact, iief' negative fact 






Positive freedom, an alternative expression for positive liber¬ 
ty? see negative freedom 
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Positivism 



Poiiitivc law 

Lfron^ Kat.iri! law -r pasitivum, LO lay down, hence 
laws f'jivahJished by human .society and institutions 1 In con¬ 
trast to natural law, which holds that laws were authored by 
God or are bashed on human nature t positive law' relies on the 
will o^ legislators and applies only to the members ol the 
community for which the legislators legislate. In the philoso¬ 
phy of law, natural law theory claims that the authority of 
positive law’ is derived from its contpliance with natural Law, 
while legal poMtivlsm argues that there is no necessary con¬ 
nection between positive law and morality. In Austin^ com¬ 
mand theory of law, the conception of positive law is nar¬ 
rowed to the laws laid down by the sovereign of a political so¬ 
ciety or its subordinate^^* 

‘"As conlradistinguisbed ro natural law, or to the law of 
nature (meaning, by these expressions, the law of God), the 
aggregate ol the rules, established by political superiors, is 
frequently styled positive law, or law existing by 
position." - *Au5tin, f.eciures fm ^hiri^^prudence ^ iDll, p, 
87, 

Posit]vt liberty 

Positive Liberty or positive freedom is concerned with en¬ 
abling one to he ihc self-determining master of one’s own life 
and actio[i. With positive liberty, one is autonomous and can 
freely exercise one A own will. On this view, one’s life and 
decision.- do no( depend on external forces, but are limited 
sohdy by oneA capabilities* resources and opportunities* Ac¬ 
cording to l^aiaLj Berlin, positive liberty contrasts with nega¬ 
tive liberty, wduch is fn^edom from external interference. 
Lnlike negative liberty, positive liberty has a specific con¬ 
tent, so that a person is not deemed to be free unless living 
according to that content. I^riin argued that such a notion of 
positive liberty carried with it the: danger of despotism and 
preferred the more open political systems incorporating noga- 
live liberty. 

‘‘The positive sense oi the word hiherty’ derives from 
the wish on. the part of the individual to be his own 
master.^' -Berlin, ¥ our on lAberty-, I9b9, p. 122. 

Positivism 

A philosophical tradition founded hy the French philoso¬ 
pher Auguste Comte, although its ancestry may be traced to 
Francis Bacon. The general spirit of positivism is that philos¬ 
ophy should only be concerned tvith what is positively given 
(this is also the meaning of the word “[positive”) and should 
avoifi any .speculative thinking which goes beyond given expe¬ 
rience. Accordingly, positivism takes the study fd scientific 
mtrhodolcgy as its major task and presents itself a*s a kind of 
philosophy of science. Coinre’s positivism has a famous l.aw 
of the Three Stages which claims that the human mind has 
developed historicaJly through stages. An initial theological 
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stcLgc was characterised by attempts to explain the inner ria- 
mre of things in terms of sLipcrnatural beings, In a subse¬ 
quent metaphysical stage ^ earlier deities were depersonalised 
and became explanatory abstractions such as essence or 
force. Finally, in the positivist stage, the human mind realis¬ 
es that all genuine knowledge is based on sense experience 
and can only be advanced by means of observation and expe¬ 
rience and therefore understands that metaphysics should be 
abandoned. Comte also initiated a positive sociology, which 
studied human societies in terms of positive methods, and a 
positive religion, which sought to replace the worship of God 
with the worship of Huntanity, Herbert Spencer linked posi¬ 
tivism with the theory of evolution to make the study of the 
all-cmbracing evolutionary process the major task of philoso¬ 
phy. The descendants of positivism include the empirio-criti- 
cism of Mach and Avenarlus, which held that science de¬ 
scribes sense-experience and has no need to postulate any 
hidden entities such as the atom; the logical positivism of the 
Vienna Circle, which developed the principle of verification, 
incorporated the new logical developments of Frege. Russell 
and Wittgenstein, and held an extremely hostile attitude to 
metaphysics; and legal positivisrn, which emphasises that 
law should be as it is (positive law) rather than as we might 
believe it should be (natural law). 

Apart from Kantianism, there is no contemporary 
philosophical movement so closely associated with exact sci¬ 
ence as positivism. ” —Schlick, Philosophical Papers, vol. I, 
p. 178. 

Possibilism, see actualism 


Possible world 

Although philosophers had been talking about what is 
possible long before, the origin of the discussion of possible 
world is generally credited to Leibniz, who claimed that al¬ 
though our world contains much that is evil, it is nonetheless 
the best of all possible worlds. In contemporary philosophy, 
discourse of possible worlds developed into a semantic inter¬ 
pretation for modal logic and a proposal to solve the truth- 
value problem of counterfactual conditionals. The idea is to 
construe a counterfactua! as stating some possible states of 
affairs in whicll tllingii arc orher rliati tKe way they actually 
arc. There are two views about how to understand possible 
worlds. One is the extreme possihjlism held by David I.ewis, 
which claitTis that the actual world we inhabit is only one of 
many real worlds, each ol which exemplifies ways that things 
could have been besides the ways that they are. Such an ob¬ 
jective interpretation gives rise to the problem of transworld 
identity, which in turn motivated Lewis to develop his coun¬ 
terpart theory. The other aceounl of po.ssible worlds, repre- 
.senred by Kripke. i.s in terms of one or more intensional 
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Postmodernism 


items such as properties, propositions or states of affairs and 
of some modal notions such as inatantiability or possible 
truth, On this view, a possible world is a world whose prop¬ 
erties are. not actually instantiated or a world which has ob¬ 
tainable but not actually obtaining states of affairs. Accord¬ 
ing to this tatter interpretation, a possible world is not an¬ 
other world) but is given by the descriptive conditions we as¬ 
sociate with it. In order to distinguish this account from 
Lewis^ account, Kripke sometimes suggests that we use 
terms such as a possible state or history of the world or a 
counterfactual situation to replace the notion of a possible 
world. There is much debate about the theory of possible 
worlds, regarding problems such as essentialism, possible 
but tionactual entities, transworld identity, reference and 
meaning. Currently, modal concepts are often interpreted in 
terms of possible worlds. “Necessarily p'' is equivalent, to ''p 
is true in every possible worldand “Possibly p'' is equiva¬ 
lent to “p is true in some possible world^h 

“Possible worlds are total ‘ways of the world might 
have been', or states or hi,stories of the entire world. ” - 
Kripke, i^atmng and Necessity 198Q, p, 18, 

Post hoc ergo propter hoc, see fallacy of false cause 


Post res universals, see univeriaha, ante rem 


Post-historical art , see death of art 


Postmodernism 

A fashionable but elusive term used originally among 
New York artists and critics in the 1960s to reject any domi¬ 
nant framework dictating artistic style. Postmodernism in art 
was a reaction to modernism, which has provided such a 
framework throughout this century. Modernism emphasises 
experimentation, an inner truth behind surface appearances, 
and the presence of paradoxical ambiguities and uncertaintte.s 
in our life experience.. In art and literature, postmodernism 
seeks to cancel the boundary between art and daily life and 
the distinction between elite and popular taste. It emphasises 
surface instead of depth and stylistic form rather than con 
tent. 

In the 1 970s, postmodernism was taken up by some in¬ 
fluential continental philosophers. Modernity is normally 
taken to have begun with the work of Descartes in the seven¬ 
teenth century and has shaped the issues, problems and stan¬ 
dards of relevance which have occupied Western philosophers 
since then. If De.scartes is seen as the father of modernism, 
then postmodernism comprises a variety of cultural positions 
which reject major features of Cartesian (or allegedly Carte- 
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modern thought* A major cliaraeteri&tic of Caftesian 
modernism is to insist on rhe suprenfuiey of pure rationality. 
The pursuit of knowledge should be independent of practieal 
eoneerns. Traditional beliefs and any social, political, and 
li'conontic inn^rests of those seeking knowledge* Views which 
stress the priority of the social to the individual , which reject 
the univt^rsahsing terideneics of philosophy ^ which prize irony 
over knowledge; and which give the irrational and ihe ratio¬ 
nal etjual claims to roles in our procedures for acquiring 
knowledge all fall under the postmodernist umbrella. Post¬ 
modernism tries to replace logic with narrative because it dis¬ 
putes the claim that meaning can be determined by logical and 
semantic analysis. It denies urLivocaliiy and linearity and re¬ 
jects any theoretical grounds for culture. 

The major exponents of postmodernism include Jacques 
lilerrida. Richard Rcucy. jean-p'rancois J.yotard, Emmanuel 

Levinas* .Michel Foucault, Jean Baudrillard and GiUes 
Lelcuzc. Postmodernism has also greatly influenced the con¬ 
temporary feminist movement, represented by Julia Kristeva 
and Luce Ingaray. Post modernist criticism of modernist coti- 
cerns with meaning, truth, objectivity, rationality and uni- 
versality has not led a eonstrucrive aiternative , but not hav¬ 
ing a eonstrucrive ahernarjve is perhaps part of rhe point of 
posimodernism* 

*'Ikisi [nodernism is of great inierest to a wide i-arige of 
jK'a[)le because it directs our attention to changes* the major 
transfoma-itions. taking place in contemporary society and 
c L ] 1111 r e. - Sa ni p , ,4 n Jrtt rod a cl o ry (dt id a to VoH - ructu ra i- 
f.sw and Po^t-moderni^m ■> p. 2. 


Post-structural ism 

Toe Saussuriaii model of linguistics is the basis of strur 
lurahsm* Posi-stniciuralism originated with the rejection of 
that model. While Saussure emphasised that each signifier 
aetjLiires its semantic value only by virtue of its differential 
position wnhin the strurturt of language, post-structuralists 
augmented their account of the relations among signifters 
through, for example, Niet/.scbean concerns with power and 
Fteudian concerns with unconscious origin* They reject the 
existence, of the umty of the stable sign and cjuestion the pos¬ 
sibility of any descriptive and analytical language. 4’hey do 
nor belic've tiiat riuthors are the authority for the mt:aning and 
trmh of what ihey wriic, but claim instead that reading is an 
active pertormance creating interpretations rather than ?* pas¬ 
sive consumption of a product* Post-structural ism reject a a 
static notion of meaning and is hostile to any system or at- 
remp: at system construction* A truth-claim for what we say 
or write is not a mailer of course, and meaning is not tightly 
bound up with rnnh* Thought is constituted through and 
through by the codes, co n vein ions , la nguage.s-games and 
discourses that make up a given cultural order, Jn a sense, 
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post striirtnr^ilism seeks to subvert, the traditionai under- 
i^tanrling of the structures of language. The movement is in- 
fiueneeri by Nietzsche* and its major representatives include 
Gilles neieiizof Felix CiuHttari, Jean-Fran r ois Lyotard* 

Michel Foucault and Jacques Derrida. Post-siructiiraiism 
shares many common features v^ith postmodernism. 

“While srructuratistn sees truth as being 'behind' or 
within a text * post-structuralism stresses the interaction of 
reader and text as a prodiictiviry. ” —^arup* Ati Itif.roductory 
(juide t!/ P(fst-Strticlurnh.]^m and P<mi-modi'.misfn i 1993* p, 
2 . 

Postulates of empirical knowledge 

For each of his four groups of categories, Kant intro¬ 
duced principles to show the objective validity of the employ¬ 
ment of categories of that kind. For the categories of quanti- 
ly, qijfilily find relati<m. the principles are respectively the 
axioms of intuition* anticipations of perception and analogies 
of experience. For the categories of modality, the principles 
are the postiilares of empirical knowledge. While the other 
principles determine the ways in which appearanct^s are relat¬ 
ed to eatrh other, the postulates determine the modes in 
which the subject of experience is related to its experiences. 
The postulates include ihe principle of the possible* which 
requires that the concepts of things should agree with the 
formal conditions of experience; the principle of the actual* 
which requires that the concept is connected to the material 
conditions of experience; and the principle of the necessary, 
which rtajuires that the actual experience conforms to both 
the formal and material conditions of experience. These prin¬ 
ciples arc called postulates, not in the mathematical sense of 
being immediately certain without justification. but in the 
sense that they arc procedural specifications of relations he-^ 
tween rhe understanding and rhe synthesis of appearances. 

“ 1 he same can he asserted of the postulates of empirical 
thought in general, which concern the synthesis of mere in- 
tuiiion Cl hat is, of the form of appearance), of perception 
(that is, of the matter of perception), and of experience 
(that is. of the relarion of these perceptions). Kant, Cn- 
pqui' oj' Puri^ Reason, A1 R0R223. 


Potentiality 

[.Greek, dijnamis, the power or capacity of one subject 
to effect change in another subject or the power or capacity of 
one subjeci to be affected by another thing] We can distin¬ 
guish tion-raiional capacities (the capacity of eyes to see) 
from rational capacities (the capacity of a person to build). 
The realisation of these capacities is their exercise. For .Aris¬ 
totle. however, this sense is not important philosophically. 
Potentiality was important lor him through connection with 
snhfitaritia! change, in which potemiality is associated with 
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matter* In this sense t potentiality was the possible but unre¬ 
alised state of a thing, (See the entry on potentiality / actu¬ 
ality. > 

“For in the course of our analysis it will also become 
clear, with regard to potentiality^ that we not only ascribe 
potentiality to that whose nature is to move something else, 
or to he moved by anything else ... but also use the word in 
another sense. —Aristotle, Metaphysics^ 1048a27-9. 

Potentiality / actuality 

When Aristotle moved from a static discussion of the 
structure of reality to a dynamic discussion, he introduced a 
distinction between potentiality and actujality in associfition 
with a distinction between matter and form* He even used 
these two distinctions interchangeably. Aristotle divided re¬ 
lationships between actuality and potentiality into two major 
kinds. The first kind likened the relationship to that between 
motion and power. It conformed to the etymological senses 
of potentiality and actuality and concerned relations such as 
that between the capacity to build and the exercise of that, ca¬ 
pacity, The second kind likened the relationship to that be¬ 
tween generated substance and matter. With regard to 
Aristotle s discussion of substance, it can also be divided into 
two types* In the first type, matter (potentiality) develops 
into some form (actuality) to generate a thing, with poten¬ 
tiality and actuality thus belonging to two different stages. In 
the second type, form (actuality) and proximate matter (po¬ 
tentiality) in c( sense exist together as two aspects of the 
same thing. In various ways, Aristotle held that actuality is 
prior to potentiality. In *A,ristotle*s theology, God, having an 
eternal nature, is pure actuality* without involving any po¬ 
tentiality* 

'‘To all such potentialities, then actuality is prior both in 
formula and in substantiality, and in time it is prior in one 
sense* and in another not.*' —.Aristotle, Metaphysics^ 
J049bl 1-3. 

Pour-soi / en-soi<, see being-h^r-itseif 


Power 

The ability or capacity to compel others to act according 
to one's alms so that they will do what they would not other¬ 
wise have done. Power can also affect how such actions are 
performed. Political power is the ability to get people to obey 
explicit or tacit commands in virtue of what they anticipate to 
he the consequences of obeying or disobeying them. The con¬ 
sequences can range from crude threats and promises to sub¬ 
tle patterns of social control, [Political power is not only pow¬ 
er to do something, hut is also power over others through co¬ 
ercion, domination or hegemony, Understanding the rela- 
tionsiiip between political power and political authority is 
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Practical reason 


central to underslanding the relationship between political 
science and political philosophy. Unlike authority, power 
does not involve rights, but it is related both to responaibility 
and force. Relations of political power may be shaped by cul¬ 
ture, history or tradition as well as by brute force. 

“Power is the probability that one actor in a social rela¬ 
tionship will be in a position to carry out his own will despite 
resistance, regardless of the basis on which this probability 
rests. ” Webor , 'I'he i heary of Social and Economic Organ- 
isutiorif 1947, p. 152, 

P-predicate 

Strawson’s term for any predicate ascribed to persons 
and only persons. The apply a P-predicate to something at 
least implies the possession of consciousness. Examples of 
this kind of predicate include “is smiling"’, “is in pain”, “be¬ 
lieves that you will meet on Tuesday”. Philosophical prob 
lems arise concerning the possibility of delimiting the class of 
P-predicates and concerning the closely related possibilty of 
formulating the concept of a person. The logical criteria for 
the ascription of P-predicates to others closely involves the 
quesTion of personal identity. P-predicates are contrasted to 
M-predicates, which can be ascribed to material bodies with¬ 
out consciousness as well as to persons. 

“The second kind consists of all the other predicates we 
apply to persons. These 1 shall call P-predicates, ” —Straw- 
son, Individuals^ 1959, p. 104. 

Practical ethics, see applied ethics 


Practical law. see maxim 


Practical reason (Kant) 

The practical application of reason, which concerns 
what one ought to do, in contrast to the theoretical applica¬ 
tion of reason (theoretical or speculative reason), which con¬ 
cerns what is. Although Kant held that theoretical and prac¬ 
tical reason are fundamentally tbe same, he recognised their 
different functions and claimed that practical reason has pri¬ 
macy over theoretical reason in line with the primacy of our 
being rational agents over Our being rational knowers. While 
theoretical reason is limited by the bounds of experience, 
practical reason is inseparable from freedom, Kant identified 
practical reason with the will, which initiates action. Like 
theoretical reason, practical reason determines and applies its 
own principles, but in the case of practical reason the appli¬ 
cation of Its principles commands action. Its supreme princi¬ 
ple is the categorical imperaiive. Hence it is the home of the 
moral law and is the fundamental basis of our autonomy. In 
Kant’s critical philosophy, three works, The Gro^ir^dxvork 
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for the Metaphytii.cr oj \iweih ^ The. Critique oj Practical 
Reason ?inH l^he. Metaphysics of Morals examiiif" the opertition 
(■jf praetie^il 

’'Pure praciical reason is a t:fipacity for ends general¬ 
ly- ” — Kantt Metaphysics oj Morals., II, ix. 


Practical reasoning 

A kind of fir^Limentfilion that is directed rowards a cer¬ 
tain goal and is based on knowledge of an agent’s situation 
and kriowledge that a certain sort cji action is a means to 
reach tiiat goak hs conclusion is an imperative to pursue a 
course action for a particular agent. Its sequence of infer¬ 
ence IS caviled practical inference hecaiise it aims at a practical 
conclusion. Practical reasoning gives reasons for actions or 
desires and it is essentially pragmat.kn In contrast, theoreti¬ 
cal reasoning aims to derive truth from premises and concen- 
frates on the formal validity of arguments. Practical reason¬ 
ing was first discussed in Aristotle’s theory of practical wis¬ 
dom, where the action itself was seen as the conclusion. Tn 
this century, practical reasoning hecatnc a special field of 
philosophical inquiry, partly due to t.he works of Anscombe 
and von Wright. It is characterised aa a form of argument ap¬ 
propriate to iht^ humanirics, rather than as merely a vehicle 
of means-end deliberation. Although there is much debate 
aboui the elements, scope and procedure of practical reason 
ing, it is widely agreed that it is significant for explaining hu¬ 
man actliju- establishing ranking anrl priority in one’s life 
plan, understanding personal rcsponsibiHiy for action and 
fVFilijfiLing the actions of others. Some theorists have em¬ 
ployed a wider nothin of practical reasoning to extend rational 
choice theory in seeking to understand institutions as well as 
individual behaviour. Aloral reasoning is one of the main 
forms of practical re?Lsor:ing, 

'■W' hat then, is jtracticai reasoning? It is the transition 
tnol necessarily conscious) from belief in the premises to ac¬ 
ceptance of the putative conclusions of a practical 
inference. ” - Raz Ceti. ). Practical Re.rrtjH. 1978. p. 5. 


Practical syllMgism 

ArisiotleVs ermcept, although he msieati used the term 
futf f>ralti(m Csyllogisno about action). .An infer¬ 
ence of practical rea.son starling from a universal ethical 
premise and concluding with an action. It has a major 
premise, such as “since the end is .such and sueh”, and a mi¬ 
nor premise, such as “t.hi.s is .such and .such”, and a coiiclu- 
.sion. in contra.st to modern thinking, ;\ri.stotle insisted that 
the conclusion is not an imperative to do something, hut the 
action it.self. .According to him. if a man gets an order but 
does not proceed to lict, it is not practical reason. Of the two 
premises, one provides ihe good end. and the other givc.s a 
possible way to achieve the end. .Aristotle offers many exam- 
ple.s in his writtng.s, but he does not formrilise this rea.soning. 
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Pragmatu: theory of truth 


There Ls much controversy whether such a formalisation is 
possible. 

‘*For the syllogism about actions have an origint viz. 
‘since the end, i* e. what is best, is of such and such a na¬ 
ture \ whatever it may be,'' Aristotle, Nicotnacht^an 
Ethics , 1144a31-4, 

Practical wisdt^m 

L Greek: phronesis ■, thought or understanding, also 
translated as intelligence, practical reason or prudence ] 
Aristotle's technical term for the reasoning which leads to 
practical activity. In contrast, contemplation or theoretical 
wisdom is concerned with invariable things, although both 
theoretical and practical wisdom are intellectual virtues. Like 
theoretical wisdom, practical wisdom operates at a general 
level, concerned with the truth of practical judgement and 
formulating general rules of action. But practical wisdom al¬ 
so works at a particular level, applying general rules to con¬ 
crete situations of life and finding the right actions to do. It 
contains a practical intuition, which grasps the features of 
the particular action, and a practical syllogism, which infers 
ways and means of achieving the end. Practical wisdom is in¬ 
separable from the virtues of character, for the latter decides 
the right end. Without a right end, a man can only be said to 
have cleverness rather than practical wisdom. A person of 
practical wisdom is a phyo 7 iin}os. 

Aristotle's theory of practical wisdom is ambiguous and 
unsystematic. It was criticised by Hume, who chiimed that 
emotion rather than reason determines action. It has never¬ 
theless attracted much attention in contemporary moral theo¬ 
ry, especially in virtue ethics. Tf there really is a hind of rea¬ 
son peculiar to moral actions, it may give a new toundation 
to ethics and solve many traditional difficulties, such as the 
tension between objectivity and the practical application of 
moral judgement. 

[Pl Tactical wisdom is a state grasping the truth, in¬ 
volving reason, concerned with action about what is good or 
bad for human beings," —Aristotle, tCihics, 

ll40b4-6. 

Pracficalisin, another expression for experimentalism 


Pragmatic maxim, see pragmaricism 


Pragmatic theory of truth 

A theory of truth held in different forms by the Ameri 
can pragmatists Peirce, James and Dewey. Their common 
ground was the claim that truth should be ;ipproached by en 
quiring aboiit the difference made by a belief being true, 
namely to examine the idea of triuh at work in its context of 
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use. But then- views fire somewhat different, Peirce held that 
truth is the eventual consensus of those who use the scientific 
method and go hmg enough in their exploration, James 
believed that true beliefs are those which are confirmed or 
verified by experience in the long run. For Dewey, truth is a 
property attaching i.n ideas which we are warranteij in assert 
ing. He preferred the term warranted assertability to truth. 

In addition to his attempt to connect utility with verifia¬ 
bility, according to which truth is useful belief in the sense 
that it is belief which is secure in the long run. James held 
that truth is that which is good, useful or expedient to be¬ 
lieve. Truth is the expedient In our way of thinking just as 
the right is the expedient in our way of behaving. This ac¬ 
count of truth connects truth with utility and ’was bitterly 
criticised by iVloore. Russell and Carnap on the grounds that 
false ideas can have utility and still be false and that we 
should seek truth for itself rather than for it.s coniet]uences. 
This later version of James’ theory is generally taken to be 
the standard pragmatic theory of truth, although the ac¬ 
counts of Peirce and Dewey might prove more fruitful. 

*‘lt is the cardiufd feature of pragmatic theories of truth 
that rnie propositions are characterised as those that we ac¬ 
cept. ’ ■ Ayer, 7'he Concept of a Person ■, 1864, p. 180. 

Pragmaticism 

Although Peirce introduced the word pragmatism, he 
later invented the term pragmatirism for hi.s own version of 
pragmatism, in order to distance himself from other ver¬ 
sions, in particular from the anti-iniellectualism he saw in 
James’ more popular pragmatism. Pragmaticism w^as origi¬ 
nally a method of logic based on Peirce’s pragmaiic maxim: 

Consider w'hat effects* that might conceivably have practical 
bearings, w-e conceive the object of our conception to have. 
Our conception of these effects is the whole of our conception 
of the object’^, Thi.s is a criterion of the clarity of meaning 
which (.onnects the iiieFining of general terms wuth expet:ta- 
tiotis of consequences. To attain a clear meaning of an 
abstracT formula, we need only consider whai conceivable 
practical effects it may involve. The conception of these ef¬ 
fects is lor us the whole posiiivt.i significance of that formula. 
Peirce then tried to use this criterion to clarify rraditionai 
problems of philosophy and to dismiss traditional metaphysi¬ 
cal problems, although he developed his own robust meta¬ 
physical doctrines, Peirce emphasised that pragmaticism is a 
theory of logic rather than a speculative philosi^pliy. 

So then, the writer, finding his bantling ‘pragmatism’ 
so promoted, feels that it is time to kiss his child good-by 
and relinquish it to its higher destiny; while to serve the pre¬ 
cise purpose of expressing the original definition, he begs to 
announce the birth of the word ‘pragmaticism’ , which is ug¬ 
ly enough to be safe from kidnappers. -Peirce. Coilecred 
Works ■> V, p, 415, 
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Pragmatism 


Pragmatics 

Elfom Greek: pragma ^ action J The analysis of the rela¬ 
tions between signs or languages and their users. Tt is a 
hranc'li of semiotics t the other two branches being syntactics 
or syntax . which deals with grammar , and semantics ^ which 
deals with reference and truth. General pragmatics is con¬ 
cerned wnth the general principles of utterance, and applied 
pragniatics is concerned with special kinds of linguistic inter¬ 
action. Pragmatics focuses on the context of the actual use of 
language by speakers such as its purposes, effects, implica¬ 
tions and the relations between speakers and listeners. Many 
philosophers are concerned with its relations to semanrics. 
Pragmatics classifies a wide variety of interesting types of 
speech acts, and studies the use and implications of indexical 
expressions, such as I, you, this, here and now. Pragmatics 
is an important aspect of contemporary philosophy of lan- 
guage. 

**Pragmatics is the study of linguistic acts and the con¬ 
texts in W'hich they are performed. -Stalnaker, ‘'Pragmat¬ 
ics"*, in Davidson and Harman (eds. ) Semantics of Natural 
Language, 1072, p, 383, 


Pragmatism 

[from G-reek pragma \ things clone, action] When Peirce 
introduced this rerm in his article *TTow to make our ideas 
clear(1878), he called it his pragmatic maxim, a criterion 
of meaning according to which the meaning of a theory is 
equivaleui to the practical effects of adopting it. The rerm 
was borrowed by William James, who extended it from a cri¬ 
terion of meaning to a theory of truth, such that an (dea is 
respticlahle or true if the results of actxpting it are good or 
satisfactory. This theory was further developed by John 
Dewey and F. C. S, Schiller, Russel] and Moore accused 
James of conhising the theory of truth with the theory of u- 
tiliry. Pragmatism claims that knowledge must relate to prac¬ 
tical human purposes and to our adaptation to our environ¬ 
ment. Intellectual beliefs should be justified in terms of their 
social, moral and biological utilities. Truth and theory are 
tools or instruments, and they are not for solving abstract 
enigmas. Any idea which proves ro have, a value for concrerc 
life is true. Pragmatism rejects abstraction and absolute prin¬ 
ciples and turns towards concreTcneas, facts and action. This 
philosophy tries to assimilate modern science, especially the 
theory of evolution and new statistical modes of reasoning, 
within philosophy and criticises traditional metaphysical spec¬ 
ulations. This theory ahso became an attitude toward life and 
a movement emphasising actions and practices. But Peirce 
himself disliked the anti-intellectual tone of this later devel¬ 
opment and introduced the word pragtnaticism for his own 
version of pragmatism. Pragmatism has been regarded as a 
typically .American approach to philosophy and has exerted 
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great ijifluerice upoa contemporary American phiioaophers 
such as Quine, Putnam and Rorty. 

‘'Pragmartsm represents a perfectly faniitSar attitude in 
philosophy, the empirtcLst attitude, but it represents it, as it 
seems to me, both in a more radical and in a less objection¬ 
able form than it has ever yei assumed, ” ■ James, Pragma¬ 
tism, 1955, p. 45. 

Frajcis, (jreck term lor action 


Preconceived opinioiiN 

_haTin: prarjudicia, prejudices ] Descartes adopted this 
term for the beliefs which everyone forms in childhood. 
These beliefs are derived from a reliance on tradition and au¬ 
thority and are also generated from the mere use of senses 
without consulting the light of reason. These opinifjiis are al- 
way.s so deeply rooted in one’s mind that they are generally 
regarded as implanted by nature and are accepted as utterly 
true and evident. According to Descartes, these preconceived 
opinions are the chief source of error and when we begin to 
philostiphisc seriously, the first step should be to doubt the 
certainty of these preconceived opinions and replace them 
with ideas which are consistent with the standards of reason. 

We must first of all lay aside all our preconceived opin¬ 
ions, or at least we must take the greatest care not to put our 
trust in any of the opinions accepted by us in the past until 
we have first scrutinised them afresh and confirmed their 
t.riitb, ” Descartes, Principles of Phi.losophv„ 1. 

Preconception 

'_()reek: prolepscis^ also translated as anticipationl A 
term in the epistemology of Epicurus and Stoicism, a general 
concept or mental picture generated by repeated similar im¬ 
pressions and experience. Preconceptions record and edasaify 
our expei-ience of the world and are foundations of judge¬ 
ments. For example, when we hear **ttihlc”, we anticipate 
the kind of thing to which this term refers. Preconceptions 
are also viewed as the criteria of true perceptual statements. 
They ran he combined together as a basis for inference, and 
can be used to form the new concepts of things not encoun¬ 
tered in experience. 

Preconception, they say- is as IT were a perccj>tion, or 
correct opinion or conception, or universal ‘stored notion" 
(i-e. memory) of that which has frerpicntly become evident 
externally. ” -Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Em me fit Philostv 
pliers, X, pp. 32-d. 
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Prceonscious 

Freud’s term for the latent elements of mind waiting to 
be discovered. These elements* though not being in con¬ 
sciousness, can be brought to consciousness by ordinary in- 
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Predestination 


trospectivc methods, Freud distinguishes cxplicitty between 
the unconsciousness and the preconscious. The unconscious 
is represser! anrl cannot become conscious in an ordinary way. 
Funhermote, the unconscious is dynamic in that it is active 
in the determination of behaviour. The preconscious does not 
have this function. 

^‘The latent, which is unconscious only descriptively, 
not in the dynamic sense, we call ‘preconscious^. ” — Freud, 
Stajidurd Kdition oj the Complete PsychoUigicaf, Works, of 
Sigmujid Freud* voL 9, p, 47, 

Predestination 

[from Larin praedestinare * a synonym of predetermi¬ 
nation j A theological doctrine which means that all events in 
someone’s life, no matter whether they have happened, are 
happening, or will happen, have been determined to happen 
in advance by God. Whether a personas soul will go to heav¬ 
en or hell has also been decreed by the sovereign will of God 
when that person was born, no matter how the person be¬ 
haves in life. According to the doctrine of predestmation, 
God not only has foreknowledge of all that will happen, hut 
also has foreordained that it will happen. This claim arises 
from the view that God is the cause of everything and is also 
associated with the view that htiman beings can be saved only 
by God’s grace. The position had scriptural support in Ro¬ 
mans 8 and 9 and Ephesians 1 and was held by Augustitie and 
Galvin, among others. The notion of predestination or prede¬ 
termination provides the basis for fatalism. 

Problems arise for the notion of predestination, ff God 
plans everything and we do not have free will, then God 
seems to be responsible for oui evil deeds- But this cannot be 
true if God is perfectly good. It is difficult to understand the 
relation between God's foreknowing and God’s foreordain¬ 
ing. In this domain. His omniscience and omnipotence seem 
hard to distinguish. 

In logic, the law of excluded middle has been thought by 
Lukazicwicz and others to force us into logical predestination 
when applied lo statements about the future. On this view, 
the truth or falsity of such statements has always been fixed 
independent of any questions concerning divine knowledge or 
power. This thought provided a major motive for giving up 
the law of excluded middle and for developing many-valued 
logic in contemporary non-classical logic, but Others — in¬ 
cluding many who admire the achievements of many-valued 
logic attempt to overcome logical predestination within 
classical logic. 

“If it is held that everything that happens. - .is planned 
in every detail, then 1 do not see how it can be denied that if 
the resporisibility for what we do can be assigned to anyone 
at alU it must uUimaitly fall upon the planner rather than 
ourselves. . .For someone who takes this view, the doctrine 
of predestination does seem irresistible. ” —Ayer, TM<- C<m- 
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{'e.pt oj a Pierson and (kher , 1 903i pp. 253- 4. 

Predetermination* another term for predestination 


Predicahles 

The differeni relations in which a predicate niijjhi stand 
to a subieci in a proposition. In the 'I'opicSf Aristotle distin 
finished various predicables: (I) dtiJiniUon, in which the 

jiredirate states the essence of the subject j (2) propi^.ny^ in 
whtch the predicate expresses something which is not a con 
stitmive part of the essence, but is inyeparahly bound up 
with the subject, for example capable of learning to man; 
(3) genii^, Lti which the predicate defines the subject together 
with a dsfjer^-ntia% (4) accident ^ in which the predicate ex¬ 
presses a feature which is neither a constitutive part of the 
essence nor insepar'ably bound up with the suhieci. Tn the 
first two of these predicahles, the subject and predicate arc 
convertible (we can argue from **X Ls Y” to “Y is X'')^ but 
the 1 atler rwu are not convorlible. AeivorHing ro Arjslmlei all 
problems can be brought uinler one or other of the pretJiea 
bles. so these prerlicablcs are the framework for his whole 
treatment of the lopoi (commonplaccis), The medieval logi- 
L'ian Porphyry added as a fifth kind of prediuiible, Rc- 

L'ausc species is a subject rather than a predicate for Aristo¬ 
tle. Porphyry’s classification produced much confusion. 

In addition to this historical sense of predicahle, there is 
an additional sense introduced by tint contemporarv British 
philosopher Peter (.ittach. He noticed that in modern logic the 
term predicate might refer both to a rale that a particular 
word or phrase is playing in a particular proposition, and to a 
syntactical categoiy to which expressions belong in virtue of 
their ability to play this role. To avoid this ainbiguily, he us 
es predicahle for membership of the syntactical category and 
reserves predicate for the actual performance of the predica¬ 
tive role. 

1 use ‘predicabfes’ as a term for the verbal expressions 
called predicates’ hy other logicians) I reserve i he term 
predicate for a predicahle actually being used as ihe main 
function in a given proposition. ” —Geach, I^gt.c Matter/:, 
1972, 1). 239. 

Prudienment. the medieval scholastic equivalent of an .Aris¬ 
totelian category 


Predicate 

tfrom I.atin. pare, in front — dreere, to say. literally 
that which is .said in front ofj .A basic sentence expresses a 
proposition that some object has a certain attribute C ’’The 
dog is running” or “This flower is fed”) or that there is cer¬ 
tain rcUifon between two or more objects ( “The hor.se is 
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[firgcr rhai'i tne .sheep’'): The exprefi.sion.s st^inding for ;in ob¬ 
ject (lor exiimple '*[he fiog’b ‘‘this flower'’, or "the hor.se'’ 
arid “the sheep'’.) are called siilijectst and ihc expressions 
standing for an attribute (for example “is running”, “is 
red”) or relation (for example “is larger than”) are predi¬ 
cates. A predicate is what is said of a subject in a sentence, 
A predicate can be a verb, fidjec’tivc phrase or noun phrase, 
Predic ates are also called predicare expressions or predicate 
r.erms. If a given sentence has one subject, its predicate is a 
one place predicate ^ if there are two subjects, Us predicate is 
a two place predicate, and so on. (.Ine place predicates are 
connected with intransitive verbs, and two place predicates 
are connected with transitive verbs or relations. There is also 
a distinction between logical (first-order) and grammatical 
(second-order) predicates. A logical or first-order predicate 
applies to some object, anti a grammatical or second order 
predicate is predicated of a first order predicate. According 
to this dislincriDn, words such as exist arc grammatical pred¬ 
icates rather than a logical predicates. 

“The subject is that term about which affirmation or de¬ 
nial is made. The predicate is that term which is affirmetJ or 
denies of the subject.” Keynes, Formal Lf>gjc, l928> p. 
92. 

Predicate Itigic, another name for predicative calculus 


Predicate nominalism 

A term introduced by the .Australian philosopher David 
Armstrong the theory that what universal there are is 
simply a m.'itter of whai predicates there arc. In other 
words. Liruversals are parasitii' upon predicate expressions. 
Although a predicate like “tree” can apply in principle to 
more than onc: object. w'e need not posit some common prop¬ 
erty by which a common predicate or general term applies to 
objecis. On the contrary, the applicability of a common pred¬ 
icate needs no further explanation and determines the exis¬ 
tence of fi univereal, Strawson’s characterisation of univer 
sals in J/idii'uhiais is sometimes said to express this theory. 
Predicate nominalism is one attempt, to solve the furuJamcntal 
difficulty of nominalism, namely, if only particulars exists. 
h<^w can we bring numerically different particulars under the 
same general terms? The difficulty for predicate nominalism 
is that [j does not explain how predicates can determine prop¬ 
erties or univer.^als. 

“Accord ing to Predicate Nominalism, an object's posses¬ 
sion of (say) the property, being white, is completely deter- 
iTiined by the fact that the predicate 'white' applies to this 
object.” Armstrong, Norninalism and Realiiim, 1978. p. 
17. 

Pr^dl'cafe ^e^fn, another name for predicate 


J^redicate term 
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Predication 

The aiiribut.ion of a predicate to a subject, or the combi¬ 
nation between them. Predication expresses the relation be¬ 
tween a thing and its attributesi which is the basic combina¬ 
tion in logical thinking. Much of logic depends on under¬ 
standing the different logical roles of subject and predicate. 
Predication can be symbolised as Fa <a is F) nr Fab (a has 
relation R with b), Frege held that predicates are unsaturat- 
ed, that is they contain logical holes which can be filled by 
subject terms or can be held open by variables. If a predica¬ 
tion contains a one-place predirate, it is a one-place predica¬ 
tion. If it contains a two-placc predicate t it is a two-place 
predication, and so on. Frege suggested that wo distinguish 
predication from assertion for assertion involves an assent to 
the truth or falsity of the sentence. While every assertion 
must be expressed by a predication, nor every predication is 
necessarily an assertion, 

"Predication; in logic, the joining of a predicate to a 
subject of a pro posit i(.m so as to increase the logical breadth 
without clismiBsing the logical depth.—Peirce, CoUecled 
Papers ^ IT p. 359. 
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Fredicatian. metaphysical 

A kind of predication related to Aristotle’s theory of 
matter and form, particularly bl.s view that form is predicated 
of matter, also called form predication- Metaphysical or form 
prediration differs from linguistic predication, which picks 
out a logical subject and states what that subject is or has. In 
metaphysical predication, such as "these bones and flesh are 
Socrates”, matter as subject is not a logical subject, but indi¬ 
cates the kind of material stuff (bones and flesh) from which 
the predicate (Socrates) is constituted or generated by sub¬ 
stantial change. 

"Let’s say that a predicate (a linguistic term) is linguis¬ 
tically predicated of its subject, but that a predicablc <a 
metaphysical term) is metaphysically predicated of its sub¬ 
ject. ” — Lewis, Substance and Predication in Aristotle, 
1992, p. 4. 
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Fmdicative adjixitivei see fittributive adjective 


Predicative calciiJuii 

Also called the logic of terms . predicate logic or the cal¬ 
culus of predicates. A logic that analyses subject-predicate 
sentences, including sentcnce-s involving “not” and rhe quan¬ 
tifiers *hi!l” and “some.”. It Heals 'with the inner strucfare of 
propositions, and the arguments whose validity depend on 
the arrangement of the terms within the premises and conclu¬ 
sion, Predicative calcijJus is thus distinguished from proposi- 
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Lion;il calculus T which is concerned with propositional struc¬ 
tures anr! has propositions as its units. Predicative calculus is 
sometimes characterised as the logic of tcrnrLS, while proposi¬ 
tional logic IS the logic of propositions, Predicative logic in- 
trtiiduces “x, Yi z** as variables ranging over individual ob¬ 
jects and “F, G, 11’' as signs for predicates. At its coVe is 
ciiiantification theory, which was developed by Frege to anal¬ 
yse the logical properties of quantifiers. First-order predicate 
logic , which IS elementary logic and a modern replacement of 
Aristotelian syllogism, deals only with Individual variables 
and th cir quantifications, while second-order or other higher- 
order predicate logic is also concerned with relational predi¬ 
cates and other predicate variables. 

'“The laws of the predicative calculus are of two kinds; 
]. tboac ihai are peculiar ro it.self Ghat is to the logit' of 
terms) and 2. those that are analogous or specifications of 
the laws of the propositional caltmiiis. The propositicmal cal¬ 
culus and the preciicative calculus belong to one system, ” 
Mitchell, An Introdui'.l'nm to , 19h2, p. 94, 


Prediction 

To forecast that something will happen in advance of its 
actual happening, 'This capacity is essential for the human 
species to survive and vs also a central featnie of human intel¬ 
ligence, Predicting and controlling the future is a major rea¬ 
son that we pursue knowledge. The problem of how ro pre¬ 
dict rationally has been of central interest in epistemology 
and the philosophy of .science. Predictability is the main mea¬ 
sure by which we may test the efficiency of a scientific theo¬ 
ry. The notion of prediction has been associated with the dis¬ 
cussion of tc^pics such as free will and determinism, chaos 
and chance and induction. Problems concerning the truth- 
value of predictions led to the development of three-valued 
logic, 

^‘The chain of reasoning which leads from given observa¬ 
tional findings to the ^prediction’' of new ones actually in¬ 
volves, besides deductive inferences, certain quasi-inductivc 
steps each of which consists in the acceptance of an interme¬ 
diate statement on the basis of confirming, but usually not 
logically conclusive, evidence, ” -nempel, Aapei^ts ofSden- 
tifjf: Kxpianatton, 19G5, p. 29, 

Prediction paredox. another term for surprise examination 
paradox 

Pre-established harmony 

I.eibniz's proposed solution to the Cartesian mind-body 
problem. The world, including nrinds ami bodies, is ulti 
mafely composed of independent substances or monads, Rach 
mon,ad is isolated and Relf-ettciosed, and develops in accor¬ 
dance with its own internal nature. There L, no interaction 
between finite mind,, and bodie.s. No slate of a substance has 
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as a real cause some state of another substance, for a sub¬ 
stance which is properly so-called? must, have a kind of self- 
sufficiency w'hich is incompatible with c.ausal dependencen 
Yet in creating the universe, has pre-established a per¬ 

fect noijcaijsfil harmony of adivity among all possible mon¬ 
ads. Each monad is like a mirror which reflects the whole 
universe. A trhange in one will correspond to a change in oth¬ 
er. This harmony is analogous to the non-xausal harmony oi 
activity existing beLw’eeti two clocks whose ticking is syn 
chronised perfectly. The Hoerrine of pre-established harmony 
is at the centre of heihriij’s metaphysics, h is, in a sense, an 
incorporation of occasionalism and the view that each sub¬ 
stance has its own internal activity. 

*‘l here remains only my hypothesis, that is the way of 
pre-estat-.ili.-,licd harmony, through a prior divine artifice, 
whieh has formed each of these substances from the liegin- 
ning in .such a way that by following only its own laws, laws 
which it received with its being, it nevertheless agrees with 
the Other, as if there were a mutual influence, or as if God 
always meddled wiili it, over and above his genera! con¬ 
course. ’ — l.eihnia, Fhilo.'iriphiral /t.s-.sny.v Ceds. and trans. 
Ariew and Garber) , p, 14S- 

[*refaee paradox 

An autnor, based on the experience that all her previous 
works contain some mistakes, reasonably acknowledges in 
the prelacc of her new book that it also contains mistakes, in 
spite of her best efforts. I his acknowledgement creates a 
contradiction. On the. one hand, she holds that propositions 
Pi . Pn T Pj , . . . Pn (which are the views she argues for in this 
hook) are iruOi on the other hand, she also believes that at 
least one of them is false. This amounts lo saying that at one 
and the same time she believes that all these propositions arc 
true and believes that some of thorn are false. This reveals an 
imperfection in what we take ourselves to know. 

"We occupy the posture of the so-called ‘preface para¬ 
dox’ — standing in the shoes of the atilhor who apologises in 
his preface for those errors that have doubtless made their 
way inio his work, and yet blithely remains committed to all 
I hose assertions in (he body of the work itself, ’’ ■ Rescher, 
Empirical Inquiry ^ J 982 , p. 206. 

Prejudice 

Prejudice is a target of Cartesian doubt and other ratio- 
iiady based philosophy because il is thought to obstruct re,a 
son and philosophy in the pursuit of truth. Prejudice is reha¬ 
bilitated m GadamerVs hermeneutics, where it is viewed as an 
essential element m our understanding on the basis of 
Heidegger’s notion of a fore-siructure of understanding. Ail 
understanding involves the prijjection of meanings arising out 
of one s own situation and obtained from a certain perspec¬ 
tive. Because this fore-structure of understanding is preju 
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Prescriptivism 


dice, understiitidmg is inevitably rooted in prejudice. There is 
no neutral point of view from which we may get the '^real’' 
meaning of a t.ejd. According to Gadamer, tliiii does not 
mean that understanding and interpretation are purely subjec¬ 
tive. Prejudice is not a matter of subjective opinion, nor is it 
personal property. Instead, he holds that it is part of tradi¬ 
tion and is developed withm the historical tradition tfi which 
we belong, Prejudice is the historically and culturalW deter¬ 
mined hori;!on and the effecrivity of history. Furthermore, 
(iadamer claims that prejiiHine is not an obstacle or limit to 
understanding, hnt by serving as our orientation to nrieaning, 
it IS the basis for the possibility of understanding. 

^What is necessary is a fundamental rehabilitation of the 
concept of prejudice and a recognition of the fact that there 
are legitimate prejudices, if we want to do justice to man’s fi¬ 
nite, historical mode of being, ” —Gadamer, Truth and 
Method (rr, Glen-Doepel) , 1975, p. 246. 

I*re-reflective cogito 

Satire’s term for a crucial kind of human consciousness, 
(hir consciousness is always directed upon some oiiject of 
which we are aware. This is the Cartesian or reflective cogi- 
to. Bui ihis consciousness is itself accompanied by a con 
sciousness that we are aware, Sartre called this second order 
awarenes.s, which is consciousness directed upon conscious¬ 
ness. pre reflective cogito. This consciousness, which al- 
way.4 passes without Ixdng reflected upon, makes reflection 
possible. The pre-refleetive cogito is the condition of the re¬ 
flective cogito. On Sartre’s view of intent.ionalny. therefore, 
consciousness operates on two levels at once. Sartre account 
of conscioti.sne.ss led to his rejection of Freud’s notion of the 
unconscious. A major task of Sartre’s philosophy wa.s to give, 
a descriptive arcouni of the prt-reflective cogito. 

‘T believe that 1 have demonstrated that the first condi¬ 
tion of all reflection is a pre-rcflcctive cogito. This cogito, to 
be sure, does not posit an object: it remains within con- 
seiousne.ss. But it i.s nonetheless homologous with the reflec¬ 
tive cogito since it appears as ihe first necessity for non-re 
fleclive eonsciousnes.s to be seen by itself. ” —Sartres, 
and Nothingness (tr. Barnes), 1957, p. 74. 

Prescriptivism 

moral theory developed by Hare in i ke Languages of 
Morals (i9,S2) and T reedom and Reason (1963), Accorrling 
lo this theory, the main concern of moral philosophy is xo 
Clarify the nature of moral terms and statements. Distinct 
from fact-stating statements which tell us what is the case, 
ethical staienients tell us to do something and are used to 
guide choices. Such statements must have irrcducibly pre¬ 
scriptive elements. J o express agreement to a prescription or 
to accept it is to express one’s resolve or decision to carry it 
out. Prescriptivism empha.sises the typica lly prescriptive use 
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of iijor^l judg^jments. h also claims, that moral prtiscriptioir 
Qnivf!rsial. and is directed to everyone at all times. This prin¬ 
ciple oi universalizabiliiy is the reason that JIare calls his the¬ 
ory '■'universal prescriptivism’'. Both prescriptivism and emo- 
tivism are types of noncognitivism > but they have significant 
differerit'cs. While emorivism emphasises the emotional im- 
pacT. of a moral judgement, and its influence on the hearer’s 
attitude, prescriptivism thinks that this result is nor neces¬ 
sary tor the success of prescription. Emotivism, in distin¬ 
guishing between facuial staieraeiits and ethicLil stEitcmenis, 
claims tbar only factual statements are the object? of reason¬ 
ing. Prescriptivism, on the other hand, claims that one can 
also niason about moral ciueatioris. It ihus avoids the charge 
of irrationality. 

"For ih(: sake of a name, let mcr refer to the type of doc¬ 
trine wdiiidi 1 put forward tn 7’/?c Language of Murals, and 
stil! n<')ld , as ‘universal prescripTivisni^ a combination , that 
is to say. of [iniversalism (the view that moral judgements 
are univrrsall^able ) and prescriptivism (the view that they 
are, at any rate typically, prescriptive” —Hare, Fmedom 
and Reason. 1S63. p. 16. 

Presence 

According to Derrida, ’Western metaphysics from Par¬ 
menides to Husserl held the prejudice that the locus of r.ruth 
is in the pure presence of things themselves t.o consciousness. 
Hence he calls traditional W^'esiern metaphysics the meta- 
phys ics of preKcnce. Because presence gives priority to the 
spaken over the written, he abo cons-idert; Western meta¬ 
physics 10 he a tradition of phonocentrism. “'To return to the 
things thcniselves’' has been a central philosophical slogan of 
the tradition. For Plato, truth lay in the idea or eidoa (form) 
which is present to reastin, the soul’s sight, Plato thus unit¬ 
ed the notions of presence and evidence with those of objec¬ 
tivity, ideality, and the Good. fJe established the dichotomy 
of sensibility and rationality as an ultimate pair of opposing 
concepts. Plato authorised philosophy as the philosophy of 
presence or philosophy of /o/ror. Derrida calls reason-centred 
jthilosophy logocentrism. Aristotle set up a nation of tempo¬ 
ral presence through a conriniilTy of time and history, fie. de¬ 
veloped 3 position of taking the ptesence of a thing to be its 
suhstance. essence and existence. Descartes claimed that the 
condition of the possibility of knowledge and truth is the clar¬ 
ity and uislmctncss of ideas immediately present to conscious¬ 
ness. Hegel systematically demonstrated the self-presence of 
the .subject. For most people , presence is the province; of cer- 
tainity. By denying presence. Derrida seems to deny the im¬ 
portance of actual expttrience. The complex displacement of 
presence, speech and reason teijuircs careful assessntent. 

’’Wc already have a foreboding that phnnocentrism 
merges with the historical determination of the meaning of 
being in general as presence. with all the subdeterminations 
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which depend on this general form and which organise, within 
ii their system and their historical sequence, ” - Derrida, Of 
Grammatology (t.rans, hy Spivak), 1974, p. IZ, 

Presence-at-hand, see ready-to hand 


Prc-Socratics 

A term invented by historians of philosophy to group to¬ 
gether the Greek thinkers living between approximately the 
first half of the sixth century H C and Socrates’ lifetime. 
These include mainly the Milesian school (Thales, Anaxi¬ 
mander, Anaximenes), the Pythagoreans, the Pleatic school 
(Parmenides, Zeno and MiHssus) , Empedocles, Anaxagoras 
and the atomists (Leucippus and Democratus). The name is 
sometimes misleading because some philosophers in this peri¬ 
od were actually contemporaries of Socrates. The unity con ¬ 
sists rather in the fact that none of them were influenced by 
Socrates and Plato. They were also called natural philoso¬ 
phers, for many of them concentrated on finding principles to 
explain the world of nature, although this is not true of 
Parmenides* way of truth or of Zeno. 

The Pre-Socratics took part in the first period of the his¬ 
tory of Western philosophy, which began the tradition of free 
and rational inquiry. None of these philosophers left us a sin¬ 
gle complete work, so the study of them relies on the scanty 
and (lisconnected fragments preserved in the quotations and 
discussions of the later philosophers, in particular in 
Aristotle’s works and thchsc of his conimentators. There was 
no separation of science and philosophy in this period, but 
the road leading to this separation was prepared by them, 
Many contemporary philosophers admire the intellectim] free¬ 
dom and speculative brilliance of the Prc-Socratics and arc in¬ 
spired hy their views of man and universe. 

'"In saying that the Pre-Socratica were rational men ] 
mean no more than this; that the brtiad and bold theories 
which they advanced were presented not as ex cathedra pro¬ 
nouncements for the faithful to believe, and the godless to ig¬ 
nore, but as the conclusions of arguments, as reasoned 
propositions for reasonable men to contemplate and 
debate.” —Barnes, "i'he Prt^socratic Philosophers> 1 979 , p. 


Presumption 

A statement which has some grounds to be considered a 
candidate for truth, but whose truth is not ycr established. 
It is provisionally acceptable, hut falls short of being conclu¬ 
sively acceptable. presumption possesses a positive but 
low-level cognitive status and is the raw material for the pro- 
dueiion of knowledge. A presumption has some similarity to 
Kpicurtis’ notion of prolepsis^ the anticipation of the applica¬ 
tion of a term. 
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Pret-uppositiofi 


“A prf:sumption is n thesis ihar is avowedly not known 
(i. e, known to be trije)^ bni. having some claim-—however 
lentsTivf or imperfeci—to he rcfrarded as a truth. ■ Resch 
er T Mi-thodolngU al Prag?'/tali:;7fi f 1977■> p. 115. 

Hrt^suppositjon 

In general, wbai is taken to be true without question as 
a premise for sonic cancliision. In (his senses if A presuppos¬ 
es B. H is derivable from A. As a semantic notion, presupj^o- 
sition is a relation between (wo statements A ant! B such that 
A presupposes B if the truth of B is a necessary condition of 
A of being either true or false. The relation of presupposition 
differs from the rehilion of entailment, for if A emails B, the 
truth of B is a necessary condition of the truth of A, rather 
rh;iTi a ncccss^iry (’otidition of A possessing ti irutfi value at 
ail. This .distinction between presupposition and entailment 
was employed by Strawson in his attack on Russell’s theory 
of descriptions, For Russell, the stateTne.nt ‘' The present 
king of France is hald ” entails *'There is a present king of 
France". Bui Strawson chilmed that the former prc^supposes 
the hiTtcr, but does no(. imtail it- The notion of presupposi- 
11011 is important in the debate about whether ‘‘eJtists*’ is a 
predicate and in challenges to the principle of bivalence in 
three valued logic. 

"For if a statement S presupposes a statement S' in the 
sense that tnc truih of S', is a precondition of the truth-or 
-falsity of S, then of course there will be a kind of logical ah- 
.surdity in conjoining S with the denial of S'. ” -P. F. Straw- 
son, Ivtrnditi-f.iofi 1:0 T/ifY}ry^ 1952, p, 175, 


Prima facie duties 

[b,atin: prima so far as it apperars on the surface, 

or On first appearance.] A notion elaborated by W. D, Ross in 
his ethics, for du:if*s relative to occasions, in conirast to ab¬ 
solute duties or duties proper, which we ought to perform in 
any situation without exception. Prztna .facte duties are also 
called conditional duties. We have many sons of self-evident 
duties, such as keeping a promise, beneficence, justice and 
self-improvenieni.* In a particular moral situation, more than 
tale of these duties may matter. In such a situation, we have 
no way ot knowing for certain which duty is fundamental, 
f’he only thing we can do is to rank all obligations involved in 
this particular situation and ntTempt, lo decide whicli one is 
most important on this oorasiot; or to determine where the 
balance Lies, The duty on which we act and which we take to 
be the most important on this occasion could be less impor¬ 
tant on another Occasion, Thus, all such duties that we per¬ 
form arc prima .facn'.^ ratiier than absolute. Ross’ theory re¬ 
jects the moral monism of Kantian or utilitarian theories, 
which hold that there is an ultimate moral principle to guide 
our choices or actions, Ii faces the problem of accounting for 
the possibiiiry of measuring the importance of different kinds 
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‘Prima facicr duly’ ar ‘condirionfll duly’ its a 
brit^f way of referririg to the charat'ierj'^tic (quite distinct 
from that of being a duty proper^ which an act has, in virtue 
of being of a certain hind (e. g, ihe keeping of a promise), of 
being an act which would be a duty proper if it were not at 
the same time of another kind which is morally 
significant. ” Ross. I'ht Ri^kt and the Good^ p. if). 

Prima facie justification, see defeasibility 


Primary and secondary qualities 

The distinction between primary and secondary qualities 
can be traced to the ancient atumist Democritus and was also 
suggested by Cialileo. I>escartes and the seventeenth century 
corpuscularian philosophers such as Robert Boyle. Bur it is 
Locke who provided philosophical argument for this distinc¬ 
tion and made it a significant topic in modern philosophy. For 
Locke, primary qualities are those which are not separable 
from the body, such as si^e. shape, texture and hulk, while 
secondary qualities are those which arc not in the objects 
themselves but are the powers of primary qualirics to produce 
in us various sensations such as colours, sounds -ind tastes. 
In an even broader sense, a secondary quality is also a thing’s 
powder TO change another thing’s operation. The ideas pro 
duced by primary qualities resemble the qualities themselves, 
that IS. these ideas are qualitatively identical with the quali¬ 
ties in the body that initiated the whole causal pr;.a'ess of per¬ 
ception. In contrast, the ideas of secondary qualities do not 
resemble anything in the bodies at ail, for altbougli we habit¬ 
ually think of these qualities as existing in the obiects them- 
relves, they arc actually only powers to produce ideas in us 
rather than actual attributes whiclr these ideas resemble. Fri 
mary qualities, because they really exist in the bodies, are 
called real qualities. The ideas of primary qualities . unlike 
the ideas of secondary qualities, were taken to offer some¬ 
thing which could be measured, and were thus considered a 
suitable basis for scientific explanation. All secondary quali¬ 
ties can be reduced to primary qualities. 


While Locke claimed that secondary qualities have their 
physical basis in the bodies which are causally responsible for 
the ideas of them, Berkeley interpreted secondary qualities as 
those qualities which da not exist independently of the per- 
cepuon oi them. Locke’s distinction between perceptible 
qualities and powers was taken by Berkeley as a distinction 
bfrtween perceptible qualities and mind-independent (jualities. 
Because he rejected the possibility of the latter, he saw all 
qualities to be on the same footing. 

'‘These 1 nail original or primary qualities of body, 
which T think we may observe to produce simple idea.s in us. 
sohdity, extension, figure, motion or rest, and number. ” — 
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Primary goods 

For the thing.s which every rational person 

would want, whatever hia plan of life or value orientation 
might he. Primary goods are ba.^tc to the life plans of all ra¬ 
tional beings. They are divided into two categories; natural 
primary goods* including health* vigour, intelligence and 
imagination and social primary goods, inclutiing wealth, 
power, opportunities, civil rights, such as freedom of 
thought and sjieerih and the right to participate in political dc 
ciiiion making, anti, as Rawls particularly emphasises, 
self-respect, The distribution of social primary goods is of 
basic concern to the participants who choose the princ ipl es of 
justice in the original position. Primary goods arc the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the single thin theory of the good and provides 
the motivation for the unanimous selection of principles of 
justice behinf] the veil of ignorance. Oitics argue that consid¬ 
eration of primary goods cannot lead to a decision about the 
principles of justice, either because too little is known for 
any choice or because too much is known for a unanimous 
choice. Others argue for a different array of primary goods 
with different consetjuenecs for justice or claim that different 
vp.Lues and lifeplans will affect the weighting of the goods 
even if the agents arc temporarily ignorant of them. 

■^Now primary goods, as 1 have already remarked, are 
things which Ll is supposed a rational man wants whatever 
else he w'arits. - Rawls, A Thtrory t/f Justice, 1971, p. 92. 

Primary language, another term for t^bject language 


Primary matter 

Leibniz distinguished between prirnary matter and sec¬ 
ondary rnaiter. Primary matter is matter in itself, or bulk. Ii 
is not a complete substance, for it is separated from soul or 
substantial form, and needs the latter to be an organic unity. 
Primary matter is what is passive in any complete substance, 
but It serves as the foundation of continuity. Secondary mat¬ 
ter. on the orher hand, as an aggregate or mass is a collec 
tinn of substances. 

} understand matter as either secondary or primary, 
secondary matter is, indeed, a complete substance, but it is 
not merely passive^ primary matter is merely passive, but it 
is not a complete substance. — Leibniz, Essuys 

feds, and trartsi. Artew ,md Garber), 1989. p. 162. 

Vrimar, reason 

Tradirioaally. r,..asoij has bean held to explain ankin. 
What. is the exaet relation between a reason and the 

aerinn it exphiins? Davidson clairn.s that when agents perform 
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Primitive force 


actions, they have a pro-attitude towards an action of a cer¬ 
tain kind, heeaiise reason has led them to see or think they 
see in an action of that kind some feature or consequence 
which they want or value, Furthermore, agents need to have 
a belief that acting in a certain way promotes that which they 
W'ant or value, Such a pro-attitude and helief form the prima¬ 
ry reason for agents to act as they did, On Davidson'^s view, 
this is how reasons rationalise an action. Their logical rela 
tionship can be expressed by a practical syllogism involving 
the propositional contents of the belief and the pro-attitude- 
The doctrine of primary reason is the central element of 
Davidson’s causal theory of action , because a primary reason 
for acting in a certain way can cause an agent to act in that 
way. 

‘'R is a primary reason why an agent performed 1 he ac¬ 
tion A under the description D only if R consists of a pro-atti¬ 
tude of the agent towards action with a certain property, and 
a belief of the agent that A <. under the description* has that 
property, Davidson, Essays on Aciions and Events^ 1980, 
p. 5. 

Primary rules, see rule of recognition 


Prime matter 

Aristotle’s concept of what exists at the absolute begin- 
iiing of generation. While elements are basic matter for all 
things, prime ntai.ier serves as the subject when elements 
change into each other. It is therefore more basic than the el 
ements. Prime matter lacks characteristics in itself, but is 
what remains after even the three dimensions arc stripped 
away, with nothing left to be removed. Tn itself, prime mat¬ 
ter is in none of the categories, but can potentially be cvery- 
ihirig. 

“And not only is nature the prime matter (and this In 
two senses, either the first, connting from the thing, or the 
first in general; . . . ), but also the form and essence. ” — 
Aristotle. Metaphysics-, Ihl5a7-10. 

Prime mover, an alt<Tnative expression for unmoved mover 


Primitive belief , sec primitive knowledge 


Primitive force 

Leilmiz claimed lhai active force is either primitive or 
dcrlvativv. JVimitive force is inherent in every corporeal sub¬ 
stance and stands in contrast to primary matter. It provides 
the principle of unity for primary matter and forms an organic 
unity With It. li is what Leibniz also called substantial form 
or the first cmelechy. Derivative force, on the other hand. 
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Priiiiilivtj ideas 


arises from a limitation of primitive force throu^^h ihe colli¬ 
sion of bodies with one another. 

‘‘ Primitive force ( which is nothing hut the first 
enielechy) corresponds to the soal or substentml form." — 
Leibniz. Phitosophical Essays (eds. and trans. Ariew and 
Garber). 1989. p. 119. 

Primitive ideas 

The ideas which serve as the grounds for cxfilaining oth¬ 
er ideas in a system r but which are not themselves defined by 
any other ideas within the system. These terms can only be 
explained by pointing to what is meant. Primitive ideas arc 
associated with primitive propositions, which are the propo 
sitions within a given system that are undemonstrable hy any 
other propositions bill which form the basis for demonstrat 
Ing other propositions. Each axiomatic system contains cer¬ 
tain primitive ideas and primitive propositions. It is method- 
oiogicahy preferable that any such system should contain the 
least possible number of primitive ideas and primitive propo¬ 
sitions. 

‘'Followung Pcano, we shall call the. undefined ideas and 
Lindemonstratcd propositions prlmiT.ive ideas and primilivc 
propositions rcspeclively. " —Whitehead and Russell, Frin- 
cipia Matht^matica', I960, p. 90. 

Primitive knowledge 

Russell draws a distinction between primitive knowledge 
and derivative knowledge, Since ktiowledge is used here in 
the sense of belief, the distinction is also drawn between 
primitive belief and derivative belief. Primitive knowledge or 
belief is the immediate self-evident experience, which docs 
not need the support of any outside evidence, [derivative 
knowledge or belief is the belief caused by other Ireliefs and is 
something which we believe as a result of inference, although 
the inference might not be strictly logical. For instance, we 
judge somebody’s feelings from the expression of his face. 
This distinction is similar ro that between hard data and soft 
data. 

"The first thing that appears when we begin to analyse 
our common knowledge is that some of it is derivative, while 
some is primitive. *' -Russell . Our KnmaU'd^c of the E.j:ter- 
naL Wfij-ld, ]926, p. 75. 

Principle 

..from Lathi; pri.TU-ipium , composed of primtis^ first, 
chief — ctphtmi a termination, corresponding to Greek; 
arche.^ starting-point, beginning . A general reason for doing 
or omitting ro do something. A principle is a fouridanon or 
starting-point for any physical and mental operation which 
applies in a wide range of situations. The most general prin¬ 
ciples are normally not proved by appeal to subordinate prin¬ 
ciples derived on their basis. 
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Principle of fractional prudence 


“All nnprnvnble judgements, in so far as they arc <hc 
ground of all judgemcins, are called principles, and they arc 
either theoretical or practical, ” —Kant, Leciur^^s on Logic 
(fd, hy Young), 1992, p. 22'h 

Principle of charity 

A merhodological pnmdple for translation or interpreta¬ 
tion. A favoured truth theory for a language L should assign 
truth conditions to most of its sentences held true hy a speak¬ 
er of L in accord with our own view of what is true, In inter¬ 
preting or translating a system of thought, we must assume 
that most of the propositions in it are true, that is we must 
maximise the exieiit of rationality of the subjects from our 
point of view. For Quine, this principle is a pre-condition for 
the possibility of radical translation , and for Davidson it is a 
pre-condition for radical interpretation. A good theory of in 
terpretation, according to Davidson, should maximise agree¬ 
ment. The principle is based on the claim that only against a 
background of massive agreement can we intelligibly agree 
and disagree. Ir is a charitable assumption about human ra 
tionaiity. h tnight be false, but if there is no better alterna¬ 
tive in interpretation , this can help us to under.stand what we 
want to interpret and to make communication possible. 

“Charity is forced on us j whether we like it or not, if 
we want ro understand others, we must count them right in 
most matters, ” -Davidsori, Irigtiirte<i i/ito T'rtuh and Ififc?- 
pretation, 1984, p. 197- 

Principle nf fractional prudence 

A term introduced by C. 1. Lewis for the human tenden¬ 
cy to choose a good thing which is available now rather than 
a better thing in the future even though it is equally likely 
that one wdl be able to obtain the latter. It is an expression 
of the preference that humans have for .satisfying present de ¬ 
sires and the immediate future. Such a tendency is called by 
Other authors time-preference. On some Interpretations, hu 
mans are biologically determined to care less about our re¬ 
mote desires and about the distant future. Lewis claimed that 
this kind of concern is irrational, and Derek Farfit calls it a 
bias because a sound rationality should he concerned with the 
good of our whole life and .should not sacrifice distant goods 
to near ones. Others, including Eentham, argue ihar a pref¬ 
erence for the near future is a irpquiremcnt of practical ratio 
nality. 

‘'This anomalous conception, that although we should 
rationally be concerned with the future, we should he less 
concerned ahcjut it. according a.s it is more remote . . . This 
might be called the principle of fractional prudence or of pru¬ 
dence mitigated by impulse Y' C. T. I.cwis, An AnaiyyA of 
Knoudedpt; and VaLuaikm^ 1946, p. 45)3. 
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Principle of humanity 

A prin(:ip]o put forwfLrd by Rich^ird Grandy with the in- 
T^^ntioj] of improving the principle of charity. The principle of 
chanty clain:;^ that when we translate a different language, 
we should suppose that most of its assertions and inferences 
are true and raiionah However, granted that, if the transla¬ 
tion turns out to be unintelligible for ust it is still useless for 
our purpose. Hence, in interpreting or translating a system 
of thought, we must impute to this system patterns of rela¬ 
tions among beliefs and desires which are similar to our own. 
We should suppose that the speaker of that language is a per¬ 
son and has certain basic siniilaritit^s to ourselves. In this 
way. we can make the best possible predictions and explana¬ 
tion of the translater behaviour. 

have, as a ptagnuiric constTaint on translation, the 
condition that the -imputed patterns of relations among be¬ 
liefs, desires and the w'otld be as similar to our own as possi¬ 
ble. This principle 1 shall call the principle of humanity, ” — 
Grandy, “Reference, meaning and belief-'’, Journal of Phi- 
io.'iopky , (70) 1973, p. i'-15. 
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Principle nf indeterminacy 

Also called the principle of uncertainty. A principle es¬ 
tablished by the German physicist Werner Heisenberg in 1927 
and claiming tjtat in the subatomic world it is in principle im¬ 
possible to determine simultaneoiisly to an arbitrary degree of 
accuracy both the position of certain particles such as elec¬ 
trons and rhe niomemum (velocity or direction) of their 
movement. If the position is known, the determination of 
their motion is uncertain; and vice versa. Hence full predic¬ 
tive knowledge is permanently impossible concerning the fu¬ 
ture hehriviour of these particles. Tt has been a major issue 
whether this uncertainty is a matter of epistemology or ontol¬ 
ogy. A corollary of this principle is that observed phenomena 
in the sub-fitornic world do not give an accurate picture of re¬ 
ality. for the process of discovery affects what is discovered 
in the world at ibis lf:vcl. On this basis, determinism cannot 
apply to the subatomic world and is therefore seriously limit¬ 
ed. Some philosophers believe that these limits on determin¬ 
ism make room for freedom of rhe will, while others argue 
that indcierminacy provides an inappropria.te ground for the 
rationality and inteUigenee required for the notion of free¬ 
dom. 

“If this principle [of indeterminacy[| is true, and physi¬ 
cists seem to have little doubt that it is, it follows that some 
events art' strictly unpredictable even in theory. We simply 
canno! know enough to make a valid prediction. " --Fiavlis, 
Ki.hii:s. 1938, p. £2. 

Principle of indifference 

If we do not have positive reason to favour either one of 
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Principle of intii viOutirion 


a pair of n^iitUL-illy excliisivt; and t:ornp€Ting theories: j we mui?r 
bn indifferent or impartial. aFtd ascribe to them the same de- 
e:rcc of probability» since there is no positive ground for as- 
sigiuug unetjual degrees. This principle was proposed by 
Bernoulli, who called it the principle of non-sufficient rea¬ 
son, Bap I ace, and J. Keynes, who also criticised it. The 
principle is useful in the theory of choice, but faces difficul¬ 
ties with inductive theories. Its application leads to 
Bertrand’s paradox. 

■"The principle of indifference asserts that if there is no 
known reason for predicting of our subject one rather than 
anothtir of scvt^ral alternatives, then relatively to .such 
knowledge the assertions of each of these alternatives have an 
eriual probability. ” —J. M. Keynes, 71 TreaHsi^ (m ProbabW.- 
ty. . p. 42. 
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Principle of jndividu;iti<in 

To individuate is to specify a character possessed solely 
by a thing and thus to distinguish it from other ihinga within 
the same class or species. The principle of indivhluation ex¬ 
plains how such distinctions can be drawn. The problem is 
associated by medieval philosophers with Aristotle. In 
physii:s Z8 he said that when fornr is universal, matter be¬ 
comes the principle to distinguish individuals within the same 
form. However, Aristotle’s view of individuation varied, for 
he also argued that matter itself is indeterminate and must he 
individuated by form. 

Leibniz proposed the identity of indisccrnihlcs as a prin¬ 
ciple of individuation. He argued that if two entities possess 
exactly the same characteristics, then these two entities are 
the numerically identical. This principle implies that entities 
are different because each possesses a unique set of character¬ 
istics and is described by a unique set of predicates. But it is 
highly disputed whether Leibniz’s principle is a necessary 
truth, with some philosophers arguing that it is logically pos¬ 
sible for two mmiericfdiy distinct entities to have precisely 
the same set of characteristics. 

In Ptci/iTJuIuals. Siiawson argues that space and time lie 
at the basis of all identification and that we can pick out an 
individual by making reference to the spatio-temporal pai b ii 
follows and its current position. There are problems with his 
view, although they can perhaps be overcome. If space and 
time are reianve to entities, tlien we can determine the spa- 
tiotemporal location of any one entity only against the back¬ 
ground of an established system of individuated objects in 
space and time, it is not clear whether our inability to indi¬ 
viduate all entities within an absolute space and rime is a cru¬ 
cial flaw in a Struwsonian programme of individuating within 
a relativist selling. 

Some philosophers argue that individuation is deter¬ 
mined by the bundle of ah the charactcriatics possessed by an 
individuaL and others argue that it is determined by the cs- 
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Pj-int'ipSe of indiLclLoii 

senttal properne^ of an individual. The essentialisT view has 
different, versiions , according to whether individual eftsenees 
as well as essences of kinds are admitted. The principle oi in 
dividuation has an ontolo^^ical dimension dealing with the 
process or circumstances whereby something becomes an in- 
dividuaL 

*‘(Hveii rha: there, are substances, the question that, tickt 
arises is what marks off any one substance from any other. 
The mediaeval phikisophers called this rhe [uoblem of the 
principle of individuation.” Uamlyn , Mt^taphy^u ^ 198-i. 
p. 69. 

PrincipJe uf induction 

Th(‘ ground for the validity of inrluctive reasoning, ll as¬ 
sumes that if a certain type of thing A has been found to lie 
associaietl with a certain type of thing B, if no As arc ob¬ 
served which are not associated with Bs, and if the Jinrnher fU' 
observed associations between As and Bs is sufficiently 
great, then when we observe on a new occasion the pro.sence 
of an A, a B will probably appear as well. Sometimes this is 
regarded as equivalent to the principle of the uniformity of 
nature, which assumes that the future will resemble the 
past. Because the principle of induction seems to be justified 
only on the basis of iuduetion, the proof of the principle, if 
one is needed, presLipposcs itself. 

“The pritieiple | of induction | itself is constantly used in 
Our reasoning, sometimes consciously, and sometimes [in- 
consciously; hut there is no reasoning w'hich. starting from 
some simpler self-evident principle, leads us to the principle 
of induction as its conclusion. ■■■ Russell, Thi F^rohUm^ of 
Fhilo^'Ophy , 1.912 , p. 66. 

Principle of non-sufficient reason, another term for principle 
of indifference 

Principle of parsimnny, another name for Ockham's Ra?or 


Principle of perfection, see principle of plcntittide 


Principle of plenitude 

:_from (ireek I plcroma * fullness, completeness ] A prin 
ciple thar anything rhat is possible is realised. A temporaliscd 
version of the principle, ascribed to Aristotle, claims that if 
p is genuinely possible, p will be actualised or realised at 
some time. The American philosopher Arthur Lovejoy imro- 
duced this term and connected the principle with the doctrine 

t 

of the great chain of being. On his torroulation, “no genuine 
po.ssibility of being can remain unfulfilled”. Xhe principle of 
plenitude is a negative version of the principle of sufficient 
rca.son ; unless there is sufficient reason for .something not to 
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Principle of tolerance 


be > then rlifit rbing cxiet&H According to Luvejoy, the princi¬ 
ple hfis been widely held in t.Ke history of philosophy find in 
ideniica.1 with what. Russell cfillcd the principle of peideclion 
in his discussion of Leibniii’s philosophy. Thi: principle im¬ 
plies that nature makes no leaps and that there are no sudden 
iransitions of level in the hierarchy of beings In the universe. 
If an apparent possibility cannot be realised t then it is not 
genuine, and there are no noii-aLrniaiiscd possibilities. These 
intriguing chiims have given rise to much debate. 

“1 shall call it the principle of plenitude, but shall use 
the term to rover a wider range of inference from premises 
identical] with Plato's than he himself draws; that is, not on¬ 
ly th(' thesis that the universe is a plenum formarum in which 
the range of conceivable diversity of kinds of living things is 
exhaustively exompUfied, bur. also any other deductions from 
the assumption that no genuine potentiality of being can re¬ 
main 11 nfLJ1 f 1 1 ied. hoVC10y, 'I'ke GreMt Cha.iv of Be ing . 

am, p. 52. 

Principle nf substUiitivit V. another name for indiseernibility 
of ifie idrnTicais 


Principle nf the best 

Leibnir claimed that when God created this wrrrld. he 
did not exercise his will ar random hut acted according to the 
pirmcipic of the best. C.od intended ro choose to create among 
an infinite number of possible worlds the best possible world 
and had the power and knowledge necessary lo work out 
what that best world would be. Thus, any part of the 
world, any particular contingent thing, has the nature which 
it has beciiu..c it is a part of the be.st |?o.ssible world. This 
principle, also called the prinriple of fitness, or the principle 
of perfection, offers a reason why this world rather than any 
other was ereated anti cKplains the cause of event., .and exis 
rence of things, l.eibniz also used this principle to distinguish 
contingent triiihs from necessary truths by saying that while 
necessary truths are based on the principle of non contradic¬ 
tion, a eontingenl Itutb is that '‘which it; or appears to be the 
best among several things which are equallv po.ssible 
Somerimes Leibniz called this piinciplc the principle of suffi¬ 
cient reastin. although the precise metining of thti latter i.s 
■that every truth has a rea.son. 

“The contingent which exists owes its exi.stcnce to the 
principle of wiiai is best, the sufficient reason for things. ” — 
Leifiniz. ( (irr*>^p(}ntit'nt:f rjjith i'larhe. Paper . 0 . para 9. 


Principle uf tolerance 

.'\t one sltige Carnap claimed that an objective answer 
citiesTions can be re.achcd as long as all researchers share t 
same linguistic fttimewark. i\ tinguisric framework enibod 
a system of logical principles, and .sets up logical relatic 
that connect experience to non-protoctii .sentences, Beeat 
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liiigULHtir framf^works arc various* a problem arises about 
how we fieeide to employ one framework rather than anoth¬ 
er. For we adopt a framework only if we believe tha1 it is 
true, hut this seems to be circular. Carnap replied that in 
choosing a framework, we are not concerned with truth, but 
with pragmatic considerations of simplicity and usefulness. 
Thus wc are at liberty to builrl up our own form of language 
or our own logic as we wish. Such an aiiitude concerning the 
choice of framework is called by Carnap the princi[jie of toler¬ 
ance, and it is also called the principle of the conventionality 
of 1 anguage forms. For Carnap, there are no ntorals in logic. 
What is rei^uited of a logician is that he state his method 
clearly. We should be cautious in making assertions and be 
critical in examining them, but should be tolerant in permit¬ 
ting linguistic forms. 

“The l^tinciple of Tolerance > It is not our business to set 
up prohibitions, but to arrive at conventions.” —Carnap, 
T'Ae Logical Synta.r oj Language ^ 1937, p. 245. 

Principle of unccrUinly, another term for principle of inde¬ 
terminacy 

Principle of utility 

,'\lso called the greatest happiness principle or the great¬ 
est felicity principle. The central idea of utilitarianism, 
which was first formulated by Jeremy Rentbam. The princi¬ 
ple of utility claims that we should judge the moral value of 
an action according to the consequence it produces. An action 
is right in proportion to its tendency to promote utility or 
happiness j wrong according to its tendency to produce pain 
for the parties concerned. Utility is proposed hot only as the 
sole criterion of morality, but also as the basis for assessing 
institutions and for justifying political fibligation to the Stare. 
Rentbam claimed that the principle is the secular foundation 
of any legal systemi with utility as the test for what laws 
there ought to he. The principle of utility has been chal¬ 
lenged on many grounds, jncltiding its emphasis on conse¬ 
quence rather than intention in evaluation actions . the priori¬ 
ty ir gives ret the theory of good over the theory of right, ins 
indifference to the distribution of happiness and the diffitrulty 
in measuring and aggregating happiness. Other versions ol 
the principle have replaced happiness with other goods, such 
as the sati-sfaction of wants. 

'‘By the principle of utility is meant that principle which 
approves or disapproves of every aelion whatsoever according 
to the tendency which it appears to have to augment or di¬ 
minish the happiness of the party whose interest is in ques¬ 
tion. ' Benlham, Afi Jnti^oditctUm to the Prinetpies of 
Morals and /.egisfahort. 1. p. 2, 


Prisoner's dilemma 

.A classical problem in the theory of choice and the theo- 
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ry of -interest. Two prisoners eh^rged with some joint 
cTime fire questioned hy the prosecutors separately. Roth of 
them know the following options ; UT if neither of them eon 
fessc-s, each will serve 1 year in prison; 12) if each eont'ess- 
t-s, everyone will serve 2 years; (3) if one confesses and the 
Cither dcies not t then the one who confesses will be released * 
,'ind the olhf*r will stirve 3 years. Neither knows the other’s 
choice. What is the rational choice for each? 

If every prisoner pursues his own best interest» the rea¬ 
sonable choice for him is to confess. Rut then neither gets 
the best result 1 and there is the worst overall outcome ('I 
person -prison years). The case shows that furthering one’s 
own iiiteresi does not entail that one gels the best conse¬ 
quence or that the public good will be furtbered efficicot.ly, 
On the contrary 1 only if both co-oj)eratc will the best overall 
result he obtained. The prisoner’s dilemma is w'idely dis¬ 
cussed in modern social, political and moral philosophy for it 
challenges fundamentally the theory of self-interest. Many 
jjoliiica! situations, such as the arm race between supe.rpow- 
<:rs. can he rniKlelled a.s prisoner’s dilemmas. 

“Tlie hazards of the generalised prisoner’s dilemma are 
reriKJved by the match between the right and the good. ” - 

Rawls, A Theory of Just , i9?l, p, 577. 
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Privacy 

In traditional dualism, one assumes that whatever is 
mental, such ns experiences, sense-data, representations or 
ideas, is private. This can be meant in two senses. Tn the 
first sense, my mental phenomena are inalienably owned by 
me. Only I have them, fn the second sense, only 1 have ac¬ 
cess to my mental phenomena. They are incommunicable, 
flnly 1 am in a position to know or to feel that 1 am in pain. 
This idea leads to scepticism about other minds, for one can 
never know whether another person is in pain or not. It also 
leads to solipsism, for if all experiences must be interpreted 
through my private experience, the world can only be my 
world. The idea of privacy is attacked in detail by Wittgen- 
.stein, 

“Tn what sense are my sensations private? --Well, only 
1 can know whether 1 am really in pain ; another person can 
only surmise it. —In one way this is wrong, and in another 
nonsense. ” --Wittgenstein, PhUosophual Investig-adons y 
1. 24G. 
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Private good , see common gofid 


Private language 

A term introduced by Whigenstein in his later philoso¬ 
phy, A jn-ivaie language is a language the words of which re¬ 
fer to the speaker’s immediate private sensations, and cannot 
be understood by another person. Modern philosophy gener- 
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ally siarts by claiming that our knowledp;c is based on our 
own m'-mediatc experient^e and this experience can be ex¬ 
pressed by language j at least tn ourselves- Aecordirigly a pri¬ 
vate language is possible + and this seems to be supported by 
fhc fart that someone may record the occurrence of a particu¬ 
lar kind of sensation in bis diary and propose to call it by 
some name. Wittgenstein, in the Philosophical Invest!ga- 
tiotu. sections 24o-31J. argues against the possibility of a 
private language» for any use of language presupposes a com¬ 
munity In which ihcre is agreement m the rules t)l applying 
words and signs- If a language is private there is no way in 
distinguishing between thinking that one is obeying a rule 
and actually obeying it- So a private language is nor a lan¬ 
guage, and the notion itself is nut coherent- The whole em¬ 
pirical approach is misguided because it is based on a misun 
derstanding of both the nature of experience and the nature 
of language. The so-called "private language argument’^ of 
Wittgenstein is complicated and is subject to various nuerpie- 
tations- It has stimulated much discussion in ctmtemporary 
philosophy. 

And sounds which no one else understands but which 1 
‘appear to understand' might be called a ' private 
language . Wittgenstein, Phtliniophtral Invcstigaiions 
1- 2th). 


Private morality, see public morality 


Private ostensive definition 

In a private ostensive definition, I concentrate my atten¬ 
tion on a particular sc-nsation which can be named only by 
myself and not in terms of a public language, ) associate the 
sensation with a sign, for example the sign Tkcause the 
meaning of the sign Is private, I alone can know it, and an¬ 
other person cannot understand it. I'or this to be the case- a 
private ostensivc definition requires that there he a private 
object which only 1 can recognize. This view is rejected along 
with the possibility of a private language by Wittgenstein in 
}'hilo$opki<ral Investigations I. 243 — 311. If a private object 
exists as the object of a private ostensive definition, there 
must, be private thought, expressible only in terms of a pri 
vatt: language. However, & private language is impossible. 
Any means of communication must involve criteria of mean¬ 
ing available to others, h is ituc that sensations have an as¬ 
pect of subjectivity, but their subjectivity is n<Jt of the radical 
sort which would support a private language and private os- 
tonsive definitions, 

“You keep on steering towards the idea of ihc private 
cjstensive definition. -Whttgenstem, Fhiiosophical Investi- 
piitinns t ]. 3 BO- 
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Private particular 

Su'awiiioii’s term covering semsations. tneiual events or 
t?cnse-Haia. in contrast to public or objocT.ive. particulars. To 
identity private particulars in our common language we neeil 
to identify another class of particulars ^ that is persons who 
have them. For instance* to identify a private impression of 
red rme must assign the impression to the person who has it. 
Because of the dependence of their identification upon the 
identification of persons* Strawson denies that private panic- 
ulars can he basic particulars* in contrast to the cmpiricisr 
tradition of constructing persons and external objects from 
allegedly basic mental entities. 

'‘Tdeinifyirig reference to 'private particulars' depend on 
identifying reference to particulars of another type ahogeth- 
cr* namely persons, ^'--btrawsori, TridiTJtduais, 1959, p. 41. 

Private ■ public dichntinny . see public / private dichotomy 


Private world* another expression for perspective 


Privation 

[Greek; from Stt^resthat ^ to lack or to be de¬ 

prived of 1 Normally, something suffers privation when It 
lacks an attribute which, according to its nature, it should 
possess. According lo Aristotle’s analysis, privation, auli- 
stratum and form are the three l>asic elements in the process 
of change. Privation at the beginning of change is the absence 
of a character which the change will provide at its completion 
and which the substratum is capable of receiving. For exam¬ 
ple, if a man changes from being unmusical to being musical, 
the man is the substratum, unmusical is the privaiiori and 
musical is ihe form the man will gain when the change i.s fin-- 
ished. 

"For a thing comes to be from the privation, which in its 
own nature is not-being —this not surviving as a coiisriTueni 
of the result. —Aristotle, Fhy^sesy 193blfi-17. 

Privileged access 

The special position which apparently gives one aware¬ 
ness oi what is presently going on in one’s own mind, such 

as ones thoughts, beliefs, mtentions and emotions. Privi¬ 
leged access is contrasted with the lack of special access in 
one’s knowledge of the external world and other minds. For 
while one’s knowledge of the world and other minds is medi¬ 
ated through certain causal factors and is subject to being 
checked by experience, one’s awareness of one’s mind is 
claimed to be immediate, infallible and incorrigible. On this 
view, cither these states are detectable by oneself alone or 
one is the final authority concerning their existence and their 
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Prn-a(! Ii L[[]<^ 

charfii^Ttir. Oii tuthcr vcrsHin , the rieciiracy of the report.s 
ofthtise mental stfitcs is verified by Oneself. Sinee Descartes i 
many phiLtJi’Ophers have believed that this special posilioti ex¬ 
ists. One’s mental states are. private and the first-person ac¬ 
count has authority. Pjiit Ryle, W. Sellars, Wiitf^entitein and 
others denied that one has special access to one’s own mind 
which is different from one’s access to other minds , in parr 
bec^tuse the meaning of expressions used from a first-person 
perspeenve needs the support of a tliird-person use in a single 
language. It is still difficult to understand how’ to avoid a col¬ 
lapse of numta! terms into first-person solipsism or third-per¬ 
son behaviourism. 

“I have also tried to show that from the fact that I do 
have privileged access to my present thoughts and feelings, 
in the sense that my testimony concerning them canimt he 
overndden, n d oes noT follow that they are exclusively 
mine. ’ ---Ayer, 7 Ac (.'o/uepf of a Person <itid Other , 

lf.'63, p, 81. 

F*rf>-attitude 

A term borrowed by Davidson from ethical theory for 
his caus^-d theory of action. .A pro-attitudr is a mental alti¬ 
tude of an agent directed towards actions of a certain kind. 
Such attitudes include wants, desires, urges, mciral views, 
aesthetic principles and economic prejudiires. Such a set of 
mental attitudes, together with a belief of the agent that act¬ 
ing in a certain way promotes what the agent wants or val¬ 
ues, form the primary reason for an agent to act in the cer¬ 
tain way, 

’Reft^rencc: to other attitudes besides wanting, or think¬ 
ing he ought, may help specify the agent’s reasons, but it 
seems that some positive, or pro-attitude must be 
involved.” Davidson, Kfisays on Artions and Errnt!: ^ 1980, 
p. 83. 

Probabilism 

Initially, a doctrine developed by the Jesuits in the six¬ 
teenth century l.o determine what one should do when differ¬ 
ent authorities arc found to disagree. The theory claims that 
if one IS willing to perform an action, and that action has 
some probability in its favour, one has reason to perform 
that action without being condemned. Here, probable means 
supported by authority rather than supported by evidence. 
One may follow a course of action if it is authorised by some 
authority of the Church. It does not matter how much weight 
the authority has. The theory has difficulty in making sense 
of responsibility and was criticised by the Fort-Royal 
The appearance of probabilism suggests a sense of loss of the 
certainty that characterised the Renaissance, 

In another sense, probabilism is any position which re¬ 
quires one to be content with probability because certainty 
doe.s not obtain or because it is difficult to know whether cer- 
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tainr.y cniilcf obtain. 

Probabilism is also used for the claim that all things be¬ 
ing equal the simplest theory is the most probable. When 
two theories seem to he equally supported by the evidence, 
the simpler one is in general more likely to be true, 

“'I he lirst contact of theories of probability with modern 
ethics appears in the Jesuit doctrine of probahilism. Accord¬ 
ing to this doctrine, one ig justified in doing an action for 
which there is any probability, however small, of its results 
being the best possible. -Keynes, A Treat-ise of Frohabiii- 
ty, 1929, p. 308. 

Probability 

The different degrees of trutli which a rational belief has 
when such a belie! is more nr less iijct>iic[ijgive. Probability 
can apply the occurrence of events, the existence of states or 
ihc truth of propositions. 

Th ere are various conceptions of probability correspond¬ 
ing to different theories of probability. Frequency theory, as- 
.sociated with J. Venn and R. von Mises, identifies probabili¬ 
ty with thc frcqucncy of occurrence of events of a given kind. 
Such an understanding of probability is addressed mainly to 
physical probability, that is probability as an objective factor 
in the world and as the subject matter of statistics. Physical 
probability ts indefinite in that, it attaches to states of affairs 
or attributes rather than to propositions. Propensity theory 
argues tbai physical probability can pertain to spctdfic indi¬ 
viduals a.s propensities. Subjectivism or personalism , associ¬ 
ated with fie Finetti and Ramsey, takes probability as the de 
gree of belief in an event. On ibis understanding probability 
is epistemic and is concerned with knowledge and opinion 
rather than with the physical structure of the world. This 
kind of probability is definite in the sense that it attaches to 
propositions rather than to attributes. Confirmation theory 
and range theory hold that probability is a connection be¬ 
tween our judgement and the objective world. On this under¬ 
standing probability has physical and cpistemic aspects. A\l 
theories of probability attempt to establish that their notion 
of probability satisfies the formal requirement of the proba¬ 
bility cabruhis. 

In tnctaphysics T in science, and in conduirt. most of the 
arguments, upon which we habitually base our rational be- 
ltt?.fs , are admitted to be inconclusive iti a greater or Ics.s de¬ 
gree, Ihiis, for a philosophical treatment of these branches 
ot knowledge, the study of probabiliiy is re[]uircd. — 
Keynes, .d yVeuieve err ProhabiLiiy, IQ29, p. 2. 

Fruhabinty. a priori theory of, another expression for proba¬ 
bility, higical rclatinti theory of 

Prohahilfty, classical theory nf 

The earliest interpretation of probability, developed 


Probability, classical theory of 
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Probability, ]of^ii;:ai rulfition tluiCrry 'if b ]6 

Liuriiig iht creinTtiry by Bernoulli, Bayes and 

Baplace. T.apUcc defined probability as the ratio of the niina- 
ber of favourable eases to the total number of relevant and 
etjually likely cases. This came to be known as the claeisical 
definition of probability. This theory takes probahiliry as n 
ratio among equipossil)le aitcrnarives and has received com 
prehensive mathematical elaboration. According to the prin¬ 
ciple of indifference, it assumes that prior to having any evi¬ 
dence the same degree of probability (equipossibility) should 
be assigned to each alternative. This accoant involves a vi¬ 
cious circle because it defines probability in terms of equipos- 
sible alternatives, but equipossibility presupposes an under 
standing of probability. Various attempts have arisen to 
emend the principle of indifference to avoid this consequence. 

“The elftsisical mterpreia t iori j of probability J is one of 
the oldest and hesT known; it detines probability as the ratio 
of favourable to equally possible cases. —Salmon, T/jc 
I' oundaiions oj Sri.eJiTific ^ 1966 , p. 6 d, 

Prnbability, logical relation theory of 

Also called the logical theory of probability nr the o pri 
tffi tbooty of probability, an intorpreiation nf probability 
which proposes that probability is related to propositions 
rather than to the occurrence of events. Unlike the relative 
frequency theory, it holds that probability does not concern 
frequency bur js a logical relation between propositions that 
have been formulated in accordance with evidence and other 
propositions, hypoiheses, whose truth or falsity has not yet 
been determnied by evidence. The probability of a proposi 
tion is thus relative to the given evidence ami varies with tl. 
It is a measure of the logical support for a proposition on the 
basis of evidence, d’he theory was developeil by J. M. 
Keynes, W. K. Johnson, Harold Jeffreys and Carnap, among 
cabers. While Keynes and Jeffreys rejeeted the frequency iri- 
terpretahon of prohahiiity, Carnap believed that logical prob¬ 
ability differs in naiutc- from empirical or sLatialical probabili¬ 
ty, which is the subject-matter of frequency theory. Logical 
relation theory is a more sophisticated version of the [dassical 
theory of probabiliiy. It defines probability as the degree of 
certainty that our beliefs about future events can have as ra¬ 
tionally be justiRed by the available evidence. A problem for 
the theory is that il cannot verify the ways of constructing 
the required logical relation. .ALo, as Catnap saw, not all 
prohabiliiy claims can he dealt with by the theory. 

“'1 he whole logical relation theory is vitiated . 1 believe, 
because it makes out probability to attach to ihe relations be¬ 
tween evidence and conclusions rather than to propositions, 
or proposition,al functions, by linemselvcs. -—Lucas, 
('oTicept oj PrifPabiliiy ^ 1970, p. 50. 

Prohahiiity, proptnsity theory of 

An interpretation of probability, associated with Pop- 
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per, that developed tjai of the relative fretjaency uhenry of 
prohability. Both theories agree that probability is au objec¬ 
tive featore of reality. While the relative frequency theory 
considers probability to be an attribute of an infinite sequence 
of events which we can represent with a finite sampJe, the 
propensity theory considers probability primarily to he a 
prinrttive undefined attribute of single events although it can 
also account for the probability of sequences. Probability 
should be understood as the propensity or disposition of a sit¬ 
uation to produce a given result. The main difficulty with 
this theory lies in the primitiveness of the notion of propensi¬ 
ty , which seems to introduce a mysterious theoretical entity- 
Also, it is unclear whether the propensity of a single case is 
necessary to understand probability over a sequence- 

‘‘All versions of i.he propensity theory have two impor 
rant features that no relative frequency account can have. 
1 hey apply just as well to indefinite populations as to finite 
ones- ,'\nd they all allow probabilities to be assigned to su¬ 
perficial individual events- " - -L. -J. Cohen, An Iniroduction 
to ifu; Fhitf}:^ophy aj Induction and Frnhahiliiy ^ 1980, p. 55. 

Probability, relative frequency theory of 

\[i interpretation of probability vrhich holds that proba¬ 
bility !s the relative or statistical frequency of occurrence 
within a reference class. It applies primarily to mfinirc se¬ 
quences, of which we must take finite samples. Tt is an ob¬ 
jective theory for, as observed frequency, probability is an 
aiiribiite of the real world. A probability statement is taken 
as an assertion about the world. Probability concerns a group 
or a series. 'I'bat one event is more likely to happen than an¬ 
other means that, for an infinite sequence or a large finite 
sample, events of the first kind will occur more frequently 
than events of the other kind. The theory can be traced to 
-Aristotle who claimed that the probable is that, which hap- 
psii. Ii.li the most part. Its modern expositors iiielude John 
Venn. Hans Reichenbach and Richard von Mises. This theo¬ 
ry fits wf l! with common sense and has a great appeal to the 
emi>iriclsis, Imt its ttnderstaitding of prohability In terms of 
hypolhetiral infinite sequences is rejected by some as being 
unnecessarily abstract. The theory invites other objections, 
including those related to the possibility of a.sccrttiining thr- 
vrdiios of ihe limit to which the relative frequency will tend 
over an infinitp sequence. I'Were are also probictiis in apply 
ing a frequency to the probability of a .single event. .A given 
event may lie seen ;ts belonging to different reference -'las.se.s 
yielding different probabilities. 

“Relative frequency theory | of probability | . . . dcfinc.s 
ptobability as the Cliraiting) relative frequency of some char 
ac!eri.s1:ic in some finfinite) .sequence.” —Logue, Prnja-ii-oc 
FrohahiLily^ 1995, p. 2. 
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Also uiilled ptituiialisni, an interpretation of probability 
which claims that the probability of a proposition is the mea¬ 
sure of the smb.iect*s degree of reasonable belief or confidence 
in St. Reasonable belief Ss constrained by coherence rather 
than by empirical evidence. Since the intensity of confidence 
varies from one person to another, it follows that probability 
varies between subjects. Probability ia the degree of belief 
that a jriven person lias in a given statement on the basi.s of 
given evidence. If I believe with perfect certainty that it will 
rain tomorrow, then my subjective probability is 1. This the¬ 
ory differs from the logical relation theory of probability in 
that It docs not take the relation between a statement and a 
body of evidence as a purely logical relation. This position 
has been defended by Ramsey, B-de Finetti and L.J. Sav¬ 
age. Its major difficulty is to Justify iht: notion of reasonable 
belief, which seems to require a conception of probability. It 
also has difficulty in explicating the mtersubjective assess¬ 
ment of probabilities. Hence a .subjective theory of probabili¬ 
ty cannot fully account for the concept of probability. 

“'I'be subjective theory . . . defines probability as the de¬ 
gree of belief of a given person in a given proposition at a 
specific time. —Weatherford, PkilosophUat Foundat.i.fyns of 
Frohahility Theory ■, 1982- p. 6. 

Probability calculus 

Of the conclusions inferred from probable inferences, 
some are more reliable than others. Logicians and proba- 
bllists have developed a branch of mathematics to tietermine 
degrees of probability, and this is called the probabilily cal¬ 
culus, [ his IS a deductive meta-logical system which is ncu 
tral about the material meanings of probability and studies 
only ih(^ mathematical laws involving probability or tlie logi ¬ 
cal structure of probability. There are many versions of this 
calculus. The basic axioms these different systems share in¬ 
clude: f 1) If F and Q are disjoint, their probability is the 
sum of the probability of each disjunct minus the probability 
of their conjunction i Prob (P V Q) = Prob (P) Prob 
(Q) Prob CP A Q): (2) if P is a tautology, then Prob 
(P) 1; (3) 0 < Prob (P) .< 1. 

"W e have then a calculus of probability, which, when 
given its customary interpretation in terms of scientific state¬ 
ments, allow's Qs to calculate relative probabilities of alrerna- 
tive hypotheses in the light of changing evidence. ” ■—Caws, 
The Philof-ophy of Scie.jice, 196S, p. 204. 

Problem of evil, see evil 


Problem of other minds, see other minds 
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Problem «f the self , see personal identity 
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Problem of the Speckled hen, an alternative cxpressvan for 
the dilemma of attention 


Process theology 

An approach to Clod within the conceptual framework of 
Whitehead’s process philosophy, represented by Whitehead 
and the American philosopher and Theologian Charles 
Hartshortte. While in traditional theology, God is pure actu¬ 
ality and stands above the world of change» process theology 
explains Cod and his relation to the world in terms of 
change. It emphasises the temporality of God and believes 
that to be unchanging is to be abstract and dead. For White- 
head, (jod’s being ha.s two aspects, a primordial nature 
which is bis nature in himself and a consequential nature 
which is constituted by his response to the temporal world 
and is characitirised by process or becijming. The former as¬ 
pect is formal, conceptual and unconscious, while the latter 
aspect is material, determined, and conscious. Hartshorne 
also adopts a similar distinction between the necessary exis¬ 
tence of God and his coiuingent actuality. He. claims that God 
is a temporal society of experiential events. 

“The term ‘process theology’ is applied to the theologi¬ 
cal speculations produced by a group of twentieLli century 
thinkers. . . . They believe that the idea of ‘process' or ‘be¬ 
coming’ must be taken as the chief category for interpreting 
the nat ure of both the world and God. ’’ — Owen, Concfpts of 
iS7i, p. 75. 

Process-product ambiguity 

An expression is ambiguous if it has more tliaii one 
meaning and it is uncertain which meaning should he used in 
a given conrcxi. Some expressions can be used both to stand 
for a process and to stand for the product resulting from that 
process. The word ‘*see.” might mean either **1 am seeing” or 
*T have seen". The failure to distinguish between a process 
and a product in the .same context can leads to confusion. 

"As a source of confusion, the process-product ambigui¬ 
ty is over-rated. Most proce.sscs are easily distinguished from 
their cortespoiiding product. ” —Dreiske, Erplaminfi, He 
haviourt 1988, p. 73, 

Productive force 

[German j Productivhrhfu . also iramslated as force of 
production or productive powerj The hey category in histori¬ 
cal materialism, covering the sum of the elements or facror.s 
in tlie process of producing matetta! use-value, tticluding 
both the subjective factor of human labour power and the ob 
jcciive factors of the means of production. The nie.ans of pro- 
du.-tion are further divided into the object of labour (natural 
resources Including both raw materials and non-raw 
mattriais y and the mean.s of labour, such .a.s rnstruments. 
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For hi:ttnrical maLeritilism * the forces of production are fun¬ 
damental in explariiirory terms. They determine the charficrer 
of lliL' relatitins of prodtictioiif that is t.he economic strue- 
ttirc, and inform the IcgalTJolitical and ideologn-ii super 
structure- with content. Productive forces set humans above 
animals and actualise human capacity. According to Marx, 
the forces of production always advance throughout history. 
When the^y develop to a certain stage, the existing relations 
of production will no longer correspond to them and will con¬ 
strain further development. At such times, Marx claimed, 
social revolutions will take place because the forces of pro¬ 
duction will break through the fetters of existing relations of 
production and establish new relations of production which 
are suitable for further progress. Productive forces are the 
ultimate tlcterminant of human history. 

All of th e main claims for the role of productive forces in 
Marx's explanatory structure have been challenged and de¬ 
fended within Marxism and by other theorists. 

“A social formation never comes to an end before all the 
forces of production which it can accommodate arc developed 
and new, higher relations of production never come into 
place before the materia! conditious of their existence have 
gestated in the womb of the old sociciy. "—Marx. Preface lo 
t.hf: (yrtjqjtt' aj Po/.ifti'al KrfinotHy, 

Prokniresis - tireek term for decision 


Projectihility 

A term introduced by Goodman in his discussion of the 
problem of confirmation. A projection is an inference from 
the k nown to the unknown on the grounds of indufition from 
past experience, Projectihility is the degree of entrenchment 
of this inference. If all observed emeralds are green, we mav 
reasonably infer that future emeralds are green, but nor that 
they arc grue (green before some future time '[' and blue 
thereafter) for ‘"green" is a projcctible predicate and is well 
entrenched, having a high frequency of projection, while 
grue is not well entrenched. This is true ev^m though the 
claims that all emeralds are grue and that all emeralds are 
green have equal inductive support. Grounding projectihility 
involves distinguishing bctw'een valid projections and Invalid 
projections. Inductive reasoning can apply only ro project.!hi(.- 
properties or hypotheses rather than to all pro[)erties or by 
potheses. Hence, lo decide which property is pioiectiblc he 
comes an important, issue in epistemology. .According to 
Cluodm.m, a hypothesis i.s projectihle if all conSlcting hy-- 
pothests arc overridden. Ry iniroducing the notion of pro- 
jectibility, find by defining u in terms of the historical record 
of entrenchment through actual projections. Goodman rejects 
the tradltionfil discussion of confirmation which allows green 
and grue to be equally confirmed and aims to construct a 
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purely syi^iarticEil definition of confirnifitioji. 

"If we wirh past projections as well as evideneo and 
hypotheses. Our task hect^mes that of defining valid projec¬ 
tion—or pTOjeetibiliTy on the basis of actual projections. 
Goodman, Factt Firff.on tind Forecast, 1972 , p. 8 G 

Proof theory 

A theory dealing with axiomatic systems founded by 
Hilbert in the 11^20s as a tool for carrying out his programme 
in the foundations of mathematics. In rejecting i he claim that 
the foundations of mathematical analysis we.rc built on sand, 
Hilbert intoidnces proof theory to show the consistency of 
both analysis and set theory, and to establish the ciec.idalijlity 
of each mathematioal question. Although Hilbert’s program 
wEi.s undermined by Coders incompleteness theorem, Ger¬ 
hard Gent7en proved the consistency of elementary niathe- 
matics by using natural deduction .and sequent calculi. 
Gontiten extended proof theory into a general theory that ex¬ 
amines bow proofs in formal logical systems, that is systt?ms 
determined by their axit.ims and rules of inference, can be in¬ 
vestigated by mathematical techniques. Proof theory is now a 
biaiK’h ol mathematical logic. 

'‘Hilbert introduced his proof theory. This theory treat¬ 
ed the axiom systems of mathetnatics as pure syntax, distin¬ 
guishing them from what he called mathematics, where 
meaning was permitted. ” ---Moore, in Min/tesota Studies in 
the Fhdosaphy of Sr7cnces, vol. xi, 1988, p. 116. 

Propensity 

Generally conceived as the inner and probabilistic dispo 
sition or state in virtue of which a thing or a person will aei 
in a ceriain way under normal circ.umMances, unless it is 
blocked by some external force. That I have a propensity to 
reduce my fat nteans that 1 do so if no counter measures are 
taken, That I have the propensity to have a certain belief 
means that 1 will maintain this belief unless it is strongly re¬ 
futed by some concluding evidence. The term propensity is 
closely related to the acquisition of belief and to the thciory of 
probahlUty, Popper developed a propensity interpretation of 
probability according to which the probability of a single case 
is its propensity. 

'‘Let us say that someone has a propensity to be J if he is 
in p-uch a stale that he will be J unless some special blocking 
factors intervene,” -Snilth and Jones, The Philosophy of 
Mind, 1986. p. 112. 

Proper name 

A simple symbol for a particular, which does riot have 
further symbols as its pans, in contrasted to a description, 
which is a complex symbol. Whether a proper name has 
sense in itself has been a puzzling question since Plato’s 
Theaetetus. Wittgenstein in the Tractatus claims that a prop- 


Proper name 
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er name designate?: a particular directly and haf? that particu¬ 
lar as Its meaning. Aa a consetjuence ^ the proper name has 
no sense" in itself, Flowever. Frege points out that proper 
names can occur in informative identity statenient.s, for ex¬ 
ample "The Morning Star is the Kvening Star*' ami nseta his 
distinction hetwfien sense and reference to account for this 
phenomenon. The claim that proper names have descriptive 
content also gains support from the fact that proper names 
can appear in existential statements, such as “Tlie Morning 
Star exists**. Russell, in a defence of Wittgenstein’s view, 
distinguishes hetween ordinary proper names and logically 
proper names. An ordinary proper names has sense . but is in 
fact a disguised description. For example. ’^Socrates” is an 
abbreviation of something like ‘The philosopher who drank 
hemlocx”. On the other hand, logically proper names, for 
example names for the; items m one’s current experience, 
have their meaning in the objects they stand for. Kripke and 
Putnam criticise Frege’s and Russell’s accounts of proper 
names. Descriptions can he useful in fixing rhe reference of a 
proper name, hut rh<: meaning of the name i.s determined by 
the features (for example, of inner structure or origin) 
which make the item whar it is. These features need not be 
immediately available to experience, hut. like water being 
HA). can he discovered. 

“TlTe only kind of word that is theoretically capable of 
standing for a particular is a proper name, and the whole 
matter of proper names is rather curious, ’* --Russell. T.ogic 
ii-jtd p. 20i). 

Proper name theory 

A theory ahoul the meaning of the word “1'% holding 
that the word "I” is a logically proper name, that is a word 
that directly designates an object with which rhe speaker is 
acquainted. 1 can know that T am aware of something or that 
1 am having a certain experience oidy because I have per¬ 
ceived that there is a subject of experience that has this 
awareness or experience, ‘‘1” is a proper name for this partic¬ 
ular subject. X difficulty for this position is that oven if we 
accept that 1 perceive a self as a subject of experience, it is 
not clear how 1 would establish that this self is myself, 

“According to proper name theory the person who 
knows an ego-ceniric fact is prehending. not only a certain 
particular as an experience of a certain kind, but also another 
pariicuJar. * Broad, oj Philos<j- 

1^33, vol, TT, p. 1 7.i. 

Property 

property is a feature or aspect by which a thing can be 

described nr nhariicterisecl. It is a characteristic thar a thing 
is said to posse.ss and is synonymous with “attribute”. .An 
.Aristotelian or medieval pruprium . a characteristic which is 
uiiitjuc to the c.ssence of a thing but which is not in its defini- 
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lion, is also a property. Properiieii are often tJivjdefJ into es- 
senliat and aaroidontal properties,, which are also called inter¬ 
nal and external proper!tes. Aii essential or inieriial property 
belongs to the essence liif a thinj^, such that tbe thing cannot 
lose an essential property wirhonr losing its identity. On the 
other hand, the possession or non-possession of an accidental 
or externa] property by a thing does not affect its identity. 
Interest in essential properties has been revived by recent 
wo rk in modal logic, the logic of necessity and possibilitv, 

“If I am to know an objecr, though I need not know its 
external properties, T must know all its internal 
properties, " —Wittgenstein, Tractotus^ 2, 0123. 

Property dualism, see dualism 


Property instance, anotber term for abstract particular 


Proposition 

The basic unit of logical analysis, characteristically siat- 
e<i by a declarative sentence and the bearer of the truth-value 
true or false. There is controversy over the relationships be¬ 
tween propositions, statements and sentences. Many theo¬ 
rists identify propositions with statements. Both are distin¬ 
guished from sentences, but some philosophers wash to elimi¬ 
nate propositions as abstract entiries in favour of sentences. 
If both kinds of entity are accepted, all propositions are sen¬ 
tences or are expressed by sentences. Only declarative sen¬ 
tences generally express propositions, although sentences of 
inrerrogflTive , imperative and other forms have propositional 
Content, A proposition can usually he represented bv a 
“that ” clause. Understanding the nature and structure of 
propositions is often seen as the central task of philosophical 
logic. Philosophers consider the functions of components of 
propositions, such as names, predicates and logu^al constants 
and consider flow the components are unified into somctlung 
having a truth value. They examine how the form, meaning 
and use of propositions are related and how different proposi¬ 
tions can enter into logical relations. There has been much 
recent discussion of how linguistic or psychological states can 
have propositional contents, 

T.,et us, , H .define a proposition as any complete sen¬ 
tence capable of expressing a statement. —Russell, Collect¬ 
ed Papers, vol. VH p. 105. 

Proposition / sentence 

A sentence is a group of words (symbols, signs) or¬ 
dered according to some grammatical rule in any actual or ar¬ 
tificial language. Sentences of various grammatical forms are 
best suited to indicate, plead, request, order, interrogate 
and so on. although such sentences can also be used miiside 
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their primtiry functions. A sc-ntcnce is not necessarily mean¬ 
ingful, and the same sentence may have differenl nieanings 
and may be utsed in diffeteni ways. All these characteristics 
make it diffituilt to dclcrmme in the abstract whoTher a given 
sentence is true or false or even whether in printriple it is ver 
ifiable. 

Philosophers therefore iniroduce the t.ernri ‘'iircposition'’ 
for abstract ohjetus tvhich are expressetl by sentences and 
which b'car truth values. A proposition can in printriple be ex 
pressed by a sentencf;, hut not all sentences express proposi 
tions. (hrice sentences and proposiiions are distinguished, 
[ihiLosophers ask how features of meaning and truth should 
he divided between the two. w'hich is the vehicle for assert¬ 
ing or denving, for stating that some predicate holds of some 
sultject or that ttertaln items are related in a terrain w'ay, A 
proposition can be expressed by grammatically differejit sen 
icnces or by sentences in diff[;;eiiL languages, so long as the 
senteneos have the same content, Por instance, ‘PA ron- 
nnered H” anrl '‘B wtis t'Onqncred liy A’'’ are two s^:nlc■:nces 
that express -he same proposirioin Propositions seem at first 
glance be most densely related to indicative sentences, but 
sentences of other kinds can be understood to have a proposi¬ 
tional coiuent as well. 

Ayer takes propositions tf^ be logical coiislrucii(.)ns out 
of synonymous sentences rather than a.s Platotiir entities ex¬ 
isting in their own right, A proposition, not a senrenoc, is 
geiieraliy recognised as the truth bearer, while meaning is 
often ascribed to sentences or statements, We can say that 
truth or ialsity are not merely for one particular semcnce S, 
but for all sentences which are logically equivalent to S, 
However, there are widely disputed ptfihlems in philosophi¬ 
cal logic about the existence, nature and individuation of 
propositions. Philosophers hostile To abstract entities try to 
do without proposition.s or to st'c them as a mei'e device for 
dealing with sentences. Realists and reductionists of various 
sorts must all provide accounts of how propositions and sen¬ 
tences are related, 

“ I he w{u-d ‘proposition' , . . . will be.- reserved for what 
is expressed by sentences wdnch ari^ literaily meaningful. " — 
Ayer, , L<if’i.c and T ruih ^ l'J46. p. 8. 


Propnsttional attitude 

Russell’s term for intmtal activities signified by verbs 
such as think, hope, fear, w'ant. wish, believe, guess and 
consider. 1 hese verbs are propositional verbs, in coiiirast to 
the cognitive verbs such as Lin::ww set, smell or fool. Both 
kinds of vtub demand a grammatical accusative, hlow-'evor. 
proposinonal verbs, unlike cognitive verbs, do not necessari¬ 
ly have to have something in reality that answers to their 
grammatical atrousatives. If I see X, there is an Xanti if 1 
see that p, rhon p is true. However, if 1 hope X, ii. is open 
whether There is an X or not, and if 1 hope that p, ii remains 
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Propositiotial foTm 


whr^tLicr p is A propoi?uioi:ial anilude cxpre^st^s nfi 

attitude t(.i a propttsitKm. 'J'hiis, the contexts of all proposi¬ 
tional arriTtides are intcntionaL There are many philosophical 
problems assooiared with the notion of proposiTional atti¬ 
tudes. These include the question of whether eo-referenrial 
designators can be substituted saiva veritate in the context of 
proposirlorifil atlitudc.s* and the related notion of a refertm- 
tially opi.que cont.cxc. There are also problems with relatetl 
notions such as belief, mtentionality and content. 

^‘We pass next to the analysis of proposiiioiia! attitudes, 
that is believing, desiring, doubting, etc. that so and-so is 
the case. ' --Rnssell, An Inquiry huo Meaning anti 'I'ruth* 
1910, p, 21. 

Propositional belief, see belief in and belief that 


PropositiEmal calculus 

One main branch of modern formal logic, ahsn called 
propositional logic, sentential calculus, scnienrial logic, the 
logic of propositions and the theory of truth functions. An¬ 
ticipated pariially by the Stoics, it was systematically devel¬ 
oped in the works of Frege, Peirce, Russell and Wittgeui 
stein. It formulates the principles of inference in terms ol the 
truth-functional constants of arguments. These const ants in¬ 
clude negation (not), conjunction (and), di.sjuncrion (or), 
implication (if then) and equivalence (if and only if), 
Each of them is symbolised by logical notation. There are 
various schemes of logical notation, but one widely used no¬ 
tation contains (negation), "A” Cconjum tion ), V " 

(disjunction), (implication) and (equivalence), 

1 he basic consrittietits of an argument are propositions (sym- 
holised as p, ({, r . . , 1'he validity of an argument is deter¬ 
mined through the truth-table method by the iriith-valucs of 
its components and the logical constants connecting them. 
Since propositional logic requires that all propositions arc 
ther true ot hilsc and cannot be both, it is also called two¬ 
valued logic. Because of its importancr; for any systeniarie de- 
veiopmefit of thought, it was also called by Whitehead and 
Russell, the theory of deduction, or by Kncale primary log¬ 
ic. 

The propositional calculus is characterised by tlie fatu 
ihflt all iis proptisiiions have as hypothesis and as consequent 
tlie assertion of a material implication. ’’—Russell, The Frin 
cipie^ aj Maihematici y 1903, p. 13. 

Propositional eonlent, see content 
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ProposiiionaE function 

An exprcs.sion or schenm, such eis '‘x is tnorml**, which 
can be converted into a proposition, such as “Socrates is 
mortal’’, hy replacing ‘'x” with a deiertninate value, in this 
case “SotTfites **. The term originates in Frege^s investigation 
into the possibility of deriving mathematics from logical ax¬ 
ioms, Russell, who applies the notion of propositiorifil func 
dons in the analysis of propositions, argues that general 
propositions state connecri<ins between propositional func¬ 
tions. For instance, '‘all men arc mortal” can he analy?:ed in¬ 
to ‘'whatever x may be, if x is a man, x is mortal”. The ap¬ 
peal 10 propositional functions enables Russell to dispose of 
the grammatical subjects of universal propositions which we 
WTongly suppose Ui refer to existing objects. This manoeuvre 
IS a major facLtir in his theory of descriptions. A proposition¬ 
al func non is necessary if it always true, h is possible if it is 
sometimes true, and sometimes false. It is impossible if it is 
never true* 

“.A form of words containing an undetermined variable - 
for insiance, 'x i.s a man' —is called a 'propositional 
function' if when a value is assigned to the variable, the 
forms of words becomes a proposition. ” —Russell , Human 
Kntyiv/.ed^fii 1948, p* 468, 

Proposition ill knowledge 

Knowledge that something is the case, instances of 
which are expressed in the form of a proposition, i. e. S 
knows that p, where p can be verbally formulated. As 
knowledgc-that or knowledge by description, it is in contrast 
to knowledge by acquaintance (perceptual knowledge), that 
is knowledge of a simple object, a priori knowledge, and 
knowledge-how. The traditional or standard analysis of 
propositional knowledge is that it must satisfy three condi¬ 
tions: A knows p requires that (DA believes p, C 2 > p is 
true Eind (3) j'V is justified in believing p. Historically, the 
majority of epistemological theories have analysed each of 
these conditions and their interrelationships. Since denier 
posed his counterexamples to this definition, epi.sremologists 
have been discussing whether we need to add a fourth condi¬ 
tion to propositional knowledge, and if so, what it should 
be, 

“The general definition of propositional knowdedge that I 
propose to defend is along traditional lines and can be ex¬ 
pressed as follows* S knows that P if and only if (D P, (2) 
S IS confident tliat P, and (3) S^h being so is supported bv a 
disinterested justification for being so, (4) that is cxternaily 
ronciusive. —Ginet, Krumded^e^ Perception, Memory, 
1995, p. 12. 
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Protot’oi 


Propositional object, aiior.her expiestiion for propwitiun 


Propositiiinal sign 

A ^^ign which expresf^es a thought or a propostrion. In 
Medieval Latin prop{}\hio has this meaning, aitViough in mod¬ 
ern English ^'proposition” refers rather to propositional con- 
lenttiH According to Wittgenstein, If a sign is a propositional 
sign, all of its elements must be co-ordinated with one anoth 
er in a determinate way. A proposition is not a different enti¬ 
ty from a propositional sign, but is just a propositional sign 
taken together with its pictorial relation to its ohjectSH 

proposition is a propositional sign in its projective re¬ 
lation to the world. ” —Wittgensrein. Tractatu!^< 3. 12. 

Propusitionul verb, see propositional attitude 


Prosentential theory of truth 

The term ^'prosenlence ” was formed on analogy with 
“pronoun” in line with the claim that sentences eontaining 
truth predicates such as “That is true” relate to sentences in 
the way that pronouns relate to nouns. An anaphoric pro¬ 
noun acquires its references from antecedent expressions and 
can he replaced by its antecedent. For instance, in “John is a 
stuflent, and he is intelligent”, the pronoun “he” acquires its 
reference through its relation to the earlier expression “John” 
and can be replaced by “John”. The prosentential theory of 
truth claims that a sentence with the truth predicate “Is true” 
has a similar anaphoric function. The only difference is that 
Its reference is acquired from an antecedent sentence rather 
than an antecedent noun. “That is true”, can be replace d by 
an antecedent sentence. Accordingly, the truth predicate re- 
spends to and comments upon the as.sertion expressed by that 
sentence. In particular, the truth predicate does not intro¬ 
duce a property or common characteristic shared by true 
propositions, It is coiitent-redundant and can be used to pro- 
VI dc emphasis. The theory resembles the disrmoiational theo¬ 
ry of truth. 

'‘Briefly, a principal claim of the pro,sentelltial theory is 
that ‘That is true’ and ‘It is true' are ‘prosentences'. Proa- 
entenees function much as pronoun., do, except that proseti- 
tences occupy the positions in sentences that declarative sen¬ 
tences occupy, while pronouns occupy the positions names 
occupy. ” —-Grover, A Frosentfintial Theory of Truth, 11192, 
p. 12. 

Protocol sentences 

Urorn German* Protokollsatze^ sumelimes translated a.s 
protocol .statements^ For Carnap and Neurath, slaLeiiients 
which others calls ba.sic propositions, basic sentences or basic 
.statements. They are also similar to the atomic proposition 
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oi Mifl Ciirtifip, m vhe niatf^^iai nnotle of 

ppcoch . dciincs I'Jrotocol sentences in terms our simplest 
STfite ot kllowled^fC rind refering lo directly given experience 
or vjhe-nonierjn. More satisfacioriiy in the formril rne^de oi 
speech* he chfimcrenses these sentences by their logical place 
in science, saying that they are the statements which need no 
further justification and that all other statemeoTs of science 
are veriticd by reference tbenn I’he notion of protocol 
statcmcin is significani for Logical Positivism, which held 
that science is a system of statements based on and verified 
by experiment and observation and that protocol statenients 
are the basis of verification. 

It IS a characteristic of protocol sentences that they can 
hi- verified only solipgistically and that they therefore provide 
a poor basis for publicly shared .scientific knowledge* Given 
their peculiar naiLire. problem* arise about the meaning and 
iruih, fjf protocol sentences. There are difficulties in deciding 
how TO identify sentences as protocol sentences and to explain 
wily their truth should be immune from further tests, 'hhe 
private language argument deepems these problems. These 
iLfficuhies about prtnoeol sentences made the view-s of logical 
positivism about the founriations of science unitnahim As a 
result, f arnajj and Neurath were driven to rely upon the log¬ 
ical relations between statements rather than ascribing a priv¬ 
ileged epistrmologica] position lo some. Protocol .sentences 
are als^j called ‘'observation sentences”, hut Schiick claimed 
that observanon statements cannot be wrinen down or mem¬ 


orised as protocol statements ca,n. 

“Regardless of ibis diversity of opinion ii is cerlain that 
a setpience oi words has a meaning only if its relations of de 
ductibilny to the protocol sentences are fixed, whatever ine 
characTerisucs of the protocol sentences may he, ” —Larnap, 
“The F.liminaiion iT Meiaj>hysics 1’hrough Logical Analysis 
of Language'’ in Ayer fed.) , .lTi9, p. 

b3. 


Prnvidence 

I from (jreek; pnmom^ fore;sight , foreknowiodge and 
tpe Latin eijuivalent: | A crucial religious term 

for the relation between (iod and the wuirld, although the ex 
tent and meaimag ot providence has been a topic of dispute, 
hi Stoicism, jirovidenee is a iron-personal divine ortler per¬ 
vading the w::rld. In Christiaiiiiy, it concerns God’s prior 
knowdedge or his plan wdiich guides the path of the world and 
Ilian. In a Ijroari sense . it covers all of the activities by which 
God directly t'onirols nature, man and history, imliirling cre¬ 
ating and sustaining the world, and the activitv of stLstajrifng 
it, Theolt igi'-n?? visUrilly dislinguisli b^rwKcn general provi-- 
tlent'f, v'hirll is (rod’s working Through natural laws, and 
spec[al prov'dariur,, which is (rod’s working tliroiigh s'nne 
specific action such as delivxrhig a rnessage through a 
prophet. .Some argue that special providence includes ttiira- 
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as wc!K but this was rejected by Aquinas. Mo mafrer 
how it is used, the reiaiionship between providence and hu¬ 
man free will has been a central problem for theology. 

'*ln taking care of things, there is a distinction between 
the tw'o - namely the reason in their planned disposiiitin, and 
this IS termed providence, ancl the disposing and execution, 
and this is termed government. "I’he first is eternal, the sec¬ 
ond temporal.” Aquinas, Summa Theolof^iai: . la, 22 t 2. 

Prudence 

The exercise of iiifelligence or rarionality to safeguard 
one’s ov/n interest. According to prudence, the cali'ulation of 
individual loss and gain motivates an action. It judges wTat 
one oLLglit to do with respect to one’s desires, inelinaiions 
and interest. fVudtmce differs from morality . whidi judges 
what one ought to fiy reference to the rights of others and 
One’s obligaijcjns tti others as well as by reference lo <mc’s 
moral concerns with oneself. To act prudently is in itself nei¬ 
ther moral nor immoral, but is simply to act wisely and ratio ■ 
nally within the scope of one’s aims and interests. Acting 
prudently does not entail that one will satisfy one’s own de 
sire at the expense f.>f others. Prudence is opposed not to 
morality, but to imprudence, that is to acting unwisely, irra- 
honally or foolishly. A moral person does nor necessarily act 
imprudenth, and an imprudent person does not necessarily 
act immorally. Pruderu't^ often coirnrides with common-sense 
morality. 

"The w^ord ^prudence’ is used in a double sense , firstly, 
it can mean worldly wisdom, amd secondly, private wisdom. 

! he former is the skill of someone in influencing others so as 
to use Toem for his own purposes. The latter is the sagacity 
to combine all these purposes for his own lasting advantage. 
The value of the formirr is properly reduced to the latter, and 
it might better be said of one who is prudent m the former 
sense but not in the latter that he is clever and cunning, but 
on the whole irnprndeiu. " — Kant , CrouTuhvork for i.h<' Me.Ui- 
phys.ii -.< M'jitih (ir. }jy KllLngioii) , 1981, p. 26. 

Pseudn-enneepts 

A Logical iVisitivist term for those concepts which ap¬ 
pear to he meaningful hut which are aciually meaningless. 
;\rLy woi'd or concept should have a meaning, which ailows it 
to pick out objects or other entiiies. According to logical pos¬ 
itivists, how'ever, many words arc deprived of any moaning 
througli their meiaphysteal use. Terms such as Principle, 
(rod, the AhsoUite, the Infinite, Being as Being and Kssenci' 
are all pseudo-concepts. Although metaphysicians think that 
they have meaning, these words cannot be used in sientences 
to assert anything. They are merely allusions to .-issoriated 
images and feelings wdiich do not bestow a meaning on the 
expressions. They fail to satisfy empirical criteria of mcan- 
ingfnhiess, and the definitions given to them in metaphysics 
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pst'.udo-definition^i. The seiitttncei? which contain a pseu- 
(io-cniicepr are pseudo sentences, 

"K it only seems lo have a meaning while ir really does 
nov, wr. speak of a V^eudo-conenpt-’” Carnfip. '^The I'lllmi- 
nation of Metaphysics through Logical Analysis of 
I, A ngi.]agf^ . in Ayer C cd, ) Logical Positi t.' is w t 1So 9 , pp, 
6! -2. 

Pseudo-ohject 4 another term for logical ficrion 


Fseudo-ohjeet scrttenne 

Carnap tlistinguishes among three kinds of sentences: 
ta) an "object sentencewhich speaks of an object, For in¬ 
stance > 'Tiabylon was a big town^'f (b) a “syntactical sen- 
teticc", which speaks of a word. For instance, “'Fhe word 
^Babylon' occurred in yesterday’s lecture”; (c) a “pseudo¬ 
object sentence", which is formulated as though it refers to 
objects in the world while in reality it is a syntactical sen¬ 
tence tluLt concerns expressions of the object language* For 
instance, “Babylon was treated of in yesterday’s lecture"* 
Such a sentence has a misleading resemblance to a sentence 
which speaks about the object Babylon, but it is actually 
about the word “Babylon”. The sentence “Roundness is a u- 
ntversal" is a pseudo-object sentence, and should be repbiced 
with the syntactical sentence “ Vound^ is a predicate", Car¬ 
nap also calls this kind of sentence a quasi-syntaccical sen¬ 
tence. According to him, philosophical statements are syn- 
tacitcal, hut in the hiatury of philosophy they have been 
treated as object sentences or statements. In this mistake lies 
the root of many traditional problems. Wc should translate 
pseudo-object sentences from the material mode of speech in¬ 
to the formril mode of speech by substituting their syntactical 
equivalents for them, that is we should treat pseudo-object 
sentences as claims about words, a practice which would 
avoid much confusion and endless controversy. 

Thus, these sentences arc; syntactical sentences in 
vtrtue of their content, though they arc disguised as object 
sentences. We will call them pseudo-object, sentences. " — 
Carnap, Thf Logical Syntajs of Language^ 1937, p* 285. 

Pseudo’paradox , see barber paradox 


Pseudo-predicate 

Also called metaphysical predicate* A term introdiured 
by Carnap for predicates such as ‘'individual”, “universal”, 
"number'’ and “necessary” that are employed frequently in 
metaphysics. Sentences m which these predicates function 
appear to convey certain ontological information, but they do 
not actually introduce any properties of the objects designat 
eri by these sentences. A sentence containing a p.seuHo-predi- 
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c:ate is eithf^r rinfJytK'ally Trn£^ or meaningless. The real role 
of these predicates concerns syntactical classification, 'fhe 
sentence “2 is a number'’ d<3es not express anyihing about a 
property of Z, but rather classifies “Z** as a numerical expres¬ 
sion. A pseudo-predicate is eliminated when one converts a 
material mode of speech into a formal mode of speech, 

‘P' is a pseudo predicate if any sentence obtained from 
the sentential function "'Px^ by substituting a value for is 
either analytically true or meaningless on account of resulting 
from the substitution of an inadmissible value. —Pap. A7c- 
/fif^nts rtf Analytic Philosophy * 1949 v p. 411. 

Pseudo-problem 

Early analytical philosophy, especially logical posi¬ 
tivism, claimed that the majority of traditional and perennial 
metaphysical problems are not genuine questions, although 
they appear to be. Logical analysis reveaL that although 
these problem have the same grammatical form as genuine 
questions, they in fact arise from a misuse of language. For 
example, the question “Docs God exist'/” arises because 
metaphysicians confuse the copulative use and the existential 
use of the verb “to he”. Accordingly, pseudo-problems can 
he dismissed through semantic analysis. 

“Grammatical similariries foster the illusion, which 
proves a source of immortal metaphysical pseudo-problems, 
as though Teal’ and ^uiireaP referred to opposite properties 
of things, just like ‘kind-unkmd' , 'living-dead', ‘siable- 
unsiahle ■ . ' — ■ Pap , Klenients o f Analytical Pkilosaphy ^ 
1949, p. 143. 
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pseudo-proposition 

A term introduced by Wittgenstein in the Tractatas^ re¬ 
ferring to any judgement which attempts to say that which 
can only be shown. Unlike other propositions, pseudo 
propositions cannot he analysed into atomic pictures and their 
combinalions and therefore they arc not pictures of the 
world. Wittgenstein thinks that in different ways the propo¬ 
sitions of logic, mathematics, the a pi-iori parts of natural 
science, ethics and philosophy — including the propositions 
of his own Tractatus ■ are all pseudo-propositions. Logical 
Positivists developed this idea in their attack on metaphysics 
by saying that all propositions and statements which purport 
to make a factual claim hui which cannot be verified by expe¬ 
rience are pseudo-propositions. They have emotional signifi¬ 
cance, but lack cognitive meaning. There arc many attempts 
to retrieve at leasr .some of the fields discarded in this way by 
Logical Po3itivis:m. 

“The propositions of mathematics are equal ions, and 
T.licrcfore pseudo-propositions. ” -Wittgenstein, Tractatus, 

6 . 2 . 
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Pseudo-ftciencc 

[tVom Grci'ki ffseudo^ ffiisr- or imre;d , A (loctrinc or st^t 
of views rhfit fiilsely claims thc: fi^at\ls of ^^ciencrc or-knowl- 
cctge. la Linhefihhy academic circiimslant:es, especially wVicrc 
an enforced orthodox exists, all other schools can be. con ■ 
demn.ed without justifioatiorL as pseudo-scieuccs. Tlctcrmimng 
whether a doctrine is a pseudo-science is an issue in the phi 
Insophy of science and rei^uires that one first determines what 
counts as stoentific knowledge. For hogical Fositivism* if a 
thesis sahsfics the verifiahiliry criterion, it is scientific; oth ■ 
(U'wist^ It is pseudo-scientific, .Accordingly, traditional meta- 
physic.^ is pseudo-scientific and meaningless because none of 
iis claims can he verified, l^opper claimed that rbe criterion 
for dt .imarcating science irom pseudo-scientm is that of falsifi- 
ahility. 'Uo be scientific. a theory mnst: be falsifiahle, that is, 
in principle there must be some observation statements that 
would contradict the theory. Popper does ntu deny that the 
statements of a pseudo-scieru'c are meaningful. Some critics 
of fh'jpper claim thar pseudo-sciences are typically both falsi- 
fiable and falsified, hut are still retained by their supporters. 
From this perspective, the integrity of individuai investiga¬ 
tors ami of the iiisiitut.ions of the scientific comiminity is a 
more important consideration in distinguishing science from 
pseudo - science. 

'‘Social scientists use the epithets ‘scientific' and ‘pesu- 
do-scieoT.ific’ as a major part of the rituaj language of deium 
cialion. ” Yearley, Saefice and Sociological Practice, 1984, 
p. 122. 

Pseudo-statement 

A state:ment-like word sequence which cannot be re¬ 
duced to protocol sentences or statements and whicli cannot 
pass the test of the verification principle, either because it 
contains meaningless words (pseudo-concepts) or because it 
puts together meaningful words in a way violating syntax. 
Such fi word sequcriee; appears no be a starement but ii is not. 
1[ fails to assert anything and expresses neither a true propo¬ 
sition nor a false proposition. Pseudo-statements are of major 
concern to l.ogieal Positivism, which labels all metaphysical 
statements as pseudo-statements. They claim tbar the origin 
oi metaphysical pseudo-siatemtmTs lies in the Logical defects 
■: d o rd inary language. The not ion oi pseudo-statements is the 
largiu lo which much ctiiicism [jf f.tjgicat Positivism has been 
directed. 

■‘Our thesis, now, h that logical analysis reveals ihe al¬ 
leged statcmeiit.s of metaphysics to be pseudo-statements. ” - 
Garnap, “'fhe Eliminaiion of Metaphysics through Logical 
.Analysis oi 3 ,angtiage L in Ayei (ed.) Logjfal Pnsiihds'm, 
I9.r9, p. f?]. 

Psyche, Greek term for soul 
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Psyctiaonalysis 

A rherapcutic pracrice and assoniatt^d theory of nmid 
fonndrd hy Freiid, As a theory, it postulates the existence of 
an unconscious tnind, conaprising painful thoughts which 
through repression are excluded from consciousness, except 
as disguised through symbolic transformation in such phe¬ 
nomena as dreams, puns and slips of the tongue. The uncon¬ 
scious has a dynamic role in deiermitiing behaviour, Psycho¬ 
analytic theory places great emphasis on the origin of neuro ¬ 
sis in the sexual drives and fantasies of early childhood, espe¬ 
cially the in relations of a child to his parents through the 
Oedipus (Complex, d’he theory claims to reveal and explain a 
variety of affective disturbances and intellecmal blindnesses 
in people not suffering from a psychic disorder. The theory 
has a causal physical side in Freud’s early concern^with the 
workings of the nervous system, but also an inrerpretative 
side based on interpreting back to their origin the repressed 
thoughts which surface consciously in symbolicallv distorted 
ways through such things as dreams, puns and slips of the 
tongue* For analysts, anything important in an analytic ses¬ 
sion is likely to be below the surface of overt meaning. 

As a therapy, classical psychoanalysis is ideally oondvict- 
ed as a kind talking cure. In regular conversations between 
analyst and patient, the analyst’s neutrality allows the pa¬ 
tient to project the repressed early relations and emotions al¬ 
legedly at the root of the disorder, 'bhe analyst may employ 
various techniques, iniduding dream interpretation or free as¬ 
sociation, to reach what is repressed. The analyst analyses 
what the patient says, trying to reveal from the recovered 
material the repressed unconscious thoughts allegedly at the 
root of the patient’s illness. The main aim of psychoanalysis 
is to bring repressed thoughts to consciousness, and this kind 
of discovery, when accepted by the patient, is meant to lead 
fo a cure. 

hreud claimed that psychoanalysis, after the Copetiiican 
and Darwinian revolutions, was the third blow io human 
claims t.o uniqueness. He believed that it provided a key to 
the theory of human nature and suggested thai philosophy, 
should correct its long-term prejudice in favour of the con¬ 
scious. 1 he fiiscovery of the processes of the uncotiscious 
mind would enlarge our conception of the self and greatly en¬ 
hance human self-knowledge. Freud also used a psychoana¬ 
lytic approach to interpret art and culture. 

In spite of a suggestive richness which has placed psv- 
choanalysis near the centre of many developments of twenti¬ 
eth century culture, virtually all of its major claims as a theo¬ 
ry and its major practices as a therapy have been attacked by 
outside critics and through schisms and expulsions hy those 
within the psychoanalytic movement. The promise of thera ¬ 
peutic success remains broadly unfulfilled. Psychoanalysis 
has been attacked as bad science, as pseudo-science and as a 
bad humane discipline, and the best way to characterise and 
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tile i-nterprist retitahis in dispute. Some philosophy ol 
mind and almost all major schools of continental philosophy 
have been influented by psychoanalysis, 

'‘Psy[rho-arialysis is the name Cl) of a procedure for the 
investigation of material processes which are almost inacces¬ 
sible in any other way; (2) of a method (based on that inves¬ 
tigation) for ihe treatment of neurotic disorders and (3) of a 
collection of psychological information obtained along those 
lines, which is gradually being accumulated into a new scien¬ 
tific disi'ipline, — Freuds Standard Kdition oj the Complete. 
Pyvc/jo/ogffij/ V/orks oj Sfgmujid Freuds Vol. P- 235- 

Psycholinguistics 

An interdisciplinary science of psychology and linguis¬ 
tics, dealing mainly with individual psychological reality and 
the processes which determine the production, acquisition 
and learning of language. .Although the name of this disci¬ 
pline appeared in 1893 in a book by the German scholar 
Meringcr. the discipline did fiol flourish until the 1930s, 
marked by the publication of C, E- Osgood and lb A, Sc- 
beok, eds T Psycholinguistics i A Survey oj Theory and Re- 
Si'onh Problems C1950, The development of [jsycbolin- 
guistics is stipulated by Chomsky’s work in linguistics and 
psychological cognitivism, Scholars disagree widely about the 
characterisation of rhis discipline and its main problems, ]3ut 
its basic tenet is to oppose the behavioural theory of lan¬ 
guage, to discover the psychological entities behind linguistic: 
structures and to determine the competence beneath the per- 
forrrU'LQces of language-speakers. Recently its focus has been 
on the devices of language acquisit.ioin 

^‘Psycholinguistics is the study of the men(a.l mecha¬ 
nisms that make it possible for people to use language. It is a 
scientific discipline whose goal is a coherent theory of the 
way in 'which language is produced and understood, ” — Gar- 
nham, Psyoholhigujsties - 1983, p, 1, 

Psychnlngicul determinism 

The view that human behaviour or act to o Is determined 
hy psychological events within the agent’s mind, ratlier than 
by ob’ertivc: natural laws as physical determinism claims. 
What uTideriics rhis position is the dualist vie-w of the relation 
between body and soul which was domman*. in Greek philoso¬ 
phy and was fully articultited by Descartes. Gn this view , the 
body and soul are two distinct entities, with the soul govern¬ 
ing the body. Psychological determinism denies that there is 
a problem of free will. Freedom is fre<:dom from coercion and 
corisT.raiots, and an act is free if the agent performs it in ac¬ 
cordance with the determination of the mind. 

“Psychological determinism maintains that there are ccr- 
Ifiin psychological laws, which we are beginning to discover, 
enabling us to predict, usually on the basis of his experiences 
in early infancy, how a man will respond to different situa- 
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fK'jns ThroiighoTJT. hl^ IfiTt^r lift’, ”—Lucas, 'Fh^ Ftet^dofti oj the 

Win. 1970, [). G5. 

Psychologic^) egoism 

I’ht' position that by nature people pursue what they be¬ 
lieve to be in their self-interest and arc by nature egoistic. 
Certainly, people may sacrifice their immediate and obvious 
self-interesrs but only if doing so is a means to a longer-term 
se If -interested goal. This is a psychological theory about the 
disposiilons and motivations of buman nature, rather than an 
ethical position about the moral virtue of these motivations 
find their consequent behaviour. For this reason- ethical ego¬ 
ism is also called normative egoism. Psychological egoism 
}n'oviJes a basis for mhical egoism, and if it is true, all ver¬ 
sions of ethical altruism are psychologically groundless. Yet 
it is hard to prov^.^ that psychological egoism is true, and crit¬ 
ics maintain that we are also motivated by non-egoistic de¬ 
sires. 

'■Psychologicfi! egoism . , . can be formulated as follows* 
A person can perform an act only if that act has at least as 
nmeh agent utility as any alternative. "—Feldman - Introduc¬ 
tory Ethies. i97S, p. dG. 

Psychol ng ism 

A theory which became popular in the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry and was initiated by the German philosophers J.F. Fries 
and b.E. Bcneke, According to its neo-Kantian position, 
psychology is the basis of philosophy and introspectirin is the 
primary method of philosophical enquiry, ffvery discipline in 
philosophy is nothing more than applied psychology. The 
view was especially associated with logic. Jn that area it re¬ 
jected Kant’s transcenfiental psychology as unscientifli' mys¬ 
tery mongering and claimed that logic is based upon the. laws 
of thought which can be explained in terms of empirical psy¬ 
chological principles. It attempted to explain logical connec¬ 
tions in timms of psychological causes and therefore tended to 
confuse logical issues and psychological issues. It had some 
connection with both British empiricism and naturalism. J, S. 
Mill and ILTd. Lotue defended psychologism in their logic by 
claiming that introspection provides the only basis for the ax¬ 
ioms of mat hem cl tics and the principles of logic. The position 
was severely criticised by Frege and (hirnap- but has been re¬ 
vived in naturalised e[hste.mology. 

’‘Psychologism, that is, the explanation of sense in 
terms of some inner psychologio.al mechanism possessed by 
the speaker. ’■ Dunmiett , Fhc Sea oJ Language. 19911, pp. 
101-2, 

Psycholngiiit’s fallacy 

William James’ term for the confusion of a 
psychologist’s own characterisations of a mental stale with 
the actual features of the original mental state that he is 
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^^tudyiiifTn It has different formula dons ^ and can refer either 
TO a ppychnlof^isL’s reiadon ro the experience of others or to a 
person’s commcnis on his own experience. The fallacy also 
arises from the psychologist’s failure to recognise the hierar¬ 
chy of relations of an original mental state. A person who 
possesses such a mental state may report at a higher level, 
and the psychologist will comment in turn on the report. He 
will believe that the original mental state may only have the 
characteristics he defines within his theory and will take his 
own knowledge as the whole sphere of knowledge about the 
object. With the formulation of this fallacy^ James claimed 
that there is a gap between theoretical constructs and the ex¬ 
perience on which they are based. 

’’Another variety of the psychologist’s fallacy is the as¬ 
sumption that the mental state studied must be conscious of 
itself as the psychologist is conscious of it.” —James, Tht^ 
Prim-ipU\^ of Psychology , 1S90, vol. 1 , p. 197. 

Psycho-physical parallelism, see parallelism 


Public choice 

.Also called social choice, an area of political philosophy 
(hat is heavily influenced by economic theory and concerns 
the establishment of a logic of rational social action, such as 
voting procedures, lobbying or electoral reform. Each indi¬ 
vidual is motivated to act by self-interest, and a rational 
choice is necessary for an action to achieve greatest advan¬ 
tage. However, under many circumstances, action has to be 
social and the rationality of individual choice has to depend on 
the rationality of the choices of other agents. Otherwise, a 
choice seeking the greatest consequence can turn out to ob¬ 
tain the worst outcome, as the prisoner’s dilemma powerfully 
indicates. A major concern of public choice theory to estab¬ 
lish how rational agents might co-ordinate to achieve their 
mutual advantage. fSince the public good is not the simple ag¬ 
gregate of individual goods, another aspect of public choice 
theory is to work out the strategy by which a society can gen¬ 
erate a single rational and impartial choice to maximise public 
goods from the various rational preferences of individuals, al- 
thougli Kenneth Arrow has shown that on certain plausible 
assumptions this is not possible. Since democracy is based on 
Such an ideal, public choice theory becomes important for 
virtually every operation of democracy, 

’’Public choice applies economists’ method to politics, 
and in particular, to two central problems: the collective ac¬ 
tion problem and the problem of aggregating preferences. ” — 
McLean, P ublic Choice ^ 1987, p. 10. 

Public goods 

floods which anyone may enjoy whether or not they pay 
for them, for instance police protection or traffic lights. 
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Public /private dichotomy 


Tbfy art* not t^tihjcjctetl i.t) crowding, that is one person's en¬ 
joyment of a public good does not entail that other people will 
enjoy the good less, d'he problem of public goods is associat¬ 
ed with that of the free rider, for if no one pays for ertjoying 
them, the public goods will be difficult to maintain. As a re¬ 
sult , cither the quality of the goods will be reduced or these 
goods might be entirely withdrawn. Understanding the pos¬ 
sibility of maintaining public goods is also a central concern 
of public choice theory. 

“A pure public good is defined as a good requiring indi 
visibility of production and consumption, non rivalness and 
non-excindability.-McLean- Fitblic Choice. 1987. p. 11. 
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Public morality 

The sphere in which standards of human behaviour arc 
enforced by the law and violations of this moral legislation 
are subject to punisbmenr according to the criminal law. 
Murder and stealing, for instance, are matters for public 
morality, li is generally held that public morality is essential 
to the maintenance of communal existence. In contrast, pri¬ 
vate morality and law arc different spheres, and violations of 
private moral principles are condemned but are not subject to 
the h iw. Sometimes the tiemarcation between public and pri¬ 
vate mnraiily is not easy to draw, for example in the cases of 
prostitution and pornography, ft is a matter of controversy 
on what grounds and to what extent a society has the right to 
enforce its prevailing morality. 

^‘The public morality of a state consists partly of those 
central tenets of morality which no reasonable man, we 
think, can reasonably dis.sent from; and partly of thitsr col¬ 
lective asijiratioiiE and ideals which the community, either 
implicitly in the course of its history, or explicitly by deliber¬ 
ate avowals, has collectively adopted or affirmed. ” - -i.iica.s, 
'/hn /'rim iple! nf Politics: 1985, p. .918, 
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Public /private dichotomy 

The distinction between the public and private spheres 
amounts to a distinction between the political and the person¬ 
al and between what falls under the law .and what falLs out¬ 
side the law. The .state and social power should not apply to 
the private sphere, which is the limit of the public institu¬ 
tions of law. Traditionally, the family, home and personal 
taste anti preference are private or dome.stic m.atters. Rtdi- 
gion sometimes joins these other concerns and is a .sign that 
the distinction is not absolute. Whatever the boundaries, the 
invasion of the ptivate sphere is considered shameful. In coil- 
rrasi, the public sphere is the domain of relationships which 
are subject to the regulations of law and political authority. 
The distinction between the public and the private is essential 
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PiLiKluiitf: propt^rty 

for Lih^^ral iheory to niatmatit the pnvacy-f'jfist^d ngbrs and 
frc€:c[o:n of ihc individual (although oiher rights arc based in 
the public sphere) and to indicate the legitimate extent, of po¬ 
litical authority. The distinction is not respected in fascist 
and totaliianan systems. 

The distinction is challenged by many feminists* who 
descrilie the public sphere as one of justice, autonomy and in- 
depenrhmee and the jirivarc sphere as one of caret nurturing 
and bonding. Feminists claim that the distinction is gender 
based, that it Icgiriinatcs the exclusion c.if women from the 
public sphere r that it ignores domestic violence and male 
dominr.iiem over women and children in the private sphere. 
Hence, femitiism attempts to demolish this dichotomy or to 
removt' it from patterns of domination. 

“A clear dichotomy between the public (political and 
economic) and the private (domestiir and persona!) has been 
taken lor granted, and only the former has been regarded as 
the appropriate sphere for developmental studies and theories 
ot justice, resTJCCtively. to attaeh to. " —Okin , in Nussbaum 
and (Hover Ceds), Cid}.art' and. lye-vaiopment ^ 191)5- 

p. 179. 

PunctuHte property 

.Also (‘ailed atomistic property, a property which is 
iiniqia- 10 :hc thing that possesses it, and is nor shared hy 
any other things. In contrast, an anatomic property or holis¬ 
tic propi^rty is a properly possessed by at least two things. .A 
major (jtiestEon in coiitcmporary philosophy of language asks 
whether a seniaiitie property cart be punctuate, 

".An atontisTic or punctuate property is one which might, 
in principle, fie instantiated by only one thing. ” —Fodor and 
heporc-, Ilfdism^ 199Z. p- 1, 

Piinistimeni 

Puntshment contains three factors: (1 > it is th(.' inflic¬ 
tion of .oarin io ilie wnjngdticr i (2.) this infliction is imposed 
hy anthonty; (2) the anthf.irity imposes the infliction Intcti- 
rionady. Since punishnienT itself looks like a kind of harm, it 
retjuires a ihcorencal jusTification. Historically, there are 
two rival iheortes of the justification of punisbrnent. The 
first is rctrif)(itivism which claims rhat a wrongdoer deserves 
a puni.shment because it Is in proportion TO his offence. 
Thrfuigh punishment, a society indicates its intohrrance of 
certain types of behaviour committed by rational beings. Ac¬ 
cordingly. iHtriishmcni in itself is an iniritisic good. The sec¬ 
ond p(jsLnc)n is uiiln.ari.anlsra or consequentialism which 
claims dnu punishment Itself is an evil, but it can be justified 
if this evil is outweighed hy the good consequences of its re¬ 
sults, These eonsequences include: the deterrence of the 
same offender from eommitiing crime again, the prevention 
of oihers from doing the same wrong, and the rehabilitation 
of the offender. There is mimh debate about which ai these 
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Pure theory 


<y>]isct^Liftnccfi should hfivt priority in justifying punishment, 
'f'hf^se two positions have vied with one another for aoeep- 
Tant'e* Aerorcling to ret ributivism, an ut.ilitarIan position 
could lead to the punishment of the innocent provided that it 
can prodtice better conseqjiiences. Utilitarianisni, on the oth¬ 
er hand, [‘barges rerributivism with cruelty, for it favours 
harm and suffering even if it docs not produce any good. 
Various proposals have been advanced to reconcile the con 
flict hetw'een reiributivism and utilitarianism concerning pun¬ 
ishment . but they are generally unconvincing. One influen¬ 
tial suggestion is that utilitarianism should he appealed to 
when we justify the need of a society for a system of punish 
ment, and retrihntism should be appealed to if we need to 
justify the punishment of a particular jjerson in a particular 
w'ay, 

'‘Let us describe punishment as simply an authority's in¬ 
fliction ol a ppTudty on an offender , and now allow an r?ffend- 
er to be a man w'ho has broken a rule out of intention or neg- 
hgcTice- or a man who has broken certain rules out of nei- 
iber , or a man who occupies ;l certain position of autfiority 
With respect to a rulc-breakeT in either of the preceding 
sense. Honderich , Pumshmi'.nt . 1989, p. 19, 


Pure 

In Kant’s philosophy, somerfiing which is independent 
of experience. It is associated wiih terms such as transccn- 
tlciital, form, spontaneity, autonomy, original, a priori, and 
rational and contrasts with terms such as empirical, matter, 
recepiivity, heieronotny, derived, a posteriori and sensation 
al. Kant also tised pure as an adjective to qualify terms such 
as apperception, concept, intuition, [>rinciple, reason, repre 
sentation. 

“A priori modes of knowledge arc entitled pure when 
there is no fidmixturc of anything empirical. ” —Kant, Cri- 

ligUt- of PllfO Rk^CiFOtlr R3. 
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Pure apperception, see rranscendental apperception 


'JL 


Pure concepts of reason, see idea (Kant) 






Pure ego theory 

hocke claimed that we do nor know the substance which 
is the hearer of all attributes and only recognise its existence 
through its various attributes, The pure ego theory of the 
self is the application of this epistemological and metaphysical 
claim to the problem of the self, The theory holds that the 
self itself is unknown, for it is outside experience, yet we 
kn<jw of its existence through its manifestations. A pure ego 
is the substance of all psychological attributes, and is the 
grammatical subject of all psychological statements. It is a 
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Purt; hypoliurl.Lctil syllo^L^ni 

[jccuiia;' c-oji.sriuK^nT which supports the unity of the various 
evenrs in one temporal slice of the history of a solf. and it is 
the unity of the successive slices of the total history of a selfn 
Such a pure ogo is an inferred entity ^ which is posited bo 
cause tlit 're must, he sotiiething w'hiirlr underltcs anil su[)porrs 
various mtiidcs of experience. Wo may ctail it the I, the iiclf, 
ifie e^'O or the sutijoct. The rolaiit.y of states of the same 
mind belong to ti'iis pure cgo and it pt;rsists as long as the 
mind p(-rsists. This theory can be contrasted to the bundle 
theory. A major dlfficiihy faced by pure ego theory is how to 
account for the knowledge of one's own self. KaiitVs claim 
that the "1 think” which accompanies all our representations 
is not an of)jcct and Wittgenstein’s critical assessment of t.hc 
tnetaphysical .subjeci might help us to retain the self without 
retjuiring that, it is a pure substantial basis for our experi¬ 
ences . 

■'The pure ego theory preserves the unity and the (rn- 
durance of the seli * hut it docs so at the cost of making the 
sc If non-txperienti;)]. ..nd lh;.l is fit oiiris with our ilfilivi; 
kliowiedgje cm' oiir.sclviis, F!i.fin.«. The Suhjfirt of (SoTi^iCious- 
or.vf. Iit70. p. 30. 

Pure hypottiitticul syJlogiiim. st-r. mixed liyppthiuicai syllo- 

itism 

Pure rcusun. see (.'riliifur of Pwo’ Reason 
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Pure theory of law 

A theory developed by the Ausrrifin legili philosopher 
Haris Kelseii fillil philosophipfi] 1 y based on Neci-Kantianisni. 
The theory is pure in the 3en.se thar the law should be ii uni- 
ver.sally valid system that is free of all that is ehatlgcablc and 
yei able to give ideals which guide law'yers in the search for 
iusTire. .'\ 1 ] moral, polirical and .sociological eontenrs must be 
purged from the science of lawo .According to Kpilseii, law is 
a system of norms, a hierarchy of noi'iiiarive relations which 
measures human conduct by trie use of sanction. The legal 
norms con.stiiute a relation of condition and seuuencc rather 
than a comniand. *‘]f .A is done. Ii ought to happen”. The 
validity of legal norms is nor based on conflicting authorities, 
hut is ultimately derived from a basic norm ((Trandnorrn) 
which is po.stulated in tht- hi.storically fir.sl constitution. The 
validity of the basic norm is not derived, bui mmst be as- 
.sumed ns an inithil hypothesis. Legal theory is coneenied 
with tile conceptual tools for analysing the relations lictween 
the fLindamental norms and all lower norms wdthin a legal 
system. It is not concerned with its moral content, which 
should be the stlbiect-matter of itoUlic.s or moral theory. Un 
this ha.sis, Kelsen aiiiicked natural law theory, which insists 
on a nt-ccssary conneclion between law and morality. He 
drew fi sharp ilistinctioii befwecn “is” and ■‘ought'’, and de¬ 
nied the po.s.sibility of obtaining objective knowledge of legal 
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PythEigorcanism 


norrni>- The sciencti of law is descriptive rather than prescrip¬ 
tive, Kelsen’s pure theory of law is one of the most influen¬ 
tial lef^al theories in the twentietU century. His approach is 
similar to Austin’s analytical jurisprudence, and was further 
developed by H. L, A. Hart. 

A pure theory of law musl be uncotltaminated by poli¬ 
tics, eihics, sociology, history. Its task is knowledge of all 
that is essential and necessary to law, and therefore freed 
from all that is changing and accidental in it. " —Friedmann, 
L^gai 77i^no-, 1967, p. 275. 

Purely referential, sec referentially opaque 


Pyrrhonism, see scepticism 


Pythagorean ism 

Philosophy of the Greek philosopher Pythagoras and his 
followers. Little literature exists to enable us to present a 
Systematic picture of this philosophy or even to distinguish 
Pythagoras’ own view from those of his followers. General 
ly, Pythagorcamsm is a mixture of religion and science. It 
accepted the transmigration of the soul and enjoined the prac¬ 
tice of an ascetic way of life. The aim of philosophy was to 
purify the soul. Through its study in mathematics, music, 
and astronomy, Pythagoreanism derived the doctrine that, 
number is the first principle of all things and that the whole 
universe is a harmony. Accordingly, it held that everything 
could be explained in mathematical terms, AH this deeply In¬ 
fluenced Ludid, Empedocles and especially Plato. )n the first 
century R(.. there was a revival of Pythagoreanism, usually 
called Neo-Pyrhagoreanism, which concentrated on the mys 
tical and superstitious side of Pythagoeanism and its rever¬ 
ence for number. This revival had great impact on Neo-pla- 
tonism. 

“With Pythagoreanism begins the transformation of the 
Greek mode of thought by a foreign element which originated 
in the Orphic mysticism. "—Zeller, Outlines af the History of 
Greek Philosophy^ 1980, p. 3. 
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Quadhvium 

The hheral ari^ currieiiium in tHc mefiievcil Liniverf^ity 
eonsisU'd in i?everi [ii'^cipiiiies , whirh were, divided inio n low¬ 
er flivision ot ^rh-'iuffi ^ including grammar, rhetoric and log¬ 
ic ^ and a higher division ot quiidrhjhim.^, including geometry, 
aritlimeiir. astronomy, nnd music. The former is concerned 
w'ith ihe art of discuHsion, and the Utter is concerned with 
the jjhysteal wmrid and its in-jnciples* The qunclnruum was 
si tidied after the study of the trh-'ium was completed. Virtu¬ 
ally every graduate of a medieval university received a train¬ 
ing in these seven subjecis. 

'‘d'ht' p £( a c/m.'fww geometry , arithmetic, astronomy and 
music-L'onsritnted a 'scientific' syllabus, summarising the 
principle^ of order in the physical world, Haren, Medi.f.vat 
Thought, p. fa8. 

Quale, singular of (jualia 


QualJa 

Lthe plural of cjuale. from Latin: qualis* of such a kind 
or qualities 1 The immediately experienced contents or objects 
of serise-awareness, giving what it feels like to havei a sensa¬ 
tion or to be in a perceptual state. Qualia, which include th¬ 
ings such as the smell of coffee or the taste of sugar , are also 
called phenomenal properties. Qualia are neither intentional 
nor representational. How to understand the nature of qualia 
has been a maner of debate. hJifferent accounis have been de¬ 
veloped on the basis of different analyses of sense-data. The 
ierm was introduced by C. h Lewis and Cfoodman for the 
simpics! (lualitarive elements in the contents of sense-experi¬ 
ence, Ayer claims that a quale should be flistinguished from a 
scjusory particular which is confined to a momentary cpiaode 
ol awareness. Instead a rjuale is a sensory universal, inter- 
subjeenve and repeatable. It can be empirically realised in 
(lifferem inir-ds and at different times. 

M>' qualia, then, are visual or other sensory patterns. 

1 conceive of iheir range as being very wide, Anything counts 
as a quale that a person is able to pick out. as a recurrent, or 
poicntially recurrent feature of his sense-experiences, from a 
two-dimensional colour expanse to a complex three-dimen¬ 
sional gestalt. ’ —Ayer, The Origins of Pragmatism y 1968. 
p. 80 T 
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Qualilv of II fe 


tjuiililiod good 

K^ldi’s distinction betwt^crs ijiiridficd ^oocl Find unqualified 
good coiurasis with the disiinci.ion between instruracnial and 
intrinsic goods drawn by utilitarianism. For Kantj many 
goods axe intrinsic, sucb as [ilcasure, the absence of [lain and 
hapjiiticss in general, because they arc not for further ends. 
Hut they are still goods with qualification, rather than goods 
which arc absolute or unqualified. Even happiness is good 
Only when it is deserved and is not good if it is enjoyed by a 
bad person v/lio docs not deserve it. Many other traditional 
goods, such as moderation or courage, can be put to bad use 
under some circumstHances. Kant held that the only unquaii- 
iied good, which is good v^hatever tlie circumstances, is a 
good will and that other goods always presuppose a good 
will. 

“Vloheration in emotions and passions, self-control, and 
Calm dehberFuion are nor omly good in ntany respects hut even 
seem to constitute pan of the iniHiisir worth cd’ a person, 
but they are far from being rightly called good without quali- 
ficaiion .. . For without the principles of a good will, thity 
can bet'ume extremely had. -Kant. Groimdivork the 
Melaphyficj:. oj Morah ^ p- 394. 


Quality «f life 

The degree of satisfaction or happiness in one’s life. A 
traditional version of utilitarianism claims that the quality of 
life should be assessed by utility according to an objective 
measure such as GNP per capita. But this raises problems, 
because even with utility there are problems about its dislri- 
bution and its bearing on people’s life. It seems that many 
other indicators have to be included, .such as health care, ed¬ 
ucation, social and natural environments, life expectancy, 
'he legal privileges one enjoys and the freedom one has. Fur¬ 
thermore, m many ca.ses the quality of life seems to he a sub¬ 
jective matter about how one feels about one’s life, withoiir 
regard to external condition.^. A person could be very Ijappy 
m a situation which others judge to be miserable. .According¬ 
ly , IT is a matter of dispute whether there is a unique stan¬ 
dard of requirements which leads to a better quality of life the 
more completely it is satisfied, la discussions of euthanasia 
and suicide, some philosophers ask whether it is morally per¬ 
missible to terminate a life that is not worth living in terms of 
quality of life. 

'‘When w^e inquire about the prosperity of a nation or a 
region of the world, and about the quality of life of ir.s inhab 
itants, Sissy Jupe’s proldem still arises; how do we deter¬ 
mine this? What information do we require? Which criteria 
are iruly relevi;nt lo human Thriving-?” -Nussbaum and 
Sen (eds ). Tke Quality of Life , 1 993, p. f. 
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In cfi lego ritual propositions of si find a rd form - "some*' ii 
qua miller ifir p;irTln]l<'r proposit ion.^ and '‘all" or "fio" ar-o 
fjti'inTifa?rs for uiiiv^'rsal proposuions. Modern predicate; logic 
calls “some’' ihe exisitential quaririfior and ‘^alT’ tIu; universal 
quantifi'.-r- The existential quantifier is symbolised as {J x), 
which rt-ads ‘There is at least one x thai. . . ’’ or “ior some 
The oniversal tpiantifier is symbolised as lx) or 


X 


CVx) T which reads ‘Tor any x. . . ” or ‘"for al! x- . . ’h Qaami- 
tiers arc employed in sentences with variables Cx, \ 
predicates fb . (. 1 , . . . ), relations (R ^ . ). the identity sign 

( ) and rhe logit.aj constants (and, or, nor, if-rhem . , ). 

(dxUdyUif Fx and (iy, then x ■■■ y) reads “hor some x 
and for sooie y. if x is F and v is G, then x is identical wiiit 
y”. The individual or multiple use of the universal qiiantifier 
and the existential quantifier “there exists’To bind vari 
ables in sentences has been seen as (he key to the dovelop- 
menr of a povy'erful and flexll>lc sysitmi of modtirn predicate- 
logic. Quantifiers can eiccur more than, once in a staiement, 
lor ex a tuple "All iMinian beings bavc sotiie ancestors”. The 
rip];hc;i‘ion of the quaniifierr called quanrificaiioii, rorns an 


open se.nt^Tice with unbound variables into a closed .uvnteuce 
m which ihu variables are bound with quantifiers, 'bhuTe is 
debate whether rpiantifiers can bind items other ttiaii 1 n,livid■■ 
Iial variables-, such as predicate, redaliotial or sentential vari¬ 
ables, 


Usual notations for these respective purposes are T x T 
and (3x) , convenietttly read ‘everything x is sLicfi that ' 
rind bsomething x is sueh that'. 1'hcse prefuxes are known, 
for unobvioiis but traceable reasons, as quaniifiets , universai 
or existent lal, ” -Quinij, Word and , 19G0, p, fuS, 


Quantum theory 

A uK.fdern pliysicai theory, developed by Planck, P]oh,r. 
Heisenberg and Schrddinger to deal with the structure and 
behaviour cit .sub-atomic particles, Acexirding to tu'ctrituni 
theory, in the subatomic world rhe positior, and velocitv of an 
electron ai any moment can he known only with mutually rit- 
latcd uncertainty. NewtonT theory of causality does not ap¬ 
ply in me microworld. For sub-atomic parttch-s, we can 
f’Pecify neitner The energy at a paniculfir rime nor ihe mo 
mt'ntum a: a particular posincm with precision, Wt: can, 
Itowcver, calculate the energy over a period of time or the 
momentum over a range of posit to ns. This lack of coiuainty 
ai a fundarncnTal physical level establishes a new [>!cuirt: of 
reality and seriously undermines the classical conceptions cd 
P'Etrtide and thing. The principle “every event has a cause'’ is 
no longer true pnorL Tf the theory of relativity challenges 
the traditional eonceprs of time and space, quantum median 
ICS challenges the traditional conceptions of physical euusallly 
and determiTusn'i. Although rhe theory has had great empiri¬ 
cal su’cecss, rtiterpreting the theory and explaining why it 
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h^ivt' been niattcfs of fierce debate. Tradii.ioririlly, 
vbere been two caoip>, Tbe Ojpenhayen inrerpia-tHTion , 

devciop't d ufi the basts of the vi^rv/s of Rohr and Heistriberg. 
offer s ai] aim-]-(ta]isr inrcrpreiation, which chiims thco quati- 
tnm theory does nor describe the way tfie world is. The rival 
realist interpreTrJtion , developed from Einstein’s crilitasm of 
Hohr and defended by Popper and Putnam, arfvnes that a (juri- 
E'.tnm sysn.'in is really fully determiuar.e like elr-3sit:al sys¬ 
tems, e\erL rntuigh our knowledges of the system is inderermi 
Date, 

“Quantum theory gives us a highly workable algorithm 
for making prediction about the results of measurements, but 
philosophers and physicists are in total disagreement about 

what.fjijfinrum theory tells us a hour the w^ay the tp.tan- 

nmi world is.'' —(.iil-ibiiis, Furt:irlf.'s atfd Puruf/oue.v. ]9fi7, 

p* X. 


Quasi-syntaetkat sentence , sec pseudo-olijert sentence 


Quaterno terminorutn, the Latin name for the four-term falla¬ 
cy 


Quid facti, see deduction CKant) 


Quid jurh^ see dedncilon CKant) 


Quidditufi 

[from I.arin: quid ^ what, and quiddticin, wbatness* 
(piiddity , d'he essential characteristic or nature of a thing, 
r.he nature which makes a thing the kind of thing it is. Qaid- 
ditus serves as the content of definition and as the object of 
It is a synonym o[ t'ssffnda (essence). To discover 
quiddiiii.^ !S to answer the tpiestion quad c.'.r? (Wnar is it?),. 
Duns Scotus contrasted qitiddu^n: to haecerstas ^ that is a 
unirjue esseru^e or individual form which determines a thing’s 
individuality, 

"Tlu- proper object of the intellect is the whatness of 
things LjiiidlTt,a s ) - Aquinas , Siimma Tkeologiai: - la IS 5 , ti. 


Quine-Did^em thesis 
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Kaciiim 

1 he claim ihfjt there 1= a biologically fle:tcrmincfl hierar¬ 
chy of {'apficity or value among different races and that al- 
h^goclly inferior races .should be ruled by allegedly superior 
races. Ra.cLsrn is generally driven by fear and hatred and has 
led to major genoeidal violence;. Modern Kuropean racism can 
be traced to the eighteenth century, along with the; emer¬ 
gence of anthropology as a discipline that compares and cval- 
iiatL^s racial diffe.renees,. This development < howcvet, was 
precedeti hy similar pa.tterns in rhe period of discovery and 
coiifpiest of rion-European peoples which began ai the end of 
the fifteenth century► Racism hti.s cdien been presemer] as a 
scientific enterprise, hut its notion of race and its empirical 
claims about different peoples have repeatedly been ?bowm to 
be unjustified rmd it is best understood as a pseudo-science. 
Kaeisfti has been particularly Identified with the ideology and 
practice of slavery and other repressive control of African, 
Asian and indigenous American and Australian peoples. His¬ 
torically, racism was employed to justify colonialism and im 
perialistn and to destroy indigenous people and their ciiltui'C. 
Raeij^m j elated to anri-scmitLStti and in Her many wras tfie 
intelhictiiai h.mndation of Nazism, Theories attending to eco¬ 
nomic, cultural . historical, social or universal human factors 
have sought ro explain the conditions under which racism 
arises and why it provides such deep and powerful motives 
for destructive action. Colonial studies and post-colonial 
studies place these questions in historical context. All forms 
of racisnt are dangerous In practice, for they tend to creates 
the inequalities between people that they claim to discover. 
Some philosophers try to determine whether oppression 
based on class, race or gender is most fundamental ro iindcr- 
sianding modern society and culture. 

“Most definitions of racism tend to be based on the con¬ 
cept of biologically determined superiority of one human pop¬ 
ulation, group or race over another. - Castles, A/cfc for 
{'djor/, 198'I, p. 

Rildical empirfeism 

William James’ characterisation of his empirical doc¬ 
trine, w'bich has three basic facets, a postLilate that only 
things definaldc in terms drawn from experience are debat¬ 
able; a .statement of fact thar rbc relations between rhings are 
as much marrern of direct particuhir experience as the things 
themselv(-s; and a generalised conclusion that the parts of ex- 
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pt^rience hnld logetht^r from noxt to iioxt by rolaiioriH thftt fire 
them?;olvci^ ptirm of experience. Exp(;rience is pnre and needs 
no trans-empirical suppori* The radical nature of this empiri¬ 
cism IS in Its conclusion which rakes experience ro be some¬ 
thing neither mental ni')r physical. Instead experience; be¬ 
comes the ultimate constinicnt of the universe out of which 
material and mental things arc constructed. This is a position 
developed iaici by Tnssell In his y-bm/ymr of Mind as neutral 
monism. Radical empiricism is distinguished from traditional 
empiricism through denying :he distinction between our sen¬ 
sations and external objects. Janies tried to provide a new ac¬ 
count of knowledge and a solution to the mind-hody prob¬ 
lem. He called his position 'TadicaE^ not because it was ex 
treme, hut because it attempts to remedy the defects he saw 
in traditional em[)iricistvi. namely its failure to include the re¬ 
lations of experience within the basic contents of experience. 
He also tried to reconcile empLrio.vsm and rationalism using 
bbs distinction benween rough-miiided and tender minded 
temperaments. James claimed that his radical empiricism and 
his pragmatism do not entail ono another. However» com¬ 
mentators usually conclude that at lea.st some features of 
pragmatism lend support to radical empiricism. 

Feyerabend used the term radical empiricism for the po¬ 
sition that science should employ a single set of mutually con 
sistent theories and reject iheoreticai pluralism, 

^'1 am interested in another doctrine in philosophy to 
which 1 give the name of radical empiricism, and it seems to 
me that the establishment of the pragmatist theory of truth is 
a step ot firsi rate importance in making radical empirici.sm 
prevail, " Janies f 'i'ht: Meunin^ of 'rruUi., 1909, p. xit. 

Radical feminism 

The belief that dominant political and social systems are 
characterised by oppression and that male oppression of 
women has provided the model for all other forms of oppres¬ 
sion, such as racial or class oppression. The materia) condi¬ 
tion of the subjection of women lies in their role in reproduc¬ 
tion. Women are always .slaves or object.^;, and men art- aU 
ways masters or subjects. Radical feminists argue that, rape, 
pornography, prostitution, marriage and heterosexuality are 
all imposed by male power over women, either directly or 
through a range of indirect strategems. They claim that the 
relationship hotween male and female must always he con- 
fiictLal. Radical feminism seeks to analyse the roots of the 
oppression of women by men and to uncover the various ways 
in which male power is exercised, with the desire that such 
iindcrstainling will lead to drastic political and social re¬ 
forms. This position wa.s initiated by de Reauvoir’s The Sec¬ 
ond Se.e ( 1949), which was influenced by Sartre's existen¬ 
tialism. Other influential works include Figes’ r^atriarckuL 
AUitude. fl978>, Firestone’s 77i.c Dialectic of Se.r (1971), 
Greer’s The Fe-male Eu-nti-ch ( 1970), and Milieu's Se.-caai 
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“Tht^ Virefidlh of SLib,ie<.:i?- treeled in Thf-' Scmnd pre- 
paired rnf wfiy for raJical ft-minisr claims rhai: Patriarchy is 
1 hi" iiTiivor'ial constant in all political and econonnr s-ysicms, 
that sexism tiatcs from the. ht^ginning c:f history, that society 
is a repertoire of manoeuvres in which male subjeds e.stablish 
power over female tdijjccts. '* ■ Nyre, Fi'rfiini.'i! Theory and the 
I'hilosophy oj Man- .1988* p. 90. 

RadiCii! interpretation 

A jjroccss of interpreting a language unknown to the in- 
Lerpretcr without relying uptm existing linguistic kriowlcHgc. 
It tries to answer the question how wc can understand a par¬ 
ticular utterance that is not antecedently given and cannot be 
helped hy a translatioTi manuaL The theory is developed by 
lb f!)avidson* patterned on Quine’s radical translation. While 
radical n-fijislfition intends to fiST&blish a linking of synonyms, 
radical interpretation rtiquircs that we establisli tfu^ rriirh 
conditions oi the sentences of a foreign language, While 
Quine’s radical transUtion avoids t.he use of psycliological 
teims like belief and desire* radical interpreration requires 
I be interpreter to specify the beliefs and desires of the speak¬ 
ers, 1 his interpretation relies heavily on the principle of 
chanty r that is the assumption that most of the uitcrances in 
the language express true belieis. 

'"The term ‘radical interpretation’ is meant to suggesi 
strong kinship with Quine’s ’radical translation’, Kinship is 
not identity, rind ‘interpretation’ in plac<: of ’translation’ 
marks cme of the differences: a greater emphasis on tlie ex- 
jdicitly seniantieal in the former. — Davidson. Inpiuries tnio 
'Truth und Interpretation , 1984-, p. 1.2d. 

Radical philosophy 

A British philosophical movement that arosi" in the 
19705 with the journal Radical Philosophy (J 972 -) as its 
main forum. Tts atm has been to contest the philosophical 
predominance of analytical philosophy in British universities 
and irueliectual life. In its early phases, ii rejected Qxford 
philosophy, although many members of the radical philoso¬ 
phy group were educated in Oxford, It complained that ana¬ 
lytical [ihilosophy was narrow and eomplaecnl and that it ig- 
no led many crucial issues that require a philosophical re¬ 
sponse. including specific quesiifins of culture ^ tradition, 
history and politics, It heid that the dominant British philos¬ 
ophy was a specialised subject lln.il had little to offer anyone 
outside a small circle of professional philosophers. Radical 
philosophy has attempted to change this situation by chal 
ietigrng and subverting linguistic philosophy. 'I'he journal did 
not lay down a phihysophieal line, although it paid a great 
deal of aiicntion to traditions ignored by analytical philoso¬ 
phy, especially to European philosophical movements such as 
phenomenoiogy and exisrenrialfsni, conTcmporary Hegelian 
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;;in'l Mrii'x:if;L philf>sophy. nirtiirjitism, post r jt'Miralisni 
as'id dccorj^ri '.'ctionism. Fit'ceiilly * il has la^cn inorf.- af;s^ifria<.ed 
wiih h'-minisni and -tnnHernjsn’i. Ti har; hetni hasrllc to the 
■,'OiistrainTs of institutions and has nntiolsod rhe 

acadcntic and ponial environrnt'nts in which orthodox philoso¬ 
phy IS maituainta]. RadiraJ philosophy should not he ronfased 
with philosophical radicals< 

'“What radical philosophy objects io is not rhe invcsiiga 
lioTi of hinjyuage and concepts but rather the assumpiloii that 
for philosophers such study means professional isolation from 
the world of material reality and acceptance of the ordinary 
iangua^c criterion of meaningful ness. —Kdglcy and Osljorne 
eds), R^iiccal P/u'lfmophy Ri’adf'r ■> p. x. 

Radical ti ansiation 

The translation of an alien language which has no links 
to familiar oticSf where the translator cannot appeal to any 
dictionary, compare other translations, or consult any stud 
ics of th.ti lang uage. The only place he can begin is with the 
sentences which seem to be diret^ted immediately on to stimu¬ 
lus conditions, A rabbit runs by and the speaker says *’gava¬ 
gal'h The trariKlator guesses from observation that this might 
refer to the rabbit, and then he subjecT.s his guess to tests re¬ 
lating to further cases. He tries to ascermdn whether lire na¬ 
tive speaker assents, dissents or does neither. "What he gets 
from this process is at best a working hypothesis . and he can 
never he sure that his translation is the only correct tme. 
Radical translation is a device designed by Quine for his dis¬ 
cussion o: the indeterminacy of translation and is a model For 
ah attempts to understand the language of anothc^. 

^‘What is relevant to our purposes is radical iranslatjord, 
t. e. translation of the language ol a hitherto untouched peo ¬ 
ple. ” —Quine, Word and Ob^fret ^ iDbO, p, 28. 

Ramsey sentence 

Also called a Ramsey sentence of a theory, The Cam¬ 
bridge philosopher Frank Ramsey clitimed that the v/bole em¬ 
pirical content of a theory can be cast in the form of one sen 
tence by amjoining sentences expressing the content of theo¬ 
ry and by replacing all theoretical terms in the sentence bv 
existentially iiotind variables. By replacing theoretical terms 
with bound variables, thetiries cease to be committed to spe¬ 
cific kind-i of entities and are rendered neutral ccmcerning 
what entities will turn out to satisfy them, 'bhis approach to 
theories can support an instrumeniaiist view about what a 
scientific theory should be. It suggests that only observation¬ 
al terms arc cognitive, while theoretical terms, as formal and 
non-descriptive sytiibols, should be eliminated. This account 
ol theory is close to fTaig’s theorem and drew much ahentioii 
in ihe lSi,i.>s and IQfiOs when the disthietion between theoreti¬ 
cal terms and observation terms and their relationship becfime 
a major topic in the philosophy of science. 


Rfimsey sentence 
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‘‘In ^t:^eral, ihe Ram.sey ‘itrtitence of a iheciry is formed 
as fi.>lUAVS; Form the eoTijuiietion of a ^td of statements tniffi- 
oicnt lo express t.he rnntent of i ho theory, and then-replace 
each theoretical term hy an existtmtially quantified variable of 
appropriate type, making the scope of each quaiiTifier the en¬ 
tire oonjimction. ” --Maxwel!, in Mifinesol.a Sf-iidirs hi 
Ph7lo.^ophy <>j Scif^nce: <, voi. iv , 1970- p* 187> 

Kiinge 

1 In' set of a fortnnla. such that the members of the set. 
are the- vahirs of the lor-niuhn 'rho range of a quantifier is the 
otdlecti on ol things from which values of rhe quantiiieif Vd'iH- 
ablc can be lirawn. In this cast^, range is synonyntotis with 
domain. The flomam of a relation is a eollection of thirsgs 
which sEauf] in the relation ro something else, The .yet of 
ihc.se re la ted things constitutes t.he range or counrerdomain 
of tin s relation. The domain and the range together consti 
Tute the field of the relation, range of a functii-jn is the .set 
of things that define the tunction* that is that serve as possi- 
bft; argunicnis fcir ihis imiciion. A range or universe of dis- 
ronrse is the eolleciion of things talked about during the dis¬ 
co ur.se. 

“We take the range of the formula E, to be the class of 
those value-assignments at w}n(di Ei comes to be true. The 
class oi all possible value-assignments for Ej Ci. e, for the val¬ 
ue-bearing signs that occurs in Ei) we call the total range of 
E,; the empty class of such value-assignments wc call the 
null range. ” Carnap, InUoduciion to SymhoUx 1x7go: and its 
, 1998, p. ■?. 


Rati<i 


.Latin, corresponding to ihe Greek Logos, and sharing 
the conqdreared and wide usage of the latter ! iiatio can be 
used ior the objective meaning of a thing (in a sense close to 
form), 10 ihc pow'er to discern such meanings (iri a sense 
close T.n Tuind) , to the capacity to draw what is true from the 
premises when we pursue truth, and to the capacity to ileier- 
mine whal to do wdlen we plan HCtirm. In English, ratio can 
he: translated hy tt^rms such as reason, argument or descrip- 
non. Generally, raUo is contrasted with emotion and ap¬ 
petite, which it is normally supposed to control in us. In the 
philosopliy of Spinoza, ratio is ihe second way of knowing, 
in contrM.sT to Imagmation (sense-perception) and scTcntjfic 
intuition. Radv is exemplified in the thinking of scientisns, 
who begin with common and evident iruihs and proceed lo 
draw general conclusions from them. The model of this type 


oi thinking is Euclidean geometry. 

“ ] he Ratio expressed in a word is something the intel- 
lec' I j,s,y>//eeOo; j conceives from things and expressed in 
speech. -Aqi.iinas, Summa "Phetdogiae, la, u, 2. 
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Rational explyfiatton 


Ratio decidendi 

[.Ltitiii: the reason I'cr det'irJing, a print^iple of judicial 
decisionJ A ruling on a point oi biw which a judge provides 
becciusc he conceives it lo be necessary to the justification of 
his particuhiT deinsion. Such a ruling is the ?-atto of the case* 
It can he the rule of law laid down in a precedent or the rule 
of law' w'bich orhers regard as having binding authority. It 
ran also a material evidential fact. In contrast, an obiter dic¬ 
tum is any statemenT about the law made by the court which 
was not necessary to the decision. How to identify a ratio de¬ 
cidendi in a case is a fundamental issue. There is much de¬ 
bate about what the ratio is and about how to find it. Differ¬ 
ent judges in different courts are likely to hold different views 
so that a ratio decidendi in an original court will he consid¬ 
ered as an obiter dictum in an appeal court or vice versa. 

‘■"I he ratio decidendi of a case is any rule of law cx[>ress - 
ly or implicitly treated by the judge as a necessary step in 
reaching his conclusion , having regard to the line of reason¬ 
ing adopted by him, or as a necessary part of his direction to 
the jury* ' C.ross^ Precedent in KfigUtih 1977, p. 76. 
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Riltinna] cosmology, see cosmology 
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Rations] egoism, see egoism, ethical 
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Rational expianation 

Also called raiional rcconiitruction. Developed by 
CoElingW'Ood and William Dray as an aliernarive mode of his¬ 
torical explanaiion to the covering law model. It claim.s that 
liistorical explanation docs not consist in bringing an event 
under a covering general causal law, but rather explains by¬ 
es ta hi ishtng a relation between an action and the rationality 
of its agent. W'e should explain an action by reference to the 
reasons presented as cnniained in it. A hisioriati should re 
think arif] re [‘oiisiruci the rationality ol the agent when the 
agent decided to do act. .■'\mong oihers, these factors include 
the agent’s knowledge of the actual situation, the agent’s 
purpose arifj i he. agent’s dclil^eration concerning the means 
appropjriti 11 to inis end. If we disctjvitr an agent’s reason for 
perlorming an atrtion , we acfiievc an under standing of that 
action. Certainly, i.f an agent is rational, the eonsiderutioiis 
issuing in fiction must have conformed to some genernJ stan¬ 
dards of rationality, but It docs not follow that the action is 
caused or determined by those standfirds. Some critics argue 
rh at irrational and non rational Indiaviour, in which actors 
misunderstand their actions, are more import an: than ratio¬ 
nal action in understanding history. 

“When the historian can sec that the agent’s beliefs, 
purposes, principles, etc, , give him a reason for doing what 
he did, chcri he can claim to understand the action. The kind 
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of undt^rsiiinding thus achiov^^d , it might, be .argued r ia differ¬ 
ent in concep! from that sought on the scientific model. . . 'I’he 
former which we might perhaps call ‘rational ^ explana¬ 
tion—tries to make clear its point or rationale. ” —William 
Dray» Philosophy of History., 1964? p. 12. 

Rational number 

A real number is anv nurnber which can be expressed as 
an infinite decimal. It can either rational or irrational. A ra¬ 
tional number is any number which can be expressed as a ra¬ 
tio x../y, where x is a positive or negative integer or 0 and y is 
a positive integer? although the same rational number can of¬ 
ten be represented hy more than one ratio of integers. An ir 
rational number is any real number which is nor rational, 
such as Tt or the square root of 2. 

The irrational numbers, such as the square root of 2, 
were supposed to find tlieir place among rational fractions, as 
being greater than some of them and less than the others, so 
that rarional and irrational numbers could be taken together 
as one class, called Veal number', -Russell. Introduction 
to Mutkeffialical Fhitosffphy, .1919, p, 63, 

Rational psychology 

In Christian Wolff’s division of rnetaphysics, one branch 
of special metaphysics (along with cosmology and rational 
theology). Its subject matter is the soul or mind, and its ma¬ 
jor task to prove the immorality of the soul. In contrast to 
modern empirical psychology, which is based on obst^rvation 
and experiment, rational psychology is purely speculative. 
Rational psychology is also called pneumarology (from 
Greek; pneumat spirit), a study of the spirit, or soul. 

“Ihe second branch of rhe metaphysical .system was ra¬ 
tional psychology or pncumatology. It dealt with the meta- 
phyEic.al nature of the soul -that is. of the Mind regarded as 
a thing. It expected to find immortality in a sphere dcmiinated 
by the law of composition, time, qualitative change, and 
qualitative increase or decrease. - -Hegel, Lo^ic, sect. 34. 

Rational reconstruction, another expression for rational ex- 

planauon 

Rational self-interesl. see self-iniereftr 


Rational theology, another expression for natural theology 


Rationalism 

In an episleniological sense, rarionalLsm i.s a philosnphi- 
cal tradition developed during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
eenluries in Curope, represented mainly by Descartes, 
Spinoza and Leibniz. Kpistemological rationalLsm claimed 
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that knowledge; is due to rhe exercise of the faculty of reason 
or intellect and that sensory experience cannot establish cer¬ 
tainty* The way of reason is tire road to true knowledge. Ra¬ 
tionalism rook mathemarics as the niodel of knowledge and 
admired the axiomatic method. It. proposed that the method 
of philosophy should be the same as the method of mathe¬ 
matics. It held that all knowledge is connected and can he de¬ 
duced from certain self-evident first principles. It also accept¬ 
ed the existence of a priori knowledge or truths of reason. 
Rationalism tried to construct a rational science of nature and 
attempted to solve certEiin metaphysical problems such as the 
general structure of the world, the relation of mind to body 
and immortality. As a tradition, it stood in contrast to the 
empiricism represented by the British philosophers Francis 
Bacon, Hohbes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, which claimed 
that all knowledge is derived ultimately frt.im experience. 
Kani synthesised rational and empirical traditions by giving 
both reason and experience crucial roles in the acquisition and 
justification of knowledge. Nevertheless, the tension be¬ 
tween thesti two epistemological approaches can still be per¬ 
ceived in the contemporary philosophy of language and other 
areas. In the post-Kantian period, the eontinenta] rationalist 
tradition, while holding that reason is the supreme cognitive 
faculty, has held that its exercise should go beyond the scope 
of natural science. It has extended- the exercise of reason to 
politics, history, art, religion, and in general to the CmL- 
tesT^fissen:^fha,fien (human sciences) and ha,s tried to establish 
universal knowledge in these areas. 

In its general .senae, raiiorialism refers to ali theories 
and practices which appeal to human rationality and rational 
principle, and is in contrast to posithuis which emphasise re¬ 
ligious faith, moral sentiment, emotion and other irrational 
elements. In this sense, empiricism is also rationalism, and 
rationalism is in contrast fo irra.tionalism. 

I raditiona) rationalism, observing t.hat any principles 
whiuh should serve as ultimate criteria or determine categori¬ 
cal interpretatioiL mnsT he prior to and independent of the ex¬ 
perience to which it applies, has supposed that such, princi¬ 
ples must be innate and so discoverable by some sort of direct 
inspection.’ -t. . L Lewis, Mind and tkfi World-Ordi’r, 
1929, p, 25. 

UatinnalUy 

The (-xerdse of liuraan reason, the ability exhibited in 
deductran. induction, ctilculation and other less fcimat intel¬ 
lectual processes. .\cr;firding to Plato’s tripaniie analysis of 
the human soul, rationality contrasts with emotion tpa.saion) 
and the appetites, fie held that persons must subject their 
emotion and appetites to the rule of reason in order to find 
iriiih and to have a happy and harmonious life. 'Vriatotle put 
forward a function-based argument, claiming that rea,son is 
the peculiar runction which disiinguishes human beings from 
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Other kinds of aniniab, Human virtue rests in the perfor¬ 
mance of thi?; function. He even suggested on this basis that 
pure rational activity t that is contemplation* is the happiest 
life. Aristotle made practical reason and moral virtue interde¬ 
pendent * but also acknowledged the possibility of the weak¬ 
ness of tha will, that is knowing w’hat is right but doing the 
contrary. To be rational in sense is opposed to being 

emotional or acting according to appetite and intuition, which 
he described as irraiionab Both rationalism and empiricism 
support the values of rationality. Their difference lies only 
the fact that ratk.inalisni emphasises the role of the faculty of 
reason, while empiricism places emphasis on observation and 
experiment, 

Hume claimed that only deductive and mathentaLii:^! rea¬ 
soning IS rationally sound and that induction is not rationally 
justified. This has given rise to the long-standing dispute 
about ihe nature of inductive reasoning and the problem of 
induction. Hume also denied that reason plays a fundamental 
role in moral life and hence denied the existence of practical 
reason except as reasoning about means to obtain ends given 
by the passions. This position is also controversial * and 
some philosophers consider ends and passions to be within 
the scope of rationality, 

Tn another sense* to call something rational or reason¬ 
able means that it conforms to general rules, laws and ac¬ 
knowledged aims and also adhere.s to certain qualiiies of 
thinking such as consistency* coherence and completeness. 
Being rational in this sense means, for example, being appro¬ 
priate, making seri.se or being understandable. This sense is 
concerned -with the correct exercise of human reason, as op¬ 
posed to its invalid exercise. Creative thought and activity 
that does not fall within the scope of formal systems can also 
be ?isscssed ioT THtionality. 

■‘R;irionfi]ity is fi in.ntcr of seeking to do the very best 
we c^,n fretdistfcally) manege to do in the cireumsianoes. — 
Rescher, IfikK. ]). 87. 

Rationes ^eminales 

I-aTilt' from the (.Trcek, Lo^ni spermatikm ^ germinal 
principles or original factor£_ A notion employed by the Sto¬ 
ics. Xeo-plaioiiists and Augustine. It is usually translated as 
semin.a] reason or seminal virtue. By this term .Augustine 
meaiir the seeds, potential powers or pauses of the suhse- 
fpicnt developments in the physical order after God's cre¬ 
ation. Change is simply the realisation of what .already exists 
virnially. 'ihese seed., were themselves created by God when 
he created the world. The view was intended to reconcile the 
leii.sion between the belief that God created all things and rhe 
evident fact that new things are constantly developing, for 
acerudlng to this view, the development of every new thing Is 
■simply the unfolding of what has been in the world from the 
hegiiniirg. Il is a metaiihor. derived from the growth of a 
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definition 


pUnT wl^ch is the refilisatioii of the seed’s Utcnoics. The 
term is also believed to be ittfluemted by Plato's theory of rec¬ 
ollection according io which knowledge involves reniembering 
what One already knew. This term was laier developed by 
The Franciscans to oppose the Aristotelian naturalistic theo- 
ry, 

"Angustine aptly termed mtifmfis all those ac¬ 

tive and passive powers that are the originative sources of the 
coming into being of natural things and of their changing. " - 
Aiiuinas, Sn/nmtj Tkt^ologiae, la, .115* 2, 

Kavens paradox* another expression for HempePs paradox 


Ready-lo-hand 

Heidegger’s term for entities witbin-lhe-world which we 
make use of as erjuipment or as instrumenTs* 'hhe Being pos* 
scssed by this kind of entity is called readiness-to-hand, 
winch Heidegger contrasts to presence-at-hand, that is the 
Being of the determiriate and isolabie entities investigated by 
science. The same entity can be ready'-to-band or present-at-ha- 
nd, depending upon our attitude Or relationship to it. The at¬ 
titude which determines an entity as ready-at-hand is concern 
(German: Hf^sorgeTt)^ Concern leads us lo emphasise practi¬ 
cal meaning and the use of an enrity instead of focusing on 
the eriiiry itself, Prcsencc-ar-hand is the object of a theoreti 
cal atiitude, lor which an entity is encountered in its own 
right. independent of its relations with other entities and 
with their purposes. Taking an entity as ready-to-hand is a 
prc-theoretical attitude; taking an entity as present-av-hand 
is a theoretical attitude. In contrast to both* the ontological 
attitude rejects taking Daiti7i as anot.het object in the world, 
"When wc make use of the clock-equipment * which is 
proximally and inconspicuously ready-to-hand * the environ- 
ing Nature is ready-to-hand along with it. ”—Heidegger, Be- 
ftig and Tlrni'.^ < ir, Macquarrie and Robinson), 19 52, p. 
KJl, 


Real definition 

A definition which reveals the meaning of a concept or 
the essence of the thing being defined, a definition based on 
ihe real property of the definiedum. A real definition involves 
.^ome sort of a discovery. It i.s contrasted to nominal defini- 
lion, which determines what a word means on the basia of 
arbitrary corivturtion and which ia pripular when a new lerm 
or word is introdvumd. In this context, the word 'Teal’’ 
(Batin, means ‘ho apply to a thing”, while "nominal” 

(Latiu, means "to apply lo a word”. Real defini¬ 

tion IS al.so called esseniialist definition. All definitions 
ge.Tius differi>ntui7n arc real definitions. 

■All definitions are either nominal^!: < 3 r reale definitions. 
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Noniifhilef: definitions are ones that contfiin everything that is 
equal to the whole concept that we make for ourselves of the 
thing. Raaii' definitions* however, are ones that contain ev¬ 
erything thai belongs to the thing in itself. ” — Kant, 

(hi Lo^ic (ed, hy Young), p. 215. 


S; fi. ” — X s (3, ^ 21.5 


Kenl distinction 

for Descartes, a distinction between two things where 
each iViiug can exist wilhoul the other and we can conceive of 
one without being logically compelled to conceive of the oth¬ 
er. Descartes clairtiefl that such a distinction occurs between 
mind and body, for the doubt reveals that 1 have, on the one 
hand, a clear and distinct idea of myself as a thing that thinks 
and is no: extended* and on the other hand, a {dear and dis 
tinci idea of my body as a thing which is extended and does 
not think. Hence my mind is truly distinct for niy body* and 
each can exist without the other* Such a real distinction is, 
besides the existence of trod, the major (daim that Medi/.a- 
tivns purports to prove. Real distinctions contrast with modal 
distinctions between a substance and its modes, for example 
between a body and ils size. The size cannot exist apart from 
the relevant body. 

''Two substances are said to he. really distinct when each 
of them ran exist apart fro:n the orbor. ” -nc.scar tes, The 
Philo.Ufphii-al WrUinp^s Crr. Nottingham ei al. ), 11, p. 54. 


Real essence 

hockc distinguished between real essence and nominal 
essence. The real essence is the real but unknown constitu¬ 
tion of each thing* upon which depends all the properties of 
the particulars that make up the worhi. The real essence per¬ 
ishes when the tdiject ceases to exist or undergoes radical 
change. The nominal essence, on the other hand, is the set 
of qualities that we construct out of observed existing quali¬ 
ties, or collect under one idea or name, and is* in effect, a 
nominal definition provided by a description of the common 
properties of a thing. Nominal essence depends on roai esse¬ 
nce, Real essence individuates particulars, while nominal 
essence groups those particulars into a class for our use. For 
example, the nominal essence of Gold is a complex idea that 
the word gold’" stands for, including features such as being 
a body, yellow in colour, of a certain weight and malleable. 
The real essence is the consutution of the insensible parts of 
that body upon which those qualities and all other qualities of 
Gold depend. Locke believed that this distindion avoids 
Aristotle s mistake of confusing the meaning of an expression 
with the naiurc of the object which the expression charac 
tenses. This distinction is influential m modern philosophy, 
for Jt leads to phenomenalism which drops the unknown 
essence, and also leads to the characteristic emphasis on the 
study ol meaning in contemporary philosophy. 
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Realism 


‘*'l'his, though it be all rhe essenco of natural subatancos 
that we know, or by which we distinguish them into sorts, 
yet T Call it by ci peculiar name, ihc nominal essence, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that real constitution of substances, upon 
which depends this nominal essence, and all the properties of 
that sort! which, therefore, as has been said, may be called 
the real essence, Locke, An Essay Con^Sf'.rning J-fuman Un- 
dtirstanding , III, vi, 2- 

Real / logical opposition, see logical / real opposition 


Real number, see rational number 


Real variable, another term for free variable 


Realism 

Realism is a family resemblance notion, referring to the 
objective existence of various ohjecls and properties, such as 
the exicinal world, mathematical objects, universals, theo¬ 
retical entities, catisal relations, moral and aesthetic propt:r- 
ties and other minds. I’he central idea of realism is that 
things of a certain problematic sort exist independent of our 
minds and whether or not we know or believe them U'l exist. 
In general terms, realism is opposed by anti-realism, another 
family resemblance notion which is expressed, for example, 
as nominalism, subjective idealism or semantic anti-realism. 
Hence, in different areas the opposition between realism and 
anti-realism is presented in different forms. It must be noted 
that the distinction between realism and anti-realism does not 
correspond to the distinction between materialism and ideal¬ 
ism, for Platonic objective idealism and Hegelian absolLite 
idealism are also forms of realism. 

One of the most popular forms of realism concerns the 
ontological status of universals and claims that uriiversals 
have real existence and are objects of knowledge. There are 
TWO major versions of this form of realism. First, Platonic 
realism argues that universals exist in a realm of their own 
and arc more real than sensible objects which are never fully 
instantiated in everyday experience. Secondly, Aristotelian 
realism argues that a universal has no separate existence of 
its own, blit IS a structure embedded in things fa univers^jl in. 
re). Realism regarding universals contrasts both with nomi- 
nalisni, which claims that a universal is only a common 
name, and with conceptualism, which claims that a universal 
is roncepi produced by the mind. 

See entries for different kinds of realism, such as naive 
realism, dlrc-ci realism, criiical realism, moral realism, legal 
realism, mathematical realism and quasi-realism. 

Realism is mo.sr compelling when we are forced to rec- 
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ogniic *ht exi?-l:ern:e of something which we ctmnot. do.soribc 
or know' fully* bec^suHe it lies beyond the reach ot language* 
proof* evidence, or empirical understanding,'* -T, Nagel* 
I hi'y} f^zL- J 7-0 tn Noz£.'herf^ ^ 198(3, p. 108, 

Rettlity 

A Irequently used hu* ambiguous term. Sometimes it 
means wdiat there is in tomirast to appearance. One aspect of 
the realism and ami-realism debate concerns how much we 
can eoimi as reality. Reality is a synonym for the world or 
the sum total of all that there is. Wittgenstein*s olaim that 
the world is a world of facts, not of things. Some philoso¬ 
phers distinguish hetwmen objective reality, to which our lan¬ 
guage and perception refer* and formal reality, which is ihc 
ntode of our language or thought, Sornctinres reality is used 
for objective existence w^hich is independent of our conscious¬ 
ness and will. The rtnestlon of reality arises eUo in a wdde va¬ 
riety oi realist doctrines. 

“It will be enough, for our purposes* to define "reality* 
as a guality appertaining to phenomena that we recognise as 
havttig a being independem of our own volition (we cannot, 
‘wish them away^), ” —Berger and Luckmann, 77m Social 
(.loTj^inu-tion of Reality, 1969, p. 13, 


Reason 

An ability to move from the truth of some beliefs to the 
truth of others. Some philosophers consider this capacity to 
be more or less sufficient to determine a .single correct and 
systematic account of reality* while others argue that such an 
account, if possible at all, must be based primarily upon cx- 
pericfice. Kant* follf>wing .Aristotle, saw reason divided into 
two parts; theoretical and practical, the latter issuing in ac¬ 
tions rather than beliefs, bur held thar at a deep level the two 
capacities were the same. Hegel saw reason and much else al 
tering at different stages of historical development, riumo re- 
stneted practical reason to finding means to obtain the ends 
set out by the passions* hut others have rejected the means- 
ends account. Reason enters tfie account of institutions 
through models of the interaction of the choices of individuals 
and through direct a.sscssment of practices and societies. 

Reason Is the faculty of the derivattott of the particular 
from the universal or cognition a priori. ”—Kant, Lectures on 
Logic ted. by Young), 1993. p. 443, 

Reason and understanding 

[German: Veruun/t, reason; versiand. understanding, 
a.'isociaied wn'.h to stand_| I he riistinction betw'een ri^ason and 
muli-rstamlmg v/as first discussed in Kant’s philosophy, Kant 
claimed that understanding applies its own categories to ex¬ 
perience and generates Scientific ktiowdedgc* while reason 
goes beyond the limits of experience. Reason tries to ajjprc- 
hend the uneonditiona!, hut ends with antinomies, in which 
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refiio:i fails into cotiflici with itself* Hegel offered a different 
account of the distinction. He considered iindersianding to be 
a fixed or mechanical way of thinking, which produces clear 
analysis and iy in general the first, stage of logic and science. 
Bnr it isolates things front one another and is partial, finite 
and without fluidity* Reason stands in contrast to the abso¬ 
lute fixation of the understanding. It is associated with infer¬ 
ence and argument and tries to discover connections among 
truths. Reason has two forms. Negative reason uncovers and 
eollapses rhe contradictions implicit in the abstractions of un¬ 
derstanding, Positive reason draws positive conclusions from 
the work of negative reason. The final purpose of reason is 
to resolve all conflicts and to grasp totality. For Hegel, rea¬ 
son and understanding are immanent in the absolute idea and 
govern its processes and hierarchies. Human reason and un¬ 
derstanding can be genuine only by conforming to this inher¬ 
ent and objective reason and understanding. 

*'The abstract thinking of understanding is so far from 
being either ultimate or stable, that it shows a perpetual ten¬ 
dency to work its own dissolution and swing round into its 
opposite. Reasonableness, on the contrary, just consists m 
embracing within itself these opposites as unsubstantial ele¬ 
ments, — Hegel, Lo^ic f sect. 82* 

Reusun cause 

When a person performs an act, it is appropriate to seek 
an cxpianaiiori or justification for it in terms of some reason, 
Tn rhe philosophy of action, this raises questions of continu¬ 
ing dispute wdietbcr a reason is a cause and whether an expla¬ 
nation by reason is a causal explanation. Some, philosophers 
do not believ'e rfiat a reason is a enuse, on the grounds that a 
reason bears an internal relation to the action it explains and 
that the logical relation between reason and action differs 
from the external contingent relation between events or other 
items which are causally related. Others, represented by 
bJavidson, reject the argument from internal relation: the de¬ 
scriptions ‘'the cause of x’^ and “x’^ are also internally related 
w'ithout destroying the possibility of external contingonl rela¬ 
tions under different descriptions* Davidson also claims that 
many reasons are artually dispositional states such as want¬ 
ing, believing and intending. Such stares are causally con¬ 
nected wnih the actions they explain* Accordingly, they re- 
jeci a clear-ciiT distinction between reasons ami causes. 

■'Two ideas are built into the concept of acting on a rea¬ 
son fand hence, the concept of behaviour generally); the 
idea of cause and the idea of rationality. A reason Is a ratio¬ 
nal cause. ” Davidson, /t.cvLiy.f tin Actions and E-cctits<, 1980, 
p. 223. 

Hcasoniiig 

The cognitive jirocess, close to inferring, of arguing and 
giving reasofis for or against a judgement or an act. Tt con- 
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trfiHTs V.:. a dii'cct ^ippe^il ro expcrienf:c or fiuthority* f^iscur- 
sive r^L'izoning proceed trorn pretixtjses t.o sl ccinclusiciu* Ti. is 
(:-iTh(?r dediiccivc (^reasoning from the universal lo the parucu- 
ifvr) i.u' inductive (.reasoniiig Irom the partieuhar t.o the univer¬ 
sal). Analogical l■eas^ming argues by comparing simihii ii ies 
and dissimilarities of different things. If the conclusion of a 
piece of reasoning is about how things arcr, it is fbeoretical 
reasoning. If the conohision (s about what we ought to do, it 
IS pracTical reasoning. Logic is the study of the rules of rea-- 
soning. If a piece of reasoning follows logical rules, it is 
good, (hherwisof it is bad or invalid in that the conclusion is 
not supported by t.he premises, (ionjiiftrcnt reasoning is tfu' 
essential tea tore of philosophising. 

Reason;fig is a process in which the reasoner is con- 
■Muous Liat a judgement, the conclusion, is determined by an¬ 
other judgement or judgements, the premises, according to a 
grnerai habit of thought, which he may nor he aide precisely 
to formu.ate, but which he approaches as conclusive to true 
knowledge." —Peirce, (.Vd/ciavt/ Works r 2 = 773. 


Rteognition stutemenl 

Dumiiieit’s term for a statirnrent of the form ’Ahis is a” 
which identifies some concrete or osiensjblc ohjem as the 
hearer of a proper name. Issuing such a statement depends 
on the recognition of the relevant criterion of identity. 

In general, the sense of any proper name Li ^ of an Os¬ 
tensible object Can object that can he pointed to) will consist 
in the criterion for the truth of W'hat we may call Vecognition 
statements' of the form hhat is aL” — Duminett , Frege i 
^'hilosophy of Language^ p, 232. 


RecoJJcetion 


_Greek! anarnnesis~\ Plato separated the Forms from the 
particulars. Mow cat; we acquire knowledge of the Forms if 
they arc ouisidc the particulars? The theory of recollection is 
one of PUteds answers to this question. The souf is eternal, 
and has seen the realm of Forms in heaven. But when the 
st.itil comes into a boily, this knowledge is f'lrgotten and 
needs to be recollected. Recollection is the process of learn¬ 
ing. and because the particulars are imperfect copies of the 
I'ornis, they can only act as reminders. Since this doetrinti 
depends on hypotheses about the immortality and transmigra- 
iion of the soul which cannot be proven, Plato adopted it on¬ 


ly in a few earlier middle dialogues i.Meno. Fhaedo. Phai>- 
drus) and later quietly dispensed with it. ffowever, he con¬ 
tinued to hold that universal knowledge cannot come directly 
from experience and that there must be some inner functions 
Thai make knowledge possible. This belief was inheriied and 
devdopen try me rationahsis such as T'lescartes and Leibniz as 
well as by Kant and Cbonisky. 

* Seeking and learning are in fact nothing but recoilee- 
fill]. ■ Pfsifo Memii 81 d. 
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Recursive detiiiition 


Rectificutory justice 

A [iso calk'd correeuve juaricc or remedied justification. A 
kind of justice which Aristotie conttHsted to distributive, jus¬ 
tice. Injustice can arise in transactions between [.lersoiis if one 
party gains ar the expense of another. Such transactions in¬ 
clude both those which arc voluntary j such as buying, selling 
or lending, and those which are invoUmta.ry, such as steal¬ 
ing, hearing false witness or assaulting, Tn rectificaiory jus¬ 
tice. a judge redresses or rectifies this injustice by awarding 
compensation to the injured party. The compensation is not a 
punishment, although in modern rimes injuries caused by in¬ 
voluntary transactions might be subject to criminal prosecu¬ 
tion. At'cording to Aristotle, a judge must establish an arith 
metic proportion to achieve justice through rectification. The 
two parties. A and Bf are originally equal, Tf .A unjustly 
takes ^1 part from IT they become A -I—C- and B C' respec¬ 
tively, The judge restores the balance by raking C from A 
and giving it hack tcj B. 

Rectificatory jusnee Is what is intermediate between 
loss and profit. Aristotle Ethtes, 1 132ai9. 
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Recursive dtfinitian 

[from Latin - , run back j Recursion is n proce¬ 

dure applied to a first instance and then applied to the result 
of the first application and so' on for each successive applica¬ 
tion. Recursive definition, or definition hy induction, defines 
■he result of an operation for 0 and then defines the result of 
the operation for any number u - 1 m terms of the result of 
the operation for n. For classes, a recursive definition first, 
defines one subclass of a term and then defines other sub¬ 
classes in accordance with their relations to the first sub¬ 
class, A typical example defines “Smith’s ancestors” as fol¬ 
lows Cl> Smith’s parents are Smith’s ancestors and (2) any 
parents of Smith’s parents are Smith’s ancestors. In a recur¬ 
sive definitiOEi, the dejinicdum appears in a sense in the 
dfjtnu^ns. hut this does not cniai! a circularity. Recursive 
function tneory. also called eomputahility theory, is a branch 
of mathematicril logic that studifrs functions in terms of recur¬ 
sive procedures. Recursive functions depend on recursive def- 
imtions. A recursively enumerable set has a recursive func¬ 
tion which enumerates its members. This is equivalent t.o de¬ 
cidability <ir completeness, Hence if a set oi theorems, like 

those ot predicate calculus , is not recursively enumerable it is 
not decidable, 

“The recur.s,ve iktinition ramprise.s two sencinilinl for¬ 
mulas; -.he lir.st Jormulii specifies the value at serf, uf the 
functor being defined (or the truth value at zero of the pretli-. 
cate being dofiiieti). and the second formula .specifics ilic val¬ 
ue at ,-l in tcrm,s of (he value at x. " -Carnap. Inlroduc- 
tton tv SymhoUc /.ngh: and its AppLicatinns. 1958 . p. Ifi.f. 
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Red herring Riilacy 


Ked herring fallacy 

A :AlLaoy in which one ij^nores the origimil topic of an ar- 
fcTTimcnt ;intj sii.brly changes the subject, but still clairns that 
ihc conclusion concerning the original subject is reached al- 
thongl; the argument actually has little to do to the conclu¬ 
sion. Titc fallacy geis its ttame by analogy to the procedure 
of t raining huriung dogs to follow a scent. In this procedure a 
red herring with a particular scent is used to mislead the dog. 
This fallacy is similar to ignoratio elf'nchi. and occurs when a 
reasoner is led off track- 

“The red herring fallacy is committed when the arguer 
diverts ihe attention of the reader or listener by addressing a 
nufnber of extraneous issues and ends by presuming that 
some cofirlusion has beem established. ” — Hurley. Logic ■> p. 
f 17. 

Heductio ttd absurdvm 

[Latin; reduction to absurdity, also called mductio ad 
impossible: reduction to the impo5sibleJ A form of fifgument 
v.'bich draws out conclusions or entailments from some siate- 
raeuT or theory to show that these conclusions are absurd be¬ 
cause, foi example, they clash wdrh unshakeable beliefs, in¬ 
volve an infinite regress or are seif-contradictory. Since the 
conclusions are absurd, the premises from which they arc de¬ 
rived are to be rejected. According to Ryle, this argument is 
the paradigm of philosophical analysis, for philosophy docs 
not test :i theory or statement by observation or experiment, 
bui by showing whether it create paradoxes or give ri.< 5 e to 
other logically intolerable, results, A reduc.tio ad absurd.um. 
can reveal that there is a misunderstanding about the logical 
form of the relevant propositions, and the theory or state¬ 
ment in iptestion niust be rejected or revised. Philosophers 
should work back from these paradoxes to locate their 
sources . and find the true logical form of the statement or 
theory tinderlying the paradox. This argument can also be 
used to prove ilml a theory is true by argumg that its denial 
or negation wdli involve absurd consequences. 

"A pattern of argument which is proper and even propri 
eiary to philosophy is the T-eductio as ubsurdum. This argu- 
ntent moves by extracting coniradjctio ns or logical paradoxes 
from LIS material.'' - Ryle, Collected Papers, vol. 2, p, 
i:-)7. 

Reductio ad imptmibU, see redia tio ad absurdum 


Kcductlunism 

Also called redtictivism. A position based on the as 
sumptinri that apparently different kinds of entities or proper¬ 
ties are identioiLl and claiming that items of some types can be 
explained in terms of more fundamental types of entibes or 
properties wbh which they are identical. Reducuomsm hat. 
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Rcdundaiifv theory oi truth 


diffftreiti foim?^ hi different areas* In the philo&ophy of mind, 
hchavionrism is reductionist through accounting for all mcn- 
i;i\ phenomena in terms of behaviours. The identity theory of 
mind explains mental phenomena in terms of type-type or to¬ 
ken-token identities with states of the central nervous sys¬ 
tem. Reduccionism can have linguistic versions, according to 
which predicates or sentences of different sorts are shown to 
he equivcLlent. Tn metaphysics, phenomenalism reduces sen¬ 
tences about physical objects to basic sentences about actual 
or possible immediate experiences. In philosophy of science, 
the program to establish the unity of science is based on the 
reductionist premise that the theories of one science can be 
systematically explained hy the theories of another more ba¬ 
sic science: or that the laws of complexes can be reduced to 
the laws of the parts of the cnniplexcs. 

“Modern empiricism has been conditioned in large part 
by two dogmas. One is a belief in some fundamental cleavage 
between truths which arc analytic ^ ■ and truths which arc 

\y'7ithetic *... 1 he other dogma is reductioni^yn * the helief that 
each meaningful statement is equivalent to some logical con¬ 
struct upon Terms which refer to inamediate experience, ” 
Quine, Frant a Logical Point of p. 20. 

Reductivism. sec rcduciionism 


Redundancy theory of truth 

.4 theory claiming that the predicate ‘'true'’' is redun¬ 
dant, for to sny that it is rnic that p is etjuivfilent to saying 
that p. The assertion that a sentence is true is precisely the 
same as the assertion of that sentence. For in.srance. "It is 
true that grass is green" amounts to: "Grass is green”. 
Heritc "is true” or "is false” are predicates which matter only 
stylistically and rhetorically, and can be eliminated without 
semantic loss. The concept of truth is useless in giving a the¬ 
ory of meaning. Truth i.s e.sscntially a .shallow concept. The 
problem of truth is nothing but a linguistic muddle. This the¬ 
ory was developed by philosophers such as Kregc. Ramsey, 
Wittgenstein, Prior, Ayer, Mackic and Grover. However, 
although the truth predicate is redundant, there are .still 
many philosophical problems about tht; nature of truth. Ask- 
i[ig what inake.s It i.s true that grass is green” true will lead 


to admitting an cxtra-Ungnistic reality. The truth-predicate 
enable., us to move from talk about language to talk about 
the world. Hence, ihc redundancy theory does not cover all 
meaning.s of truth. Nevertheless, this theory of truth la also 
a .starting-point for Tarski’s semantic theory of truth. 

"The forms ‘p' and ’It is true that p-' yield the .same 
.sense no matter what English sentence is substituted lor 
P . 1 his is apjpjopriat.ely referred tn as *thc redundancy 

theory of truth’." - Hnrwich, Truth. 1990, p. 39. 
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Reference 

Th e relation between a name or other referring expre.s- 
sion and its referent» although sometimes the term is used 
for the referent itself. Philosophical problems arise over how 
expressions can point beyond themselves to their referents or 
be about something. Traditionally > a term is a referring ex* 
jires&ion if it picks out a particular object and thereby enables 
the sentence in which it occurs to be true or false. Frege dis¬ 
tinction between sense and reference initiated the modern ex¬ 
amination of reference. According to Frege + two terms hav¬ 
ing the same reference or extension cair differ in sense or in¬ 
tension. Sense and reference are related for Frege because 
the reference of an expression is determined by its sense, A 
name picks out a referent, which the rest of a sentence de¬ 
scribes to provide a claim to knowledge. Russell rejected 
hrege’s distinction between sense and reference and replaced 
it by a single notion of "‘standing for'* to explain reference. 
He distinguished sharply between logically proper names, 
which pick out objects of immediate experience, and definite 
descriptions. Definite descriptions are quantified expressions 
which can he intelligible even if they fail to pick out any- 
tiiing. 

Strawson argued that Russell’s account of definite de¬ 
scriptions wTongly (inflates reference and assertion, leading 
to the mistaken claim that a sentence like "“The present King 
of hranee is bald” upon analysis asst'rl.s that there is a pre¬ 
sent King of France Eind ;s therefore, false, Strawson's posi¬ 
tive account depends On distinguishing sentences or expres¬ 
sions, their use and their utterance. 

Donnellan criticises both Russel] and Strawson for ig¬ 
noring a crut'inl distinciion between referential and attributive 
uses of definite descriptions. A referential use picks out a 
particular individual even if the description is mistaken, 
whilst an attributive use fits whatever satisfies the descrip¬ 
tion. 

The Fregean tradition regarding names and referents has 
been recently challenged by Kripke in Ah/mAig- and A'cre'.v.vi- 
ty. Krikpe accounts for names as rigid designators, that is 
designators which apply to the same individual in every possi¬ 
ble world in which that individual exists. He argues against 
the use of descriptions as the way to determine a relation be¬ 
tween names and their referents. Our current descriptions 
might be mistaken and other things might satisfy correct de¬ 
scriptions. 1 here are similar problems with natural kind 
terms, such as water or gold. Kripke tics reference to the 
essence of individuals or kinds, even if these essences arc un¬ 
known to US, arid t.o a causal account, which fixes reference 
by providing a chain from an initial use to the present, This 
IS somctime.s called the causal theory of reference, 
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Reff^rential ).beory ot meiinirig 


“The I'efejreiiee tif a propey is t.he ohjecL itself 

which we designate by its means- * . *' - Frege* Translations 
Jrom tho Thilosopkical Writings of (j-ntHoh Fregr, P. Geach 
and M, Black* eds, y, GO. 

Referent, see reference 

JaL 

Referential contradiction* see referential tautology 


Referential tautology 

TMvid Pears’ t.ertci in relation to the problern oi whether 
“existsis a predicate. If the subject term of a singular exis¬ 
tential fliateriient implies existence* then if the verb asserts 
existence, the resulting statement will be a refeiential tatitol- 
Ogy* If the statement denies existence, it is a referential con¬ 
tradiction- For example in the statement ''This room exists”, 
the subjeirL “this room” implies that there is a room and 
adding “exists” reasserts the existence of the room. 'I’liis is a 
Tautology. The Statement “This room does not exist” denies 
the existence of the. roonr which is- implied Vw' the subject. 
This is a referential contradiction. Accordingly* “exists”, al¬ 
though it says something about the subject, is not a genuine 
predicate, because it adds nothing new, especially nothing 
which has not been implied by the subject. 

“So perhaps we could say that the thesis that existence 
IS not a predicate at least means that the verb “to exist” pro¬ 
duces referential tautologies and referentiai contradictions in 
this way.” !>. F. Pears, in Strawson (ed. ) Philosophic 
Logic f 1967, p, 

Referential theory of meaning 

A theory that is based on the assumption that language 
i.s used to talk about things outside language and claims that 
the meaning of a word (except a syncategorcmaiic word) is 
the object it denotes, and the meaning of a sentence is the 
proposition it expresse.s. Every tneaningful expression has 
meaning iiecause there is something which it refers to, desig¬ 
nates, signifies or denotes. It is a symbol that stands for 
somerhing other than itself. The theory is also called rhe de¬ 
notative theory of meaning. A naive version of this 1 lieory 
claims simply that the meaning of an expression is that to 
which the expression refers. Cur a sense-reference distinction 
shows that two expressions can have different meanings but 
rhe same referent:. A more sophisticated version of this theo¬ 
ry, such as that developed by Russell, claims ihat meaning is 
a referring or denoting relation between a term and the object 
It pick.^ out. This theory is the most influenttal one m the 
modern discussion of meaning and reference, but it has been 
challenged because of its metaphysical requirement that there 
IS something or other to which a word refers. Such a meta- 
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ReferentLiilh' oiMLjut^ 


fjhysicoi IS (ilways^ eontrcjvnr^lal > anri furlht'.rmorf not all 
nioaninyifnl expressitms refer to something. 

■* Tire referential theory _ of meaning] identifies the 
meaning of an expression with that tei which it refers or with 
the referential eonneetion. " —Alston, Pkilosophy of Lan¬ 
guage, 1964, p. 11. 

Referentially opaque 

Qmne^s term, in contrast to rcferentially transparent. If 
fi context conforms to the princtple of intersubstiiulivity sah:-e. 
7jeritaie, that is if iw(} co-refernntial terms like ^’Shattghai” 
and ^^he largest city of China” are interchangeable wirhout 
changing the tnith value of the sentences formed hy the 
terms atifl thcir context, then the context is referentially 
transparent or purely referential. For example, given the 
context . —IS beautiful”, ‘‘Shanghai” and “The largest city 

of China” can be substituted for one another without chang¬ 
ing the truth value of the sentences. Hence -is beautiful” 
is a referentially transparent context. 

1 lowever, if vSuhstituting co-referential terms for one an- 
fuher within a context can change the truth-value, the con- 
’ext is referentially opac^ue. Such opacity occurs in the con¬ 
texts of quotation, [iropositional attitudes such as belief and 
modality, For example, “Tony believes that Shanghai is 
beautiful” need not have the same truth value as “Tony be¬ 
lieves that the largest city of China is beautiful” because 
Tony might not know that Shanghai is the largest city in Chi¬ 
na, 

“Whal is important is to appreciate that the contexts 
‘Necessarily. . . ^ and 'Possibly. . . " are, like quotation and 
‘is unaw’are that-■ ■ ’ and 'believe that... referentially 
opatjue. ‘ Quine, From a Logica! Point of V ie‘iv, p. ]44. 

Heferentirtlly transparent, see referentially opaque 


Kcferring expression, sec reference 


Reflect ('Hegel) 

^.German: Narhdenken^ literally aftcr-lhink] An impor¬ 
tant term in IfogclN philosophy for thinking over what is im- 
niediatelly present to one's mind and producing thnughr 
about i:. Hegel’s notion differs from the notion of reflection 
used by empiricrist philosophers <^uch as Locke, for whom re- 
fleciion is limited to what is present to the mind. For Hegel, 
tcflectiou starts from the immediately given, such as a per¬ 
ception or feeling, but proceeds to find behind the given what 
is essirntia] and what is .significant. Hence, to reflect involves 
thinking of rhe thinking. The main principles by which d 
mind can reflect whai is essential include the principles of 
identity, diffenmee, non-contradiction and sufficient reason. 
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Reflective equilibrium 
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However , reflection is partial and provides knowledge of the 
oiipositti but not knowledge of origins. Reflection, for Heg¬ 
el, is f.listingui.shcd from speculation, which is holisiic and 
can uncover the underlying unity of opposites. 

“Those who insist on this separation of religion from 
thinking usufilly have before their minds the sort of thought 
that may he styled after-thought. They mean ‘reflective^ 
thinking, which has to deal with thoughts as thoughts. ” — 
Hegel, Logic sect. 2, 

Roflectinn (Tocke) 

For Locke, one of the two sources along with sensation 
of marerbil for ideas and knowledge. Analogous to the per¬ 
ception ol sensible objects, reflection is the perception of our 
own mental t^perations, the operations perceived and reflect¬ 
ed On by our selves. Hence, Locke also called reflection inner 
sense. In today’s lerntinofogy it is introspection. The differ- 
eru'c between reflection and sen.sation arises mainly because 
reflection is not directly stimulated by objects external to us. 
Ideas prrjvided by reflection include perceiving, thinking, 
doubting. iielieving, reasoning, knowdng, willing, and all 
the various otiier actions of our own minds. Locke’s account 
of rcOecrlon is criticised as over-simplified. 

“Hy ’reflect IotH then, in the following part of this dis 
course, 1 w-ouid be understood to mean that notice which the 
mind lakes of its own operations, and the manner of them, 
by reason whereof there come to be IDEAS of these opera¬ 
tions in the understanciing. -Locke, Aji Essay Co^icerning 
Human I'ndnrstanding t II. I. 4- 

Reflective equilibrium 

A method of rertuicihng judgements and principles in 
moral phitosophy through a two-way aexommodatiiiii be¬ 
tween them. There is always the possihility of a discrepancy 
between general principles and judgements about particular 
Cfi.scs. rational response In these differences requires a pro- 
ce.sa of mutual adju.slment of principles and judgements. We 
revise principles to adjust to judgement., or alter judgcnieriUs 
TO conform to principles until an equilibrium is reached with 
principle., and judgements fitting together or coinciding. The 
eeptilihrium is reflective because it yields insight into the rela¬ 
tions between our judgement., and principles and into their 
ratiorial grounds. The etiuilibrium is temporary and can be 
upset by further reflection or hy new cases, but this difficul¬ 
ty also ari.ses. although les.s transparently, if one tries to de¬ 
termine principles by other procedures. The term gained its 
etirrency trout Ifawls, who traced its origin TO Goodman. 

“Ihi.s statt- of affairs I refer to as reflective equilibrium. 
It l.s an 1 quilibnum becau.se at last our principles and jndge- 
tneuts coit'icjdo i find it is reflective since we know to what 
principles our judgements conform and the premise., of their 
derivation.” - Rawls, A Thf.nry nf Justice, 1971, p. 20. 
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Reflective judgement, Criiigue of Judgement 
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Reflexive 

A r(deition is refl exive if and only if for all objects X , X 
cfln h;ive the relation to itself. CVx) Rxx. For example, be¬ 
cause X must be the same age as himself, . . the same age 
as * . . is a reflexive relation. A relation is irreflexive if and 
only if for all ohjenrs X, it is not the case that X can have the 
relation to itself. For example, X cannot be a father of him¬ 
self, Hence 'A , . is the father of . . * ” is an irreflexive rela¬ 
tion* A relation is nnn-reflexlvc if it is neither reflexive nor 
irreflexive* For example, regarding ‘bA loves We. have 
no idea from the relation whether B loves A, Hence ‘b , . 
loves ... ■'Ms a non-reflexive relation. 

relation is said to be reflexive if any individual a has 
that relation to itself if there is something b such that either 
Rab Or Rba* ” Copi, Symbolic Logics 1967, p, 183* 
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Reformer’s pnradox 

A paradox raised by moral conventionali.sm concerning 
reform. Imagine that a reformer sees that his fellow citizens 
arc lazy, selfish and leading meaningless lives. Because he 
believes that they arc this way because of the morality they 
accept, he advocates the need to reform the existing morali¬ 
ty. His motive is to elevate the moral consciousness of his 
fellow citizens. However, the reformer must begin his re¬ 
forms in a world that he did not create, but which has shaped 
him. He is bound by the customs and conventions of the soci¬ 
ety in which he grew up. .According to moral convention¬ 
alism, an act is morally right if and only if it conforms to the 
conventions of the society. Hence, if the reformer wants to 
change the conventions, he becomes immoral, yet if he keeps 
the conventions his fellows remain morally inade(pjatc* The 
same problem applies to the reformer of the system of distri¬ 
bution . 

‘Mustice limits utility at exactly the point of the ’re¬ 
former’ s paradox’ * Given an imperfect existing initial distri¬ 
bution, any redistribution in the interests of arriving, from 
the standpoint of justice, at a superior distribution runs 
headlong into the pattern of existing claims that cannot in 
the interests of the very justice that provides the rationale for 
the entire enterprise -be brushed aside as an irrelevant ob¬ 
stacle. ” - Rescher, DisMbiah:e Justice, 1966, p. 131. 

Refutation, see conjecture 


Regulanty theory of causation 

The causal theory generally held by phenomenalism in 
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Re ism 


cjrdsr to nommnn sense realism abciut the existence tjf 

maicriril thlnj 3 [s with causal properties. The theory is n sense' 
data version of Hume^s theory of causation. It claims that 
when we say *'A causes B-”, the statement can be analysed in¬ 
to scqtiences or correlations of sense-data. Since we observe 
that whenever A occurs, B occurs, and this succession is 
regular, we assert that this is a law. Beyond these seiiuences 
of sense-data, we have no reason tfi believe that the causes 
exert a compelling power or that there is a necessary hut un¬ 
observable relation he.tween cause and effect. The main diffi¬ 
culty is that it is hard to account for the fact that the causal 
regularity exists when unobserved by us without relying on a 
theoretical a[5paratus involving necessity. In order to account 
for this , phenomenaiists usually appeal to the notion of pos¬ 
sible sense-data, 

"Above all , the suggested analysis of unobserved cans 
cs, even granted the Regularity Theory of Tausation, makes 
actual effects depend on a cause whose existence is only pos¬ 
sible. " Hirst, Thf Frohiem of Percffption^ 15)59, p. 110, 
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Regulative principles, see constitutive principles 

\ 

Reification, an alteriiativc term for hypostatization 

Reincarnation 

The bfdiof that the sou] is immortal and that a person’s 
life is reborn after the death of one body in another body. 
Death is thus merely the death of the body, and the :soul can 
take residence in different bodies, either human or animal. Tn 
contemporary philosophy, reincarnation is not merely a topic 
of theology, hut also an issue regarding personal identity. 
The problem concerns the conditions under which the rein¬ 
carnated self would retain its former Identity. If it docs retain 
its identity, then according to what criterion of personal 
identity does it do so? If it docs not, reincarnation does not 
seem to be a rebirth of the same life. Reincarnation is syn¬ 
onymous wdrh transmigration or metempsychosis C from 
Cjreeki lucm , beyond -- ca , in -i- psyche^ soul), the terrn 
uscrl by Pythagoras. 

The affirmation that there Is life after death in another 
wtjrld or reincarnation on earih is wide-spread, ” —Swin¬ 
burne, T/if> Cohf^mnoe of ^ 1 977, p, 123. 
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Keism 

A term mtroduced by rhe Polish philosopher Tadcus? 
Koiarbinski in 1 929 for the position that only things exist. 
All statements about abstract objects can he reduced to the 
stcitcriif'Ots about things. The term ^things” covers b<^t.h or- 
gaiiir and inorganic things. There arc no objects other than 
things. Propositions which appear to imply the existence of 
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abstrEict entiucR kind or finothcr either ean be rep- 

hrfiHed without any loss of relevant content or must be reject¬ 
ed as false. Since the term "reism” is easily confused with 
’Vealism”, Kotarbinski proposed that it be replaced by “con- 
cretism'’. 

Brentann was an earlier rcLst, for he claimed that only 
individuals {entia r^alia) exist and can be thought of, and 
that non-individuals ientia irrelici.') such as possibilities, con¬ 
cepts and propositions do not exist. Kotarbinski held an even 
more radical view. He proposed that an entity can be a thing 
if and Only if it is extended in time and space. Accordingly, 
nothing other than material things exist. This position is in 
sharp contrast to Platonism, which allows the existence of 
abstract objects. To distinguish his position from thar of 
Brentano’s, Kotarbinshi calls his own doctrine sornatisTn or 
panosomatism (from Creek; paiUos-, all -!- , body). 

"'So much for the reduction of categories of objects to 
the category of things. I’he stand taken in favour of sucb a 
reduction might he called reism. ” —Kotarbinski, “Franz 
firentano as Reist’C in McAlister (ed. ) Tka Philosophy of 
Brentano ^ 197G, p. 194. 
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Relation 

Although Aristotle classifies relation as one of his ten 
basic categories of being, it is not until Leibniz that relations 
become a major focus of metaphysics. Leibniz puz-zles over 
the nature and location of relations, since they can be identi¬ 
fied with neither one of the related terms nor with the void 
between them. In addition, propositions of a relational form 
cannot be reduced to those of single subject-predicate form. 
He claims that relations, in contrast to one-place properties, 
are unreal and hence declares that his basic entities, the mon¬ 
ads, arc windowless, with none of the features of one monad 
requiring a reference to other monads and their features. His 
view gives rise to many debates, one of which is whether re 
lations are loTcrnal or external. Absolute Idealism believes 
that all relations are internal, that is, part of the essential 
nature of the related terms, Russell rejects this thesis and 
claims that all relations are external, that is. accidental to 
the related terms. Modern formal semantics considers rela¬ 
tions to be predicates of n tuple individuals. A two-place 
predicate IS a relation between two individuals, a three-place 
predicate is a relation among ihree individuals, and so on. 
Tbc mam kinds of relation include reflexive, symmetric, 
transitive, ordering and equivalent relations. Modern mathe¬ 
matics takes relations as classes of ordered pairs. 

“Any entity which can occur in a complex, as 'precedes’ 
occurs in VA precedes IV will be called a relation. " -Russell, 
Coilectf^d Papirrs of Hi^rtrand Russi'il ^ vol. VTf . p. gO. 

RHatiun of idea;;, see knowledge of relations of ideas 
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Relative identity 


Relations of priHluction 

Ili Marxist philosophy ^ relations between productive 
forces and their owners, in which the owner has power to 
use the productive forces, and between owners and others in 
the society. The power of the owners implies the exclusion 
or alienation of others from employing the sarne productive 
forces. Hence, relations of production are basically owner¬ 
ship relations. A,ccording to Marx, property relations are a 
legal expression of relations <if production. He did not give ^ 
formal definition of this term, and there is controversy about 
how lo use his various remarks to formulate a coherent ac¬ 
count by which relations of production are explained as a so¬ 
cial factor distinct frorn any item of the superstructurm For 
Stalin, relations of production defined ownership relations, 
relations of persons in production, and relations of distribu¬ 
tion. In Marxism, relations of production are called the form 
or base nf all historical human society. They involve power 
rather then rights and hence are more basic than political and 
legal relations. Relations of production are related to the di¬ 
vision of labour and is independent of the will of individuals. 
The totality of relations of production in a society forma its 
economic structure, also called its economic base, which is 
determined by productive forces but in turn determines the 
superstructure. The essential principle of the economic struc¬ 
ture in a class society is the pattern of the ruling class, by 
which a small ruling class owns most of society's means of 
production, while the majority owns few or none of the 
means of production. According ro Marx, relations of pro¬ 
duction vary from age to age, and their development corre¬ 
sponds to the development of the productive forces from 
primitive communism to a slave-owning system, feudalism 
and capitalism and will proceed to communism. Communism . 
it is claimed , will abolish private ownership and eliminate the 
alienated nature implied in capitalist relations of production. 
To assess Marx’s concept of the relations of production it is 
necessary ro assess the theoretical structure in which the con¬ 
cept plays a fundamental role. 

'Tn the social production of their lives men enter into re¬ 
lations that are specific, necessary and independent of their 
will, relations of production which correspond to a specific 
stage of development of their material productive forces. - ■■ 
Marx, Prtifacc to the Vntiqae of Political Kconomy. 

Relative identity 

The sentence “a is identical wdth b” is traditionally un¬ 
derstood as er]uivalenr to “a is the same as b”, Peter Geach 
calls this notion absolute identity, but claims that it is incom¬ 
plete, f ie argues that ''a is identical with b'' means *'a is the 
same :x as I/’, with “.r” being an unstated kind term that is 
understood from the context of utterance. He calls this no¬ 
tion relative identity and bclievefc that it fits into our ordinary 
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of iiatural langii^ige. Oil Ills view* fill iHcntiiy relative 
to a kiiitl, and two things cannot he identical if there is not 
some kind lerm under which they both fall, (Jeaeh's position 
IS disputed hy others, including David Wiggins, who in 
Sumenf'ss and Suhftia?iifi defends absolute identity based on 
Leibniz’ law. Some philosophers suggest that relative identi¬ 
ty IS a qualitative notion, while absolute identity is numerical 
identity. 

“Idi-mtiiy statements in natural language come in two 
sytuaetic viirieties. Some are of the form 'a is the same as b' 
Or *a is identical with b’. These are absolute identity state¬ 
ments. (Jthers have the form ‘a is the same so-and-so as h\ 
These are relative identity statement. ” ■ Griffin. Reiatiz^i^ I- 
de7iti!y, 1977, p. 12. 
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Relative product 

The combination of two relarions, Suppo.se there is a re¬ 
lation R such that xRy, and a relation S such that ySz> then 
wc can combine these two relations F and S (called relalive 
multiplication) and get a relation between x and z. The ob¬ 
tained relation is called the relation product oi R and S. Rus¬ 
sell symbolises it as K/S. 

‘'By the relative product of the ndation R by the Rela¬ 
tion S is meant that relation which exists between K and y if 
and only if there is a u such that x bears the relation R to u 
and u bears the relation S to y. '' Carnap, /fitrodifrdan f.a 
Sym6o/a- and its Applications, 1958, p. 114. 
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Relativity theory 

The special theory of relativity is a modern physical the¬ 
ory proposed by Einstein in 1905, according to which neither 
space nor time has an independent absolute value or existence 
hut is eacli relative to the other. Thus, the classical view of 
space and time is replaced by a theory in which the two are 
aspects of the same underlying reality - space-time. The gen¬ 
eral theory of relativity extended the special theory front con¬ 
sidering frameworks in uniform relative motion to one anoth¬ 
er to considering frameworks in arbitlary relative motion to 
one another. The general theory resulted from combining the 
principle of relativity, that all laws of nature must have the 
same form in any relatively moving frame of reference, with 
Mach’s principle, that the fundamental description of any re¬ 
alistic physical system must be cl os ed. It replaced Newton’s 
iheory of universal gravitation and is currently the accepted 
basis for (H)r theory of gravitation. Relativity theory intro¬ 
duced a revolution in twentieth uentiity physics s.nd greatly 
advanced out understanditig of the structure of the universe. 
Its space-time theory gives rise to a varieTy of important 
methodological. metaphysical and epistemological problems. 

“The theory of relativity takes lire view that there are 
purely objective (non-relative) features of the world that arc 
indepenrlenr of any individual who might look in. ” Sachs. 
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Relevance logic 

A nnii-t:l^issical formal logic which proposes ihai the 
premises and conclusion of a valid argument must be relevant 
to one another. The notion of rele^vance is defined as the 
sharing of a variable (ibai is con(ent) and dependency. This 
suggests a new conception of entailment or deducibility, ac¬ 
cording to which (1 is deducihle from p only if p is used hi the 
derivation of [j. If q is deducible from p in this sense, p rete- 
varitiy implies f]. This puts a restriction upon classic al logic, 
in which a contradiction entails any statement whatsoever, 
that is ip A -~p.) implies q. no matter whether or not q has 
anything to do with p. Such a notion of implication leads to 
the paradoxes of material implication and of strict implica¬ 
tion. Tbc avoidance of these paradoxes of implication is one 
of the most important reasons for the development of rele¬ 
vance logic. Relevance logic was first established by Wilhelm 
Ackermann in a paper of 1956> and was developed by A. An¬ 
derson and N. Belnap. It has not been widely accepted or ap¬ 
plied. 

“Someone who rejects the table as an account of the 
meaning of Sf . - . then^ therefore owes us a new account of 
‘if ■■■ then* introduction, presumably involving a require- 
nierit that the antecedent be non-redundanlly used in deriving 
the consequent. There is a braiuT of logic known as rele¬ 
vance logic which develops this approach. ** —Forbes, Modern 
Lo^n:^ p. 97. 

Relevant implicatiim, sec relevance logic 
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Kellabilj^m 

An externalist approach to epistemic justification with 
various forms. I^avid Armstrong proposes that the truth of a 
justified belief is guaranteed by the lawlike connection in na¬ 
ture. The most influential version of reliabilism is called pro¬ 
cess reiiabilism, claiming that a belief is justified if and only 
if it is produced by a reliable psychological process. In other 
words, a justified belief is one produced by an appropriate 
cognitive process, while an unjustifie:d belief is produced by 
an inappropriate prot:ess. Such things a standard perception 
and good reasoning arc reliable, while wishful thinking, e- 
motional reaction and guesswork are unreliable, The reliabil¬ 
ity of such a cognitive, process is linked to whether what is 
believed is true in the actual world. Hence knowledge is iden¬ 
tified with true belief obtained as a result of law-hke connec¬ 
tion bet.ween us and the world. This form of rcliabilism is as- 
s<ahaTcd with .Alvin Goldman, and it has the advantage of 
conneding cognitive psychology with epistemology. It is 
open to counterexamples, for in some cases such as the 
hrain-in a-vat case, beliefs thus formed are unjustified, but 
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Reiigious experience & 7 ^ 


according to rf^liabiliani they rttust bt; j^^it^fied. 

^‘The theory of epistcmic justification that has received 
the most attention recently is reltahilism. Roughly speakinj^, 
this is the view that epistemologically justified beliefs are the 
ones that result from belief-forming processes that reliably 
lead to true beliefs* ”—Feldman and donee* ^"Evidentialism^** 
Philosophical Studies- 48. (1 ) 198b* 

Religious experience 

The feeling of powers of mystery, awe, wonder and fas¬ 
cination, generally occurring in a cantext of religious expec¬ 
tation, which is beyond ordinary rational explanation. Reli¬ 
gious experience is claimed to he an inner self-attestation of 
supernatural reality, Theology claims that this sort of feeling 
is produced by the agency of God, and it generally describes 
this sort of experience as a sharing in eternal life or being in 
touch with the Holy, with a consequent sense of joyfulnesfj. 
Various kinds of religious experience are recorded in the 
Rible. Many Theologians and metaphysicians try lo prove the 
existence of God by appeal to religious experience, although 
the changes brought about in ua by such experience should 
perhaps be understood in terms of conversion rather than of 
rational persuasion. 

“We may now lay it down as certain that in the distinc¬ 
tively religious sphere of experience, many persons ■ , . poss¬ 
es the objects of their belief, not in the form of more concep¬ 
tions which their intellect accepts as true but rather in the 
form of quasi-realities directly apprehended. ” - James, The 
T anetics of Keliprioiis K.xpericTtce , 1302, p. fi3. 

Religiousness A 

Kierkegaard distinguished three stages of existence; aes¬ 
thetic, ethical and religious. He further sub-divided the reli¬ 
gious stage into Religiousness A and Religiousness B. Tn Re¬ 
ligiousness A, God is thought to be immanent, and the eter¬ 
nal truth to be rationally accessible. The tiansitinn from the 
ethical level to Religiousness A is marked by resignation, 
suffering, guilt and humour, In this stage, conventional 
morality no longer appears as an adequate means of bringing 
the individual into harmony with the whole of existence* Tn 
seeking this harmony, the individual must have recourse to 
the Deity. Hence, a finite individual retains an essential rela¬ 
tionship to the eternal. In Religiousness R, this relationship 
no longer holds. The individual ceases to believe that by 
virtue of some specific exercise of thought or action he is ca¬ 
pable of realising some latent kinship with the eternal* The 
individual tries to relate himself in time to the eternal in 
time, that is to become the eternal itself. Religiousness B is 
Christianity, in which fjod is incarnated as a human being as 
an ethical example. This stage i?. to account of bow to be¬ 
come a Christian. According to Kierkegaard, one can pro- 
gres.s from overcoming objectivity, to achieving subjectivity 
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Rt^naissance 


(or truth) and tni ihat hasLs lo bttconie a Christian through a 
leap of faitin 

‘'Keugiousneiis A hs the dialectic of inward deepening; it 
is the relation to an eternal happiness that is not conditioned 
by a something but is the dialectical inward dccpetiiitg of the 
relation* consequently conditioned only by the inward deep¬ 
ening, which is dialectical. —Kierkegaard, Concludctif^ Un- 

Posti'cript to Philosophical Fragments C trans, by 
Hong and Hong), 1992, 1, p. 556. 

Religiousness B, see Religiousness A 


Reluctant desire, see embraced desire 


Uenaissanee 

[from French: rebirthJ Historians dispute the distinctive 
characteristics and limits of the period of the Renaissance, A 
narrow sense was formulated by the Swiss art historian Jacob 
Buvekbardt, who used the term for the revival or rebirth of 
learning and arts initiated in Italian Culture. In a wider 
sense, it concerns European history from the early four¬ 
teenth to the early seventeenth century, involving a dispar¬ 
agement. of the Middle Ages, yet the cWronologicai term is 
closely related to the development of culture and art. This 
period is also called the age of ndvtinture, represented by 
voyages of exploration and rhe discovery of new lands. It 
WEincssctl the religious Reformation, sparked by Martin 
T.uthcr and John Calvin. This period is admired because of 
the huge progress of science and technology, represented by 
the Copernican heliocentric theory. 

I his period was also notable for its achievements in claa- 
si[ral learning, the arts and literature, which were products 
of its humanism. The humanist movement was stimulated by 
the discovery of large amounts of previously unknown litera¬ 
ture from ancient (jreecc and Rome. .Aristotelianism was still 
influential, but people read his work in Greek rather than in 
Latin translation. Platonism underwent a resurgence, espe¬ 
cially in rhe Florentine school directed by Ficino, and Plato’s 
complete works were translated into T.atin for the first time. 
Stoicism. Epicureanism and Scepticism all exerted great in¬ 
fluence. rbe revival of different schools of ancient philoso¬ 
phy created different schools in the humanist movement and 
became rhe major contents of Renaissance philosophy. The 
phdostiphy of nature also deveh>pcd greatly in this period, 
and indeed philosophy at that time also covered many sub¬ 
jects which now belong to different areas of natural science. 
The major thinkers include Ficino, Pico, Nicholas of Casa, 
Lorenzo Valla, h.ra.smus. More, Machiavelli, Giodano 
Bruno. 

‘Tjy the ‘Renaissance^ f understand that period of West- 
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('I'll Europt^an History whioh extends approxim;;teiy from 
1300 to 1000. witliont any presupposition as to the character- 
isries or merits of that period, or of those periods preceding 
and following it. ** -Kristeller, Reniiixsance T'haught and its 
Sources. p. 17, 

Representation 

In geneial. au item m the mindt picture, model. copy or 
other thing which stands for something else because of a like¬ 
ness or on sonie other grounds. Kant distinguished between 
representation with consciousness and representation witliour 
consciousness. Under the heading of conscious representa- 
lion. he placed all the elements of experience and knowledge, 
For Kant* representation is crucially involved in perception, 
which IS divided into subjeciive perception or sensation and 
objective perception or cognition. The representations of cog¬ 
nition are further divided into intuitions and concepts, a dual¬ 
ity which is fundamental ro Kant’s philosophy through his 
claim that knowledge requires both kinds of representation 
through the application of concepts to intuitions. 

With the development of cognitive science, representa¬ 
tion has become a prominent term in the philosophy of mind , 
but many philosophical problems relating to the notion of 
representation remain. 

‘'We have representations in us, and can become con^ 
scious of them, But however far this consciousness may ex¬ 
tend, and however careful and accurate it may be, they still 
remain mere representatjons, that is, inner determinations of 
Our mind in this or that, relation of time. ■”—Kam , Crbiyuc of 

Pure Reason, A197./B2'12. 

Representational fortn 

[(fernianj Form der Darsiellang \ Wittgenstein’s term, 
also called form of representattou. These forms enable us to 
describe or represent reality and are a necessary condition for 
iindersta.iiding and truth. For Wittgenstein, representational 
forms arc determined by grammar, which lays down rules or 
norms of description and guides us in making intelligible 
Statements about the world. The necessity involved ui using 
these forms is logically or grammatically based and cannot be 
justified by the reality it represents. 

*'A picture represents its subject from a position outside 
il. (Its SLandpolnt is its representational form). ” —Wittgen¬ 
stein, Frar.tams, 2- 173. 

Representational theory, another expression for imitation 

theory 

Represen tut innallsm 

Also called the causal theory of perception, the reprc' 
sentative theory of perception or the two world theory. A 
major theory of perception, which contrasts with direct or 
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RtpreHtntative nhi-cjry of TiiiTid 


natvr ft-ali^ni ^ind phttnomenalism* While direct realism takes 
wli.'Lt we miTriediaLely perceive to be physical object.s * repre- 
sp^^(atinri'vlism olfilms that perception ie> thf: resTill of the op¬ 
eration ;■)■ nerves and brain and that wc are directly aware of 
siibjecTivc private sensations, that is sense-data or ideas 
vvliiell cannot exist independent of perception. While phe- 
itonienahsm holds that physical objects are constructions out 
of sense-data and cannot exist independently, repvesema- 
tionalism claims that sense-data are representations or sym- 
bolisations of the physical objects, which are inferred as the 
causes of the sense-data. Thus, physical objects exist in 
their own right, and we may indirectly know them through 
sense-data. Such fi theory is scientifically inspired and is 
widely held by neurophysiologists. The main difficulty faced 
by the theory is that if private sensations are tlte only things 
to which wc can have direct access , it is not clear how we can 
compare them w'ith the features of the physical world that 
they are supposed to represent. This problem gives rise to 
scepticism about the external w'orld and leads to pheiiomenal- 
isni. Mevertheless, the representative theory is perhaps the 
best avadabic explanation of the uniformity of sequences of 
seusal ions. 

'‘Representaiionaiism is the vjew that a percept is veridi¬ 
cal only when it is caused by its correspondent object, ” - 

\)3.nw y A^taly^it' Phih.fSOphy oj Arliotty 1 973 , p. -15. 

Representative theory of mind 

A theory holding that a proposition token is a token 
nieiiiaJ representation. Although there arc no general type 
correlations between propositional attitudes and physical 
properties, there are loken correlations. An organism having 
a propositional attiindc hears a functional relation to a mental 
representation. Representations are real and physically re 
alised entities. Mental processes arc causal sequences of to¬ 
ken mental representations. The properties of a belief are ex¬ 
plained in minis of the properties of its associated representa¬ 
tions, The only proiJortics of a representation which could in¬ 
fluence irs causal behaviour are its syntactical properties. 
Hence, a rttprcscntaiion’s syntacric properties must mirror 
its semantic properties in order to preserve the match be¬ 
tween the semantic content of a belief and its causai role. For 
Fodor. the representational theory is the same thing as the 
lanj^ua^e uf thought hypothesis, but others argue that oste 
can believe in the representational theory of mind without be¬ 
lieving; in the language of rhotight Viypathesis. 

*‘What T am selling is the represeutatinnal theory of 
mind ... ,'\t [he heart of the theory is the po.stulaticm of a 
language of thought; an infinite set of ^mental tepreseota- 
(itins' which function both as the immediate objects of propo¬ 
sitional attitudes and as the domains of mental processes. ” 
Fodor, Psyi:hfise7nantics. 19S7, p. 1,1. 
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Representative thenry (if perceptions another term for repre¬ 
sentational ism 

Repression 

The term Freud uKcd ftjr tho force or forces in the mind 
which are the cansal factors of unconscious processes. Re¬ 
pression turns unacceptable or painful parts of reality or im¬ 
pulse away from comsciousness and confines them to the un¬ 
conscious system through a variety of mechanisms* Accord¬ 
ing to Freud, the process of repression does not anilihiJate 
these itle.as, but prevents them from becoming conscious. 
Repression is a species of psychic defence, and we can be 
aware of rhe repressive forces in the form of resistance, that 
IS the patieriT^s rejection of allegedly trorrecr psychoanalytic 
interpretfitions* Sometimes “repression” is employed inter¬ 
changeably with “ suppression A However, repression is 
claimed to be an instinctual and unconscious denial, rather 
than a voluntary or conscious resuaint upon unwanted de¬ 
sires. Freud claims that repressed instincts can turn to cre¬ 
ative forct's in sublimation, The basic goal of psychoanalysis 
is to make those repressed impulses conscious both for thera¬ 
peutic benefit and for intellectual insight. 

*‘The neuroses are the expressions of conflicts between 
the ego and such of the sexual impulses as seem to the ego in- 
comp.'ttible with its integrity or with its ethical standards. 
Since these impulses arc not ego-syntonic, the ego has re¬ 
pressed them: this is to say, it has withdrawn its interests 
from them and has shut them off from becoming conscious as 
well as from obtaining sati.sfaciion by motor discharge. ” — 
hreud, Siandard, Kdiuxm of the i 'omplete Psychological W<j- 
rks of Sigmufjd Freud, vol. 1.8- p. 248. 

Republic 

[Greek.- poiiteiu, the public and political life of a com¬ 
munity, Latin; res, publiLa, public businessj The Knglish 
translation of the title of Plato’s mast important dialogue, 

J he translation comes from the l*atin publica which origi¬ 
nally had the same meaning as poliie.ia and only later came to 
be used for a particular form of constitution. For Plato, po- 
hteia was simply any constitution of a Greek poUs (city- 
state), atLcl Plato’s book is about the state and soctoty, Po- 
Liteia might better he. translavod as political system. In the 
Pepuhlic, Plato set up an ideal state and within that context 
examined many topics .such as the theory of Forms, the role 
of art, the structure of society, the parts of the &oul, the 
best sort of edneatioj^, the nature of morality and religion, 
and the place of women in society. The Repablk is one of the 
great books in human history and has inspired and perplexed 
generahons of its readers. Many western students began 
their philosophical education with the PepithUc, 

In its modern sense, a republic is a form a society gov¬ 
erned by the people, protecting rights and promoting civic 
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Kes cogitans 


virtuti. By aSlowing change: of rulei'S within the constitution, 
a republic contracts with both a hereditary monarchy artd a 
(lict.ar(jrshi[3, 

“The Republic is the centre around which the other dia¬ 
logues may be grouped; here philosophy reaches the highest 
point to which ancient thinkers ever attained* ” Jowett, The 
Dialof{unf Pf.atOy 11, introduction, p. 1. 


Republicanism 

[from Larin: rt'? publiia^ public businessJ The theory of 
the institutionally organised realm of public affairs in a com¬ 
monwealth or state in which the people or citizens have a de¬ 
cisive say in its organisation and conduct* Republican theory 
and practice can be traced to the Roman republic and Renais¬ 
sance Italian city st.at.es. Traditionally, republics have linked 
citizenship to property, and citizens have tried to arrange 
government to avoid domination by one individual or group 
and to provide institutions that would protect liberty. Lon- 
temporary republicanism criticises liberal democratic theory 
and society on the grounds of their jiiricidal formalism, their 
emjihasis on rights rather than on virtue and civic duly and 
their failure lo provide the protections that a commonweahh 
should offer its citizens. As pan of its attack on libera! 
democracy, ii controversially rciiiterpets modern political 
history as developing initially from republican though! before 
being subverted by a democratic revolution. 

“ I he opposilion between liberalism and republicanism, 
which is a source of inspiration for the recent revival of the 


latter, is more an 
historical fact. - 
and Penii ( cds ) . 


invention of this revival than ascertainable 
-Tlaakonssen, ‘^Republicanism*’ in Goodin 
A i.ompfjnion frj Qonte.'tnporary P^ditical 


Philosophy y p* 571. 


Res cogitans 

[Latin: res, thing ]- cogitany to think, thinking thing] 
Descartes’ term for thinking substance, in contrast to f?x- 
tf'nsa (Larin: extended thing), DescartesTerm lor extended 
or corporeal substance. According to l>escartes, 1 ran doubt 
anything. Bui when I doubt, I am thinking, and as long as T 
am thinking, 1 exist. Thinking is inseparable from me. Thus 
1 have a dear and distinct idea that 1 am a mind, or intelli¬ 
gence, and my nature is a thinking thing. On the other hand, 
1 have also a clear idea of body as an extended and non-think 
ing thing. He conclufles that res cogitizns and res e.Ttertsa are 
two independent entities. This dichotomy is the foundation of 
Df^scartes ‘ dualism. 

Bor all that 1 am a thing thai is real and which truly ex¬ 
ists. But what Kind of a thing? . . , A thinking thing ires cog- 
ilans). " —Descartes, The Philosophical Writings (tv. Cot- 
riiigham et a|. ). TT, I>. 18. 
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Research programme 

L^ikiitos" term iii the philosophy of science for a set of 
meiliothjlogiCfil rules for ihe conduct of research* These can 
he divided into two kinds* rules that prohibit certain kinds or 
methods of research, which arc- called the negative hcurisiic: 
rules which advocate certain ktnds of research, which arc 
called [he positive, heuristic, tlach research programme has a 
hard core that is surrounded by a protective belt of auxiliary 
hypotheses. When the research progratnme encounters prob¬ 
lems or needs to be revised* scientists characteristically cha¬ 
nge some part of the protective belt rather than its core* 
This explains the continuity in ihe growth of seicjicc:. This 
account of science is related to Popper’s falsificationism, 
Testing leads to the falsification of hard core and auxiliary 
hypotheses, hut we alter the auxiliary hypotheses in order to 
protect the hard core. A research programme is the unit by 
which the nature and direction of scientific growth is anal¬ 
ysed, If a programme can continue to anticipate and solve 
new problems and to determine new' facts, it is progressive; 
and if it ceases to do this , it is degenerating. We can account 
lot scientific progress in terms of the replacement of a degen¬ 
erating programme wdth a progressive one, alihough these 
arc relative notions and some degenerating programmes can 
become progressive, -.bueb progress is not linear, but a com 
plex process involving a proliferation of dtfferent theories at 
the same time. According to Lakaros, Newnon’s gravitation¬ 
al theory serves as a ciassic example of a research progr¬ 
amme. 

“A research programme is successful if all this leads to a 
progressive problem shift; unsuccessful it is leads to a degen¬ 
erating pioblem shift. " —Lakatos, in Laka*tos and Musgrave 
(eds. )* a.nd tht^ (Jrou.rtk oj K utJm/t-tfge, 1970, p. 

13,T 


Resemblance, theory of. sefi resemVjlance nominalism 


Resemblance noniinulism 

All things which fall under the same predicate rese.mbk- 
one another. Rea! ists claim that they resemble one another 
because they an> all instances of the same universal. .'Vccord- 
ing to resemblance nominalism or the theory of resemblance, 
however, the resemblance, instead of being derived from a 
universal, is itself ultimate or fundamental. 1'he features by 
which things resemble one anotiror have different degrees of 
intensity in the different individuals. The common character 
of things falling under the same predii^ate ears be analysed 
simply in vittiie of a resemblance among particulars. We 
mtglu that A has some pr^iperty V if and only if A su!t- 
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ResiJansibLIity 


ribly a paradijjm case oi F, Yitit the paradigm F is 

another particular t and f()r p' and A both to have P docs not 
retpjire the introduction of a universal. There need not be a 
iinivcrfifil ^‘redness” for things to be red; all that is needed Ls 
a resemblance to a certain tomato- Resemblance nominalism 
can be traced back to Humct and is articulated in derail by 
K, H. Price* I'hinking and Kxperiem.t and R. Carnap, The 
lA>gi.i:ai S,tyzicture y>j the World. Wittgenstein’s notion of 
family resemblance.” can be seen as a variant of resemblance 
nominalism. Resemblance nominalism faces some major diffi¬ 
culties, First, resemblance itself might be a universal. Sec-- 
ondly, two things might need an element in common in order 
Lo resemble each Other, Both criticisms attempt to introduce 
items of a sort which resemblance nominalism tried to ban¬ 
ish. 

^‘Despite the many difficulties which can be raised 
against Resemblance Nominalism it is by far the most satis¬ 
factory version of Nominalism, - ■ Armstrong, \UjminaItsfn 
and , 1978, p. 5 7. 

Resentment 

A frustrated emotion or atliiude in which one, for exam¬ 
ple, feels offended, injured, oppressed, humiliated or ig¬ 
nored in reaction to other.s or their actions, li is the emotion 
of victims toward their offettders. According to Nietzsche, 
resentment is related to revenge; as a mark of slave morality 
Ir is an essentia] feature of Judaeo Alhristian morality, Rawls 
believes that resentment in contrast to envy is based on a 
sense of inequality and injustice. In Freedom and Resem- 
manf, Strawson examined situations in which we do or do not 
feel resentment toward others to provide a new perspective 
on freedom and determinism. 

“Resentment, or what I have called, resentmernis a re¬ 
action to injury or indifference. ” -Peter Strawson, Freedom 
and. Resentment t 1974, p, 14* 

Resolution, see partition 


Responsibility 

_from Latin: respondo. I answer] "Pbe accountability of 
persons. primarily for actions and their consequences but 
sometimes for other llem.s as well. A person who is held re- 
s[)onsihle or answerable for an action is subject to responses 
such as Idamc. praise, punishment or reward on account of 
the action. One is legally reaponsible if one is subject to a le¬ 
gal obligation and is morally responsible if one is subject to a 
luoral ohlSgaiioTK Ik'cause of ihe difference between law and 
moralir.y, moral responsibility and legal responsibility do not 
coincide. Normally, a person i.s responsible for an action be¬ 
cause he does the action or brings it about either directly or 
indirectly* We are responsible for some, but not all, of the 
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('on?;f*<iui;ncrrs of our firtion^^^. Nor nil responsibilities presup¬ 
pose a cauStii link- We are responsible for some of our omis¬ 
sions, arif] moral iuek also play a role in ascribing responsi¬ 
bility to an agent. With important exceptions, the conditions 
of responsibility retpjire that persons know what they are do¬ 
ing and that they have at least a certain degree of freedom to 
control the ads that they perform. Accordingly. freedom 
and responsibility are closely related, and responsibility is 
central to the question of freedom and determinism. The dis¬ 
cussion of responsibility can he traced to Aristotle's consider¬ 
ation <if voluntary and involuntary actions in the A'iccf- 
machean Kfhus. It was carried forward through medieval dis¬ 
cussions of human evil to investigaiioiis of action, delibera¬ 
tion, motivation, choice, intention, weakness of will and di¬ 
minished responsibility in contemporary ethics, political phi¬ 
losophy and legal philosophy. 

“The centra) core of the concept of responsibility is that 
I can he asked the question, 'why did you do it?* and i>c 
obliged to give an answer. " —hucas. Rf-ipoijyihili.l.y ^ 1993, 
p. a. 
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Retributive Justice, justice 

Ketroduotiun. another name for abduction 

Ketros peetion 

The mental process of looking back or recalling one's 
own past Items of consciousness or past actions, for example 
for fh(r purpose of fmding patterns amongst them. Such a 
process neeil not be privait. It is more or less the same pro¬ 
cess as discerning such patterns in tiie behaviour of others. 
Reirospeeiion is thus not as mysterious as introspection. 
Ryle, when aitacking introspection, argues that since the Op¬ 
era; ion of retrospection can provide whatever information we 
do havt about our own mental states, wc do nor need -to posit 
thf' existence of mysterious processes such as introspection 
and self-conscioiisness. 

“Part, then, of whaL peopl.; hav.' in mind, wKrn they 
^ip(‘ak I'fimiliarly of inlrospecling, is this authentic process of 
retrospection." -Ryle, T/ir Cnncopf o/MiW, 1949 , p. 160 . 

Reveuled theolngy 

rh<^ positive jttstification of theistic beliefs from the con¬ 
tents of some supctnalurtLl revelation accepted by faith. A 
revelation is mediated i.htongh a sacred book, through the 
words of a prophet, or through the authoritative teachings of 
a L'ltLirrh. Revealed theology is also called supernatural theol¬ 
ogy. It contrasts with natural theology, -which employs the 
standard norms of reasoning and empirical data in attempting 
to prove the existence of God. Revealed theology claim., that 
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rt*aton we need lo l^^jve premises on the ground of whieh 
Uie reasoning proceeds, But the premises of reasoning cannot 
be obtained through reasoning and can only be found through 
revelation. 

'‘In revealed theology, . . . reason is confined to system¬ 
atising and drawing conclusions from premises which natural 
reason cannot discover . . . They have to be learned through 
revelation alone and held on faith. ”■ Pcnelhum t Frablf-ms (>.!' 
Rii’U.glouh Kno-ujledgi;^ 1971, p. .10. 

Revelation 

in theology, the disclosure through the agency of God of 
fundamental truths which would be otherwise inaccessible to 
human beings. Crod is the agent who reveals, and human be- 
ing.s receive the revelation. While natural theology claims 
thcii human reason unaided by revelation can know God’s na- 
tiire. revealed theology insists that the eternal knowledge 
about God can only be acquired through revelation. It is 
through reveifitiori that human beings learn about the exis¬ 
tence, attributes and purposes of God, and about the moral 
and other directives that they have to follow. The revelation 
can be through nature* visions, dreams, in God’.s words and 
aenvity. Sometimes it needs to be communicated through 
prophets. It claims that in rcveiaiioii tbt human being enters 
into a self manifesting encounter with God. 

'"Wc: speak of revelation wherever the unconditional im¬ 
port of meaning breaks through the form of meaning, Faith 
is always based on revelation. " —Tillich, What Religion, 
1969, p. 105. 

Revenge 

The deliberate infliction of a wrong in return for a 
wrong suffered by oneself, one’s family or one’s friends. In 
ancient (rreek, justice and revenge were closely associated, 
with dikaioi^uTiG (justice) also meaning a fair deal. The Old 
Testamefit suggested that we should exact an eye for an eye. 
But Socrates argued that returning evil for evil is morally 
wrong, and rhe Nexv Fe^tamen!. also advocates forgiveness. 
Mainstream Western philos<iphers generally argue that while 
retribution is rational and jestified , revenge should be reject¬ 
ed as an emotional indulgence hi which an individual usurps 
the role of the law. However, it i.s unclear that we can draw 
a cie?!r-cm distinction between retribution and revenge, 

‘*A mnn who has been injured by another and then re¬ 
venges himself upon him is not aurhorised to act as he docs. 
That is. he is not empowered by gera^rally accepted rules, as 
ri judge is empowered by the Gw lo fix and enforce penal¬ 
ties. ” Honderich, rumdurtent, 1989, pp, 14 -5, 

Reverse diseriminatiiin 

A proposal or an actual policy in many Western coun- 
rrie-s which hoMs that members of oppressed groups in n soci- 
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eiy which havn snffnrcd froni systematic discrimination in the 
past should receive preferential treaiment to correct the con¬ 
sequences ot that diserimiriation* On this view, we should 
deliberately make policies to grant such groups privileges in 
areas such as employineDt, education, health care and hous¬ 
ing. The policy aims to restore a fair balance in society and is 
called compensatory justice. However, opponents argue that 
this practice is unjust because rtwerse discrimination is still 
discriminatory. It does ntu conform to the principle of etpial 
competition, but si ill treats people differently according to 
ceriaiii external features sucdi .■is race or gender. Further- 
more, it is also uncertain whether injustice regarding an ear¬ 
lier generation should be compensated by the treatment of a 


later generation. 

’*We may begin by defining reverse discrimination as 
preferential treatment for minority-group members or women 
in job hiring, school admissions or training-program poli 
cies. ’ (joidman, Ju^sice a^id Rp.'ijt^rse J^isenminatiim ^ 1979 i 


p. 4. 


Revisinnury metaphysics, see descriptive metaphysics 


Revi.<;ifinjsm, see Marxism 


Rlieh>ric 

[from (jreek; rheht, to flow and rhetor- orator | The art 
of making elegant speeches in order effectively to persuade or 
influence an audience. In contrast, grammar is the art of us¬ 
ing language correctly. Rhetoric was one of the main subjects 
taught in ancient Athens to the youth who were enthusiastic 
about i^olitics, Plato attacked rhetoric as an art which is in 
terested in victory in debate by appeal to emotion rather than 
being interested in truth. Aristotle’s Rhetoric is a sysiernatic 
examination of the argumentative form of rhetoric. This ren¬ 
dered rhetoric a part of logic m relation to dialectic and a suit¬ 
able suliject of philosophy. Rhetoric was one of the seven lib 
eral arts in medieval tiniversiries. In the twentieth century, 
hermeneutics and post■ modernism have led to a revival of in¬ 
terest in rhetoric, 

“Rhetoric may be defined as the faculty of observing in 
any given case the available means of persuasion. " ■ Aristo¬ 
tle. Rhrtoric , 13fiSb26. 
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Right 

from l.atin: rectu:^, straight, in contrast to Latin: tor- 
tHos- twusted. wrong] As an adjective, 'Tight”, like “goocF’, 
has a wide application. We may say ‘'right road” or '“right 
answer". When It is applied to moral acts (the tiiora! 

right L different moral theories, according to their under¬ 
standing of morality, vary m their aeeounl of what a right act 
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Riph ts 


For wliRt \s iTiorfilly righr is rhe samt; question as what is 
moral, and so the aim of ethics to find the right thing to do, 
The relaiion between the good and the right is complicated. 
Utilitarianism defines "‘good” in terms of utility, and then de¬ 
fines “right” as being that which maximises the good. Deon- 
tologvi on the other hand, argues that the good conae- 
fjijcnces of an ainion do not guarantee that it is the right thing 
to do. It suggests that an action is right if it is something one 
ought to do or [f it is a duly. For intuitionism. rhe right, like 
the good . is a primitive unanalysable concept. 

“Most of the words in any language have a certain 
amount of ambiguity; and there is special danger of ambigui 
ry in the case of a word like ‘right U which does not stand 
for anything wc can point out to one another or apprehend by 
one of the senses. ”—Ross. 7/jc Right anti f.hr (iond t 1930, 


Right (Kant) 

For Kani , right concerns the hmitarion of each personas 
action so that it is compatible with the freedom of everyone 
else. Although he distinguished various kinds of rights, his 
primary distinction is between innate rights ami ficquired 
rights, roughly corresponding ro the distincrion between nat¬ 
ural and statutory rights. Innate rights, also called internal 
prop^enies, belong to everyone by nature, independent of any 
juridical ,acts. Acquired rights, also called external proper¬ 
ties, are established by legal acts. The notion of innate right 
is the ultimate basis of moral rights. Kant held that there is 
only one innate right, namely the rlgiit to lawful freedom, 
which is based on the harmony f.T one’s freerlom with the 
freedom of everyone else in accordance with universal law. 
Accordingly, human freedom is the supreme moral value. An 
action is right insofar as Its freedom can subsisr with the 
freedom of everyone. 

“Kighrs. considered as (moral) capacities to hind otb 
ers. provide rhe lawful ground for binding others. ” Kant, 
Mtd.ap hysr/:^: oj Morals, I, fntroductic.n. 


Rights 

1 he i Jef] rhat a man rail have cereain iifitaral - inalienabU 
anti iddefoasible rights emerged in the seventetmth eentury 
and fjlayed a erueial role in modern bourgeois revolutiotis stld 
in the itmtiuctinn. of such documents as the French Urclara- 
tion of thr Rifshts of Alan . and the American Bill o f iiifshts- 
flights are also a cetntral ethical notion in contemporary mttra] 
thenty. Many niftpr arguments, especially those in applied 
etliies. arc conducted in terras of righis and their violations, 
rht; chief characteristic of ifie rights approach ttt ethics is 
that it views riue'stions from the po'ni of view of vitttims or 
the oppressetd , rather than from the ftcr.spective of those with 
power. 
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Rights h Lihsoiutc 


The Qotton of rights hat^ been subjected to much subtle 
analysis. The most influential framework of analysis is pro¬ 
vided by I he jurist W, .N. Holfeld who classifies a fourfold 
distinction of rights: (13 as claim-rights which are enforce¬ 
able claims to someone’s action or inaction. If one has a right 
to Xt then one can den;arid X as one’s due; (2) as privileges 
or liberties which do not involve claims against others* but 
are simply an absence of an obligation on one’s part; Cf) as 
normative power* that is as a legal capacity for altering the 
juridical rclaiions of another person; i. e. ihe power to make 
a will; If) ;]s immunities, which enable a person ro he pro¬ 
tected from the actions of another. 

Of these (1) is the dominant sense. This sense of rights 
pairs with the notion of obligation or of duty. If one has a 
right to have or to do X, then another person, or group of 
persoris. has a correlative duty or obligation to respect this 
entitle me nr- C.laim-rigtirs can be sub-classed in many ways- 
One way is to divide them into personal rights which one 
holds against determinate or special persons (for example* 
the right of the landlord to collect rent from his tenants) and 
hi fern rights which one holds against people generally (for 
example, the right not To be killed)* Another way is to di¬ 
vide claim rights into positive rights* which demand other 
persons posiTivc actions, and negative rights, which merciv 
require other persons’ non-action or forbearance. Negative 
rights can further lie divided into active rights to he free from 
the inrerferenoe of others and passive rights which are claims 
not to have certain things done to us. 

Rights are also categorised into nanirai rights, legal 
fights, moral rights and human rights, all of which have sep 
aratc emries. 

"’V^-e can locate the place of rights within the ethics of 
responsiveness to value, by noticing that (generally) a right 
is something for which on<: can demand or enforce comp- 

liani'Ch \ozick, Philo^.ophicul KxplanationSr * .1981, p. 

(99* 


Rights* ahsnliite 

:\bsoli.ite rights are those rights that are universal and 
mherem. They cannot be overridden under any conceivable 
circumstances. They are imprescriptable, inalienable and are 
not subject lo any rational constraint. Persons possessing 
such a right are justified in demanding and exercising it no 
matter wdtat kind of situation they arc in, while other moral 
agents must respect it* fTuman rights are generally regarded 


as absolule rights. Absolute rights are contrasted to prnna 
Jai.ie. rights, which a person possesses with respect to a given 


circumstancE 


For an iibsoluln rii^hi is a right ihnr humnn beings have 
qua human ijeings and not., as in ibe case of apecia] rights, 
rights tha, ihey have only if certain conditions, which pertain 
10 their sorj.-J r.ilations and the transactions in which thev en- 
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Rights. human 


gage with one another, are satisfied* ” —Melden, Rights and 
Persons. 1977, p. 13. 

Rights, animal 

A notion appearing in the animal liberation movement, 
and articulated by Tom Regan in The Case for Amrnal Righ¬ 
ts, Animals are, according to him, snbjccts-of-a-life which 
have inherent value, that is value independent of their useful¬ 
ness to others. They therefore have rights related to the pro¬ 
tection of this value. These rights are not legal rights, such 
as the right to vote, hut moral rights to be respected as an 
ends in themselves. However, Regan explains that when the 
rights to life of humans and animals conflict, human rights 
have a heavier claim than animal rights, for animals rights 
are prirnu Jade rather than absolute rights and c^n be justifi¬ 
ably overridden under certain circumstances. The notion of 
animal rights is part of an attemfit to base animal ethics on an 
objective ground rather than merely as an expression of hu¬ 
man decency. If the extension of rights to animals is justi¬ 
fied, hunting, trapping, indifference towards endangered an¬ 
imals, the use of animals in scientific experiments and other 
human activities wliicb treat animals merely a means for 
some human interests are all morally wrong, Yei it is much 
disputed whether animals have rights in a proper sense. 
Many philosophers argue that rights involve reciprocal rela¬ 
tionships, and moral autonomy and that there is no reason to 
ascribe rights to animals. But this argument is challenged on 
the grounds that although children anti mentally retarded 
persons lack these features, we never deny that they have 
rights. 

[.A 1 nimals have certain basic moral rights including in 
particular i.he fundament.al right to be treated with the re¬ 
spect that. as possessors of inherent value, they arc due as a 
matter of strict justice," ■ Regan, The Case, for Animal 
Rights^ 1983- p. 329. 

Rights, human 

A conception of the necessary conditions which consti¬ 
tute the full dignity of a human being and which societie.s 
have obligations to accord. People possess these rights sim¬ 
ply because they are people, regardless of such characteris¬ 
tics such as their race, gender, social position, culture, or 
customs. All people everywhere have these rights. Hence, 
human rights are gcneraJly regarded as universal. According 
to Kant, the fundamental right of a human being is to be 
treated as an end in oneself, not merely as a means. An ex¬ 
tensive list of the basic rights which a human being should 
have is proposed by the United Nation’s Lhiroersal Dedara- 
tion of Human Rights CiS-fS), and its core includes the 
recognised natural rights proposed by the eighteenth century 
political philosophers, such as the right to life, to freedom of 
expression, and to property, and the four freedoms asserted 
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in 1941 hy F. 14, Rooscveli as tbe wnr aims of rh<f? Allircl na¬ 
tions: ircfdom of speech and expression, freedom of every 
person to worship (lOd in his own way, freedom fr<nn want, 
and frcetiom from fear, d’he conception of human rights pre¬ 
supposes 5 standard below wdiich human beings lose their 
dignity, nmdering their life intolerable. 

There various theoretical debates surrounding this 
nniion. The eeniral point is to iustify the univf'rsal and abso¬ 
lute existence of rights of this kind, P'or philosophers who 
accept the notion of absolute rights, human rights are a con¬ 
ception related to the notion of an inner person independent 
of social context. Hut cultural reiativists claim that it is im¬ 
proper tt) apply a lixed set of rights to diverse cultures and 
tradiuons, Another issue is whether human rights may ever 
be violated, While many philosophers insist that thii'se rights 
are supreme arid cannot be violated under any cireumstances, 
others propose that they arc primti Jacua rights and ihat 
sometimes a basic human right has to be sacrificed in a given 
context. 

"Tliey are 'human rights’ in that they are rights that all 
humans have as human agents ... Tt is these rights that di 
rectly enter into the supreme principle of me^rality. — 
frcwinh. Reason and Murallty^ iy7fi, p. 64. 

, inalienable 

The natural, innare rights, which cannot be relin¬ 
quished, fcjrfeited, or w'aived under any circumstances and 
which cannot he handed over or transferred to aruither per¬ 
son, b undan'ientfii inalienable rights includi.r ['igbrs such as 
the right to life and the right to liberty. These rights are es¬ 
sential for a human being as a human being. Inalienable 
rights in some cases can conflict with free will and he-mce ren¬ 
der many practical moral problems difficult to solve. For fn 
stance, if the right to life is inalienable, it must be immoral 
to permit voluntary euthanasia, although it should he pcrraii- 
ted if wc have an oblig;ition to respect ihe will of ihe patient. 

*^1 hese rights are malienabk' because, being necessary 
to all action, no agent could waive them or be deprived of 
them and still remain an agent. ” Gewirih, Ktaifm and 
Moralify , : 9 78 , p. 77. 

Rights, legal 

d’hc rights which are ascribed by the law of a society and 
which vary from society society. Within the limit of legal 
riglns persons are free to do as they please. Correspond- 
ingiy, the same legal system imposes a legal duty on others, 
to oblige them To act or to refrain from acting in some way 
wif.l'i regard to the things ahoui which a person possesses le¬ 
gal rights. Those violating this duty will be punished by law, 

^To say that 1 have a legal right to do something is not 
to say I must do it. 1 am merely given a liberty to fio So, if 1 
wish. —Brandt, Fjhkal Tkf^oryy 1959, p. 435. 
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Kights> morfii 

To Jnavi;- h morMi ripjhr ?, ptu'^on is entitled to perform 
eorifiin it:''is whieh nre supported hy gnocJ motfil rirgufnents;. 
AlthougJi there enn be subsifintitJ overlap, iega] rights and 
niortii r[gilts are disiinet. This differenee allows moral rights 
to 1)0 [1 platform for critieislrig the legal system. Generally* 
bill not always, [lossessitm nl a moral right ertudls that 
somebody else has a corre.sportHmg moral obligation or duty. 
Many legal positivists define a moral right as a right (hat one 
possesses if one’s aets conform to the standani regulations of 
soeiety and if its viohiiion is sanetioned by public opinion 
rather than by law. Tiut this is prohlematie, for slavery in 
Rome was a standard practice, but we can at least argue that 
slaves have a moral right to freedcjm. 

■'We can say. roughly, that to have a moral right to 
something is for someone else to he morally obligated (in the 
objective sensei to act or to refrain from acting in some way 
in rcspcci ro the thing to which 1 am said to have the right* if 
I want him to. ” —llrandt , Ethical Theory, 19:i9* p, 43^1. 

Rights thesis 

A theory about the nature of law developed by Ronald 
Dworkin, He argues that law not merely a body of rules 
[aid down by statute, for there are many hard cases, that i.s 
cases which cannot be solved by the application of valid 
rules. In ihese cases, judges must be guided to their deci 
sions by non-rule standards such as policies and principles. 
Dworkin distinguishes between an argument of priitctple, 
which seeks to solve hard cases by appeal to the rights an in ¬ 
dividual S'.'osscsses, and an argument of policy, which seeks 
to settle hard cases by taking into consideration the good of 
the community. It is generally believed that arguments of 
poiifry dictate the solutions to harri cases. Hut Dworkin ar¬ 
gues Thai Lirgumeius of principle should govern the judges' 
decisions. This is what his right thesis means. Each person 
has an ecjual right to equal concern and respect. These right.s 
originate from the need of members of society to protec[ cer¬ 
tain interests which they collectively regard as valuable. 
They are political trumps which protect individuals from in¬ 
terference by society for the purpose of advancing social 
goods. They should have a certain threshold weight against 
the consideration of the welfare of the community. The spec¬ 
ification and guarantee of these rights is a fundamental re¬ 
quirement for justice in society. Dworkin thus rejects the ba¬ 
sic assumption of legal positivism that there is a sharp dis- 
linction between law and morality. He also claims that judges 
are nor law-makers, for they need to find deeper moral prin¬ 
ciples embedded in wriiten laws to solve hard cases. But 
Dworkin also concedes that the operation of certain rights 
may be re.stricted in situations where they conflict with cer- 
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lain major benefits that can be acquired for all ihe members 
of the society. It is highly controverstiil whether judges shou - 
Id ignore completely .social or community goods. 

‘‘The rights thesis . . . provides a more satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of hnw judges use precedent in hard cases than the 
explanation provided by any theory that gives a more promi¬ 
nent place to policy. ” —Dworktn, Taking Rights .SVrmiosVy, 
1977, p, 87. 

Rigid designator 

Kripke’s term. Names or descriptions are designators, 
hut rigid designators are proper names which refer to the 
same individual in every possible world in which that individ¬ 
ual exists. Tn contrast, accidental or nonrigid designators do 
not always designate the same thing. A proper name, such 
as “Socrates*' simply designates a specific individual, and 
since it does not describe that individual, its designation is 
not in virtue of the individual having a certain nature, but 
simply because it is that individual. Whether or not the indi¬ 
vidual satisfice, some list of commonly associated descrip¬ 
tions, the proper name will always designate that individual. 
All naTi;rai kinds tcrInM are rigid dtiaigiiators. fhe conception 
IS devised to challenge the traditional theory of proper 
names, such as Russell’s view that a name designates a thing 
by describing properties usually attributed tn it. 

Let s call something a rigid designator if in every jtossi- 
ble world it designates the same object, a nonrigid or acci- 
dcntBl designator if thi,s is not the case.” - Kripke, .Vatne 
and .Vecesti/j!. 1980, p. .-18. 

Role 

K basic term in the theory of social behaviour and soci¬ 
ety. As a theatrical term, a role was originally related to per- 
•sona, mask and character and was the prescribed pattern of 
heliaviour for .an actor in a given part in a play. Later, the 
notion of a role wa.s extended by analogy to a social position 
that carries with it a repertoiret of expected bchavioarril regu¬ 
larities. These regularities are normative and reflect the de¬ 
mands of the society, and hence any person occupying a given 
role is required to conform to them. Sanctions may be used 
to discipline a person who fails to satisfy the rules or norms 
constiimiiig or regulating his role. Roles typically belong to 
patterns of role relations which determine the structure of so¬ 
ciety OT its component groups. Roles govern huntan interac¬ 
tions in social relations and can be conceived without refer¬ 
ence to particular persons. Roles can be described in relation 
to things such as family, occupation, nalinnaiity, clas.s tnem- 
bership. gender, age or religion. Since a person may assume 
a multitude of roles, it is inevitable that sometimes bis dilfer- 
enf roles wil] conflict with one another. Such conflicts may 
pose seriou.s moral problems, especially for theories which 
have no moral .standpoint beyond the fulfilment of the duties 
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Rule of law 


flltacht^d in one’s roles. Roles must be flexible or open-tex¬ 
tured TO allow a society to cope with unexpected circutn' 
srances and to leave room for individaaJity. For these rea¬ 
sons, some theorists hold that however important roles are 
for understanding social action, the explanations offered by 
roles have limits, 

‘■■Social roles, . . , are bundles of expectations directed at 
the mcumiients of positions in a given society. " —TDahren- 
dorf. Es in the Theory of Soei{;t.y^ 1968, p. 3 6. 

Hole’reversal test 

A thought experiment, involving an imaginative or iiy- 
pothetical identification of oneself with others in making eihi- 
cal decisions. Tr retjuires that one think oneself into someone 
(dse’s position and imagine how one would be affected if one 
were that person. Such a rest is the basis for the universaliz 
ability of moral judgements, not only in the ethical positions 
of Kant and Hare, which emphasise in particular m<^ral uni¬ 
versality, but also generally. 

“In doing this, T apply a hole-reversaF , and think what 
1 would want or prefer if I were in their positions, *' —Wil¬ 
liams, Ethics and ike Limits of EkilofKtpky ^ 1985, p. 82. 


Rule of generalisation, see generalisation 


Rule of law 

■A icchnical term credited to A. V. Dicey’s An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study oj the Lauu of the C«ynstitution (1885) for a 
system in which the powers of government and of state offi¬ 
cials are limited by law. Rule of law contrasts with despotic 
or arbitrary rule. Under the rule of law, political power is 
generally divided into several branches, such as the legisla¬ 
tive, executive and judicial, and its exercise in each branch is 
restrained in order to prevent it from being abused. The law 
lays down general standards of conduct, which are clear and 
are made known to all lho.se to whom the law applies. The 
legislator.*, themselves are subject to the law, which is rea¬ 
sonable and relatively stable. Chvil liberty is guaranteed, and 
violations of legal rules are punished. The transference of po¬ 
litical power IS through fair elections. According to its propo¬ 
nents, the rule of law is a political ideal of liberalism and is 
an essential aspect of various forms of democracy. 

‘Tn a purely formal sense, the ideal of the rule of law is 
none other than what 1 have just described: the Ideal of laws 
dearly delimiting citizens ’ duties and officials’ powers, under 
which every abusive exercise of public or private power 
against the legal liberty of any person is suppressed or pe¬ 
nalised, and with no one going in peril of coercion for any¬ 
thing other than breach of a pro-announced law. " —Neil 
MaoCornnek. Legal Right and Social Democracy. 1982, pp. 
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Rule of quiility 

T'w.^O ri:!e* for Catt^goflCfil syllogisfii which dtTt(Jrtninc tht? 
valid initrrcnrtt of qualireitivc connection between preniise-s 
find (‘oiii'Jnsion ! (1) From two negative premises nothing can 
l^e infcrrtid; f 2) if one premnse ist iiegalivei the coticdnsioii 
nnist be negative; and to prove a negaiive conchisinn, one of 
[he prenn.-.ei. must 1 ki ncgativcH The first rule lb sound be¬ 
cause in The case where there are two riegative prenaises, the 
middle term does not establish any connection between the 
major term find the minor term. Violation of this rule will 
lead TO the falhn'y of exclusive prt;nii&es, 1 he second ruJe is 
sound because one negative premise determines that the rela¬ 
tion between the major term amd the minor term must he ex¬ 
clusive. Violation of this ruh' wdil lead to the fallacy of draw¬ 
ing fin altirmativc conclusion from a negative premise. Only 
from two affirmative premises can one infer an affirmative 
L'Oiu'lusiori. 

"[They. are called rules of quality hccatisc they refer to 
the ways in which the negative quality of one or both premis¬ 
es re.srricm the kinds of conclusidiis that validly may he iti- 
ferred. ' -Fopii Introduction to 19fl6, p, 220. 

Rule nf reeitjjnition 

Hart ehiimed rhat a dev(:lopt?d legal system is a union of 
prinifiry rulrs and secondary rules. Primary rules ate rules of 
obiigation tvhich regulate conduct and iinpose duties, while 
secondary uiles are pov^er-conferring rules to regulate the 
identification, modification and adjudication of primary rules, 
ll a law has only primary rules, it has three major defects: 

(1 ] uncertainty, beesmse all rules are merely a set of separate 
standards with no common identification; (2) inflexihility in 
rule ■ changing; (3) inefficiency in the face of the rornplex so¬ 
cial situations. Hentre, a set of secondary rules must be intro¬ 
duced to lerricdy' these defects, and this is the step from the 
pre-iegal to the legal world. For improving the defect of un¬ 
certainty, we need to introduce a set of rules which stipulate 
sonte identifying marks and criteria of the validity of primary 
rules and wdtich decide their scopes. These are called rules of 
recognition. For improving the defettt of inflexibility, we 
need to introduce rules of change which allow individuals or 
groups to introduce new primary rules and to eliminate old 
ones. Finally, for improving the defect of inefficiency, wc 
need to introduce rules of adjudication which enable individu¬ 
als to dettTininc when a primary rule has been broken. This 
conception of iaw has provoked vigorous discussion in the 
philosophy of law. In particular, rules of recognition have 
provided a focus for debate, for rbey provide a new ground 
for legal validity in place of AustinV command of the sove¬ 
reign. 

'*Th<- simplest form of remedy for the unceriainry of the 
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rf^^irnc nf primary rak^s is the inirnduciior: of whai we shall 
call a 'ri.iie nf recof^nition'. Tliis will specify sonic fr-atiirc or 
feamres j>osscssiori of which by a puggcsrcr! rule i> taken as a 
rom'lusivc affirmative indication that it i.s a rule oi the iy:r[Dup 
[o be supported by the social pressure it exons. ” Hart, 
'fht^ (.'(ffin-pt. oj i9GH p. 1)2. 


Rule uti1Uurin?ii:>in 

In contrast with acl-ui.ihtarianistn, a version oi niiluari- 
aoisen in whicli general rules rather than acti are assessed for 
ijlilny. Thus shifting concern from individuals lo practii'cs 
and ir.s:itu!ions. Acts are endorsed not in their own righ: , 
h\i\ bee .a use they accord with practice.s or institutions which 
meei the test i.jf maximising utility. Rule can be. explained as 
a ptjssihic Cidfial) rule or an actual ^existing) rule. The rnle- 
uhlitananism which considers possibles rules is a position not 
lar from deontology. According to this version of rule-utili- 
mrianism , a mf>ral action should follow a rule w'hich if gencr- 
fiily folio’wed would have the maxinriim utility. The rule-utb- 
iiarianisri which deals with actual and existing rules is devel¬ 
oped by Toilimin and many orher.s. According to tb.is ver¬ 
sion, a moral action should be in accord with the existing 
moral code. This moral code yields greatest utility if it is 
generally accepted or i.ini’cersally complied with. The basic 
difficulty of rulc-utiliiariani.sm is that in many case.'^ the rule 
it prescnlje.s is not the most beneficial to obey on every given 
individual occasion. Rule utilitarianism is thus inconsistent 
with the basic moral motivation of utilitarianism» namely, 
benefice fU’t;. 

“For rule-utilitarianism rules are morally binding he- 
caust; general adherence to them maxlmi.ses, or would max¬ 
imise, wellart', indiviflual acts being right or wrong in virtue 
of tboir conformity to such rules. - Sprigge, 7Vje Rational 
Foandtii.ions oJ Fjhicf:, 1988* p. 

Rule-consequ^ntiniism, see aci-coiiscquentiahsm 


Rule-following 

An imp<irtaiu notion in later Wittgensleiu, rule follow¬ 
ing is subject to different inrerpreTations. Wittgenstein claims 
that language comprises gamc.s governed by sets of rules. 
Though we do nol commonly think of rides when ifdking and 
eniuiot. usnally specify rules governing our uaage. rules exLst 
w'hich determine the conditions for tfte correct application of 
what we say. Wiilgenstein does not offer a linguistic defini¬ 
tion wdiat a rule is, but illustrates rule.s through many exam¬ 
ples. Folfowung a rule is not a matter of interpretation. The 
abibiy to understand existing rules rests' upon a brute reac¬ 
tion to training, that i.s on repetition. Ry this view Wittgen¬ 
stein LS stigge.sting that the meaning of a term is its use. 
Meaning something is following a definite rule, otherwise us- 
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ing words to say soinuThing would be to string words togeth¬ 
er aimlessly. On the other band^ rules do not carry their own 
interpretation 1 and “going on in the same way^* is settled 
practically hy the context in which rules arc followed rather 
than by the rules themselves. Understanding is reacting cor¬ 
rectly, on the haais of training- to the rule-following applica¬ 
tion of words, d'he notion of rule-following is also a major 
point in Wittgenstein’s private language argument. Since in a 
private language there is no way to distinguish between 
thinktng that one is following a riile and actually following it, 
there is no language at all. 

“Following a rule is artalogons to an order, We are 
trained lo do so. —WirTgerLSteiriH, Fkil<}sfiphUal IjivffSti^a- 

tjOHy 1. 20(1. 

Rule-sctpticism, another expression for legal realism 


Russell’s paradox 

A paradox regarding the self-membership of classes for¬ 
mulated by Russell in The rrirtciples of Muthettiaiicn (1908). 
Some classes or sets (for example the set of abstract objects) 
are ntembers of themselves, while others (for example the 
set of cows) are not. Now consider the set which consists of 
all sets which are not members of themselves. Is this set a 
metnher of itself or not? If it is a member of itself, then it 
has the property which is shared by its members and is nor a 
member of itself. If jt is not a member of itself, then ir is 
Cfualified as for membership in the sei and is a member of it¬ 
self. Either way involves self contradiction. This paradox is 
considered as a prime example of the set-theoretical paradox¬ 
es which are different in kind from the Tiar paradox. Frege 
took Russell’s paradox as a serious check for any arit.hrnetic 
system, ft undermined many axioms of set theory, especially 
the axiom of comprehension that for every property express¬ 
ible in the notation of set theory, there is a set consisting of 
all and only those things which possess that property. Rus¬ 
sell offered a formal solution for this paradox i,c, his theory 
of types, and a philosophical solution i,e, his vicious circle 
principle. 

“Riissed’s paradox about classes, which he discovered in 
1901 , led to an enormous amount of work in the foundations 
of mathematics. ■-Sainsbury, Purudojre.s, 1995, 2"^ cd, , p. 
107. 
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Sacred, see Koly 


Saha verifate 

r Latl H: saving ihe truth J A term in logic that moarii; 
“preserving without losing the tmth-vslue ”, in relation to 
the intersubsiitutivity of ro-refernng expressions, that is ex- 
presstons having the same relerence. For a wide range of 
contexts, if two expressions A and B have the same refer¬ 
ence. then A can be substituted for B in a sentence in which 
h occurs without changing the truth-value of the sentence, 
Frege wfLS coiu'crned to develop an extensional logic. Accord¬ 
ingly , just as wi th names, atomic co-referring sentences can 
be substituted for one another in molecular sentcjiccs truih- 
fiinctionally compounded out of them, without changing the 
truth-values of the molecular sentences. This feature is relat¬ 
ed to the principle of siibstitutivity. fiowever, intersuhsti- 
lutioii z-erit.atf; is not possible iri other contexts, sticli as 

those involving propositional attitudes or modal terms, con¬ 
texts which Quine trails referentially opaque. 

“A natural suggestion, deserving close examination, is 
that the synonymy of two linguistic forms consists simply in 
their interchangeability in all contexts without change of 
truth value—interchangeability, in Leibniz’s phrase, salva 
zrntate/' ■■ Qumo, from a Logical. Point of Vic'd.', irj53, p. 


Salvation 

In the Nezo Tenamrnt, Jesus is regarded as our lord and 
saviour Jesus (.dirisi, and the purpose of the incarnation is 
claimed to be for onr purpose. It is one of the basic teachings 
of Christianity that human beings arc sinfid, and hence some¬ 
thing must be done to heal or put right our sinful lives. Jesus 
was sent by Cod as the saviour of the world, to save people 
from their sins and to make the soul participate in all the glo¬ 
ry of Cod. C hristians believe that salvation caimor be won 
merely by human efforts and requires gra^re. It is the essen¬ 
tial object of hope. 

For fjractical life at any rate, rhe chaiiec of salvaihm is 
enough. ’ - James, 'I'hc Vartctic'i of Religioitzi E:LLe.ricncc ^ 
1 . 9 o 2 . p. r;;h 

Sanctity nf human fife 

A eJatm orig-inaiing in the Old I'entament^ Genrsh i- 27 . 
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v'"iiatf-ri TiTifiii in his own ima]gFe”aiid cUimmfj thnt human 
lifn is s^LETc'd and has a natural* inestimable. and tran^ccn- 
df.'fit ’vo'uh cr value. This value is equal fcjr all nf us , and is 
indupendeni ul any other values that can be ascribed to indi¬ 
vidual pt-rsfu'is in virtue cd sui.'h features as their efforts* ac- 
complishments or talents. It implies that we haivO absolute 
duty U: preserve and I'^rotect human life and tliat it is moralIv 
wrong 'M rake human litc as instrumental. The idc-a of the 
sanctity of ule is the basis or, which the right to iile is estab¬ 
lished by Wesiern philosophers and social theorists. Howev 
or. this idea makes many moral phenomena, Such as capital 
punishment* euthanasia and abortion, tndefensihle. I( Is 
therefore debatable wlunher this principle has paramount va¬ 
lidity. .'Anoriter issue of debate is wdiether this attitude im¬ 
plies that human life is superior to the lives of other species. 

. . the view that it is always wrong to take an innocent 
human hie, We may call this the ^sanctity of life* view, ■” - 
Singer. Afjinuil IJberutir>n , IPSO, pp* 17-8. 


Sapir-Whorf hypothesis 

Also called linguistic determinism, a principle of iinguis 
lie relativity Ldeveloped by the linguists Edward Sapir and 
fkmjamm Lee Whorf. It eUims that, in addition to being a 
technique of communication, language is even more signifi¬ 
cant h' .■ device thau gives its speakers haliituai modes of 
analy.sing experienee into significant categories. Language 
timctioiis more as a way of defining the speaker's experiences 
than as a means for reporring experience. The grammatical 
‘Uructurt- of i he language we speak determines oiir way of un¬ 
derstanding or thinking about the world. Consequently, 
metaphy sics or Ontology relies on grammar. Whorf attempred 
to prove tilis principle empirically by comparing modern Kn 
rope fin languages wdrli the native languages of the American 
hidiaiu., For exfimple. lie ckiirned that Hopi Indians do not. 
nave a notion of tinx:. because their language lacks means of 
marking leniporal distinctions, Thfi thesis can be traced to 
Aristotle’s i'utegorifs ^ Vhco’s Scf.enct: and the philoso¬ 

phy o] W. von Humboldt. Tlie iheaia is controversial, and 
there are methodological dtsptires about what would count as 
t vidcncf for or against it* 

“Sapir-Whorf hypothesis . . . claims that the form of our 
language-s in some way det(;rmines the fundamental beliefs 
thfit we hold, ■' ■—liird, Tusks, 1972* p* i'12. 


SaiisfttL'lJnn 

In tecunicfil sense first used liy Tarski m defining 
d ruth , a relation beiwecn an open sentence and ordered 
ntiipk-s id oby-cts. Hpen sc ore nee s like Fx or Gx arc neither 
true nor falst-. They are senreritiai functions rather than sen- 
tcricc.s hL-canse they eon non free variables marking gaps into 
v.'hich smiable terms or expressions have to be suhstiiuted. 
b an eptu .-coronce rs true of the objects which arc siibstitut- 
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Saving; l.he phenomena 


ed for Its va riablcs, the objects sttrisfy the open seiiteinre. ^‘X 
tatij^hl Y who tfiij ghr Z" is satisfied by (Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle ). for it is true that Socrates is the teacher of Plato* 
and that Plato is the teacher of Aristotle, An interpretation 
satisfies a torniula if and only if that formula is true under 
rhe interpretation, On this basis Tarski defined a sentence as 
true just in case it is satisfied by all nienihcrs in an infinite se¬ 
quence. and false jusi ui cEise it is satisfied by none, b'or this 
reason ms semantical theory of truth is regarded as one ver¬ 
sion of the correspondence theory of truth, 

“A function satisfies an unstructured n-place predicate 
with variables in its n places if the predicate is true of the en¬ 
tities Un order) that lhe function assigns to those varia¬ 
bles.” -Davidson, fvquirii^s }nto Truth and lnierpre,tatinn-i 
1981, p. .7, 


-x rnj y # 
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A term introduced by the economist Herbert A, Simon 
for a model of rational choice which seeks to find a sat.isfacto- 
ry solLlion rather than best solution to n problem. The mod¬ 
el can also be conceived in terms of seeking a good enough 
Outcome ratner than the best outcome. In contrast, the max¬ 
imising ■■■'ojnimis ing mode! of rationality seeks to achieve onehs 
gi'eatcsi good. 1 he. notion has been borrowed by ethics and 
rational choice theory, especially to formulate versions of 
ctmsefiucnTialism. .Accordingly, one should seek to achieve 
morally satisficing hclraviour ht'cause under many circum¬ 
stances an optimal moral choice or action is too difficult to 
determine or lo achieve. The actor is constrained nrm only by 
the external environment, but also by a limited access to in¬ 
formation and by uncertainty about the value and probabiliiy 
<if each of the alternative courses of actions. Hence, each hu¬ 
man aetf.ir is subject to the limits of his cogmtiv'c capacities. 
Positively, a satisficing choice represents a reasonable sense 
ot when one has enough. It corresponds to the idea of moder 
arlon m Dree.-l ethics. 

Defenders of saiisfiemg claim that, it sometimes makes 
sense nor to pursue one’s own greatest good or desire fulfil¬ 
ment, hut I think it can also he shown that it sometimes 
makes sense deliberately to reject what is better for oneself in 
favour of what is good and sufficient for one’s purposes. ” 
SJote, ip'yrmd OptimiM7tg, p, 1. 

Sitturated , see iinsaturated 


Saving the phennnieni) 


It 


A Tyjic of empirical met hot] o logy initiated by Aristotle, 
rerjuires that a stdenrific discipline should start from phe¬ 


nomena and then develop hypotheses to explain the ground of 


the phenomena, rather than being 
covtrring the nature of things. The 


satisfied solely with dis- 
term phenorricna should 
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bt; undfirsrood to include both observed ftiCTs and common as¬ 
sumptions about the subject’matter. The methodology may 
apply to both natural and social sciences. 

In (Ireek philosophy, the term also cancerns the ground 
of the world of appearance In discussion developing from 
Parmenides' metaphysical claim that only the One is real be¬ 
ing and that there is no real motion. 

^‘Originally in d'\risiotle and his immediare successors the 
task is to give an account of phenomena in terms of basic 
physics w-hich in turn must be constructed in such a. way that 
the phenomena can be accounted for, Later on basic physics 
is taken tor granted and phenomena must be explained in its 
terms. This is how the idea of saving the phenomena (rather 
than giving an account of them) arises.*' — Feyerabend, 
Frohlf^ms iij lLmpirich>/t. ^ 1981, p. 224. 

Saying and showing 

Wittgenstein’s distinction, also presented as a contrast 
between what can be said and what can be shown. Something 
can be said only if it could be passed on to somebody as a 
piece ol information. To say something without knowing its 
truth-conditions is not really saying in this sense. .Anything 
that can be said at all can he said in a proposition. All factual 
propositions s?.y something about the world, but all pseudo- 
[iroposit:ons ( including logical and nu^taphysical prriposlt- 
ions) attempt to say what can only be shown and are not rc 
ally saying anything. Instead of specifying the precise mean¬ 
ing of ‘'showing", Wittgenstein makes a list of what can be 
showm but not said. The only common point linking ihetii as 
things that can be shown is a negative one, namely that they 
arc things thar cannot be expressed in factual language. In 
his 7 i-at iotu:' Wittgenstein cxamities them one by one to sec 
why the y are excluded from factual language. 

“What he shown, cant^oi be said. " —Witrgcjistein, 
L 1212- 
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Scepticism 

[from Cxreek; .skffpsia^ investigation- enquiry j Also 
written skepticism, a critical philosophical attitude, ques¬ 
tioning hy systematic arguments the reliability of knowledge 
claims and our ability to establish objective truth. When an¬ 
cient Greek philosophers called themselves sceptics, they 
probably meant that they were undogmaric Inve.stigaiors. 

J he founder iT Greek scepticism was Pyrrho of Klis, and 
scepticism is also called Pyrrhonism. Pyrrhonism is claimed 
to set up many modes of argument to show that the W'orld of 
appearance is full of confromauons and that there is no guar 
amtee that we apprehend things as they really are. Thus it is 
heller to adopt an attitude of suspension of judgement and to 
achieve a siam of tranquillity. Most arguments of Pyrrhon¬ 
ism are recorded in the writings of Sextus Empiricus. Vari¬ 
ous versions of modern scepticism can be found in figures 


I skepticism. 
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Schematism 


si.n:?h as Montaignfr, fTtissc^ndi < De.scfirtcS ? Humt^ find the logi¬ 
cal pOi^irivists* While ancient accpticisni attacked both knowl¬ 
edge and belief and was a philosophy of life, modern scepti- 
ct^^rn is a challenge to knowledge only. This is why some 
philosophers hold that anciem scepticism is moire iierious. 
There is also a distinction of subject-matter between ethics 
and science in modern scepticism ^ and ethical or moral scepti- 
cisni T which claims that there are no objective values, has 
become fi separate concern. Scepticism is a negative but dy¬ 
namic force in the history of philosophy. In attempting to at¬ 
tack and overcome scepticism, philosophers sharpen the for¬ 
mulation of philosophical problems and their attempts to 
solve them. 

'"Scepticismi is an ability which sets up antitheses among 
appearances and judgements in any way whatever. ” —Sextus 
Empiricus, ChuUne of Pyrrhonism, 1.8. 

Schema fKaniJ* see schematism 


Schematism 

An important section of Kant’^s Critique of Pure Reason 
dealing with a procedure of judgement which adapts the cate¬ 
gories or pure concepts of understanding to cxperieirce. Kant 
held that schematism is necessary because the categories do 
not have their origin in experience. He argued that an appli¬ 
cation of the categories in experience is po.ssible because each 
category has an empirical counterpart or schema. It is not an 
image, but a rule for production of images. Each schema is a 
transcendental determination in times. For example, the 
schema ot substance is permanence of the real in time, and 
th e schema of necessity is existence of an object at all rimes. 
In a sense, a schema i.s just the category itself with the condi¬ 
tion of rcmporality added. .\s universal and a priori* the 
schema is liomogcneous with the category, hut it is also ho- 
inogeneous with appearance becatise it involves imaginarion, 
rime and the enapirical representslton of the manifold con¬ 
tained in time. With these characteristics, the schema can 
mediate between the concept and intuition, which are other¬ 
wise heterogeneous, and enable judgements to take place. 
Without the schema, the concepts are insignificant bet:ausc 
only with the aid of schema can they be applied In phenome¬ 
na. Some critics argue that the schematism restates rather 
than solves the problem of applying concepts, especialLy the 
categories. 

“This schematism of ttur uitderstanding. in its applica¬ 
tion to appttarances and their mere form, is an art conttealeH 
in the depths of the human soul, whose re,il modes of activity 
rtfiltire is hardly likely ever to allow us to discover, and to 
have open to our gaze. " —Kant, Crttique of Purr Rfosori, 
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Scholastic [Oiilosophy 


Schflliistic philosophy, see scholasticism 


ja 


Scholasticism 

Also called scholastic philosophy, the dominant philoso¬ 
phy in the medieval mlellectual world. It started in the fifth 
century with the influential commentary of Aristotle’s logical 
works by Boethius, and lasted until the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The heyday of scholasticism was from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century when the universities of 
Paris and Oxford were founded and the Western philosophi¬ 
cal tradition reproduced itself through a process of reading 
the works of ancient authors, in particular of Aristotle Cat 
that time the hulk of Aristotle’s works were first translated 
into hatin), and of i:ommenring on them. The most celebrat¬ 
ed exponent of schotastic philosopliy, who was also the 
greatest commentator on Aristotle, was Thomas Aquinas. 
Other prominent scholastics included Abelard, Buridan, 
Duns Scoius. Ockham and Sudrez. The major characteristic 
of schoiasricism is the attempt to reconcile the conflict be¬ 
tween reasofL and faith, that is to render Greek rhotight, es¬ 
pecially Aristotle’s doctrines, consistent with Chrisiian the¬ 
ology, and so to employ philosophy in support of the theolo¬ 
gy. The conjunction of faith and knowledge started with 
Boethius, and Ockham argued that the prospects of a mar¬ 
riage between them were nor hopeful. For this reason, (Jek- 
ham is said to be the last of the scholastics. Scholasticism 
was characterised by its disputation of contested points of de- 
lail. d'hesc formal disputes were conducted according to weil- 
recognised rules derived from Aristotle's logic. In this way it 
contributed greatly to logic. 

Scholasticism is so called because it was philosophy done 
in the universities (Greek: scho/a ^ leisure, also the origin of 
the terms school and scholar), for only when one has leisure 
time can one learn and contemplate. Scholasticism has had a 
bad reputation since the Renaissance, and was the major tar 
get of attack for modern philosophers such as Descartes, Ba¬ 
con, Hohb(!s and Locke. Modern philosophy and science 
were iriitiatcd in contrast to it. However, in this century 
philosophers have renewed their appreciation of the contribu¬ 
tions of scholasticism to logic, linguistics and metaphysics. 

What defined the great age of scholasticism? The fact 
that its leading minds, Thomas and Bonaventura, say, car¬ 
ried out ihat co-orflination between believing at'ccpiance of 
revealed and traditional Truth on the one hand and rational 
argumentation on the other hand with unfailing resolute¬ 
ness all hough they knew just where to draw the line he- 
Tween the claims of reason and the claims of faith, ” --Pieper, 
.Sk7in/tivfiG.o>!, 1960, p, 38. 


Schrodinger’s cat 


Supjjose that a 


cat Is locked in a box with a bottle of poi- 
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sonoiis which will break if a df'vice connected to it rcfiis- 
icr.s that an atom in a radioactive substance In the box de¬ 
cays, The chance of decaying in the next hour i s fifty-fifty- If 
the bottle breaks 1 the cat will be killed. According to quan¬ 
tum fnech.anics, the cat, gas and device form an superposition 
of States that is indeterminate until a measurement or an ob¬ 
servation is madcr. Thri" means that the issue of the car’s be¬ 
ing alive or being dead in Tie box is indeterminate until We 
look inside the box. Although it sounds paradoxical, before 
then it L.s not true that the e&t is nlive and it is not vtue that 
the cat is dead. This thought experiruent was introduced in 
I93a by one of the founders of quantum mechanics, Austrian 
physicist hrwin Schrddingcr. It indicates how difficult it is to 
conceive qiianrum indeterminacy in terms of daily language* 
""Schrodingcr’s cat thought experiment dtd not show that 
quantum mechanics is logically false, but it did show that it 
IS wildly connt.er-intuitive T perhaps to the point <if being ab¬ 
surd. ” - Bi-o wn, The Laboratory oj the Mind 1991, p. 67, 

Scientia mediae see middle knowledge 


Scientific deter minis in 

The- success of Newtonian physics led many scicntisls 
and philosophers to believe that there is a natural order gov¬ 
erned by the laws of nature* (jiven the initial state of a sys¬ 
tem , we ear; determine any fuiure state by applying the laws 
of nature and the information about the initial state* Phe¬ 
nomena are necessary outcomes of the operation of laws in 
the situations which produce them. The future occurrence, of 
an event is predictable* Chance is a name for our ignorance of 
the laws of nature or of the antecedent conditions of the 
event. I lie associaiitm of determinism and scientific pre¬ 
dictability was established by Taplace and has been widely 
echoed* Determinism was widely accepted as a fundamental 
principle of science and as fhe very ts^sence of scientific un¬ 
derstanding* rhe truth of science seemed to prove that the 
whole universe must indeed he a vast and intricate meclia- 
tusm* In spite of its great prestige, scientific determinism 
was challenged by the theory of relativity, chaos theory and 
quantum mecnanic.'^. As a result, the debate between deter¬ 
minism and indeterminism has generated major terusions in 
the; jjhilo.-opby of sciericc* Traditionally, this debate has oe ■ 
curre.<l mainly m physics, hut biological dclerminists have 
gained suT>port for the claim ihai" the devekipmoni of a pc.rst.>n 
is d(uermined by his genetic inheritantx, 

"Science is mconceivable without determinism, but rhe 
latter is raken in a purely pbenornenahst sense* in order to 
formulate any laws at all, we. have to assume that identical 
conditions produce identical phenomena* ”- -Kolakowski, The 
*4 iienati on of Reason^ 1968, p. 71. 
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Scientific experience, see lived experience 


Scientific image, see maiiilesi image 


Scientific method 

A central concern of the philosophy of science. Various 
pC)J=itions regarding method may be distinguished in terms of 
answers to the following questions: (1) How are scientific 
hypotheses formulated and how is scientific truth discovered? 
These qiiesTions fofiis on the nature of scientific reasoning, 
including the method of induction initiated by F. Bacon and J, 
S. Mill, f 2) How IS knowledge accepted as being scientific'/ 
This problem has been the subject of intensive debate, espe¬ 
cially since Popper’s criticism of verifiability and his proposal 
to use falsifialnlity as the criicrion of demarcation fietwecn 
science and non-science. (3) How does science develop? l.fig- 
leal Positivism attempted to establish a unified method for all 
sciences* inir its _ programme has been rejected by others. 
Traditionally, the method of physics has been accepted as the 
paradigm of scientific method, but this has been challenged 
by the deveiopment of biology. Thomas Kuhn’s theory of 
scicniific revolutions challenged the picTurc of science as de¬ 
veloping smoothly within the framework of a single method¬ 
ology in which all theories arc commensurable and scientific 
change is rational. Imre Lakatos understood the progress of 
science in terms of the relative success of progressive re¬ 
search programmes in generating problems and their solu¬ 
tions, Some philosophers see science as a patchwork of dif¬ 
ferent methods in which local successes do not depend on a 
coherent integrated system. 

“The practice of scientific method is the persistent cri¬ 
tique of arguments, in the light of canons for judging the reli¬ 
ability of the procedures by which evidential data are ob¬ 
tained, and for assessing the probative force of the evidence 
on which conclusions are based, ” —Ernest Nagel» '/’Ae Struc- 
t u re of S e I ertee * 10 1 , p. 13. 

Scientific realism 

A position claiming that scientific postulates or liieoreti 
cal entities, siicrh as electrons and quarks, have real existence 
independent of our minds and that scientific universals are 
abstractions of the facts. It therefore represents the com- 
rnonsensical view that there is a world that exists indepen¬ 
dent of our experiences. It holds that any scientifii' theory 
has ontological implications. Lorrect scientific theories de- 
scribi: and expiain real features and objective struciures of the 
exiernal world. Tbiue is an intrinsic connection hirtwccn how 
fi theory deiiicls nature and its other features, including its 
power to explain. Scientific realism eontrasts with many oth¬ 
er [Josirions iri the philosophy of science such as operationism 
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(ir iTistniTTiC'ntfilism which coDimonly claim Thar theoretical 
entities are merely fictionf;* 

“Scientific realism says that the entities ^ stales and pro¬ 
cesses described by correct theories really do exist. ” --Hack¬ 
ing, Riipresi^^^titig and intcruf^ning ^ 1983, P- 21. 

Scientism 

The view that science is the ottly knowledge and that sci¬ 
entific methodology is the only proper method for ohtaining 
knowdedge. Mvcrylhirig shtjuld be understood and explained 
by the employment of scientific theories. Other fields of in 
(]uiry, including [ihilosophy. art, history, religion, morality 
and the social sciences, either are assimilated to science or 
are excltidod as a source of knowledge- Scientism denies that 
any of these fields has a distinct methodology and in many 
versions rejeers claims that there is aesthetic, moral or reli- 
gitjus knowledge. Philosophers who maintain that there is an 
autonomous field of humanistic knowledge to which scientific 
methodology is inapplicable reject scientism and often use the 
term pejoratively. 

“Scientism is actually a special form of idealism, for it 
puts one type of human understanding in charge of the uni¬ 
verse and w'hat can be said about it, d’homas Xagcl, I'ht; 
VK’.'o.'jroffi h'fnvheret 198(i. p. 9. 

Scope 

Scope is attributed to syntactical operators, and affects 
the part of a sentence upon which the operator has immediate 
effect, .^11 operator is an expression which alters the logical 
properties of another expression to w^hich it is attached, In 
the expression (A A B) ZD CZ\ the scope of A is “A A IV’, 
Tn ordinary language, it is ofLen the case that the scope is not 
clearly demarcated. Hence rhe same sentence miglit be inter¬ 
preted In ahernative ways* depending on how one under¬ 
stands the context in svhich the sentence octuirs. This gives 
rise to structural ambiguities, such as c/e re / de dicto ambi¬ 
guities. For example, 'T shall go to London and race if the 
weather is good^\ It means either shall go to London any- 
w\'iy, but race only when the weather is gr.iod or '*Tf the 
weather is not good, 1 will not go to T.ondon and race”. Ar 
gnments proceeding on the basis of this sort of ambiguity are 
said TO commit the fallacy of scope. Artificial languages have 
been invtmrcd with the aim of preventing scopt- ambiguity. 

1 he scope ol the quantifier is generally the whole formula. 
An operator aitached to a sentence to produce a new sentence 
is a sentential operator and has rhe original sentence as its 
sc<^pe. Brackets are conventionally used to indicate the scope 
of the scope of the various operators. Russell’s theory of dc 
scriptions essentially gives an explicit indication of the scope 
of a definite description, 

’'The sentence to which an operator is attached is called 
a scope of the operator. ” —Quine, Word and Ohjar/., i960. 
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Scoti^m 

A form of scholfistic" philosophy and theology rieveloped 
by Duns Scorus and his followers, especially among the 
Franciscans. Scotism was accepted by the Chitholic (Ihureh as 
authoritative in 1G33. and was taught widely in the universi¬ 
ties around the world from the sixteenth century to the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Scotism and Thomism are two main trends in 
scholasticism. Other famous Scotists include Francis May- 
ron. John de Bassolis, Peter of Aquila, and Luke Wadding, 
who in 1639 edited the first edition of the complete works of 
Scorns. 

Scotism accepted the Aristotelian view that metaphysics 
IS concerned with being as being and with various connected 
transcendental conceptions, rather than with the essence of 
material things, as Aquinas maintained. The purpose of 
metaphysics is to demoiistraTe God as infinite and as the First 
Being. In demonstrating the existence of God, Duns Scotus 
developed several arguments of Thomas Aquinas. God creat¬ 
ed the world nihilo, and ail created things are finite and 
contingent. Other than the common nature shared by partic¬ 
ular things, there is also an individual form (haecreiias) 
which is peculiar to each particular. This doctrine differs 
from the doctrine of Aristotle and Aquinas hecatuse they be¬ 
lieved that in a composite of matter and form, matter is the 
principle of individuation. .Among various entities which are 
not really the same but w-hich cannot be separated from one 
other, there is a formal distinction- Scotism opposed the Au- 
gustinian theory of divine illumination and claimed that being 
is the primary object of intellect. It also appealed to imellec- 
Tual intuirion in explaining our experience of God. In ethics. 
Duns Scot us attempted to reconcile the divine will with the 
rationality of morad hiw and claimed that human freedom lies 
in our ability to move from desire to justice. Scotism preHent- 
ed the mo.st sophisticated metaphysics in later medieval phi¬ 
losophy , and has been admired by Heidegger and Peirce. 

‘Tf one looks on Scotism in ns position as a stage in the 
development of medieval thought, it would be idle to deny 
that de facto it helped to stimulate the critical movement of 
the fourteenth century. - Coplcston, A History of Fkilost^ 
/?Av, I9o0,vol. II ,p. 485. 

Scottish philo<$ophy 

Educyrion in Scotland has long placed great emphasis on 
the impoftance of philosophy. The earliest important Scot¬ 
tish phihisnphers were Duns Scotus and John Mair. The 
golden age of Scottish philosophy was the eighteen!h centu¬ 
ry, which contained major figures such as Francis Hutche¬ 
son, David Hume, Adam Smith, Thomas Reid, Adam Fer¬ 
guson and Dngald Stewart, These philosophers of the Scot¬ 
tish Enlightenment were commonly opposed to the orthodox 
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Calvinism which dominated Scottish church and society at 
that time. Their work helped to shape the European enlight¬ 
enment as a whole. HutchesotCs account of moral senti¬ 
ments, Hume’s scepticism and Reid’s philosophy of common 
sense have all influenced the later development of philoso¬ 
phy, Smith’s philosophical work is valued as 'well as his 
foundation of modern economics in Wealth of Nations. Scot¬ 
tish philosophy has generally been empirical, anti-rationalis- 
tic and closely connected with psychology» as it reflected the 
fact that in Scottish universities the study of philosophy tra¬ 
ditionally included logic (or general philosophy), moral phi¬ 
losophy. psychology and natura 1 phil osophy (or physics). 

“The philosophy of common sense became The Scottish 
philosophy* and schooled several generations of Scots¬ 
men. ” Grave, The Seoltisk h^hUosophy of Commfm Sense., 
1960, p, L 

Sea-hattle 

Aristotle’s example to illustrate the problem ol future 
tioritingcnts in De hiterpretatione ix. Either there will be or 
there will not be a sea-battle tomorrow; so the statement 
There will be a sea-battle’’ is either true (and its negation 
false), or false (and its negation true). However, if the sea- 
battle has not yet happened, how can we claim that a state¬ 
ment about it is true or false'; If it is already true or already 
false, what will happen happens of necessity. Aristotle con¬ 
cluded that statements in the future tense, though potentially 
cither true or false, are actually neither. There has been 
much discussion alioiit whether .Aristotle’s argument is sound 
and whether he pointed to a need to modify logic. Luka ■ 
siewic 2 developed .Aristotle’s thoughts on the sca-hat.t.ie as 
the basis for three-valued logic, 

’"For example, it tvould be neces.sary that a sea-battle 
should neither take place nor fail to take place tomorrow, ” — 
.Aristotle, De Interpretation, l8h24-6 

Secession 

The dismemberment of a sraie into two or more new 
sovereign states, typically in response to problems of nation¬ 
al- religious, ethnic or cultural conflict within the state. 
There arc several different reasons for secessionist move¬ 
ments, For example, some attempt to restore a nation which 
was forcibly and unjustifiably annexed by a larger state, as in 
the case of .some of the republics in the former Soviet L'nlon. 
Some attempt to escape the conseQtiences of discrimination 
and genocide, as in the formation of Israel, Although there 
are significant objections, many commentators argue that se¬ 
cession can be justified in these two cases. There have been 
attempts' to justify other secessionist movements by distinct 
ethnic groups asserting a right to self-determination to pro¬ 
tect their language, traditions, religion, culture or nationali¬ 
ty or to avoid losing their majority in their own area through 
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imposved population redistribution, Tt is unclear whether 
these reasons are rnorally conclusive in favour of secession. 
Self-detemaination is possible without full political indepen¬ 
dence and cart nor justify secessionist claims to territory or 
sovereignty. Secession on rhiy ba.sis would undermine the ex¬ 
istence ol any stale containing groups distinguished in terms 
of ethnicity, language t religion, culture or nationality and 
wou Id lead to political ^fragmentation. As an alternative to 
secession, some political philosophers are exploring the pos¬ 
sibilities of satisfying the legitimate demands of different 
groups within an aliererd conceiiT.ioti of a sovereign state, 

The problem of seces.^ion arises only in cases where an 
estahhslied state houses two or more groups with distinct and 
irreconcilable national idenuties. " —Miller, On NationaUty-, 
199:i, p, L 

Sectmdary matter ^ see primary matter 


Secondary qualities, see primary and secondary qualities 


Secondary rules, see rule of recognition 


Second-level concept, see first-level concept 


Second-level predicate, see first level concept 


Secondness , see firstness 


Second-order logic , see first-order language 


Second-order predicate, see predicate 


Seeing in 

A term introduced by the British philosopher Richard 
Wollhcim with regard to the naiure of representation- There 
have been various attempts o, imderstaiid the nature of the 
relatioti of representation, r.hiferenl:. philosophers have 
claimed respectively that representation is an illusion! that it 
is the arousal of sensation^ that it is a character of a symbol 
system satisfying certain formal requirements! that it is re¬ 
semblance; or that It delivers the information found in what 
is represented. Wollheim finds that none of these accounts is 
satisfactory and instead argues that pictorial representation, 
at least, is best understood in terms of seeing in, according 
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Selt-y wiireness 


to which FI rc'iJr^^sentfitioii (jf x is n cofifiguraiion in which x 
rotild be seen. As one and the same simultaneous penrepuial 
experifn:ee, seeitig in contains two aspects in virtue of our 
psyrholof^ica; rapacity both to attend to the marks on painted 
surface present to the eyes and to see in them the figurative 
effects of (hose marks. 

^‘1 shall simply offer, in a necessarily crude version, 
what seems to me the best available theory of representa¬ 
tion- - ‘ . The theory is stFited tn tertns of 'seeing in’. For ;it 
least central cfiscs of represenration. a necessary condition of 
R representing x is that R is a configuration in ’which some¬ 
thing ()]■ other can be seen and furthermore one m which x 
can be seen. ” —Wnllhcim, The Mirid and ff.t Depths ^ 19911, 
p. 165. 

Self 

The subject or heartsr of niental attributes such as expe¬ 
rience, consciousness, thoughts, beliefs, emotions, inten¬ 
tions and sensFitions, h is the human agent which deliberates 
and miriates actions, and which bears responsibility for one’s 
action. It is the referent of the first-person pronoum It is 
sometinif s used as a synonym for person. However t person 
is associated in different ways with bodily form and with pub¬ 
lic or social role, while the self is more related to the inner 
part of a person. Sonietimes the term is used interchangeably 
woth terms such as the pure ego. unity of consciousness, 
subject and, in a loose sense, soul or mind. The self is a uni¬ 
ty which integrates all experiences, beliefs and feelings of an 
individual, and which enables an iiidividual to have identity fis 
the same person at different times. The self is characteris¬ 
tically T FI ken to be the subject of self-consciousness , which 
includes itself or its states among the objects of its own con¬ 
sciousness. 'The nature of the self has been a contentious is¬ 
sue in the their history of philosot>hy, starting with the 
Greek injunction to know oneself. Many philosophers t:onsid- 
er the self as an inner entity, but Hume objected r.o this, 
claiming that the self is nothing hut a bundle of perceptions. 

*Tt must be some one impression, that gives rise to ev¬ 
ery real idea. But self or person is not any one impression, 
bui that lo which our several impressions and ideas Fire sup 
posed to have a reference. If any impression gives rise to the 
ideFi of self, that impression must continue invariatily the 
sanie T throughout the whole course of our lives: since self is 
supposed to exist after that manner. Rut there is no impres¬ 
sion constant and invariFible. ■” —Htimc, A Treatise on Human 
Nafare^ Rook 1, Part 4, Sect. vi. 

SvIGalienation , see alienation 
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S^lf-awarcn^s... another expression for seif-conscioiisness 




Self-consc LOU LiTieSS 



Self-conscioiisnc*iS 

A1 called stdf-awareness, including the distinciive 
properrics of the self: first ♦ the subject’s awareness af itself 
as a subjecr f expressed by the pronoun secondlvf the 

awareness that one has consciousness* through experiencing 
ihc enntenrs of one’s consciousness, such as sensations, 
thoughts or feelings t and thirdly, the reflexivity of con¬ 
sciousness, which allows consciousnesK to be an object of 
knowledge. Different senses of self-consciousness raise vari¬ 
ous philosophical problems concerning the certainty and logi¬ 
cal siriicLurc of our awareness of ourselves as an ‘'I’b intro¬ 
spection and the nature and character of self-knowledge, 

■^The expression ’seif-conscinusness’ can be respectably 
explained as * consciousness that such-and-sucb holds of 
oncselfb ” —A n scorn be . in Gui.tenplan ( cd, ) , Mind and 
Lart^uiigf) ^ 1975, p, 50. 

Self-contradiction 

A proposition that states or implies a proposiuon of the 
form P and not P. If a proposition contains or implie.s its owm 
negation and effectively asserts and denies the same thought, 
it is self-contradictory. Such a proposition cannot be true and 
must be false, because it involves self-refutation. Some self- 
refutation can be pragmatic, f^escartes claimed that the 
proposition "T am not a thinking being” is self-contradictory 
because saying ‘‘1 am not a thinking being” shows that one is 
a thinking being. In this case the content of the utterance 
does not imply Its negation, but asseriing the content ensures 
that the content is false. Self-contradiction is a crucial objec¬ 
tion to any mathematical or logical principle or a,xiom. 
J^hilosophcrs are sometimes puzsled how one and the same 
proposition can contradict itself. The discussion of self-con¬ 
tradiction is related to the problem of self-deception, in 
which a person believes what he knows or believes to be 
false. 

The philosophical critic does not always restrict bimaelf 
to pointing out inconsistencies or to showing that a certain 
theory leads to contradictions; he frequently alleges that cer¬ 
tain propositions -propositions, often enough, which have 
been put forward by his fellow philosophers '-are self -contra- 
dicTory in themselves.” —Passmore, Philosophical Reasoro- 
ing, i970. p. 59. 

Self-control 

LlT-om Greek: t!»kratiut comrolling or mastcriog oneself 
over irraiionp.j desires, as opposed to akrcistctt incontinence 
or weaknc.s.s of will, tile lack of control 1 An ability enabling 
oneself to pursue what one believes to be right whilst resist¬ 
ing lempratioiifi to do something else. It la strength of will, 
in Plato’s tripartite division nf soul, self-control means the 
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Sel f-determinaiion 


mastery of reason over t.he emotion* and appetite, A self- 
controLled person can pursue greater and longer-term goals 
without being corrupt.efi hy imntediate gratification, and can 
adhere to the principles he endorses in the face of temptation 
TO deviate from them. Such a person, according to Plato, is a 
frf^e man rather than a slave Ot his desires. Different from 
temperance which means not to have excessive desires, self 
control IS the capacity to overcome the influences of desires- 

“This is so when we describe it as calling for a kind of 
seif-masicry, which consists in reason ruling over desires, a 
self-control which contrasts to heing dominated by one’s ap¬ 
petites and passions- ’’ ■ Charles Taylor, Sources oj the Self * 
1989. p- 12h 

Self-deception 

Deliberate blindness to w'hat is true or believing w’-hat 
one knows or believes to he false on the basis of a certain mo¬ 
tivation. Sartre’s account of self-deception as bad faith 
' hreneb; ma uvaise fo!~\ is closely focused on his existential¬ 
ist claim that we seek to evade our freedom by attempting to 
take on the character of a thing. He analyses self-deception 
in terms of lying to oneself on the model of deceiving others, 
hur this gives rise to the so-called paradox of self-deception. 
In deceiving another, the deceiver knows the truth and con¬ 
ceals it from the one to be deceived- But how can deception 
occur if the deceiver and the one to be deceived are the same'/ 
A person deceiving himself must already know the truth- 
Hence a self deceiver knows that he is deceiving and this 
seems to rule him out as a victim of his deception. A .success¬ 
ful selt -dcceiver would believe both p and not-p, but this 
sc-ems to he impossible. Various proposals concerning ihe 
structure of the mind, the scope of the will, the nature of 
knowledge and belief and their logic have been made ti^ avoid 
the paradox, but each proposed solution is open to disputc- 
TKe analysis of self-deception is closely connected with the 
attempts to understand the problem of incontinence i^Greek: 
akrasia, lack of self-irontrol 1 or the weakness of will. The 
incontinent person does what he knowa or hoi ifves to be 

wrong or failfj to do what he knows ot believes to he the 
best. 

The paradox of self-deception was formulated in the 
folkiwing way i ‘how can the self-dcceiver believe that some¬ 
thing is not so and yet persuade himself that it is sob ” — 
Motr.’iUtd IrrationuUty, 198'1, p. 31. 

Self-determination 

A moral characteristic by which a moral agent is the 
source or cause of his own actions. A self-determining agent 
can exercise raiLonal will without being determined hy any¬ 
thing else. Self-determination i.s viewed a.s synonymous with 
autonomy and opposed to the fatalism of determinism. In 
modern erhic.s. e.speoially in Kant. Mietzsche, Sartre and 
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[k rc, sclf-deteriYiiiLiiig i^gency is the principle that is basic to 
our respect for persons. SeLf-deterntinatton has been viewed 
as a bask moral right of persons and as the basis for human 
freedom. 

In political theory, a right to self-determination allows a 
people to form and live under autonomous political institu¬ 
tions without undue; outside ititerference. 

“ The balance or see-saw between self-determinaricn and 
external determination is the form in which moral experience 
presents iTseif, ■” -Hampshire. Morality and Conflict, J983. 
p. bth 

Self-evident 

That which is intuitively true, generally referring to the 
principles of logic and axioms f>f marheniaiics wdtose truth 
CMnnot be doubted anil which do not require a proof. A 
proposition is self-evident if its truth can he derived from the 
meaning of the terms it includes . so rhal anyone who knows 
the meaning of the words knows that the proposition is true. 
Such a proposition must be analytic. Being self-evident is 
generally used a.s a synonym for a priori. But the discovery 
of logical paradoxes shows iliat faith in self-evidence of iogi- 
cai and mathematical axioms is not secure. Self-evidence is 
nor the same os being obvious, for n thing might be obvious, 
bur not true. On the other hand, a truth can be self-evident 
withouT being immediately obvious. Reasoning may still be 
required in order to grasp it. 

'*In calling anything self-evident we mean not that it is 
evident without need for understanding, but that we need 
coruskliT nothing but the terms of the judgement, to see its 
necessity.” -Joseph, An Introduction to I.-ogic, 1916. p. 
193. 


Self-fulfilrnent 

,Also called self-realisat.ion, fulfilment or acrualisation of 
one’s besi capueitics or potentialities, l"'he capacity or poten¬ 
tiality must he defined to be good for a person as a rational 
being, and the fulfilment concerned must be linked with 
aebievemenf. Self-fulfilment has been taken by many ethical 
systems to be the highest good, although these systems 
ntighl differ over what is the best potentiality to realise. For 
,Aristoilo. the potentiality to realise is the human faculry of 
rationaniy, and in some texts he saw cotitemplation of eter¬ 
nal trijto a? the gre.atest happiness. Generally, the fulfilment 
or actualization of oite’s best capacity is held to lead lo of a 
smxessfiil life and the achievemimt of a true or real self, 

“The goal of .self management is often called self-fulfil- 
mem or sed-acluahsatTOn. ” -Skinner, About Behamourism, 
1974, p. 178. 
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l^elf- love 


Self-interest 

Inierefii iii one’s own wnll-bping or in the advantages 
that one can gain for oneself, According to psychological 
cgojsm, everyone's actions are consciously or unconsciously 
motivated by the pursuit of self-interest. Even seemit^gly al¬ 
truistic actions are held to be egoistic at their roots, Ethical 
egoism allows that actions can be motivated by factors other 
than self-interest, hut advocates the pursuit of self-interest 
as morally leading to the best outcome. Because morahty of¬ 
ten seems to require sacrifice of one's own interests., moral¬ 
ists advocating the pursuit of self-interesr try to harmonise 
moral considerations with self-interest. According to Adam 
Smith, the individual pursuit of self-interest promotes the 
cornmfm good through the meL-haiiisiii of the invisible hand, 
which balances and reconciles interests in a more effective 
way than the commands of the state. Although extreme ethi¬ 
cal egoism is widely rejected, many moral philosophers pro¬ 
pose that wc should pursue enlightened or rational self-inter¬ 
est, according to which altruism and benevolence are compat¬ 
ible with one's deeper self-interest over a longer term. They 
claim thai ptople will ^aiisty thcir Own interests through 
seeking the best interest of others. 

Since the lime of Glaucon's challenge to Socrates, 
moral philosopiiers have attempted to show it is in our ratio 
nal self-interest to act morally. —R. Nozick, Philosophical 
Ejrpianations , 1 9&1, p. -lOo. 


Self-intimation 

[ he truth of a self-intimating statement entails that it is 
known hy someone. If there are any true self- Snrimaiing 
statements, they could exist either without further implica¬ 
tions or as the foundation of a more extensive system of 
knowledge. Some philosophers hold that statements about 
.some of my own mental states, such as my pain, are self-in¬ 
timating because their truth entaihs that 1 know them to he 
true. Self-inumation is therefore offered as one major ground 
for our alleged first person authority. 

“Philosophers have not distinguished carefully between 
incorrigihiiity and another supposerl property of statements of 
a closely similar and related kind; self-intimation. By this 1 
mean a statement's truth entailing its being known. ” —An¬ 
thony QuitUOn, 1 h(‘ e:it.jtre of t 1973, p. 147. 


Self-love 

The desire to maximise one’s own well-being. Arista 
distinguished two types of self-love. The noble type seek; 
saii.'.fy the rational part of one’s soul by pursuing viriije. 
base type seeks to satisfy the appetitive part of one’s so 
The British philosopher Joseph Butler also drew a distinct 
between -wo kinds of self-love, Gool self-love, which 
long-term, deep-scaled and compatible with benevolent 
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riotiE^ ronira.sied whh love fis .seii^oal selfishness. 
RoLisse^o.! distinguished belvveen umour da soi and amour-pro^ 
pra, but both can be TTansiated as self-love. Amour da sot is 
the desire of a person in the state of nature to preserve him¬ 
self, while umour-propra presupposes a comparison between 
oneself and others in civil society. It aims to achieve superi¬ 
ority over others and is the source of our desires and motiva¬ 
tions, 

'"Clonscience and self-love, if we understand our true 
happiness, always lead us the same way, ’* ■ 'Burler, Ft/teefi 
Sarmorjs ^ 17£6i no. hi. 
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Self-ownership 

The ceniral liberlarian principle that each person is the 
rightful owner of his owm person and powers. Each person is 
therefore free to use these powers as he wishes, as long as he 
does not direct them to harm others. Other individuals find 
groups cannot restrict one’s freedom without one’s consent, 
and one may not use one’s powers to force anyone else to 
supply products or services. Self-ownership is morai 
sovereignty, similar to human auioimmy. This idea is firo 
posed hy N'ozick in his influential book AnarePx, Suite and 
Usopia. It prohibits treating a person as a mere means rather 
than as a being of ultimate value and also prohibits reducing a 
person, in any particular, to the condition of a slave. A con¬ 
sequence oi this view is that the action of the state to redis¬ 
tribute w'caltb in favour of iiadly off people violates the rights 
of individuals over themselves and represents a form of par¬ 
tial enslavement. These views are controversial, and other 
philosophers seek to reject the notion of self ownership or to 
show that it is compatible with concerns excluded by 
Nozick’s argilntent. 

"I'he libertarian principle of self-ownership says that 
each person enjoys, over herself find her powers, full and ex¬ 
clusive rigbls of control and use, and therefore owx^s no ser¬ 
vice or produm to anyone else that she has not contracted to 
supply. " —(.ohen, Sel/-Chvnership, Freedom and FquaSty, 
1 995, p. 12. 

Self-predication , see third man argument 


Seif-presenting 

A term introduced by Mcinong for the capacity of mental 
states TO present themselves directly to thought. Chisholm 
used this notion as a source of certainty. For him, a self- pre¬ 
senting s t3Lc is sel{-jijstifyin^. A proposition is st-lf-present- 
ing if it ironstilLiles its own justification. Certain firsl--persoii 
itjteiiiioriaJ mnutfll .slfdes. such as believing, thinking and 
feeling, am justified by the fact that to be in these states is to 
bt aware or being in them. Hence ll.ese mental states are 
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jielf-prcsciitmg. When a proposition auc.:h as “I am thinking” 
is true for a person S at time t, S is justified in believing it. at 
t. This proposiTion is self-presenting because it is evident, to 
S even though the only things that make the proposition evi¬ 
dent ^o S are things that email it. But it is a tnaiter of con¬ 
troversy whether self-presenting or evidence is enough for 
justification, 

‘*f I IS self-presenting k>r S at t. = def b is true at 1 1 and 
necessarily, if h is true at i* then h is evident for S at t. ” ■ ■■ 
ChisbO!m , Theory of K , 1977, p. 22. 

Self-realisation, another expression for self-fuIfiltnenT 


Scif-reference 

"Ihe phenomenon whereby a sentence refers to itself, 
and hence leads to paradox. For example, a person says, 
am lying^h If what he says is true, then he is lying and if is 
false. If what he says is false, then he is not lying and it is 
true. Russell devised the theory of types in order to rule out 
this kind of paradox. According to Russell’s theory, we need 
to distinguish first-order sentences which represent objects, 
and second-order sentences which coiicerii first -order sen¬ 
tences rather than objects. There have been otlicr attempts 
to deal with this and other paradoxes involving seif-refer- 
encc. 

"dt IS true that self-reference is a general feature of logi¬ 
cally paradoxical utterances and if it is ruled out as .senseless 
they cantHJt be formulated. ” —A. Quinton, Tht' Natztrt; of 
Things^ 1973. p, 151. 

Self-regarding 

J. S, Mill drew a distinction between self- regarthng ac¬ 
tions, which involve only one’s owm interests, and other-re¬ 
garding actions, which affect the interests of other people or 
of the community. Self-regarding actions are private and 
shouhi be immune from interference by society. CDther-re- 
garding anions, on the other hand, are the stuff of morality 
and of social regulation. There is also a distinction between 
self-regarding virtues such as prudence, fortitude, elegance 
and othei'-rcgarding virtues such as generosity and considera¬ 
tion. Contemporary virtue ethics has criticised modern ethi¬ 
cal theories for limiting their concern to other-regarding ac¬ 
tions or virtues while ignoring self-regarding actions and 
virtues. 1 he distinction between self-regarding and other-re¬ 
garding actions or virtues is not always clear cut, and some 
actions or virtues can he both self-regardmg and other-re¬ 
garding in different perspectives. 

“1 am the last person to undervalue the self-regarding 
virtues; ihey are only second in importance, if even st^cond , 
to the social. ” —Mill, On Liberty t h'. 
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Semantic amhiguity 

Someiimes, differenr sen.ses or referei^ces are ahsoclared 
with a single word, and ii U noi clear in the given'context 
which hs meant.. I'he ambiguity of this sort arises ■from the 
multiplicity of senses of a word and is called lexical or seman¬ 
tic ambiguity. For example, the statement ‘^1 will wait for 
you at the bank in an hour”, is ambiguous because the word 
'*bank” can be understood either as a financial institution or 
as a place at the riverside. . 

“A cons 11 iiieni C is semantlt^ally .'imbiguouH iusE. in case 
the Set ot readings assigned to C contains two or more mem¬ 
bers. ” -Katz, Sf:nianti<: Thf'ory <, 19TZ, p. 5. 

Semantic anti-realism, see anti-realism 


Semantic ajjcent 

A term introduced by Quine for the shift in which the 
language wc use to refer to the world becomes something we 
talk about in its own right. It. is a shift from questions about 
objects to questions about words. For example, we can move 
Irom the proposition “Shanghai is a city” to the: proposition 
‘Shanghai’ is a name ascribed to a city”, or from rhe propo¬ 
sition “Socrates is wise” to the proposition “'Socrates is 
wise’ is true”. This is actually a change from what C'arnap 
(’ailed tl 1 C material mode of speech to rhe formal mode. The 
shift is an ascent because at the new level expressions deal 
with the semantic properties Cif words or sentences in a lan¬ 
guage and thus become a higher meta-language. This strate¬ 
gy tends to reduce all questions of philosophy to questions 
aheiut laiiguage. 

"The strategy of semantic ascent is that it carries the 
discussion into a domain -where both parties are better agreed 
on the objects (viz. words) and on the ntain terms concern¬ 
ing them. ” —Quine, Word and Objects i960, p. 272. 

Semantic holism 

Also called meaning holism, the view thai meaning is 
holistic rather than atomistic. The unit of meantug is not the 
word or The .sentence, but rather the theory or language of 
which the word ttr sentence is a cottiponem. The itieaning of 
till exprc.ssion lies in its relation.s with other expressions of 
the language in which it is embedded. It is nonsense to speak 
of a linguistic component abstracted from the linguistic whole 
TO which it belongs. It might be divided into content holism, 
in which the meaning or content of a sentence is determined 
by the meanings of all the other sentences, in the language, 
and translation holism which claims that a translation of a 
sentence can preserve its moaning only if its associative or in¬ 
ferential relation., with other sentences in the home hmguage 
ate preserved in the tttrgeted language. The position is de¬ 
rived (ron, epistemir holism, which claims that whole theo- 
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Settiaritio rht^f>r'y 'ijf truth 


rie^ arc- uniti^ of confirmation. Ttie leading ad vacates of ro¬ 
mantic hoiism include Quine, Davidson and Purnann The 
view ir llighly corilrovertlal < m part because we use sentences 
not iheories to say things. Semantic holism does not say 
niLLch about the meaning oi any particular sentence. 

“Semantic holism Is a doctrine ahf>nt the metaphysically 
ntnessary conditions for something to have meaning or con¬ 
tent. '' -- I'odor and Lepore. Holism^ 1992, p. 1. 

Semantic meanirij^, another term for descriptive meaning 


Semsinlic paradox 

Semantic paradoxes are represented by the Idar para 
dox. Berry's paradox, RicharePa paradox and (frelling’s 
paradox. These paradoxes cannot be explained in logical 
terms alone. They contain some empirical reference to 
thought, language or symbolism and arise as a result of a 
some peculiarity of semantic concepts such as truth, falsity 
and definability. Their occurrence shows that there must he 
flaws in our thought and language. Hence, semantic para¬ 
doxes arc distinguished from logical paradoxes, which indi¬ 
cate. that there must lue something wrong with our logic and 
mathematics. Tfie distincti(tn between semantic and logical 
jjaradoxe? was made by Ramsey, although he himself calls 
semantic paradoxes ^'epistemic paradoxes^’. The general ap¬ 
proach tci avoiding semantic paradoxes requires the distine- 
tioti between object language and meta-Unguage rather than 
appealing TO Russell's ramified theory of types, 

‘Mr is our choice wdiether to keep our old familiar seman- 
lic concepts* and continue to live with the semantic paradox¬ 
es; or whether to search for a brave new world of stabilit.v, 
from which the savagery of contradiction is banished. — 
Read I 7 hnikt7Lg tibout J^ogn:, 1.99‘1 * p. 150. 


Semantic theory of truth 

A theory developed by Tarski and originally intended io 

solve Semsntif paradoxes, e.spceially the liar paradox. It .sug¬ 
gests that a truth delinition rartoot he adetiuately pjrovifJed in 


I he object language, that ,s in the language that desciihea the 
world and does not contain the truth-predicate. It has to l>e 
iormulated in a metalanguage, that i.s the language which 
talks aboui the -object language. .According to this theory. 

p I.s true il find only if pi”, where *'p” is the name of the 
sentence and P is the sentenee itself. For oxamrde. “.Smow is 
white is true if and only if snow is white. .A sentence is true 
m fi given hinguiige il ns elements are so oombined a.s m .state 
what is the case. The theory has two pans; adequacy condi¬ 
tions on definitions i>f truth and a definition of truth in terms 
of siiiisfactioo. Tarski thought that tins eomplicated theory is 
only snilahle for certain anificial and f<.trlnal languages but 
not for natural itinguagcs. Tfonald Davidson has developed a 
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S^rnn:! r.t 1L closi^d 


gu-i 

trut-h-oiondiiional approach To Tneaning on of ihiji 

tht^ory by relating scntenceis in a particniar language with 
their (ruih conrlnioriK. This ihtory has be.eomc very infhjcii- 
lial in conternporary philosophy. 

''Tarski’'^ so-called ^iemanTical theory of truth is essen¬ 
tially the view that 'Sis true' assigns a property inirh —to 
the sentence named by ‘ST - DantOj Aymlytical I^hilosophy 
ill Ktiim'Le.dgc-, 19631 p. 3-iG. 

Semantically clot^od language 

A Languag<‘ containing not only its expected stock of ex¬ 
pressions. but also the names of rliese expressions and se 
mantle terms like “true" that refer to the sentences of the 
language. According to Tarski , the source of the semantic 
paradoxes lies in the self-reference of the sentences express 
ing the paradoxes. He held that the possibility of such se¬ 
lf-reference belongs to semfiTitically clofjed langufi.gt:.T.. Such a 
language has a tacit assumption that all sentences -which de¬ 
termine the use of "true” can be asserted in the language it¬ 
self. To avoid this fault, Tarski distinguished between an 
object language and a metalanguage. 

“We have implicitly assumed that the language in which 
antinomy is c.<m5tructed coiTtaims, in fulthTion to its expres¬ 
sions, also the names of these expressions, as well as seman¬ 
tic terms such as ihc term 'true’ referring to sentences of 
this language. IK language with these properties will be called 
‘aemanTically cbiscd^. ” —Tarski, Angd:, Se/nafjlics. and 
Mc'tamath.emat.ic,^ , 1 9 3 b. 

Semantics 

[from (.Ireek: sterna ^ sLgn”| A term that pertains to the 
meaning of a sign or set of synihois. Semantics is a discipline 
dealing with the nuvaning oi linguistics signs or symbols, that 

is, the words, oxprcssior.s and senientros nf a language. ]l 
belongs lo soniiatic?. the aiudy of signs, and contrasts with 
the oUH’f two' branches of st-niiorics. that Js syntax or syntac¬ 
tics (the study of logical or grammatical form) and yn-agma1- 
ics Ctht' study of the contrilnirion of contextual factors to the 
meaning of what is said). In semantics, the language whose 
meaning is discussed is called the obfcct language, while the 
language which is used to talk about the object language is 
llie nietfdanguage. For eixarnplc. in the sentence ” bSnow is 
while’ IS true”, “snow is white” is in the object language, 
while the whole .sentence is in the rnelalaiiguagc. 

horn’.al semantic., discu.sse.s ibe meaning ol litigiiistic 
signs by appeal to formal and logic method. Its main repre- 
setitativc is iriitii-conditional semantics, developed by Tar.ski 
and Davidson on tint basis of Fregc’.s logit', which ascribes 
.semantic values to the basic syrnbols of the language, take., 
them as elements of structure, and then derives the semantic 
values t>f complex expressions from these element., in accor¬ 
dance v\dth formation rules. In truth-conditional semantics. 
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Sensa 


the meaning of every sentence is determined by the trurh- 
condiiions of it..s component sentences- 

Semantics is closely related to the philosophy of lan¬ 
guage, for both employ the same central notions such as ref¬ 
erence, predication, meaning, synonymy and truth. These 
key notions and their relations form the subject-matter of 
meta-scmantics which can be treated as a part of the philoso¬ 
phy of language. 

'‘Semantics is concerned with linguistic expressions in 
two respects: reference and meaning. ”—Quine. From Slim- 
tdus to :iicicn{:e. , 1995, p. ,"9. 

Seminai reason, English translation of rationpf, ^eminales 


Semiology, an alternative name for semiotics 


Semiotics 

[fronr fTteek: .vcwf, sign] The general study of signs, 
also called theory of signs or, by the Swiss linguist Saus- 
sure, semiology. Charles Morris takes semiotics as a study 
of linguistic signs, that is words, expressions and sentences. 
In his Foundatiima of the theory of he divides it into 

three subdisciplines; syntax, which deals with relations be¬ 
tween linguistic signs <jr sentential structures; semantics 
which deals with relations between linguistic signs and the 
objects they are talking about; and pragmatics which deals 
with relations between linguistic signs and the ways they are 
used. More broadly, semiology can be viewed as a general 
inquiry into every sign, both verbal and non-verbal, both hu¬ 
man and natural. The extension of '‘sign” is not confined to 
linguistic symbols. Peirce defined '“sign” as, “something that 
stands for something in some respect or capacity”. This 
broad sense is preferred by French structuralists. 

“The cmire theory of an object language is called the 
semiotic of that language; this semiotic is formulated in the 
rncntal language Tarnap, IntroductKm to Symholic Fof^ic 
and its Applicationsf 1958, p. 164, 

Sensa 

A term (singular, sensum) introduced hy Broad to refer 
TO things that are directly perceived, such as colour patches, 
sounds, shape.s, smells and tactile feelings. As objects of 
perception, they are contrasted to material or physical ob 
jecis, Sensa are usually taken to he private and known direct¬ 
ly with a special certainty. Material objects are public and 
known indirectly with less certainty. The existence of sensa 
Is mind-dependent. For Broad, they cannot exist independent 
of acts of sensing. They are objective constituents of sensa¬ 
tions and are a parr of a sensible field. Many names have be- 
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iiig given tn wbftt HvoJid c;iUs th& eotTLmonest being 

i::f‘n<.;ition^ find Bensr-datfi. Others Terms include ideas of 
sense U^oc-ke), sensible tjualiries (Berkeley), impressions 
(Hume) and sense-[‘ontents (Ayer). 

"Whenever 1 truly judge that X appears to me to have 
the sensible quality Q, what happens is that I am directly 
aware oi a certain object Y, which (a) really does have the 
quality Q, Find <b) stands in some particularly intimate reia- 
lion , yet To be determined . to X, Such objects as Y I am go¬ 
ing to call senoa. " Broad, Thoughi. 1969, p, 

ci.-i 0 

t_ '1 . 

Senfi lotion 

[F ri)m Latin sf;tisat.u^ > gifted with sense] The mental 
state aroused m a subject in perceiving, a primitive level of 
mental existence, When we see something, visual sensations 
are produced in us; when we hear something, audit ory sen¬ 
sations fire produced. There arc also sensations cjf taster 
smell and touch. Sensations arise not only through senses, 
but also through the body, such as the bodily sensations of 
cold, pain and hunger. Sensations are generally distinguished 
from experiences and perceptions . but are part of these more 
complex states, which involve such additional capacities as 
judgement and inference and are subject to error. Sensations 
must be owned by some subject, However, it is generally be¬ 
lieved that .sensation.s arc independent of the conceptual ca- 
paciiies of the subject and hence can also he possessed by ani¬ 
mals and young children. A major question is whether .sensa 
lions are purely private: or can be known by others. This i.s 
related to the problem of private language and the f;rol}lcm of 
alleged first-person authority conceraing accounts of what we 
experience. .Another major problem concerns the relation be 
tween sensations and sense-data. Some philosophers identify 
them, which leads to the question of whether what we per¬ 
ceive directly are sensations or external objects. Others dis¬ 
tinguish them by claiming that while sensations are the sub¬ 
jective aspect of perception as the experience itself, sei..se--d;i- 
ta are the objects of ex[.erience or perception. 

Our senses, conversfint .ibour particular sensible ob¬ 
jects, do convey into the mind several distinct perception., of 
thin,rs, according ro those various ways wherein those oh.. 
jecLs do t-.ffeci them: ... This great source of most of the 
Ideas wc. have, depending wholly upon our senses, and de¬ 
rived by them to the understanding, I call sensation. ” - 
Locke. .4,1 Essay Cemcaming Human Utiderstamiing, 11, 1, 
3. 


Scnsaljunalism 


..■\ view which claims that sensfitions are the only sources 
ot knowledge: that all tdc-is can be traced to an origin in sen¬ 
sation: that all statements can be reduced to statements con- 
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s.'iid beyoiid sensations; and that sensations are also the 
nllinm:e criteria of verification of all knowledge. In ail* sen¬ 
sationalism c;Ln be summarised into one sentence: ^‘the world 
IS my sensations”, d’his view may be traced to Protagoras in 
ancient (irecce, and is classically derived from the British 
empiricist tradition from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. In this century, its major representation js Ernst 
Maclu Sensationalism is opposed to rationalism and the theo¬ 
ry of innate ideas. A sc-nsattonaliat theory of mind believes 
That all mental events can be analysed in terms of having of 
sensations. SensationaUsnr also draws a distinction between 
perception and sensation, according to which perception, un¬ 
like sensation, involves judgement and is open to c:rror. 
Ifowevev, its notion of sensation is very ambiguous, incltid- 
not only strisible qualities, bodily affection.s, but also de¬ 
sires, emcitions and the feelings such as anger and jealousy. 
It is diflicult to see liow sf'ience could be derived frrmt such 
fin ambiguous notion ol sensation or from such an au.sterc ba¬ 
sis. 

‘‘Sensationalism is the theory that all ideas or concepts 
are derived from sense perception. ” -Arthur Pap, Fdeme?^^ 
oj Analytic Philosophy y 19^9, p. 92. 


Seme and reference 

For hr(-gc, every complete sign expresses a sense (.(Ger¬ 
man: ) and designates .something we call its reference 

((krman : iF'daiitung). Frege Introduced this distinction by 
cmislileration of the staiemcnt ”The morning star is identical 
with the eve mug star". While the two phrases “the morning 
star” and “the evening star"' are designations of the same ob¬ 
ject, 1 hai is the planet Venus, they obvioiuily hfo^e different 
sc ruses, flence the aeritf?nce “ 1 he morning star is the morning 
.siar ' provides nothing new, while the sentence "the morning 
star IS the evening star” is informative. 

This distinction is closely related to the distinction be 
tv.^een connotation and denotaiion and between intension and 
extension. It show.s that the meaning or sense of an expres¬ 
sion and Its reference do not always vary together, a point 
which hail considerably influenced the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of analytic philosophy. For Frege, a haslr sentence 
consists of a referring expression as subject and a predicate as 
function or concept. Frege called the sense or meaning of a 
semenee, which is composed of the senses of the components 
of the sentenct^. a thought and said that the rcferenci^ of a 
sentence is its truth value. Russell rejected FregeV two basic 
notions of sense and reference and proposed to deal with 
meaning using a single basii' notion of standing for. 

A prciper name (word, sign, sign combination, expres¬ 
sion) expresses its sense, stands for or designates hs refer¬ 
ence. By means of a sign we express its sense and designate 
its reference.” Frege, “On Sense and Reference”, in his 
Phf/osophaal Wrstiny^x (ed. Oeach and Black), 19 ( 36 , p. 61. 
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Sense field , see visual field 


Sense/force 

An infl uential disiinciion in modern phitosophien] seman¬ 
tics, Each sentence can be divided into a descriptive content 
and a force-indicator. The sense or descriptive content is the 
state of affairs the sentence is describing, and its meaning, U 
is the be arer of a truth-value. The force is tire assertive, in¬ 
terrogative , or imperative or other way in which the content 
is conveyed* Force has nothing to do with the truth or falsity 
of a sentence. Sentences wirh the same sense can occur with 
different forces, and a force can he attached to any given 
,sense, This distinction is generally believed to be based on 
Frege's distinction between assertion ( judgement ) and 
though! (content). Tt is on this basis that .'Austin develops 
his '‘speech-act theory”, for it is the force which determines 
what speech-act is performed by an utterance of a sentence. 
It is also the basis for the emorivist distinction between de¬ 
scriptive meaning and evaluative meaning, R. M. Hare’s dis¬ 
tinction between phrastics and neuatics corresponds to it as 
well. Dummett makes use of this distinction to criticise 
Wittgenstein’s theory that philosophy of language is an in¬ 
vestigation of how language is used in particular language 
games. The same linguistic expression certainly has different 
forces in different games, but that docs not mean that the ex¬ 
pression does nor have a persistent sense. Tt is because of 
that sense that we can learn language. 

“Adopting Frege’s terminology, we may call this ingre¬ 
dient of meaning the sense of ihe expression; . , . Force, or, 
more properly, the indication of force, is the significance 
possessed by a linguistic element which serves to indicate 
which type of linguistic act is being performed. ” -Dummett, 
The Lffgical Basis of Metaphysics, 1991, p. 114. 

Sense qualia 

[from Latin qualia (singular quale), quality, nature, 
state] Both the qualities of sensations considered in abstrac¬ 
tion, such as redness or sweetness, and the qualities sensed 
in association with specific objects such as the redness of a 
red car or the sweetness of a sweet fruit. For many empiri¬ 
cists, the physical object is an idealisation of sense qualia, 
from which the object directly derives its perceptual proper 
ties. In this latter sense, the concept of sense qualia is simi¬ 
lar to that of sense-data. Attempts to explain relations be¬ 
tween fjualia and objects quickly become complex. 

Tt is of course possible to designate a sense-qiiale and 
ask how it is related to the physical object to which it corre¬ 
sponds. ’ Ayer, Philosophy in the Tvjentieth Century, 
1982, p. 87. 
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Seii!>e-crtn tents 

Ayer’s term whii'h he inTrocluccs to replace the notion of 
idf:^ used hy tu.jc'ke and JJcrkcLey, For I.ocke, iire rehit- 

erl to a single unobservable underlying substratunt, and 
Ficrkeley insists that they are necessarily mental. Arguing 
that boin Locke and Berkeley were mistaken, Ayer considers 
that set'.se-contents is a neutral word which is neitlier 
physical nor mental, and refer to sense data pntvided by both 
outer and introspective sensations. Following Berkeley, 
ho wever, -Xycr believes that material things an: ronstituled 
out of actual and possible occurrences of sense contents and 
can be defined in terms of them. He also suggests that it is 
misleading to say that sc rise-contents exists, because this 
carries th.e Hanger of treating them as If they were material 
things. Instead we should say that they occur, 

'*We detine a sense-contents not as the object, but as a 
part of a sense-experience. Ayer, J^angiia^e Truth and 
Logics Ih-tfl, p. 122. 


Setise-impressiun, another term for serisa 


Senseless 

[German! ■^fmdos\ Senseless propositions are tautologies 
and coniradictions. .'A la urology is unconditionally true Grue 
whatever way the world isj, and a contradiction is uncondi¬ 
tionally false (false whatever way the world is). Semseless 
propositions should he di.siinguished from nonsense (Gcr 
man, I ), Like nonsensical proposit ions. senseless 

firopositions say nothing about the world and can be neither 
confirmed nor rejected by how things are in the world. They 
du not give pictures of reality. Rut unlike nonsensical propo¬ 
sitions* tney show the logical or structural properties of their 
compoaenis. Since iliey do not say truly or falsely that the 
world IS surh-amd-such, as genuine contingent propositions 
do, they are sen.seless, but are not nonsense because they 
show the logical structure of language and the world and do 
not violate any principle.s of logical syntax. 

1 autologies and contradictions arc sensehuss, ” — 
Wittgenstein, Trai:taUt.^. -L 46L 
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Sensibilia 

Russell’s rerTTi for entities which arc exactly like sense 
data, blit with which one is not aetjuainted. Once sensibili 
enter into the relation of acquaintance, they become .sense 
data. Russell imcs tlm notion of Ben.sihilia to replace the no 
tion of matter or physical objects, which he construes as logi 
Cr-d constructions out of sensihiha, although the exisitmcc o 
sensthiha iht'mselve.s i.s a mere metaphysical hypothesi.^. 

“I shall give the name sensibtlia to tho.sc objects whicl 
have the same metaphysical and physical status as sense-da 
ta, wit bo Lit neccssaHIy being data to any mind, ” — Ru.ssell 
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UfliJ i91S. p- 118. 

Sensibilism ■ tee sensibilia , phet:Lonic.nalism 


Sensibility 

Kant took sensibility and understanding to be two funda¬ 
mental and related eapaeifips cif the human mind- Ohjcct.a are 
given ro us through sensibility but thought by understand- 
mg. Stmsibility is the capacity to have representations thro¬ 
ugh being affected by objects, and operates in two ways. As 
outer sense, sensibility produces sensory states of things out¬ 
side us: as inner sense, sensibility produces sensory stat.es of 
our owm representations. For Kant, sensibility is receptive 
bur not passive, for there is a formal aspect as well as a ma¬ 
terial aspect. The forms of sensibility are space and time, 
which are a priori intuitions, not derived from the indepen¬ 
dent properties of objects as they are in themselves. Space 
and time set the order for matter, and hence matter reireived 
in sensibility is spatially and temporally organised* Kant in¬ 
tended to reconcile rationalism and empiricism by emphasis¬ 
ing hnih 1 be rational character and the receptive character of 
Sensibility. Sensibility must be supplemented by understand¬ 
ing if experience is to he possible. Traditional metaphysics is 
wrong because it u.sed the concepts of understanding without 
any corresponding evidence of sensibility. 

"Sensibility is the faculty of intuition ■ fa) sense, faculty 
of intuition in the present; Ch) imagination, faculty of intu¬ 
ition in the absence of the object. ” - Kant, on Logic 

(ed. by Young), 1992, p. 442, 

Sensory illusion 

The perception of external objects which loads ro a false 
belief about the world. Different persons perceiving lOo same 
object will sometimes see it differently. In some cases this 
will result from different perspectives or conditions of per¬ 
ception but not produce false- beliefs. The perceptions are 
sensory illusions if they proefuce or lend to produce false be¬ 
liefs. The existence of sensory illusion is cited as a proof of 
the e.xi.stencc of sense-data wdtich are different from physical 
objects. It IS a challenge for naive or direct realism, which 
holds that we perceive nothing but the physical object itself. 

*'To suffer sensory illusion is to acquire, a false belief or 
inclination to a false belief in particular propt^sitiems about 
the physical world by means of our senses. '* ■ - Armstrong, 
P erct'p Lit id the. P hydea I W or Ul , 1961, p. 106. 

Sentence 

A grouping of words (symbols, signs) in any natural or 
artificial language, A sentence must be well-formed gram¬ 
matically. but not all sentences are meaningful. ..A sentence 
may have different meanings, and the same sentence may be 
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Sentential function 


usied in a variety of ways. Thus » a sentence is disiinj^uishcd 
in modern ioj^ic from a proposition or statement. A proposi¬ 
tion or a statement is what is expressed by a sentence that as¬ 
serts or denies something t for example a sentence which 
stares that some predicate holds of some subject or that cer¬ 
tain items are related in a certain way, A proposition rather 
than a sentence is ordinarily recognised as the bearer of 
truth-value. Logical rchations exist among propositions or 
statements t but not among sentences. 

"So it will not do to identify the statement either with 
the sentence or with the meaning of the sentence. ■” P. h. 
Strawson, Inlrodaction to Logical ’iheary^ 19-c2, p. 4. 

Sente nee-token 

To apply the loken/type distinction to sentencei wc 
have The distinction between sentence-tokens and sentence- 
types. A sentence-type is grammatically complete ^ while a 
sentence token is a concrete and actually experienced occur¬ 
rence, that is an actual inscription or utterance. ‘M ant 
thirsty" is a sentenrc-:ype. However, this sentence can be 
uttered by particular people on parlicuiar occasions, d'hese 
particular utterances of the same sentence-type arc sentence- 
tokens, This distinction is philosophically meaningful be¬ 
cause it IS believed that only serit.ence-tokcns can be either 
true or false. 

"A sentence token is just the physical sentence resulting 
from someone's speaking or writing at a particular lime; a 
sentence type, in ctmtrast, is the abstract class of all such 
sentence utterances or insrriptions that, roughly speaking, 
have the same form. Moser and Nat, Human Knoxvledge, 
1987. p. 6. 

Sentence type, see sentence-token 


Sententiui calculus, another lerm for propoaitirmal logic 


Sentential function 

An expression containing one or more free variables, 
such as ‘'X is wise”. This is also called an open sentence. 
Once the free variable is replaced by a constant, an actual or 
chased sentence is formed. For instance, if we substitute 
Socrates' for in the above sentential function, wc get 

(he closed sentence “Socrates is wise”. Obviously, various 
sentences of the same type can be formed from such a func¬ 
tion. A sentential function can be generalised both existen¬ 
tially < “There is at least one X such that X is wise”) and uni¬ 
versally C 'Tor every X, X is wise”), A sentential Wlion is 
cornel I rues distinguished from a propositional function, which 
IS whai fi sentential function denotes, but more often these 
fwo expressions arc treated as synonymous. 
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“ A >;f:nTf^ntia] funrrion, as this tef^hnica] trrm is used by 
loi^it:ians 1 is an t^xprfssion containing a variabltr such thai. fi 
se.tn.t;ncc ^vbi^:■:h is either true or false resxilts when a constant 
is sLihstiuited for the variable. —Pap, Elements of Anaiytii: 
Vhtlosophy , 1 v 4 9 , p. :5 5 h 


Sentience 

The cap^acity to exy^enence pieasorr; and pain. Since the 
basic ntoral principle ol utilitarianism is to maximise pleasure 
and minimise pain- Bent ham suggests that the basis for 
moral consideralion slioiild be sentience rather than reason or 
language, In otir moral considerations, wc should ask 
whether the living evitity has the ability to suffer. Since not 
only hunii'-n beings bur also anintals are sentient, that is have 
the ability to suffer, Peter fsinger argues in his animal ethics 
tliat we should extend moral consideration to animais. The 
suffering of animals should be a matter of ethical coiteern no 
less than that of our fellow human beings. Pain is an evil. If 
an animal feels pain, it has its own interests , and so wc must 
treat ii equiilly. Sentience hence becomes the passport to the 
moral comnmnit.y, 

‘'The hurriarie moralists, for their part, insist u|xm st.n- 
tience as the only relevant capacity a being need possess to 
enjoy full moral standing/’ —Clallicott^ in Di^fence of i.he 

J.and E.thii:^ 1989, p. 19. 

Sentiment 

1 Ite. immediate reactive feeling and senisc about other 
people and rneijr actieuis. According to ITtucheson, Hume and 
Adam Smith, human sentiment is the ground of moral atti¬ 
tudes and moral actions. The rules of morality are formed 
because i:-. a variety of instances one type of conduce con¬ 
stantly pleases in a certain manner , and because in a varietv 
of instances another type of conduct cofjsiantly displeases in a 
certain manner, Scnrimcni is the basis of moral approval and 
disapproval. 1 his is the notiem tliar Hutcheson called moral 
sense, Hume called approbation or sympathy, and Adam 
Smith calls sympathy. By bolding this position they w'cre in 
opposition to the view^ that morality is a matter of reason or 
that moral action is determined by rational deliberatii.m. 
Since tbeir position grounds ethics on sentiment, It is also 
called sentimentahsm. This is a type of non cognitivism, 
labile for rdutcheson, moral sense is a single moral faculty, 
Sniith held that there arc a plurality of moral feelings. Ac¬ 
cordingly .Smith referred lo this type of moral theory as the 
the ■ory of sentiments, 

"All morjility depends upon our sentiments, and when 
an>' -setion, or rtnalUy ol the mind, pleases us afur a ct^ftain 
manner, we say it is virtuous i and when the tleglect . or ntjn- 
perfortiiance of !l , displeases its after rj like manner i we say 
that we lie under an lobligalion to perform it, 

1 rraltSf.' o! Mi/wan feature. Ill, ii, 5. 
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Set 



Sentimentaliisni 

see scntiniciit 

Separation 

[(jreekj rhor3S7ri(is^ chorhtoa t separable] For Plalo- sep¬ 
aration was a mark of divisiori, severance or disjunolton. He 
Held ihai Ideas or Forms are separated from the individuals 
participating in them. This separation is a symmerricfi] rela 
tionship! if Ideas arc separated from individuals, individuals 
are separated from Ideas. Aristotle claimed that Socrates 
sought the definition of the universal hut. did not separate it 
from the individuals r while Plato did separate the universal 
from tlir individuals and as a consequence commiit.ed many 
errors in his 'J'heory <T Ideas . especially relating to the third 
man argument. 

In Aristotle’s own doctrine of substance in the Meta- 
f^hy-sicTi^ separation became a criterion for primary substance. 
Here, separation means independent existence and is an 
asymmetrical relationship. Separation applies to the relation 
between the category of suhstance and other categories. Ac¬ 
cording to this relation, substance can exist separately from 
other categories, bur other categories cannot exist indepen¬ 
dent of substance. Separation also applies to the rciahons 
fimtmg jorm, matter and the composite of form and matter, 
111 which form satisfies the criterion of separation in the 
strongest sense and is t.oercfore primary substance. 

"The separation is the cause of the objections that arise 
with r<?gard to the ideas, ” Aristotle, Metaphysus, iOSdbfi- 
7, 


Serial theory of the mind, sec bundle theory of mmd 


Set 

A collection of distinct entities, classically determined 
hy means of a property or principle which sharply distin¬ 
guishes members from non-members. Fc>r many purposes 
.sets and classes arc the same, but restrictions were intro¬ 
duced on what is allowed to be a class in order to avoid logi¬ 
cal paradoxes. Classes wuth infinite members may not be 
treated as completed totalities. .'Mot ail classes are capable of 
being members of sets. There arc ullimate classes which can¬ 
not be members of a further class. However, set theory ig¬ 
nores these di.stinotions and covers all types of classes and 
sets, A fuzzy set does not have sharp boundaries between 
members and non-memhers and can allow different degrees of 
belonging to the set. There is disagreement between an ac- 
coirnt ol da.ssos and sets as real entities and the view that 
they arc devde^^r: which lack onrological implications. 

“Basically, ‘set’is simply a synonym of ‘class’that hap- 
!)ens to have more currency than Vlassbn mathematical con- 
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Jfet rheary 


’’ —Quiiiti > Theory and Log-jc t I96jt p. 


Set the;iry 

Cla^^s-it'ally, a set or class is a collection of taken 

a whole* with a determining property that distinguishes 
the colh;ction from things in other sets, although this condi¬ 
tion is reiaxof) in the theory of fuezy sets, A set can be divid¬ 
ed inio subsets and .subsets c.an in turn be divided into mem- 
hens. Set theory is ihc study of relaiionships within a set and 
among sets and the nature of sets themselves. Its pioneer is 
Cantor T and other major contributors include Zertnelo* Rus¬ 
sell* Fraenk(d* Godel, Skolem and von Neumann. Set theo¬ 
ry is essential for rnathcmatics, for many kinds of pure math¬ 
ematics can he formulated within act theory. It is crucial for 
logical deduction. However * naiv'c set theory often leads U) 
paradoxes* such as Burali-Forti’s paradox. Cantor’s paradox 
and, most famously, Russell’s paradox, Russell sought to 
avoid these paradoxes by formulating an axiomatic set system 
in which sets are arranged in a hierarchy of types. Various 
axiomatic set systems have been proposed, but each has 
some difficulties. 

"Set theory is the mathematics of classes. Sets are class 
e.s. ’ “"Quine, Set Theory and Ijtigic •, 1969, p. 1. 
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Set-the«retical pariidox, another term for logical paradox 










Seven deadly sins, see sin 
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Sex. see gender 


Sexism 

The attitude holding that one’s own sex is superior to 
the other and leading in practice to limited respeci for the 
rights, needs and values of the other sex. The term is ana 
logical to racism, which regards one’s own race to be superi¬ 
or to others, Hoth sexism and racism are thought to be major 
social evils. In contemporary environmental ethics, spe- 
ciesism, I he claim ihat the human species should dominate 
other species, is controversially held to be a third evil of this 
son. Men are more likely than women to be called sexist be¬ 


cause historically women generally have been dominated b 
men, A mam aim of feminism is to cidticise sexism by reveal 
mg Its root, showing ihe forms it rakes in various areas an 
suggesting ways of correcting its practices and ideology 
Some Itmiinisi theorists claim that overcoming sexism wii 
chfinge both women and men and establish social prattrice 
that are free from male dominated g^ender relationii. 

The choice can only he whether animals benefit fror 


our pracHres or are harmed by them. This is why speciesism 
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ffilscriy inodi^iJod on racism and sexi^im, which really are 
prejudices. "I'o suppose ihat there is an ineliminable while or 
male iinrlerstanrlinjr oi the world* and to think that the only 
choice is whether blacks nr womem should benefit from *OLir^ 
(while* male) practiia^s or be harmed by rheivi: this is al¬ 
ready to be prejudiced. ’’—Williams, itr/i/Vj the of 

Fhilosophy^ 19H5. pp. lld-9. 

Shame, see guilt 


Shared name, another expression for scjrtal 


Sheffer function 

Also called a Sheffer stroke or stroke function, There 
ar c five primiTive logical constants or funcrioiis, namely 
negation ('-), conjunction (A), disjunction ( V )* implica- 
tjon C and equivalence ■‘), Logicians showed that they 
can be reduced to turn, that is to negation and disjunction. In 
19L-1. the A merit'a 11 logician H. M, Sheffer proposed obtain¬ 
ing ail of I hem from a single binary truth-function, which be 
symbolised by h vertical stroke ( ' ). With this notation. p|q 
i.s read as not both p and q. Accordingly, negation (■~-p) can 
be defined as pip: disjunction Cp Vq) can be defined as (p| 
p ) I fq q ! , and so on. The truth table for the Sheffer stroke 


function is - 

P q P: q 

T T F 

r F r 

F T 1 

F F T 


A Lunction from which ali others may be obtained is 
called a Sheffer function, after the discoverer of the stroke 

f u ni:tion. - - R, L. Goodt,te i n . Development of Mai.h fooat icai 

Dtg[(. ■, 1971. p. 7. 


and >iymbol 

Roth Felrce and Wittgenstein drew a distinction between 
sign arid symboL A sign is an expression perceptible by sens¬ 
es, while fi symliol is an expression’s meaningful use and the 
rules for its application, A sign is wLai tran be perceived of a 
symbol, while a symbol is a mode of signification of a sign, 
The same sign may be used in different symbols, or, in other 
words, different symbols may have iheir sign in common. 
For cxarrq.de, the sign bear' in Fnglish can be used cither as 
a verb (to carry) or as a noun (a marnnial), Wittgensteiii 
makes use of this distinction to criticise J^us6el^s theory of 
types. O'Iter than this, the clisuiiction is not always ob- 
servcHd, Signs arc widely taken to include their symbols. 

Ill order lo recognise a symbol by its sign we must ob¬ 
serve how ii is used with a setise. ■ Witigensteii-j. Tracta- 
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Sisnirkant form 

An find fibsrrAcr term introduced by the British 

atr critic Clive Red . rnferirlng to the formal structure or unity 
common and peculiar to all visual works of art. This formal 
sirucjiire is the source which provokes aesthetic emotion. 
For Bell. the c^xistence of this form and its capacity to arouse 
aesthetic emotion are the only criteria for being a work n' 
an. 'The artist secs objects as pure forms, distinct from any 
associations they may have or ends that they may serve. This 
form is indecierident of any everyday human significance of 
objects in the world and is an end in itself. We eanntn recog¬ 
nise significant form in cognitive terms, and it is not open to 
empirical confirmation or falsification. Rut it can be felt, and 
it is refined and intensifietf by artists in their work. In seeing 
ihe significant form of things, the artist somehow glimpses 
‘tiltimate reality’. The essence of artistic creation is to ex¬ 
press I he aesthetic emotion witich the artist feels before such 
forms by re-creating them in a work of art. Correspondingly, 
to appreciate a work of art is to contemplate and feel this 
form. 

‘'Title and colours combined in a particular way, certain 
forms and relations of form stir our aesthetic emotions. 
These relations are combinations of line and colours, these 
aesthetically moving forms, I call ‘significant form’; and ‘sig¬ 
nificant form’ is the fine cjuality common to all works of visu¬ 
al art. ” -Rell, /l/'f, 1914, p. ti. 

Simple nature 

_Tatin; ftatufue For Francis Bacon, the ulti 

mate qualities, such as red, white and hard, out of which the 
whole natural world is constituted. For Descartes, simple 
natures were the starting-point for the constitution of know 
able objects and also for human knowledge of these objects. 
Simple natures are all self-evident, nevair contain any falsity 
an<l are grasped hy intuition or the natural light. These 
things are simple because they are known so clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly that they cannot be divided by the mind into further 
items which can be known more clearly and distmc:tly. 
bJescartes distinguished three kinds of simple nature; ti) 
]>ure material natures that are recognised to be present only 
in bodies, such as shape, extension and movement; (2) pure 
intellectual natures which the intellect recognises by means of 
a sort of innate light and which do not involve any corporeal 
siibsiancf , such as knowing and doubting; (3) irommon sim- 
tde natures, including common concepts which can be as¬ 
cribed both to the physical and to the mental, such as exis¬ 
tence, duration, and the fundamental laws of logic that are 
called common notions. The first two kinds of simple natures 
ar(^ the building blocks of human knowledge and which can be 
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Singulation theory 


conibiDt'd and again into various complex natures. The 

common simple nauires, applicable to Loth the physical and 
the mental, are the cement which binds- them together. 

“These simple natures are all self-evident and never con¬ 
tain any falsity.'’' — DescarTcs, Philosophical Writin^^^s 
(ir. Clotiirigh^im ef a/. ) 19B5, 1 , p. -'In. 

Simplicity. principle of 

Ont: theory is simpler than another if it postulates fewer 
entities and explanatory jirinciples. The principle of iimpllri- 
ly genei-ally means the same thing as the principle of parsi ■ 
moriy, or Ockham's razor. Simplicity is generally taken as 
one t although not the only, criterion for detcrrninirig thi' ac¬ 
ceptability of rival theories. The competing theories might be 
clioscn in ternns of consistency, scope, precision and predic¬ 
tive j)ower. However, everything else being equal, a simpler 
theory, that is, the theory which makes the few'est assump¬ 
tions. is more acceptable than its complex rivals. The philo¬ 
sophical problem is whether ir is possible to juslifv (his pref¬ 
erence for simplicity as something beyond a mere considera¬ 
tion of convenience. The traditional belief is that nature itself 
is simple. “Nhiture {foes nothing in vain'’. Hnt the principle of 
the uniformity of nature itself is a problematic notion. Con¬ 
temporary philosophy of science take.s simplicity as a part of 
methodology. Quine connects it with high probability. Pop¬ 
per connects 11 with his criterion of faisifiability by claiming 
that simph': statements are highly desirable because they have 
richer empirical content and because they are more testable, 
fhe ciispijit- alioui ilie validity of rhe principle of simplicity as 
a sign of truth has yet to he resolved. 

“The principle of simplicity (also referred to as the prin¬ 
ciple of parsimony) ... affirms that other things being 
equal, the simpler theory should be chosen, ” —Regan, 'Phe 
( 'a se Jor A n i m al Rights^ 1 9 p. 1 -1: fl, 

SimiiUtion theory 

An accf)Lint of how we knov,^ about the propositional at¬ 
titudes of others, It claims that oiir knowledge of other 
people’s beliefs, comes not from the application of a theory, 
hut as a result of using our own psychological proces.ses to 
simulate iliose of others. It is an extension of {'jur c.apacity to 
know our oivn beliefs. We imagine that we are in someone 
else’s posoion find then Imagine whai we would think or do 
irt that situation, Sinnilatn'iti is used in explaining the mean¬ 
ing ol intentional lerms such as Ijellnve and desire, ''['he pro¬ 
ponents of this theory Include (lordon , (loidman , Stieh and 
Ni(‘hnl s, 

“Simulation theory suggests an ai'couiu of the mecha-- 
nisms nnderlying our eaparity to predict and explain people’s 
V-'chavlour . :uad tb:it CAplaiifilion makes no appeal to an inter¬ 
nalised theory or knowledge structure. ■” —Stick , Deconstruct¬ 
ing the Mind ^ p, 134. 
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Sin 

A rheological term for the ^f'vcrc wrongdoing or faults 
of moral clraraotcr due to disobedience of a Divine command 
or a violation of rtatiirfil law. A person’s sense of sin is one 
paradigm of religious experience. According to the Nt^v 7>,v- 
t.i.fmerit, ad men are sinful, because we inherited original sin 
fi'Oni Adam, the rrommon lather of humankind. Cibristians 
be] reve tl'iai the death of Jesus was a sacrifice for human sms. 
A pt^rson aiUT death wall be- sent to hell if judged by (hjd to 
be an unrepentant sinner. In a loose sense, sin is synony¬ 
mous with c.viU but .strictly speaking, sin is an evil commit¬ 
ted tow'ards God, rather than to other persons. Gnly God 
may be asked to pardon sins. On some interpretations, sin 
results from our following of our sensory nature against our 
rational nature. It is committed w^ben we do not do the good 
we know that (rod requires of us. Persons who believe that 
they have sinned often fee] that they are cut off from God, 
the vision of God or God’s graexo The origin of sin is gener¬ 
ally ascribed to human free wall, but this point is rather con¬ 
troversial. In medieval philosophy anrl theology, pride, cov¬ 
etousness, envy, gluttony, anger, sloth, and lust are listed 
as the seven deadly sins, 

"Ry his sill a sinner cannni really injure Goh , and yin, 
for nis own [lart. he acts tioiiLrriry to (.od in two ways. 
First, he des[nses tiod and hi.s commandments and sticondly. 
he ilocs in fact harm someone, either hitnsclf'or someone 
else. .'\quirias, Suni/au rheolffgiae^ Ia2. 147. 2. 
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Sincerity 

Frankly and plainly presenting oneself lo oneself and 
othtTS. rather than hiding or adding something in order to 
present oneself as different from what one actually is. Sin ■ 
cert' people say Find do what they really believe. Insincerity to 
oneself is a fftrm of sclf-det'cption, while insincerity to (.ithers 


IS lying or hypocrisy. Sincerity has l'>een regarded as a virtue, 
but It IS controversial whether any form of litisinceriTy counts 
as an evil, .Academics who modify their views to avoid .seri¬ 
ous political consequences are only sometimes judged to have 
acted immorally. The sincerity of sceptics has been h matter 
of debate because such a person has difficulties in carrying 
out his belief in his daily life. 

“Real sincerity implies that all the contradictory facets 
of the .self arc given free expression. ” —Flster, and 

the Sirens, 1979, p. 175. 
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Sine qua non 

I Latin, without which not, also written condiiio sine 
qua non, a eomlition without which not, m law a necessary 
condition i If an event H would not have happened if a prior 
event A had not happened, then A is a condUw stne qua non 
of H. This Is generally viewed as a factual cause independent 
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of polity or rule. A detailed examination of the reiar.ion^’hip 
between this kind of condition and causally relevant fartors in 
human action can be found in Hart and Honore, Causation in 
the Law. 

'‘When a negative answer is forthcoming to the question 
'Would A have occurred if X had not?’ X is referred to not 
merely as a ‘necessary condition’ or nine qua non of Y but as 
its 'cause in fact^ or ‘material cause’. " —Hart and Honore, 
Cujtsat.ion in the. Law, 2rifl ed. , 19S5, p. 110. 

SingulLtr term 

The distinction between singular terms and general 
terms has been drawn since Mill, and receives much discus¬ 
sion in contemporary analytic philosophy. A singular term is 
a term which denotes or ostensively refers, under a given cir¬ 
cumstance, to an individual object. Terms which belong to 
the categories of proper names, indexicejs t definite descrip¬ 
tions and so on are all singular terms, A singular term can 
replace, or be replaced by, an individual variable in an open 
sentence. Ir can only be the grammatical subject of a subject- 
predicate sentence and can never be a predicate. In contrast, 
a general term introduces a kind or a type of individual thing. 
While a singular term can only he a subject, a general term 
can serve ciiher as a suhjeci or as a predicate. The distinction 
between singular and general terras is widely supporteil, but 
it has been criticised by Peter Strawson in Individuals. 

'‘Semantically the distinction between singular and gen¬ 
eral term is vaguely that a single term names or purptirts to 
name just one object, though as complex or diffuse an object 
as you plf'asc! while a general term is true of each, several¬ 
ly. of any member of objects. ■” —Quine, \Vr,rd and Ohject, 
1960, pp. 90 i. 

Sittlickkeii, see ethical life 


SituHtion ethics 

A arU) theoretical position that flourished among Cbriii- 
tian religious moralists after the second world w'ar, influ¬ 
enced by American pragmatism, and operated with the slo¬ 
gan; ho loving and do as you please. Jt claims that ethics is 
essentially a matter of reacting to the contexts or simations 
one confronts and that moral choice must he situational, par¬ 
ticular. defermined by casc-to-case analysis. Tt proposes rhat 
there is only one moral principle, that is agape or love. Oth¬ 
er than this, there should he no ppichaged moral judgements 
for (.hrisiiaiis. To build an ethical system is meaningless, 
and the rigid application of universal moral principles and 
rules should he rejected. The ethical maxims of the commu¬ 
nity in which one lives can serve as illuminators, but wc 
should always be prepared to compromise in the situation 
where love seems better served by doing something else. The 
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systemaiic exponent of this ethics is Joseph Fletcher who 
claims that situation ethics is not relativistic^ for it holds that 
Love is the ultimate judge of the norm of action. Hence situ¬ 
ation ethics is a middle approach between legalism, which 
emphasises systematic rules and regulations, and antinomin- 
isra, which rejects all principles whatever. This position has 
similarities with aci-utilitarianisra and casuistry. 

^Situation ethics goes part of the way with natural law, 
hy accepting reason as the instrumentalist of moral judge¬ 
ments, while rejecting the notion that the good is “given' in 
the nature of things, objectively. Jt goes part of way with 
Scriptural law by accepting revelation as the source of the 
norm while rejecting all hevealed’ norms or laws but the one 
command—to love God and thy neighbour. ”— Fletcher, Sit¬ 
uation Ethics i 196G, p, 2G. 

Situational semantics 

I^evelopod in the late 1970s by J. Harwisc and J. l^arry 
and intended as an alternative to Tarski’s formal truth-condi¬ 
tional semantics, A situation in this account is the part of re¬ 
ality that agents fmd themselves in and about which they ex 
change information. Slluational semantics claims that the 
meaning of a sentence is not given merely through its truth- 
conditions, but should also be determined by the relations of 
the sentence to the situation in which it is uttered and infor¬ 
mation about its speaker. The meaning of an expression can¬ 
not be described independently of the use of the expression, 
It involves a relation beiwecii the circumstance that the ex¬ 
pression describes and the circumstance in which it is uttered 
because rational speakers or agents must use information ex¬ 
tracted from their situation in order to reason and communi¬ 
cate effectively. 

^‘Tn this book ) have been urging the development of a 
theory of meaning and information content, one rich enough 
to give a semantics for Knglish that can account for the way 
language users handle informatitm, and suggesting a shape 
for this general theory. We call this situation theory, and the 
applications to natural language situational seinanljcs. ” — 
Harwist-, 1 he SitinHitm in I,<tgic^ 1989. p. 177, 

Skolam-Ldtfonheim tlicoreni 

Lowenheim and Sknlem established that in set theory for 
any class of formulas of prtidicate calculus, if there is an in¬ 
terpretation which suits all of them, there is also an interpre¬ 
tation whose domain cimsists of natural numbers which suits 
all of them. This Lowenheim-Skolem theorem implies that if 
first-order set theory is consi.5tent and has a model, it must 
also have a denumerable infinite model whose coiititiuum is a 
countable set and is thus apparently non-standard. This re¬ 
sult is called Skolem’s paradox because it coitflicls with 
CantorV theorem according to which within set theory we 
crin establish that there is a set of real number which i.s not 
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Slippery slope arf^ument 


denumerable. To avoid Skolem’s paradox» we should sup¬ 
pose that the distinction between denumerable and non-denu- 
merable models is relative to an axiom system rather than ab¬ 
solute, Others believe that the paradox indicates that stan¬ 
dard first-order predicate calculus is not sufficient for reveal¬ 
ing the structure of the continuum., 

*'There is a remarkable theorem in classical logic, the 
Skolem-Loweriheim theorem, which says that any consistent 
set of sentences (whether a finite or infinite set of sentences) 
has a model in the natural numbers. " —Smart, Our Place in 
the Universe ^ 1989, p. 57. 

Skolem's paradox, see Skolem-L owenheim theorem 


Slave / master, see master / slave 


Slave morality, see master morality 


Slave of the passions 

Hume’s term for the role of rea.son in action. The tradi¬ 
tional ethical belief was that morality is a matter of muonali- 
ty and that we act according to the dictates of reason. Hume 
claimed that this is wrong. Reason is useful and can direct 
our judgement concerning good and evil, hut it is impotent 
with respect to motivating action. Reason is not a causal fac- 
toi- in promoting moral actions. What directly impels us to 
act is passion or emotion. In contrast to the traditional view 
that emotion should be subjected to reason, Hume believed 
that reason is the slave of the passions in the genesis of ac 
rion, This does not mean that there is a conflict between rea¬ 
son and passion. For Hume, that which is opposed to reason 
can only be reason itself rather than passion. 

‘'Reason is, and ought only to be the slave of the pas¬ 
sions, and can never pretend to any other office than to serve 
and obey them, ’’--Hume, A Treatise nf Hitman Nature, II, 
ill, 3. 

Slippery slope argument 

An argument seeking to perisuade an audience not to 
take the first step on the grounds that it vvill lead to further 
steps having disastrous consequences. The argument can be 
formulated in many ways, but its central version is the one 
that is also called the wedge argument. According to the ar¬ 
gument, some actions are like the first step on a slippery 
slope. Although they can be justified, their performance will 
inevitably lead to further aettons with bad consequences. 
Hence, it is better not to permit the first action. This argu¬ 
ment has a wide application in moral discussions. For exam¬ 
ple, some argue that if active euthanasia is legalised terrible 
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consequences will follow* For once societies openly allow de- 
liberpite killing under some c ire urns i ance s r such ?,s when dy- 
Ln^ persons are suffering intolerable pain, we will move to al¬ 
low involuntary euthanasia and even the killing of old people 
who become a burden to society. Thus, we move from mercy 
killing to non-merciful killing a.nd from justified killing to un¬ 
justified killing. Life r which should be valued r will become 
cheap. Slippery slope arguments are generally taken to be 
unconvincing, for there is no rational ground for "laiming 
that wc- cannot firmly draw the litte between justified and un¬ 
justified acts, although initial steps might alter the context in 
which subsequent steps are judged. 

“A slippery slope argument is a kind of argument that 
w'arns you if you take the first step you will finrl yourself in¬ 
volved in a sticky sequence of consequences from which you 
will be unable to extricate yourself, and eventually you will 
wind !]]■> speefling faster and faster towards some disastrous 
outcome. ”—Walton, RUpptiry Slope Arguments, 1992, p. 1. 

Social action 

■Actions of social groups, such as a rebellion, and ac¬ 
tions conducted within a framework of social relations, such 
as marriage or holding a conversation. Social actions can be 
ritualised, with fixed sequences of correct behaviour, or flex- 
ihlc and diverse, so long as the action of one individual takes 
account of the behaviour of others. For methodological indi¬ 
vidualists, social action can be reduced to the actions of indi¬ 
viduals . but this account is rejected by methodological 
holisTs, who claim that social actions have coUecrivdy deter¬ 
mined meaning and intentions which cannot bo analysed in 
terms of individual action. While all actions are contingent on 
the external world, social action is also contingent on the in¬ 
terdependency of choices and orientations among rational 
agents* This double contingency is a characteristic feature of 
social action. Any social action must follow rules represent¬ 
ed, for example, by cultural frameworks, communication 
systems or value systems. A main task of sociology is to un¬ 
derstand social action by understanding the social practices 
and the institutions that embody it. 

“.Action is ^social* insofar as its subjective mea-ning takes 
account of the behaviour of others and is thereby oriented m 
Its course, ^ Max Weber, Economy and Sixiety ^ vol. 1, 
1978. p, '1. 

Social choice, another expression for public choice 


Sficial contract 

A contract providing the legitimate basis of sovereignty 
.and civil society and of the rights and duties constituting the 
role of citizen, .According to the social contract theory that 
flourished in t seventeenth and eighteenth centuries* a so ■ 
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-c\A.l croiiiraci b^sed on individual consent permits men to enter 
civil society from the state of nature, whether from the bru¬ 
tal world of Hobbes or the relatively self-sufficient world of 
Locke, The move to civic society was accomplished by giving 
up certain natural rights in return for the protection, rights 
and advantages offered by the state. For Hobbes, the con¬ 
tract is agreed between people and a proposed sovereign who 
received absolute autlnjrity. For Locke and Rousseau, the 
contrtK't is agreed among the people themselves to vest power 
in a goviu'nmcnt. For Locke, persons in the state of nature 
are very much like ourselves, but for Rousseau they become 
persons by entry into civic society, In Rousseau’s views the 
social contract is the condition through which the will of all, 
the aggre-gation of individual wills , becomes the general will 
which wills the common good. It has been a matter of con¬ 
troversy whether classical accounts of the social contract are 
meant to present an actual or hypothetical contract. Some 
critics hold that before employing this theory to Justify the 
legivioiaov of political authority and the grounds of political 
obligation, we must provide independent justification for the 
theory itself. Social contract theory has been employed in his 
theory of juRtLce by ilie' contemporary political philosopher 
John Rawls, hor Rawls, a contract between rational self-in¬ 
terested actors who arc ignorant of their own positions in so¬ 
ciety determines principles of justice, but this hypothetical 
contract offers only one aspect of Rawls’ justification of his 
theory. 

man loses by the social contract ... is his natural 
liberty and the absolute right ro anything that tempts him 
and that he can take; what he gains by the social contracts is 
civil liberty and the Legal right of property of what he pos¬ 
sesses, ---Rousseau, T^ie Social C.'onfruci f I, vl. 

Socj;il Darwinism 

A theory resulting from the application of Darwinism to 
human society. By deducing nomrs of human conduct directly 
from evolutionary biology, it attempted to deal with ethical, 
economic and political problems on the assumption th^l1 soci¬ 
ety is a competitive arena and that, the evolution of society 
fits rhe Darwitiian paradigm in its most individualistic form. 
According to social Darwinism, the fittest climb to dominant 
social positions as a consequence of social selection, ju.st as 
nail] ml seduction determines ihe survival of the fittest. Be¬ 
cause on this view human possession of consciousness does 
not have any moral implications, social Oarwdnism held lhai 
social inequality and the exploitation of lower classes, sup¬ 
pressed races and conquered nations by the stronger were 
morally acceptable. It opposed any plan of social reform or 
welfare system to protect the weak or poor by claiming that 
such measures disturbed the natural order and hindered the 
progress of ihc human species. Altruism was held lo be 
nothing more than hypoinisy. Social OarwimsTn flourished at. 
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ihe end of the nineteenth century and in the early twentieth 
century, with Herbert Spencer’s political theory as its most 
important theoretical expresainn* It is now mainly of historic 
interest, with its science and its ethics both seen to he deeply 
flawed. 

*‘A purely biological perspective will give no grounding 
to individual rights, and might tend to a sort of social Dar¬ 
winism, m which individuals would be seen in terms of their 
contitbutton to the survival and improvement of the species 
or society. " —O’Hear, KT.pe.ri^nce ^ Karpieimitifin and Faith 
1984, p. 77. 

Social democracy 

A term originally used for the Marxist approach to so¬ 
cialism, in contrast to revisionist forms of socialism. Since 
the Russian revolution, Marxist socialism has been called 
communism. The term social democracy has lost its relation¬ 
ship with Marxist socialism, and has been employed in revi¬ 
sionist and liberal thought. In contrast to classical market 
liberalism which emphasises the primacy of classical civil 
rights such as freedom of speech, freedom of association, 
freedom of religious and ideological beliefs, and freedom to 
pursuing one’s own happiness, social democracy holds that 
these fundamental rights can be qualified to secure a fair and 
}usi distribution of resources and opportunities. Con.sequent- 
ly, it allows or requires state agencies to play an active role in 
many areas of life in order lo maintain a just society. 

‘‘After 1920, and up to the present, the term social 
democracy has had its strongest links with the related re¬ 
formist socialism and social liberal tradition. ’’ —Vincent, 
Political Idftologies y 1S95, p. 222. 
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Social fact 

A fact about a social institution or group of people such 
as a family, school, class or religious community. In con¬ 
trast t individual facts concern individual agents and their 
psychological states, A social fact is unobservable, but can 
he determined through statistical generalisations about cer¬ 
tain kinds of social interaction within a given society. 
Durkheim claimed that the existence of social facts enables 
the social sciences to conduct studies as objective as those of 
the natviral sciences, which deals with things. For method¬ 
ological holists, the existence of social facts must be presup¬ 
posed in interpreting individual behaviour, whereas for 
methodological individualists, social facts can be reduced to 
individual behaviour. 

“A social fact is every way of acting, fixed or not, capa¬ 
ble of exercising on the individual an external constraint! or 
again, every way of acting which is general throughout a giv¬ 
en society, while at the same time existing in its own rights 
independent of its individual manifestations,” —Durkheim, 
Th^ /fw/c.s of Sociological Methody 1939, p, 13. 
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Social philosophy 

The philosophical exarajnation of .substantive social is¬ 
sues, such as the relations between society and the state; the 
relations between society and its members; social equality; 
morality and law; and issues of heath care and child protec¬ 
tion* Social philosophy critically assesses political ideologies 
and societal arrangements and tries to discern clearly what a 
good society would be like, and bow it might be achieved. 
Plato's Republic-, Hobbes’s leviathan i and Rousseau’s Social 
Contract can be regarded as classical works in the area of so¬ 
cial philosophy. Social philosophy is normative in character 
and overlaps with political philosophy concerning many is¬ 
sues. It is distinguished from the neutral, methodologically 
orientated versions of the philosophy of social science , which 
are mainly concern with the logic of justification of social sci¬ 
entific theories- It is closer to those versions of philosophy of 
social science which allow room for value and social criticism 
within social science, 

■'Social philosophy . * . is concerned with the varying 
view about the nature of desirable social systems or societies, 
and sometimes it puts forward its own proposals about what 
constitutes a good or desirable society. " —Rudner * Philoso¬ 
phy of Social Science ^ 1966, 2. 

Socinbioingy 

A study inspired by Darwin’s theory of natural-selection 
and attempting to explain human social behaviour by human 
biological features , particularly genes* Sociobiology focuses 
on the shared features of genetic design among human beings 
rather than on cultural and historical dimensions of human 
life. It claims that genes play a fundamental role in determin¬ 
ing human hebavtour and that like the social behaviour of ani¬ 
mals human social behaviour is informed by its evolutionary 
purposes. The field emerged as a separate discipline with Ed¬ 
ward O. Wil son’s ^tu-iohiuln^y i T'hs 2-/ew Syntimsis in 1575- 
Many of its claims provoke beared debates. Some critics re¬ 
ject sociobiology as a modernised version of social Darwin¬ 
ism, while others reject its genetic determinism and claim 
that much human behaviour is culturally formed and open to 
modification. Nevertheless, sociobioiogy bas raised impor¬ 
tant questions with its emphasis on the evolutionarily deter¬ 
mined genes and their role in human consciousness, be¬ 
haviour and institutions. Sociobioiogists believe that tiumans 
might recogni.se that cooperation is a better strategy than 
purely egoistic pursuits in the search for survival. .-According¬ 
ly . biological evolution might lead to a type of altruism and 
form a biological bases for a social contract.bccau.se biological 
altruism suggests that we will more willingly cooperate with 
our close kin rather than with strangers. However, even at 
its most morally acceptable version sociobioiogy denies equal¬ 
ity of obligation. Sociobioiogy suggests that biology and 
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morality are closely related* although many of these claims 
are hoth speculative and contested. 

“Sociobiology is the evolutionary theory of the origin 
and stability of social behaviour. When fully developed, ir 
may account for the evolution of ethics. von Schilcher and 
Tennant, Fhilosophy, Evolutian and Human ISiatuj'e, 

Sociology of knowledge 

On the assumption that knowledge is not merely the re- 
suir of the nteet.ing of the individual mind with the physical 
world, but IS socially and historically conditioned, there is a 
discipline which studies the sotdal facts or elements that 
shape and condition the acquisition, justification, change and 
growth of knowledge. Knowledge is niore than the f.mtcome 
of experimental procedures and hypot.hetiro-deductive rea¬ 
soning. This discipline is t:-a]led the sociology of knowledge, 
and it is claimed to have enriched traditional epistemology by 
adding a social dimension to it. Although it appears as a sep¬ 
arate discipline only in this century through Karl Mannheim's 
Ideology And Utopia - many of its ideas can be traced to Pla¬ 
to j and Max Scheler and Karl Marx are also among its advo¬ 
cates, hs basic assumption is that, in every society there ex¬ 
ists a fabric of meaning which is conveyed to us in childhood 
as a set of lores. The social elements considered include such 
things as the social status and the interests of the subject (ei 
ther as a group or as an individual), tradition and convention 
and the process of socialisation. In its early stage, sociology 
of knowledge was confined to investigating the general condi¬ 
tions surrounding the emergence, modification and the shift 
of the body of institutionalised beliefs a group accepts and the 
social sources of prejudices and distortions. This is called the 
‘‘weak programme”. It presupposes that knowledge cannot 
be objectively valid but reflects the interests of a certain so¬ 
cial class. Knowledge, ts historically relative. Nowadays this 
du'iciplinc also suggests that social factors can be ade(iuate 
grounds for objective knowledge, 

'‘Wc have witnessed the rebirth of the notion of the 'so¬ 
ciology of knowledge’, which suggests that not only our 
methods hut our conclusions and our reasons for believing 
them, in the entire realm of knowledge, can be shown to be 
wholly or largely determined by the stage reached in rhe de¬ 
velopment of out class or group, or nation or culture, or 
whatever other unit maybe chosen. —Isaiah Berlin, ‘'Deter¬ 
minism and Responsibility”, in Four Essayti on Li/7erty. 

Socrates’ question 

A term that is used in two different ways. First., it is a 
question about how one ought to live or about what is a life 
worth living, which Socrates raised several times in the Pla¬ 
tonic dialogues. Its classical expression is at Gurgfui-, SOOb : 
’'Do not cither take what T say as if I were merely playing, 
for you see the subject of our discussion -- and on what suh- 
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jet’t should even a man of inl.ellige.liLe be more serious? 

— namely t what kind of life one i^hould live”. It is a general 
question about ’what To do for one*s whole life, not a question 
about whether to do this or that action. The question invites 
one to reflect about one’s own life* for Socrates held that an 
iinexamined life is not worth living. It provides an adequate 
starting-point for moral theories* and any serious moral the¬ 
ory nmsT answer the question in some way. 

I he term is also used in relation to various questions 
posed by Socrates in the earlier Platonic dialogues in the 
form: “what IS such as "what is piety?”, “what is 

justice? \ "what is courage?” and “what is temperance?”. 
These question.^ sought to determine general conceptions 
which give what is the same in many different particulars. 
Socrates did not offer conclusive answers to these questions, 
but they led philosophers to deal with the problem of univer- 
sals* the relation between the general and the particular and 
the nature of predication. The methodology implied hy these 
questions, which was essential for the later development of 
Western phiiosophy, led directly to the birth of Plato’s The¬ 
ory of Forms. 

“In Socrates’ question the general as such is di.sc- 
overed. ” ■ Martin ^ An Introduction io General Metaphysics t 
1961, p. 27. 

Socratic elenchus 

[from Greek - eleitcheir^ to refute, to examine, to test] 
Although Socrates himself did not use this term, it is widely 
used for his characteristic method of inquiry and his central 
daily activity. Also called the Sporatic method, e.tenchus In¬ 
volved Socrates in a cros.s-examination of an interlocutor 
through a sequence of questions by which Socrates sought to 
expose conflicts in the views held hy the interlocutor and to 
rcconstrucr these beliefs as a result of reflections on the con- 
flicrs and on their possible resolution. The earlier Platonic 
dialogues, in which Socrates showed various eUnchi, are 
called eleiictlc dialogues. Since this kind of cross-examination 
always ended without reaching any definite conclusion, these 
dialogues are also called aporetic dialogue.^. Socratic ele.Tichus 
is neither purely negative nor merely for the purpose of ex¬ 
posing confusions in his interlocutors. Tt was thus distin¬ 
guished both from Zeno’s method and from sophistry, al¬ 
though It w^a.s similar in form to th<;m. .Socrates employed his 
eienchus in an alt.empt to get people to sec things thcmtselves. 

1 he questions by which he conducted his elenchus were not 
trivial, hut rather had to do with the concept., and principle., 
by which the .Athenians lived. Ry this method Socr.ite.s ques¬ 
tioned the morality of Ills Lime. Influenced hy Vlasios’ work, 
scholats have recently examined the logical form of elenchus 
and its implication for understanding Plato’s earlier dialogues 

’’.Socratic eicnehus i.s a search for moral truth by adver¬ 
sary argument in which a thesis is debated only if asserted aa 
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the answerer’s own beliefs who is regarded as refuted if and 
only if the negation of his thesis is deduced from his own be¬ 
liefs, ” Vlastos t '*The Socratic Elenchus”, in Ojcford 5/wrtf- 
fe\ in Ancient Philosophy^, 1 (1984)jp. 30. 

Socratic method t another term for Socratic elenchus 


Soft data * see data 


Solipsism 

[from Latin: solus, alone self] A metaphysical 

theory w'hich claims rhar only 1 and my experience exist. The 
argument for aoLip^iam asserts that every claim about what 
exists and what T know is grounded in experience and cannot 
transcend it, but that experience is immediate and to 

me; therefore nothing beyond myself and my experience ex¬ 
its. The world is my presentation. Solipsism is closely asso¬ 
ciates with the claim of traditional British empiricism that im¬ 
mediate perception is the source of all knowledge, and also 
with Descartes’s cogito ergo su/n. Like scepticism, solipsism 
is criticised as logically incoherent and unintelligible, but a 
complete refutation is difficult to find, Russell believes that 
there is something true in it, though he himself chooses not 
to accept it. Wittgenstein in the Tractates thinks that since 
the limit of language means the limit of my world, there is 
something correct about solipsisna, although it cannot really 
be expressed in factual language. He sees the temptation to 
solipsism as related to the metaphysical subject. 

“Here it can he seen that solipsism, when its implica¬ 
tions are followed out strictly, coincides with pure realism. 
The self of solipsism shrinks to a point without extension, 
and there remains the reality co-ordinated with it. ’’ — 

Wittgenstem, Tractutusy 5.64. 

Somatlsm, see reism 


Sophia y (Leek term for wisdom 


Sophism. see fallacy of ambiguity 


Sophist 

LGreek, sophistesy from sophosy wise and sophia, wis- 
dom_^ Initially) any wise man like a poet, seer or sage, but in 
fifth-century RC, a special term for a professional teacher 
who wandered from city to city to teach many nou-traditional 
courses, including rhetoric and linguistics, which young 
Greeks needed to pursue political careers. Sophists charged 
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Sorites paradox 


their (ittjdent.s for thin service. At that time the term did not 
have a derogatory sense. The sophists did not form a sect or 
school, and many of them were not philosophers at ail. 
Among the most famous sophists were Protagoras, fiorgias, 
'rhrasymachus, Frodicus and Hippias, Only in the next gen¬ 
eration did sophifit actpiire the unfavourable sense which it 
still bears today. This change largely resulted from the hos¬ 
tile propaganda of Plato and Aristotle, who accused the 
sophists of making money for their teaching and of neglecting 
higher values hy teaching techniques aimed merely at winning 
debates. Many sophists are targets of irony in Plato's dia¬ 
logues > where they are distinguished from the practitioners 
of serious intellectuaj pursuits* However, from the scant in¬ 
formation we possess, it seems that the sophists together 
formed a loose movement which was sceptical in tradition and 
having some features of an enlightenment* They made impor¬ 
tant contributions to the history of thought in fields such as 
grammar and linguistic theory, moral and political doctrine, 
and the theory of the nature and origin of man and society, 
Because no writings survive from any of the sophists, it is 
difficult to correct the traditional prejudice against them. 

'“A sophistes writes or teaches because he has a .special 
skill or knowledge to impart. His sophia is practical, whet¬ 
her in the fields of conduct and politics or in the technical 
arts.'” Guthrie, 'The Sophists ^ 1971, p. 30* 

Sorites paradox 

[from Greek: a heap and sorites-, a heaper ] .Also 

the paradox of the heap, a paradox that concerns how a se¬ 
ries of small changes doea not affect the possession of a prop¬ 
erty when taken individually but does affect the possession of 
the property when the changes are taken together. One grain 
of sand does not make a heap. Adding a farther grain does 
not make a heap. We can go on adding grains without mak¬ 
ing a heap, and there is no particular number of grains which 
will make a heap. Yet many grains of sand certainly do make 
a heap* If no addition of a single grain can turn a non-heap 
into a heap, it is difficult to understand how a heap can 
emerge* The problem can be stated conversely. Removing 
one gram of sand from a heap does not make the heap disap¬ 
pear. Nor does removing a second grain make the heap disap¬ 
pear , and so on. There seems no point at which the heap dis¬ 
appears, yet it does disappear. A variant of the sorites para¬ 
dox is the bald man paradox. A man with a full head of hair 
will not became bald if he loses one hair. Nor will the loss of 
a second hair make him bald, and so on. There appears to be 
no point at which the removal of an additional hair will make 
him bald, but the man does become bald* 

The problem for all versions of the sorites paradox is the 
same; how can a series of changes, each of which does not 
make a difference, make a difference eventually when taken 
together? Attempted solutions deny the claim that if the first 
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change (\oc^. not make a difference in the [Jo.s^iesHjon of the 
property, then no subsequent change makes a difference, use 
the notion of degrees of truth regarding the possession of the 
property, or deal with the property using fuzzy logic which 
recognises degrees of applicability of predicates. 

“...the sorites paradox, the ancient paradox of the 
heap: II removal of a single grain from a heap always leaves a 
heap, then, by mathematical induction t removal of all the 
grains leaves a heap. — Quine, Theories and Things, .1981, 
p. 32. 

Sortal 

Although the idea can be traced to Aristotle’s notion of 
secondary substance, the word ‘"sortal*’ was introduced by 
John Locke tram aor( , on analogy with the derivation of 
“general'’ from genus. For Locke , a sortal was a type of ab¬ 
stract idea which denotes the essence of a sort or a kind. 
Frege imroduced sortah into contemporary discussion for a 
type of predicate by which we know the sort of object to 
which it applies; sortals delimit that object from other ob¬ 
jects, Terms such as "‘cat” and ‘‘person” are sonais. A sortal 
predicate contains n criterion of identification and distinction. 
It provides a principle of countability and can be used with a 
definite o r indefinite article. A sortal predicate applies to an 
object bill does not apply to the parts of that object because 
the object jr applies to does iiol permit arbitrary division. 
1 he term "cat"' does not apply to a part of a cat, because the 
part is not iisfdf a cat. On the other hand, a general but non- 
sorlal prcdicMe sueh as “a red thing” may apply to both the 
object itself and its parts. For a part of a red thing might it¬ 
self be red. The use of sorrals in considering various topics of 
contemporary philosophy owes niuch to Peter Strawson’s dis¬ 
cussion in Indirdduiils and to the views that all scientific laws 
require sortal predicates and that identity claims are sortal- 
rclative. If a particular is an instance of a universal, it is said 
TO be ^orr.iilly tied to the universal. There are alternative ex¬ 
pressions for “sortal”. Strawson used the expression “indi¬ 
viduate term” but later reverted to the .standard term in bis 
Indii-iduuls. (leach used the term “count noun”, and Quine 
used the expression “divided reference”. Sortals are also 
called shared names. 

“A sortal universal supplies a principle for distinguishiug 
and couniing individual particulars which it collects. ” — ■ 
Strawson, indeviduah, 1959, p. 16S, 
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Soul 

[Qreck: psyehe and Larin; anitna-. orif^inally ihe breath 
of Life I An entity, the presence of which in a body causes the 
body to possess life and in the absence of which the body is 
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fiead- The soui gives the body ihe faculty of cognition and, in 
the case of man f thought. The soul gives body the power of 
self-motion. By analogy, the rhangitlg world is sometimes 
claimed to he a living thing and to have a world souL 
l^yihagotas introduced the notion that the soul is immortal 
and transmigrates between many bodies. This idea was rein¬ 
forced by Plato and led to a perennial topic in philosophy cov¬ 
ering identity, survival, resurrection and disembodiTnent, 
Materialists claim that the soul cannot exist independently of 
I he body, Aristotle said that the soul is the actuality of an 
Organic body and in this sense cannot be separate from body, 
but he also claimed that there is an imperishable and separate 
active soul or reason, 

Plato made a tripartite division of the soul into rational, 
emotional and apiieritive parts, and believed that only human 
beings have the rational part. He believed that these three 
parts are in a state of constant conflict, and that a just per¬ 
son should make use of his reason to control the appetitive 
part, with the aid of emotion. This tripartite division has 
framed much later discussion in the history of Western phi¬ 
losophy. Psychology, which studies the operations and rela¬ 
tions of rhese three pans is derived from psyckt^* the Greek 
term for soul. 

Descartes preferred to use the rerm mind (from Latin- 
tnr.n^) rather than soul. The mind is the consciousness or the 
thinking part of the soul, although there are difficulties in 
giving a conceptually unified account of all that might belong 
TO thmking and the mind. Other philosophers, such as 
Locke, used mind as a synonym for understanding. Descartes 
argued that the mind is an independent and incorporc;al sub¬ 
stance. This thesis gives rise to the mind-body problem, 
which is the most funriamcntal problem of the philosophy of 
mind. Soul is also taken as a synonym of spirit, 

“It is the soul by or wdih which primarily wc live, per¬ 
ceive and think. ” Aristotle, De, Anima, 4Mal2. 

Sovereign 

The agent with supreme power who is habitually obeyed 
in a political society, hut who does not habitually obey oth¬ 
ers, Tn fi monarchy, the sovereign is an individual [icjson, in 
an aristocracy, the sovereign is a group of people; and in a 
democracy, the sovereign is the population of its majority. 
The sovereign has the power to inflict punishment. For 
Hobbes* a sovereign should have absolute power and be able 
to control all areas of life and behaviour. Its power i.s a unity 
and is irrevocable, John .Austin maintained that the sovereign 
is a pre-legal political fact and tiiust be assumed as a basis for 
explaining and defining all other legal troncepts. In his legal 
philosophy, the command of the sovereign, like Kelsen’s ba¬ 
sic norm or Hart’s rule of recognition, is the ground of legal 
validity. 

If* folk^w'ing Austin, we call such a supreme and inde- 
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Sovereignty 

pendent person or body of persons the sovereign, the laws of 
finy country will be the general orders backed by threats 
which arc issued either by the sovereign or subordinates in 
obedience to the sovereign. —H. L. A. Hart, Th^ Ctmeept of 
Imw* p. 25, 

Sovereignty 

Supreme legal authority, A concept originating in the 
Medieval conflicts between church and state and now a fea¬ 
ture of independent slates, their people or their rulers. Ex¬ 
ternal sovereignty is the supreme authority of the state re¬ 
garding its relations with other states or international author¬ 
ities, It is a state's right to the integrity of its territory and 
its right to join or withdraw from any international treaty or 
organisation as an independent party. External sovereignty is 
a major factor in modern international relations and can be 
limited or augmented by international law. Internal sove¬ 
reignty concerns the body of laws and rules by which a stale 
conducts its affairs. Within its territory, a sovereign state 
has fjnai legal authority, with which external forces may not 
legitimately interfere. Because law and morality differ, there 
can be tension between internal sovereignty and recognised 
individual rights. External sovereignty is threatened by for¬ 
eign invasion and interference, while internal sovereignty is 
threatened by usurpation and secession. 

“To say that the State is sovereign is to say that the 
State has supreme or final authority in a community, that its 
rules override the rule of any other association, ” —1). D. 
Raphael, ProbUTns of PoHtica.1 Philosophy ^ 2nd edition, 
1990, p. 52. 

Space 

The nature of space, along with the nature of time, is a 
fundamental question in philosophy. Space is viewed as a 
continuant which gives form to the possible relations in 
which things and events stand in the wo rid. It is constituted 
by all spatially related places. In ancient (Ireece, the Eleatics 
denird the p(,ssibiliry of empty spacre. They also denied that 
space is material, for otherwise space itself would have to he 
in another kind of space. Atomists argued that a void exists 
which separates atoms. Zeno’s paradoxes show the puzzling 
nature of .space and time, especially with regard to the prob¬ 
lem of infinity. Kant, echoing Zeno, claimed that antinoiriics 
result if we think of space and time a.s objectively real and ar- 
gtted that space and time are forms of intuition by which sen- 
.sibility organises sensibly given materials into experience. 
Space is not a concept, becau.se unlike the different instautia- 
iion.s of concepts, all space.s are part., of one space. 

.A major dispute about space concerns whether it is sub- 
.stantlal or relational. Plato defined .space as a receptacle 
which does not have any characteristic itself. .Aristotle did 
not distinguish space from place, which he defined as the ad- 
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Space-time 


jacent boundary of a containing body. Both seem to take 
space as an objective container. A standard version of the ac¬ 
count of space as substantial is offered by Descartes, who 
claimed that the essence of matter is extension and thus iden¬ 
tified space with matter. In his account of absolute space, 
Newton insisted that space would remain similar and immov¬ 
able even if it iac:ked relations to anything else. Radically op¬ 
posed to Newton account is Leibniz's relational view of 
space, l.eibniz argued that, rather than being a substance, 
space is a system of rriarions in which indivisible monads 
stand to one another. The power and attraction of the posi¬ 
tions in the dispute are captured in the famous Leibniz-Clarke 
(Correspondence, in which Samuel Clarke defended Newton. 
The dispute stil] goes on today, especially in light of the gen¬ 
eral theory of relativity and quantum mechanics, 

'‘A space, in the literal sense of the term, fs that in 
which material objects are situated, and move or remain 
stilh They change their place by moving through space. " ■ 
Swinburne. Space and Time, 1968, p. 31. 

Space. absolutes 

Newton maintained that .space has its own nature, with¬ 
out dependence on anything else. The three-dimensionality of 
space IS an intrinsic, essential properly of space* Mathemati¬ 
cians can describe spaces having other dimensions, but these 
are not our space. If one part of space is different from an¬ 
other part, ihis is not because of differences in space itself, 
but because of the things that occupy space. Absolute space 
IS also separate from time. Tn contrast to absolute space, rel¬ 
ative space depends for its character upon the nature of the 
things it relates. It would vanish were there no spaiialiy re 
lated entities, and in principle it is subject to change. 

‘'Absolute space, in its own nature, without relation to 
anything external, remains always similar and 
immovable. " Newton, Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, 


Space-time 

The theory of relativity uses a unified notion of space¬ 
time to replace the separate notion of space and time. Within 
it., iTameworh. space and lime can be traded. like mtess and 
energy. .As a result, it has become common practice in 
physics to vjctv the world as a manifold of four dimensions j 
length, width, height and interval. Space-time can also be 
considered a four-dimensional temseless space in contr.ast to 
our ordinary conception of space as something which endures 
through time. Many issues, such as infinity, continuity and 
their absolute or relational nature are common to space and 
time and can be dealt with to our advantage in a unified theo¬ 
ry, (In the other hand, it i., not cleat in what contexts space- 
time replaces space and time in other aspects of our thought. 
Some philosophers argue that we could not have spatin-tem- 
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poral cxporienro of i.he woild in terms of space-time rather 
than in terms of space and time* Others reply that our expe¬ 
rience is in terms of space-time or of any theory that proves 
to be irnc. 

“We must not forget that space-rime is a space in the 
mathematical sense of the word,J, J, C. Smart (ed), 
Problefn.^i oj Space and 'I'ime f p, 12. 


Speties . see genus , form 


Species chauvinism^ another term for spcctesism 


Specie s ism 

A term invented by the English writer Richard Ryder in 
Victims oJ Science Cl97f,) . but popularised by the Australian 
Philosopher» Peter Singer. Tt refers to rhe discrimination 
which human beings exercise over non-human animalsf^. 
Racism is a, prejudice on the basis of race. Sexism is a preju- 
flice on the basis of sex. Speciesism, then. Ls a prejudice on 
the basis of species* Human beings have been using animals 
as means* and exploiting them ruthlessly on the assumption 
that human beings as rational beings are morally more valu¬ 
able than animals. However, mony members of the human 
species such as children and mentally retarded persons, al¬ 
though not raiional, arc still entitled to moral consideration, 
simply because of their membership of the human species. 
Singer contends that if racism and sexism are wrong, 
speciesism must also be wrong. The animal liberation move¬ 
ment. which he helped to Initiate has as its main goal the re¬ 
moval of spedcsisni. Spectesi.sm is called by other authors, 
species chauvinism or human chauvinism. 

'bSpeciesism—the word is not an attractive one, but 1 
can think of no better term, —is a prejudice or attitude of 
bias i]! favour of the interests of members of one’s own 
species and against those i.if members of other species. 
Singer, Antraai Ijheratirm. 1990, p. G* 

Specious present 

Our awareness of now or the present as a momentary 
time interval between past and future, E, R, Clay believed 
that this experience of a present is not real and is actually a 
period of time ending at rhe present. The concrete individual 
time thai we perceive is not strictly instantaneous-and is nev¬ 
er co-present with our consciousness, Tt is rather a recent 
past instead of a real present. Clay called what we perceive 
the specious present* James borrowed this term and used it 
extensively to express his view that consciousness of time is 
indeed a stream or a continuant. Earlier events arc temporal¬ 
ly extended and are still present in our experience of later 
events. The specious present ineJudes the recent past and 
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Speech e^ci 


even a bit ot future, , present and future arc nothin]^ but 

our canceptUfd acicripi.ion. The term specious present is also 
employed by Russell and Broad , but is criticised by H. J. Pa- 
ton. 

‘"The time-series, rhen, of which any part is perceived 
by me, is a time-series in which the future and the past arc 
separated by a present which is a specious present. ” —IVlc 
Tafjgart , 'I'ht: Nature. of ft x c , sect. ^41 * 

Speculative philosophy 

yfrOm Latiu: ^^p^culaiio * coniemplalton, m turn derived 
from sp&(.eret to see, to look; equivalent to Greek: tht^oriu, 
coniemplation h derived from the verb to see] Etymological¬ 
ly. what is spi;:culativo is theoretical, in contrast to the prac¬ 
tical and empirical. Kani r.otmeeied speetilaiive philosophy 
with merapliysics, and helieved that it resulted trom mistak - 
eniy applying concepis to chings-in-themselves rather than to 
empirical objects. For Kant, speculative philosophy has a pe¬ 
jorative sense through being concerned with the transcendent 
and with reality as a wholt? in spite of lacking the proper sup¬ 
port of sense experiimce. Jlcgol described speculaiivo philos¬ 
ophy in this .sense as dogmaiisni, but called his own sysitm a 
speculative system in another sen.se heioiuse it deal at with 
conceptual proi'css anrl not because it dealt with the super- 
sensililc, It is a dialectical process in which the opposition be- 
tw'een objectivity and .subjecriviry is sublated, and in which 
all bra fiches of human knowledge are systematically unified 
to reveal the true meaning of reality anti of humankind, hi 
general, speculative philosophy employs the results of vari¬ 
ous science.^ and religious and ethical experiences to derive 
general conclusions regarding the nature of the univer.se and 
our position in it. Although its holism and sense of system 
have attraiuions, most analytic philosophers regard specula- 
<ive philosophy as purely conjectural and as being close to po¬ 
etry and mysricism. 

Speculative philosophy is the endeavour to frame .a co 
hevent, logical, necessary “lysrem of general ideas in terms of 
which every element of cuir experience can be interpreted. ” - 
Whitehead. Procftss atitJ Roalay, 1929, p. 5. 

Speculative phllo.sophy of history, see philosophy of history 


Speech act 

A sophisticated form of the use theory of meaning elabo 
ratted by Austin in f-fo-Lu to Do Tfufig^: -Loith Words. Tn an ac¬ 
count of the meaning (T an expression* one main factor is 
what the expre.ssiori is used to do, and this is the speech act 
aspect of language use. speech act invi.dves actually .saying 
in 1 ‘oncrfist to merely thinking, Find in ihis sense to say some¬ 
thing is to do sotnething, to perform a linguistic act. A 
speech act is henco also called a linguistic act, Austin divided 
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speech acts into thres htndtf. Firsts a locutionary act is an acl 
of saying something, which is further divided into three 
kinds : the phonetic act which is merely the act of uttering 
certain noises, the pbatic act which makes a grammatical sen¬ 
tence, and the rhetie act which utters something with a cer¬ 
tain sense and with a certain reference. Secondly» an illocu¬ 
tionary act is an act done in saying something, for example 
promising, questioning, suggesting or ordering. Thirdly, a 
perlocutionary act is an act done by saying something, saying 
something which will produce certain consequential effects 
upon the feelings, thoughts, or actions of the audience. 
Austin claimed that by clearly distinguishing these acts we 
may gel rid of many traditional philosophical problems, Sear- 
ie has examined and developed this doctrine on the hypothesis 
that speaking a language is engaging in a rule-governed form 
of behaviour. Most studies of speech acts focus on illocution¬ 
ary acts, Speech act theory characterises the nature of com¬ 
municative intentions. It is opposed to an account of meaning 
exclusively based on semantics and can be seen to be a branch 
of pragmatics. 

'*The form that this hypothesis will take is that speaking 
a language is performing speech acts, acts such as making 
Statements, giving commands, asking questions, making 
promises, and so on. ” —Searle, Speech Acts, 1969, p. IS. 


Speech act fallacy 

An analysis which reduces the basic meaning of a state¬ 
ment to what a speaker does in using it. For instance, it uses 
the speech acts of prescribing or commending to explain 
moral terms, the speech act of re-asserring to explain the 
meaning of the word ‘^true”, and the speech act of expressing 
belief or giving guidance or partial assurance to explain the 
meaning of “probable”. .According to John Searle, this is a 
fallacy because it ignores the loculionary speech act which 
mu.sr [irecede the illocutionary act. Many words have a literal 
occurrence in some sentences , and understanding their mean¬ 
ing need not require us to consider the performance of speech 
acts beyond locutionary acts. This fallacy, w'hich is similar 
to what Peter Geach calls ascriptivism, is linked by some 
philosophers to the use theory of meaning. 

''The general nature of the speech act fallacy can be star 
ed as follows, using ‘good’ as our example. Calling some¬ 
thing good ]s charatrti'nstically praising or commending or 
recommending it, etc. But it i.s a fallacy to infer from this 
that the meaning of good is explained by saying it is used lo 
perform the act of commendation,” —Searle, Speech /ht. 
1969, p. 139. 

Sphere of existence, an alternative expression for stage of 
existence 
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Spontaneity / indifference 


Spirit. seie jioul 


Spirit of sertousnesf> 

Sartrc^s term for the belief that there is sonicthing in¬ 
trinsically good in itself, which is inherent in the world as 
absolute value and is discoverable by men. Such a belief loads 
to bad faiths According to Sartre, people fall into the spirit 
of seriousness because they forget that values are contingent 
and are chosen and assigned by onr own subjectivity. 

“The spirit of seriousness has two characteristics: it 

{ 

cemsiders values as transcendent givens independent of hu¬ 
man subjectivity. and it transfers the quality of Mesirable’ 
from the ontological structure of things to their simple mate¬ 
rial constitution. ” —Sartre, Being and Nothingness C tr. 
harnes ), 1957 . p. 826- 

Spiritualism 

Spiritualism claims that spirit or soul rather than matter 
is the uhiinate substance of the world. Body has only a phe¬ 
nomenal existence and as an expression of the reality of spirit 
has spirit or mind as its sole ground. In this sense, spiritual¬ 
ism is a synonym for idealism and is opposed to materialism. 
Various versions of spiritualism differ regarding how they 
characterise the fundamental role of spirit in the world. 

“Spiritualism says that mind not only witnesses and 
records things, but also runs and operates them. ” —James, 
Pragmatism n?id Selecti.rms from the Meaning of Truth, 
1937, p. 93. 

Spontaneity 

In Kant's philosophy, the theoretical aspect of freedom, 
corresponding to autonomy which is the practical aspect of 
freedom. Sponieneity is reason's active capacity, in contrast 
to passive receptivity. It is the absence of external determi¬ 
nation which legislates rules for itself to .synthesise appear¬ 
ances. Pure forms of itituition and pure concepts of under¬ 
standing are all produced by the spontaneity of human rea¬ 
son. Kant held that spontaneity and receptivity must he com¬ 
bined for knowledge to he possible. Fichte's and Schelling’s 
development of Kant’s idea of spontaneity into a conception 
of an absolute spontaneous .subject was criticised by Hegel. 

Our knowledge springs from two fundamental sources 
of the mindf the first is the capacity of receiving representa¬ 
tions (receptivity of impressions), the second is the power of 
knowing an object through these representations (spontane¬ 
ity 1 in the production] of conceprs), " —Kant, Critif^ne of 
Pa re Pea so n , A 5 0 / B 7 ■! , 

Spontanelly /' indifference 

A Scholastic dichotomy involving two kinds of liberty 
which was also employed by Locke and Hume in discussing 
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Sti'jarc of opposiiion 



th(? iirobleni of frte will, T.iherty of spontaneity is doin^^ wha:. 
one wants or chooses to do while free from the constraints 
and violence of others. Liberty of indifference is having the 
power to do and the power not to do A, given that the ncc 
essary conditions of each is satisfied. It is generally believed 
that the contradictory of spontaneity is compulsion, while 
the esmtradicrory of indifference is being determined. Spon¬ 
taneity is tlterefore compatible with determinism and accord¬ 
ing to some philosophers is not real freedom. Indifference, 
on the other hand , can choose between alternative courses of 
action and is seen by critics of spontaneity as the basis for 
moral responsibility. Other philostiphers. how'ever, reject 
the liberty of indifference and argue for the compatibility of 
the liheriy of sponteneity with freedom and responsiibility. 

‘"There are iraditional names for these two contrasiing 
concepts of freedom: freedom defined in terms of wanting is 
Ubert y of spontaneity; lilicrty defined in terms of power is 
lihcriy of indifference,” —Kenny, WUL^ Freedom and 
FfiXvf'r* 1975, [J, 122. 


Square of opposition 

In t.r;:diti<mal logic rherr; are four basic propositions; A 
(univer.sfil affirmative. “All X are Y**), K {universal nega¬ 
tive, ""All X are not Y”), 1 (particular affirmative. “Some X 
are Y”K and () (particular negative, ‘‘Some X are not Y”). 
There are various logical relationships among these proposi¬ 
tions, (1 ) .4 and h are contraries ; they cannot both be true, 
but can both be false. (2) I and O are subconiraries: they 
cannot ht^th be false, but can both be true. (3) .A and (> are 
contradictories, and so arc £ and 1; of each pair, if one is 
true, rhe other must be false. (4) A implies 1: if A js (me, I 
must be true. Also, E implies (), The reiarionship of impli¬ 
cation is also called siihalternation. All these logical relation¬ 
ships tan be presented in terms of the following diagram 
which is called the ‘‘square of opposilion^L 


A 1 K 



] - contraries 

2. siihcontraries 

3, contradiction 
■L implication 


2 (.) 


“The formal relations of propositions with identical 
terms of four forms. A, E, 1, (), were rcpresenterl by tradi¬ 
tional logicians by a diagram called the square of opposi¬ 
tion, ” Mitchell, Axi introduction to Lng-j'c, 1^62^ p, 32. 


St. Petersburg paradox 

A paradox of probability theory. Imagine gambling on 
ihe toss of a coin. If heads appears fir.st time, you win $ I. 
if 11 docs noT appear until your second toss, you win %2. 
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Your potctuifil wiiroings do\ible lime mils nuns iip and 
you fk: r.oT wim Your gamble will slop only when heads ap- 
pears* 1 fow muoh should you expect lo win by gambling ac¬ 
cording TO'' these simple rules and how much should he 
willling ‘0 pay for a chance to playV The surprising answer* 
an infinite amount., is derived from the series of C J ..'■'2) “h 
C2 X 4) ‘ C4 X 1./8) ■ ' > which lias an infinite sum. But 
this expected return seems unreasonable and has been used to 
argue against using infinite utilities in decision theoryn The 
paradox is so called because ii first appeared in a memoir by 
Daniel Bernouilli in the Cfminie.marii of St. Pt'tf.rbburg A- 
fade my, 

'"The St. Petersburg paradox arises out of a game in 
w'hich Peter engages to pay Paul one shilling if a head appears 
at the. first toss of a coin* uwo shillings if it does appear until 
the second, and , in general, a r-l shillings if no head appears 
until the rth toss. —Keynes, A Trfathe r>f Prolmhility ^ 
1 92y, p. 316. 


Stage of exisrcnctd 
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Sluge (if existence 

Alsc) called sphere of existence. A stage is generally a 
phase of devtdopmenT or a moment in an evolutionary pro¬ 
cess. But for Kierkegaard, a stage is s view about the possi¬ 
bility of life or ol a way of life. lie mainly distinguishes three 
kinds of stages; the aesthetic stage, in whitrh one is self-cen¬ 
tred and considers life to be a matter of sensuous pleasure.j 
the ethical stage, iri which one becomes conscious of being a 
pari of a community; and the religious stage, in which one 
recognises that one's life has a relation to the absolute, The 
religious stage is in turn divided inro Religiousness A and Re¬ 
ligiousness R. Each stage is ati enclosed world, an indepen¬ 
dent sphere of life. .'\n aesthetic indivirlual concentrates on 
enjoying life. An irtdtvidual in the ethical stage takes a sense 
of responsibility and duty as the meaning of life. In Reli¬ 
giousness , an individual assumes an essential relarionship 
to the. eu-rnal, and in Religiousness B, the individual be¬ 
comes erernah Kierkegaard believed tlia). in moving from the 
aesthetic Stage to the ethical stage and from the ethical stage 
to the religious stage, there is an ascent. Each stage in turn 
aims at something higher in humanity. However* he did not 
think that one stage will mevirabiy develop into another 
stage - although it is possible for one to leap from one to an- 
othtn. The relationship between the aesthetic and ethical 
stages is discussed in Ed her / Or, while the relationship be- 
tW'ecn the ethical and religious stages ia most clearly explicat¬ 
ed in Fear a^id 1'rembling. 

I be different exisitence-si ages rank according vo their 
relation lo the cosmic in proportion to their having the cosmic 
inside or outside themselves, yet not in the sense that the 
cosmic should he the highest. -Kierkegaard, Conciuding 
X; ny-i'tentijic Fo^l^cript to Philosophical Fragments (trans, bv 
Hong and HongK ]fJ92, K p. 52i}. 
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Standing sentence ^ see occaHion sentence 


State 

A set nf organised institutions operating in a territory 
with a substantial population composed of its citizens or sub ■ 
jectSn It has a legal system to regulate the activities of society 
and to reconcile conflicting claims of individuals and groups 
belonging to it, I’he legal system is backed by a monopoly of 
legitimate coercion. In its positive functions, a state pro¬ 
motes welfare and justice for its citizens* In its negative func¬ 
tions , a state defends the integrity of its territory from for¬ 
eign invasion, keeps order and maintains the security of its 
citizens. A state recognises the equal sovereignty of other 
states and enters inter-state relations subject to international 
law. There are various theories about the origin and nature 
of the state. Anarchism denies the need for the. coercive pow¬ 
er of the state and argues for the limitation of the staters 
functions. Social contract theorists justify the state in terms 
of the benefits of security and freedom offered by civil society 
in contrast to the impotence and misery of an actual or hypo¬ 
thetical state of nature. Communitarians claim that individu¬ 
als are moulded by the state. Individualists and holists dis¬ 
agree whether the existence, nature and actions of ihe state 
can be reduced to those of its individual members. 

“We should say that a state is a group of persons who 
have supreme authority whhin a given territory or over a cer¬ 
tain population. "'—Wolff, In Defense of AnarchiS?n, 1970, 
p. 3, 

State of affairs 

LC.rerman: Sachi)f.rh.alt , Wittgenstein's term for the 
combination of objects or things in a determinate way. Its 
structure is determined by the possible ways in which the ob¬ 
jects can be combined. States of affairs are independent of 
one another, and facts comprise their existence or non-exis¬ 
tence. The totality of states of affairs constitutes the world. 

States of affairs are on the side of the world rather than on 

{ 

the side of l&nguag€i They are the fiindametital picturable 
items corresponding to elementary propositions in language. 

‘Tn a state o{ affairs objects fit into one another like the 
links of a chain. -Wittgenstein. Tractatu.-i, 2. 03. 

State nf nature 

In social contract theory, the actual or hypothetical nat¬ 
ural human condition prior to entry into organised civil soci¬ 
ety. The concept has been a powerful analytical tool in mod¬ 
ern political philosophy in ju.stifymg political authority and in 
explaining human rights. Different philosophers make differ¬ 
ent use of the state of nature. For Hobbes, it is a brutal state 
of continual of war of all against all. There is neither peace 
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Statement / propnsition 




nor any reasonable way of solving conflicts. To escape, hu¬ 
man beinf^s contract with an all-powerful sovereign to give up 
tbcir nntui'fil right to whatever they want in return for stabil¬ 
ity and protection. For Locke, the state of nature is gov¬ 
erned by the law of nature and is more inconvenient than bru¬ 
tal. It lacks established law and has neither impartial judges 
nor the use of legitimate force in enforcing the law. (Lir ra¬ 
tional desire to seek better protection and impartial enforce¬ 
ment of natural rights leads human beings to form a political 
or civil society through a uiianimous contract and to entrust a 
government with legislative, executive and judicial powers. 
Rousseau claimed that human beings in the state of nature 
arc noble savages, whose nature is perfected, and possibly 
corrupted, by the formation of civic society. For Hegel, soci¬ 
ety constitutes the nature of human beings rather than human 
being ennstituting the nature of society. 

“The state of nature has a law of nature to govern it, 
which obliges everyone. And reason, which is the law. 
teaches all mankind who will but consult it, that being all 
etjiiai and independent, no One ought to harm another in his 
life, health, liberty, or permission. —Locke, 7’xt.vj 
on Goz'prnment ^ IT, 2, 5. 

Statement / prop^isitiun 

Statements are usually defined as sentences which state 
fthar is assert or deny) something. “Statement” and “propo¬ 
sition” arc widely treated as synonyms, with both distin¬ 
guished from “sentence”. But logical positivists dravv a dis¬ 
tinction between statements and propositions. Suppose that a 
proposition must be both meaningful and the bearer of truth 
and falsity and that the verification principle can only used to 
test propositions (not sentences which are neither true nor 
false), There would be no point in employing the principle to 
distinguish meaningful from meaningless propositions be¬ 
cause propositions are by definition verifiable and meaning¬ 
ful. To cope with this, Logical positivists claim that although 
ail indicative sentences are statements, not all of them are 
propositions. L-nlike propositions, indicative sentences might 
be meaningful or not meamugfuL All indicative sentences are 
statements, but only those which are meaningful according to 
the vcrificationist theory of meaning are proposition, Thus, 
propositions become a sub-class of statements, namely, 
those statements which are meaningful. The principle of ver¬ 
ification is a criterion for determining whether an indicative 
sentence expresses a proptisitional or a non-propositional 
staremeiu. 

“To say that indicative senience.s mean propositions is 
indeed legitimate , just as it is legitimate to say that they ex¬ 
press statements.” —Ayer, Langnagf'f Logic and Truth ■, 
1946, p. 9. 
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Stimulus meaning 

P’or Quint;, rhe sumulus meaning of a sentence is given 
when 'we describe the kind of stimulus which w^ould prompt 
assent to it. If all speakers assent to a sentence m any cir¬ 
cumstance in which it arises , that sentence is stimulus ana¬ 
lytic; if two sentences are assented to in just the same cir¬ 
cumstances, they are stimulus synonymous, (jenerally, the 
stimuli that prompt people’s assent to an occasion sentence 
are the same, but they vary from person to person in the case 
of standing sentences. This is one major argument by which 
Quine claims that the facts about stimulus meaning do nor 
determine a unique correct translation manual, and hence 
that translation is indeterminate. 

“'i'he Stimulus meaning of a sentence for a subject sums 
up his disposu.ion to assent to or dissent from the sentence in 
response to present stimulation. ”—Quine < Word and Object’, 
1960, p. 33, 

Stipulative deffnitioEi 

definition which gives a particular meaning to a new 
expression, or a new meaning to an established term. It is 
provided to- indicate how one intends in use the term in order 
to improve clarity and precision of communicaTion or discus ¬ 
sion. It is generally expressed in something like the following 
form: “By the term X what T mean here is, . . ”, or ‘T shall 
use this word to mean so-and-so”. It does not Imply that the 
v/ord has fiecn used hy anyone else to mean this, in contrast 
TO lexica! definition which reports what people in general 
mean by the word. Sometimes it is necessary lor scholars and 
scientists to characterise the meanings of words suit the task 
at hand. 

*'By ‘stipulative definition^ 1 mean establishing or an¬ 
nouncing or choosing one's own meaning for a word, ” —R. 
Robinson, Lk.finitiony 1950, p, 19, 

Strategic action 

For Idabermas, a model of action, in contrast to commu- 
nii'ative action , in which the participants direct their actions 
through egocentric calculation of utility. Eacli agent: seeks 
appropriate means to achieve an end with a favourable out 
come for himself. Strategic action is not reciprocal and is not 
performed on the basis of mutual understanding, Tn commu¬ 
nicative action , participants harmonise their resi'iect.ivc plans 
on the basis of having a common understanding of the situa- 
1 lOii and make claims that all concerned can accept as valid. 
'The distinction between strategic action and communicative 
action provides the framework by reference to wdiicb Haber¬ 
mas seeks to explain a wide range of social phenomena. 

*'Sij-r.iicgic is distinguished from com7nunicatiifC uc- 

under common conditions by the characteristic that de¬ 
ciding hetween possible alternative choices can in principle be 
made monologically that means , ad hoc without reaching a- 
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greemenr, and indeed mast he made so, because The rules ot 
preference and the nuixims binding on each individual partner 
have bef o brought into prior harmony* " -Habcrnias , 7'hpory 
u}}d Practice, (trail. Viertei), ]974f p. 151. 

Straw man fallacy 

An argument against a position which substitutes anoth¬ 
er view’ lor the. opponent's actual stance and gives the impres¬ 
sion that the actual position has been refuted. The position 
that is misleadingly ascribed generally sounds more unlikely 
than the actual position and is hence more easily exposed to 
criticism. Because the alleged position is not what the oppo¬ 
nent holds and is weaker than the actual position, it is like a 
straw man that can be far more easily overcome than a real 
man. 

'"The best and purest cases of the straw man fallacy ■ , . 
go like this, 1 argue for a certain position, * . , you then try 
to refute me, not by arguing against my conclusion, but a- 
gainst ar. exaggeration, ” —Richards, 'I'he Language of Rea¬ 
sons, 1978, p. llh 

Stream of cnnsciouftnes!^ 

A meiaphor introduced by William James to describe the 
chn.racTe.r oi consciousness. Consckiusuess is not made out of 
units, but is a streamlike process. Past, present and future 
are our conceptual ascription. Because any awareness of 
"present" is seen as an awareness of a recent past, the 
sTrenm of consciousness is associated with the notion of a 
specious I'^resent, 

"Consciousness. . . docs not appear To ttseif chopped up 
in bits. , .a 'river' or ‘stream’ arc the metaphors by which it 
is most naturally described.Wh James, Principies of Psy- 
cholop^y . 1. 9. 2d9. 

Strict ctmditumiil, see strict tmplieation 


Strict identity 

Butler initiated a distinction between two meanings of 
identity, that is, identity in the strict sense, and identity in a 
loose and popular sen.se. That A is strictly identical with B 
means that whatever can be said (if one can be said of the 
other. J'hat is, A and B are identical in all possible worlds. 
Identity or sameness in our daily conversation only requires 
that two ihings are ideniical in certain pans or aspects. A 
mam yesterday us ideniical with this man today. But this is 
nor a strict idimtity, for the man today has some charact^mis 
M(‘s which w'cre not. po.^sessed by the same person yesterday. 
For instance, yesterday the person was sick, w'hile today he 
is w'ell i yesterday he was single, but today he is married. 

‘"Strict identity is governed by a principle that is called 
die Tndiscernihility of Identicals. This says that if a is strictly 
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identical with b, then a and b have exactly the same proper- 
ries. ” —Armstrnngh •, 1989^ p. 3* 

Strict implication 

in order to avoid the paradoxes of material implication ^ 
Ch 1. hewia introduced the notion of strict implication. One 
propOHition implies another (If p ihen q) in the strict sense of 
the word if and only if it is impossible that p should be true 
and q false, that is if the statement **p is true and q Ls false*’ 
is incottsistent. Lewis claimed that strict implication was the 
relation which justified inference from the premises to a con¬ 
clusion i[i a deductive argument. Hence it can avoid ibe para¬ 
doxes of material implication and does justice to our ordinary 
notion of implication. He therefore developed a propositional 
calculus on the basis of the notion of strict implication in or¬ 
der to replace Russell’s propositional calculus which was es¬ 
tablished on the basis of the notion of material implication. 
However his definition of strict itnplication also implies para¬ 
doxes; an impossible proposition implies every proposition { 
and a necessary proposition is implied by every proposition. 
Hence, just as the term material oondiiional was proposed to 
replace the term material implication, it has been suggested 
that strict conditional should replace strict implication. 

“If p implies q, then it is not the case that p is true and 
q false. . . this is the main distinction between strict implica¬ 
tion and material implication. ” —Lewis and Langford, Sym- 
bolu 1932, p. 134. 

Strife and Inve 

[Greek: nt^tkfKu strife; philia, love or friendship] Two 
principles of movement in the cosmology of the Greek 
philosopher Empedocles. By analogy with human emotions, 
Strife is the power to dissolve or separate the four basic ele¬ 
ments: fire, air, water and earth, and Love is the power to 
form and maintain their union. Both principles are eternal. 
They have no perceptible qualities of their own, but are de¬ 
tectable by their effects. They alternately dominate the cos¬ 
mos as a wdiole, making the cosmic system a never-ending 
cycle. When Love is in control, all elements are fused uni¬ 
formly, but when Strife rules, the elements are at war with 
each other. These two principles were meant nor only to ac¬ 
count for process and change in the natural world, but also 
to work in social relationships. 

“These things never cease from continual shifting, at 
one time all coming together, through Love, at another each 
home apart from the others through Strife." —Simplicius, 
Physics 1 158.7. 

Structural ambiguity 

Also called syntactical ambiguity. The ambiguity arises 
from the grammatical structure of a language, that is, from 
the different w’ay.s in which words in a sentence of that Ian- 
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cart bo relateH mef^.ningfully to each other. This son of 
ambiguity is ascribeH to a sentence or statement, and is in 
contrast to scmant.ic or lexical ambiguity which is ascribed to 
a word and arises from the multiplicity of senses associaterl 
with a single worth d'he grammatical relations which tnosl 
often produce, structural or syntactical ambignily include mis¬ 
placed modifiers, loosely applied adverbs, elliptical construc¬ 
tions and omitted punctuation. For instance, the statement 
that “The fat busincssmanhs son is nice^' is structtjrally am¬ 
biguous for the adjective “fat” can be taken to modify either 
“businessman” or “the businessman's son” 

“A denoting expression is called structurally ambiguous 
if there is a model with respect to which it is fi-mbiguous, ” — 
Montague, Fnr-mal Philosophy ^ 1974, p. 209. 

Structural linguistics 

The School of modern linguistics which holds that lan¬ 
guage is a system or structure of elements that happen to oc¬ 
cur in a single speech community at a particular time, Each 
language is a unique system without any presumption about 
other languages. The job of linguists is to describe the struc¬ 
ture of a given language) namely, to analyse the relations be¬ 
tween elements which compose the structure, such as 
phonemes, irior ph ernes and phrases. The founder of struc¬ 
tural linguistics was Ferdinard do Saussure, who had great 
influence through his posthumously published de Lio- 

guisiiquf' (.'jonf.Tato ^ although he used the word “system” 
rather than "structure”. In criticising the diachronic perspec¬ 
tive of nineteenth century comparative grammar, Saussure 
claimed that language has a systematic aspect. It embodies 
laws of equilibrium which operate on its elements and which 
yield a synchronic system. Structural linguistics separates 
linguistics from other disdplmes and renders it a special sci¬ 
ence. Other major expositors of structural linguistics include 
Bloomfield {[.anguage^ 1531) and Zellig ffarris (Methods in 
Struciural Unguistics •, 1952 ). Through criticism of struc¬ 
tural linguistics, Ohomsky developed his transformational- 
generativ-e lingutatics. Chomsky believes that the wholeness 
of linguistic strucrures is based on the laws of :ransfnrma- 
tiou. H , linguistics should study the “creative” a.spect of 
language, together with its synchronic aspect. 

Tt is extremely interesting that. despite the very strong 
aiguments for keeping linguistic structuralism within syn- 
ehrcmic confines, present-day linguistic structuralism, as 
represented by the work of Zcllig Hams, and above all, his 
pupil Noam Chomsky, has. as regards syntax, a clearly 
‘generative’ orientation. " -Piaget. Slructttralism , 1<J71. p. 
81. 

Structural property 

/\ property of a thing which results from the structure of 
the thing or a system. If a relation R is symmetric, then ev- 
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ory rclriTion having; die same structure as R will also be sym- 
metricH This property of being syminetnc is a smunural 
property because it relies only on the structure of rbf; relation 
and is not affecred by a change in the items within the struc¬ 
ture. The structure itself is a structural property. 

'dn general we say a property of-n-place relations is a 
(n-pbice) structural property provided it depends simply on 
the structure , i. c. provided it is preserved under isomorph¬ 
ism* —Carnap, Introductimi to Symbolic Logic ar\d ils Ap- 
pLic.atiim^. ^ 19-1 Si p. l4l* 

Structural violence 

A term for social and institutional injustice, such as 
apartheid, rather than conflict and injury caused hy force. 
Structural violence is exemplified by unfair laws or cn- 
trencdied customs which deny certain groups in the communi¬ 
ty fair access to the available social, economic, political or 
cuhural opportunities. Structural violence does nut necessari¬ 
ly involve physical force. It is called violence, which ordinar¬ 
ily means the illegal use of physical forire, to justify rebellion 
agains: it by appeal to the right to self-defence. Sinicniral vi 
olence and institutional violence are sometimes used inter¬ 
changeably, but the latter is more properly restricted to legal 
violence. InstUtitional violence has often been used to main¬ 
tain structural violence. 

^‘Structural violence is a name for what would more cor¬ 
rectly be called social injustice. ” —Teichman. Pacifism and 
the Just l-b'ar, 1986, p, 3. 

StructuruHsm 

The basic claim of stnicturallstn is that all social phe¬ 
nomena. no matter how diverse their superficial appearance, 
are internally connected and organised according to some un¬ 
conscious patterns. These internal relations and patterns 
constitute structures, and uncovering these structures is the 
object of human studies. Generally, a structure is character¬ 
istically whole, transformational, and self-regulatory. Struc¬ 
turalism is a rncthodohjgy which emphasises structure rather 
than substance, and relation rather than things. Tr holds that 
things exist only as elements of a signifying system. Struc¬ 
tural methodology originated in Saussurc*s structural linguis¬ 
tics, which describes language as a rule-governed social sys- 
ttmi ol signs. In the 1960s, the French anthropologist Claude 
rauss extended this methodology not only to anihro- 
pology ta:H bropologicri] structuralism), but indeed to all sig 
nifying systems. Lcvi-Sirauss is generally regarded t.o be the 
founder of modern slrmnuralism. Through his work, struc¬ 
turalism liecamc a major intellectual trend in Western Fu- 
rope, especially h’rance;. and greatly influemred the study of 
tlic human sciences. Foucault was influenced by this method 
ology in his radical reconstruction of Intellectual history. La¬ 
can veUed on both Saussuie and Freud in his development of 
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psyrhof.nalysis ( psycho-STnic^riir^illsTn ). Ahhus.^er applied 
the methodclogy to fhc analvfii.s of Marxii>m ( structural 
Marxism ). I'hc method is also applied to mathematics. In 
fOriTrast to ihe compartmeotalisarion characteristic of other 
approaches to mathematics, structuralism claims to recover 
unity through isomorphisms in [lifferent branches of mathc 
matics. Structuralism became a major methodological move¬ 
ment, although its docirines and intcrpretaiions of its crucial 
term ^'stnituurcvaried in different fields. In many areas, 
structuralism has been superseded by post-structuralism, 

■* Structuralism is essentially a method, with all this 
term implies it is technical, involves certain intellectual 
obligations ot honesty, views progress in terms of gradual 
approKimaliom ” — Piagci, Structuralism, 1971. p, 137. 

Structured violence 

Bernard Williams drew a distinction between structured 
violence and unstructured violence among official violenr acts 
in his paper “'Politics and Moral Character”. Only the state 
can l:e lustified in performing ants of structured violence, 
such as judicial execution, regular milirary operations and the 
applicaiLon or legal force hy the police. \’o private citi^.en is 
lawfully allowed to ilo them, ami it would nor even make 
sense to say that a private person performed some of them. 
Acts of iinstruciiired violence may done by a political leader, 
bui in accordance with and for the sake of defending the 
national mteresi. Acis of this son especially appear in inter ¬ 
national relations, whicli generally are less structurefl than 
relationships witfiin a society. Unstructured violence is the 
topic of public morality. 

‘'Tr may be said that structured violence constitutes acts 
which none hut the state could even logically perform, ” — 
^Villiams, in Hampshire fed, ), Public and Pri-rate Mt/raHix- 
10 7 S . ]j. 71. 

Style 

The manner in which a thing is made or done. Style is 
generally ascribed only to artefacts rather rhan to nature. 
I'he style of a work of art is a complex consisting of ways of 
creating, modifying, selecting, arul interpreting the materi¬ 
al. Style manifesis the peculiarity and personality of an 
artist, and directs the audience to the salient features of the 
work they are appreciating, The same content can he pre¬ 
sented wuth different styles, and different artists are identi¬ 
fied by their different styies. Styles can characterise vvorks of 
a periofl. tradiiKin or schof'd as well as those of an individual 
artist. Some philosophers arc puzaled why in some cases crit¬ 
ics cfiu articulait^ ihe complex character of a style only m ret¬ 
rospect. 

“A style IS a way of dnin^r thin^js^ but what we havf^ in 
nature ts just the way things happen, The arts are means'of 
expression, and style in art plays the part in expression that 
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is played in eommunication by langua^^e. ” —Sparshott ^ The 
Structure of Aesthetn:!^ \ 1963, p, 99. 

Subaltern 

In [tadirional logict a universal proposition implies a 
particular proposition of the same quality. Hence A (All S 
are P) implies T (Some S are P), and E (All S are not P) im 
plies () (Some S are not P). Logicians call 1 the subaltern of 
A, and () the subaltern of E. Correspondingly, A is called 
the supcraltern of T, and E the superaltern of O. The whole 
relationship between a universal proposition and its corre¬ 
sponding particular proposition (which has the same subject 
and predicate terms and the same quality as the universal) is 
subaliernation and is represented in the square of opposition, 
A subaltern is also termed a suhimplicit, while a superaltern 
is also termed a superimplicit. If the universal proposition is 
true, so is its corresponding particular proposition , but not 
vice versa. 

''Suhahern ... is a particular propo.sition which follows 
by an immediate inference from its corresponding universal to 
which it is said to be subaltern. ’’—Peirce, Collected Papers. 
II, p. 459- 

Subcontraries 

If two propositions cannot both be false but may both be 
true, they are subcontraries. Hence we may infer from the 
falsity of one that the .other is true, but cannot infer the 
truth-value of the other from the truth of one of them, In 
traditional logic this logical relationship occur.s between the 
particular affirmative proposition 1 (Some S are P) and the 
particular negative proposition 0 (Some S are not P), 

Two proposiiion.s are saitl to be subcontrarics if thev 
cannot both be false, although they might both be true. ” 
Eopi, introduction to In^ic. 19Sb, 7’^ eJ. , p. 179. 

Subjective knowledge, see obiective knowledge 


Subjective-objective distinction 

T'hc subject contributes wbat is subjective to such things 
as perceptual, moral and aesthetic judgement and experience; 
the objects of such judgements and experience contribute 
what is objective. The subjective seems prone to variation 
among subjects, while the objective appears to provide a lia- 
sis for univers^il agreement. T here is disagreement over the 
contribution of the subject and the object to such judge¬ 
ments. The subjective view is also called the internal view, 
and is thal in which the silnation of the agenl itself is in¬ 
volved. The objective view is also called the external view, 
and is that in which agent-related factors are abstracted or 
surpassed. The subjective is not always private, and the ob¬ 
jective is not identical with what can be touched or sensed* 
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Subjett-of-a-iift^ 


Different notions of objectivity might be suitable in Hiffercnt 
clomainsfi. Historical judgements ^ for example, might be ob¬ 
jective if the historian making them is unbiased and has not 
come to bis conclusions as a result of having a favoured rela¬ 
tion to the relevant objects. 

“The d istinetjon between subjective and objective is rela¬ 
tive* A general hvttnan point of view is more objective than 
the view from what you happen to be ^ but less objective than 
the view point of physical science. ■ -Thomas Nagel, Mortal 
Quest 1979 1 p* 1106. 

Subjectivism, see objectivism 


Subjectivity 

A term correlated with objectivity* Ontologically, sub¬ 
jectivity is a mode of existence, in which a thing exists in 
virtue of being sensed or experienced by a subject. Epistemo¬ 
logically, a knowledge claim is subjective if determining its 
truth-value requires offering priority to someone having a 
first-person standpoint regarding the claim* Such priority, 
however, is unjustifiably claimed on behalf of personal opin¬ 
ions, biases and arbitrary preferences which are not related 
to objective facts. If a theory or a judgement is subjective in 
this sense, it obstructs the achievement of truth and validity, 
and .should be rejected along with other forms of partiality, 
aTbiiTarincss and bias* On the other band, the priority of the 
subjective need not be restricted to individual experience and 
perhaps can be justified by the perspectives carried by a per¬ 
son as an historical and cultural being or a.s a result of special 
education and training. But it is difficult to determine how to 
treat the subjectivity of personal and social cultural horizons, 
social presuppositions, and moral , religious and aesthetic at¬ 
titudes. Too great an empha.sis on them will lead to rela¬ 
tivism or extreme subjectivism, bur eliminating them is im¬ 
possible, for they are basic conditions for our inquiry. Ad¬ 
mitting a place for subjectivity allows that there are alterna¬ 
tive and reasonable views, perhaps by using subjective claim.s 
as a starring point which can then be incorporated into a 
structure of objective knowledge. Executing such a plan has 
been a central concern for many philosophers. 

‘^We often speak of judgements as being ‘subjective’ 
when we mean that their truth or falsity cannot be settled 
‘objectively’, because the truth or falsity is not a simple mat¬ 
ter of fact but depends on certain attitudes, feelings, and 
points of view of the makers and the hearers of the judge-, 
ments. ” Searle, The Construction oj Social Reality y 199r>, 
p. S. 

Subject-i>f-adif e 

A term introduced by Tom Regan for individuals who 
are more than merely alive and conscious, Subjects-of-a-life 
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fLrr charfL^Tt^risticl by a st;t nf featurrs including having beliefs, 
desires, memory, feelings, self consciousness. an emotional 
life, a sense {jf their own future, an ability lo initiate action 
to pursue rheir goals, and an existence which is logically in¬ 
dependent of being of utility to anyone else’s interests. Such 
an iiidividusd has inherent value, that is the value it possesses 
independent of its utility for others. Because of this inherent 
value, a subjcct-of-a-life has rights to protect, this value and 
the right nni to be harmed. Other subjeeta have a duty tti re¬ 
spect these rights, Regan then argues that all mature normal 
mammals fit the conditions for a suhjeci-of-a-life; so they 
liave inhercttT value and have rights. We have natural duties 
towards ilicsc animals . and should trt'al them equally and not 
interfere with their normal life course, feeing a subject of-a life 
is his cruenon for inclusion of an individual in the mortd com¬ 
munity. 

‘‘Tnose w'ho satisfy the subject-of-a-life criterion them¬ 
selves have a distinctive hind of value- mhereni. value -and 
arc not to hf^ viewed or treatf'd as mere receptacles. " -Rc- 
gan. Thf' C.Vj.vo for Am mat Rights ^ 1983, p. 243. 
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Stiblation 

! from Latin; yuMatci^, Cl) to raise, to lift up or (3) to 
remove, to destroy, (lerman: itufhe.hAn% has an additional 
meaning: C3) To keep, to preserve.! In Hegel’s philosophy, 
the three senses of suhlation are used together, rather than 
as three s(^parat<^ meanings, Sublation is the negation of the 
negation , a negation that has a positive consequence. What is 
sublatcd is not reduced to nothing, but has a result w'hicb o- 
riginaied m what has been negated. For Hegel, a thing is 
negated by its opposite, and both are removed from their im- 
medLacy but also preserved as hems by a higher whole. This 
higher whole is an improvement over the original thing and 
Its negation and an elevation pf theiiit although the higher 
w'hole is itself open to further sublation. For Hegel both cou- 
cei.Jts and things can be sublated. The term is also translated 
as supersede, supersession and suhlimare, 

“To suhlate has a twofold meaning in the language: on 
the one hand it means to preserve- to maintain, and equally 
It also means to cause to cease, lo ptil an end to.-.Thus, 
whai IS suhlat.ed is at rhe same time preserved; it has tmly 
lost its immediacy hut is not on that account anriihilated. ” - 
Hegel, S^ie^tce o f Logw ^ 1, i, 3. 

Suhlimatinn 

Lfrom Latin: sublimare * to elevate J For Freud, a pro 
cess of adapting the libidinal instinct, directing it. away from 
its sexij.al aim and discharging ii in areas tuber than sexuali¬ 
ty. Through sti hlimation, the claims of the ego can be met 
withotii repression and libidiiiEil tmergy can fuel social and 
creative efforts. On Freud's account, sublimation is thus 
conrrasted with repression. 
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*'1 most iniportaiiT vicissitude whicL cui iiisiiiicl can 
iinderj^o seems to be sublimation ^ here both object and aim 
arc chani^ed. so that wbat was originally a sexual instinct 
finds satififacrion in some achievement which is no longer sex¬ 
ual but has a higher social or ethical valuation. ” — Freud, 
Standard Edition of f/ia Complete Psychological l-Vh>r^s of 
Sigmund Freud t vol. 18,p. 25(3, 


Sublime 

The feeling of awe, respect, majesty, astonishment and 
even horror aroused hy vastly great and overwhelmingly 
powerful objects, such as the starry sky at night, huge 
mountains, tovvering cliffs, volcanoes or raging seas. The 
concept ran be traced to the Greek rhetorician Longinus, The 
Latin translation De Sahiitjiitute (1G74) of his book Peri 
Hupsos (C)ri the Impressiveness oj Style ) made the sublime a 
central notion for eighteenth century aesthetics. J. Addison, 
K. Hurke and Kant all distinguish sublimity from beauty as a 
basic species of artlsiic excellence. While the beautiful arous¬ 
es pleasure and inspires love, the sublime commands respect 
and inspires the elevation of the snub How, then, can we 
enjoy wdiai causes us to feel horror and fear'; Kant claimed 
that the senriment of the sublime shows us that we are ratio¬ 
nal beings who transcend nature and legislate over sense. 
The sublime is the triumph of reason and is the bridge which 
enables us to turn from the vulgar and common to our real 
moral freedom. But others suggest that the feeling engen¬ 
dered by the vasr speciaelc ol nature makes us feel that wc; 
are insignificant parts of nature. The post-modern aesthetics 
revives the distinction between the beautiful and the sublime 
and clainis that while the beautiful is associated with the ap¬ 
prehension of form and rule, the sublime is associated with 
tiiC kirntless and the resistance to rtihu 

hn- sublime moves, the beautiful charms. . . The sifb- 
lime must always hi^ great; the beautiful can also bo small. 
The sublime must be simple; the beautiful can be. adorned 
and ornamented. "— Kant, Observations on the Feelings of the 
Reaiitijul and Sublime (tr. by Goldtbwait) , pp. 48-9* 

Substance fAnsrode) 

L'I'hc usual translation of the Greek ousia. Liki; on (be 
log), oiisia comes from ousa^ the singular femittine normative 
p;triicipie entai , lo be^ Plato used on and ouswi synony- 
ii:oi:isiy. .'kristotlc classifies different kinds of being, and sub¬ 
stance is being in its fir.st sense* namely, the ultimate reali¬ 
ty* In the Categories, Aristotle defined substance as the ulti¬ 
mate siibiect w'hich underlies everything else, and iie also dis- 
tinguislua] between iirimary substance (the sensible individu 
af) and secondary substance (species and genus). hi the 
Met.aphy-iii s i substance is ihe focal meaning of being. How¬ 
ever the category of substance is divided into form, matter 
and the composite of matter and form. Tf substance is still 
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HubjKct , nir^rtor wili be primary substance. But Aristotle held 
this to be impossible, with separation and todr ti (a this) 
presented as more importanr criteria to decide what is sub 
stance. Accordin;^ to these new criteria, form is substance in 
Its primary sense, and the composite is substance in a deriva¬ 
tive sense. Species and genus, which are secondary sub¬ 
stances in the •, are rejected as substances. This 

lias given rise to the problem of explaining the relation be- 
tw'een form and the universal. 

Substance as a translation of ousia gained its currency 
historically because of the medieval philosopher Boethius’ in¬ 
fluential commentary on the Catf^goriei' in which substance 
and subject coincide, but the word ‘substance’ has no etymo¬ 
logical connection with ousia r and is not a precise translation 
of the fiction of in the Alternative Knglish 

translations of ousiu include essence, entity and reality. 

It follows, then, that ‘substance’ has two senses, Ca) 
the ultimate substratum, which is no longer predicated of 
anything else, and (b) that which, being a ‘this’, is also sep¬ 
arated—and of this nature is the shape or form of each 
thing’* —Aristotle, Hieiaphysics^ 1017b23-5. 

Substance (Descartes) 

Descartes’ criterion for substance is virtually the same as 
Aristotle’s subject criterion. He defined substance as that 
whose existence does not depend on other things and claimed 
that there is, strictly speaking, only one substance, namely 
Uod. However, although God is the only uncreated sub¬ 
stance, created substances may be recognised because, al¬ 
lhough they need the concurrence of God in order to exist, 
ibey arc independent of any other created things, such as ac¬ 
cidents or modes. Instead, created substances art^ the bearers 
of properties, modes and accidenrs, 

A created substance for Descartes can be a thinking 
thing {.tes cogitaits) or mind or it can be an extended thing 

ea-ti-nsa") or body. All other modes are reducible (o these 
two orders of cxistentx. For thinking substance, thought is 
its principal aitrihute, because a thinking substance without 
thought is unintelligible. For corporeal substance, extension 
is Its priru'ipal attnhutc, because a corporeal substance with¬ 
out extension is unintelligible. 1 bought and extension are. 
the only twr;) principal attributes which constitute, respec¬ 
tively. die essence of drinking and corporeal subsiances. 
Where there are two principal attributes there are t.wo sub¬ 
stances. This is to say. no existent substance can be a sub¬ 
stance ni more: dtaii one kind of auribute. This is the dualism 
of Descartes. 

‘‘By stibsiance, we can understand nothing cist: than a 
thing which so cxi.sis that it needs no other thing in order to 
exist.” - Dc s c a r t e s , Pn tic ipi^ .s- of Ph ilosophy , 1.51. 
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Substance (Hegf^l) 

Tnflucnceti by Spinoza, Hege-;! cbiinird tbai there only 
one sobetfince, xhm the absolute. In comr^ist 'lO Spinoza, 
IlegelVs absolute as substance is also subject. For Descartes, 
individual subjects ate thinking substances, and for I^eibniz, 
monads as substances have self consciousness. Hegel devel¬ 
oped these ideas and held that substance as subject is the 
movetnenl of positing itself and of developing into its con¬ 
trary and is further unified by the movement to a higher uni¬ 
ty. Ry repea.ting such a movemeui, substance generates and 
dissolves its attributes, that is its appearance. Substance and 
attributes are mutually inclusive, for substance can be sub¬ 
stance o:ily through revealing itself in its attributes, d'he de¬ 
velopment of suhstanf'c is th<i reflection into self of the sub¬ 
ject , and the siil)jeet makes irsclf what it becomes, 

‘‘Stibstance is accordingly the totality of the accidents, 
ri:vealing itself in them as their absolute negativity (that is to 
say, as absolute power) and at the same time as ihe wealth 
of all content. '* — Hegel, Logic, sect, 151. 

Substance (Leibniz) 

Starting with the traditional Aristotelian claim that sub¬ 
stance is the ultimate subject of predicates, l.eibniz claimed 
lliat all the predicates of a given subject are contained within 
t!ie conerpt that subject, including every past and future 
Slate of ihat subject. He then proceeded to ask what it is for 
a substance to have an attribute, that is what is the founda¬ 
tion of and reason for all the preditrates that can truly be as¬ 
serted of dial subBtanec, In Linswermg this ipicstian, he re¬ 
verted in some sense to the pre-Cartestan view of hylomor- 
phism, arguing that because a substance is a being which 
subsists in itself it has a principle of action within itself. It 
has a substantial form analogous to the soul which organises 
and sysiematises all the functions and activities. The essence 
of a substance is its primitive force of action. Later T,eibni 2 
called his substiinces monads. Since a substance as a subject, 
contains all its predicates, changes in monads are not due to 
the effect of external causes but rather to the unfolding of 
their own internal natures, Karh monad is completely se¬ 
lf-contained, and perfe[:t, although there is a pre-established 
harmony among monads giving the impression of interaction. 

“This being promised , we can say it is the nature of an 
individual subs lance or complete being to have a c<meept so 
complete that it is sufficient to make us understand and de¬ 
duce from ii all ihe predicarcs of (.he subject to which the 
coneei>t is aitrihuted. ” ■ r.eibniz, Dj-Stoiirse oj Mi^tuphyMcx. 
8 . 

Substunec (Locke) 

Fhc notion of substance that l.ockc inherited was the 
Aristoiclian nfnit>n, from the (.'utf^goriic^•, of an underlying 
suhjeci (sub.'iTratum). Locke believed in the real existence of 
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substance in the world. For the perceived qualities and prop¬ 
erties carry the suppofiition of fi substratum and cannot he 
thought to exist by themselves. Hencet as a matter of neces¬ 
sity of thought we must infer a substance as the ground of 
the qualities. We find in nature certain groups of simple ideas 
in constant and uniform conjunction and tend to believe that 
there is a substratum behind them. As long as there is any 
sensible quality» substance cannot be dismissed. However, 
the real essence of such a substance is unclear. Our ideas are 
limited to sensation and reflection, and do not reach suffi¬ 
ciently far to provide knowledge of the nature of substance. 
The ideas we have of substance are complex ideas f they are 
nothing but the collection of simple ideas of qualities, prod¬ 
ucts of our mental operations. In all, substance has no posi¬ 
tive content but only a supposition that it supports qualities. 
We know nothing about this supposition itself. Locke’s criti¬ 
cism of the concept of substance paves the way for Berkeley 
an d H ume to deny the existence of material substance and 
was a crucial step in the development of empiricism. 

‘‘Because, as 1 have said, not imagining how'these sim¬ 
ple ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves 
TO suppose some substratum wdierein they do exist, and from 
which they do result, which therefore we call subsinnct;. ” — 
Locke, An Iiss<^y Com:frninf^ Human Vnder'standing , 11, 23. 
1 . 

Suh*jtanee (Spinoza) 

The standard definition Spinoza offerer! for substance is 
something which is ‘“in itself” and “conceived througli itse¬ 
lf”. The former part of this definition is similar to Aristotle’s 
definitirm of substance as subject, and the determination of 
the later pan means that the concept of substance is formed 
without need to think about anything else. For otherwise the 
knowledge of substance would have to be dependent on the 
knowledge of something else, which would be another suh- 
stance. Lnlike Descartes, Spinoza did not refer to created 
things as substances. For him, substance was , its 

own cause. Extension and thought are attributes which con¬ 
stitute the essence of substance. But two attributes do not 
constitute two beings nr iwo different substances. One sub¬ 
stance can instantiate more than one attribute. There cannot 
be two distiller substimces of the same nature. Substance is 
necessary I infinite, eternal, unique and all-inclusive. Spinoaft 
called suhsltince God or nature. Substance for Spinoza was 
therefore identical with a wholly self-sufficient, all-embrac- 
irif; reality. This ncilion of substance msked Spinoza a pan¬ 
theist and enabled him to challenge I'fescartes^ dualism, al¬ 
though the relation between substance and attributes in 
Spinoza is much disputed. 

B.V substance T understand that which is in itself and i.s 
conceived through inself. ” —Spinoza, Ethics^ 1. 3. 
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SuhstaiULve un]ver5ial 


Substantiat chains see ■vificiflum suhsianti.ale 


Sub^^tantial form 

A notion originating in Aristotle’s metaphysics anti fully 
flevelopod hy the Scholastics. It is the internal prinoipic-r of a 
thing wriich at'counrs lor its being a substance of that kind. 
The suhstantial form of a thing is the goal of Its behaviour 
and its explanatory principle. The term fsecame abused dur¬ 
ing the early period of modern philosophy when scientists and 
philosophers rejected it, preferring to explain the phenomena 
of nature in terms of size, figure and motion alone. Howev¬ 
er, Albi nos hclieved that this mechanistic philosophy is nor 
suffi cient , for it fails to account for the irmer action and the 
organic unity of a thing. Henrc Leibniz rehabilitated the no¬ 
tion of substantial form, and rook it as a principle of change 
and a principle of niiily. h is the true unity or real entity. A 
corporeal suVnstance is composed of inrieterminate and passive 
matter and determining form which acts as the cause and ex 
pianation of jts properties. This determining form is it.^ sub¬ 
stantial :orm , and it corresponds to the soul in human be¬ 
ings. NVvertheleas, Lcibmz differed Irom the Scholasiics in 
his use of the term, for he claimed that this form is a general 
explanatory principle which supplies nature wdth organic ac 
tivity and did not use ii to account for particular natural phe¬ 
nomena. h'or Leiitniz, a form is an activity Or entelechy, 
while a siihstantial form is also called a primitive force and 
first entelechy. 

*‘ln order to find these real entities 1 was forced to have 
recourse to a formal atom, since a material thing cannot be 
both maferial and, ar ^he same time, perfectly indivisible, 
that is, endowed with a true unity. Hence, it was necessary 
to restore, and, as it were, to rehabilitate rhe substantial 
forms which are in such disrepute today. ” —L(dbniz, Philo- 
so/j/o'ca/ hh.s-uY.s- (tr. by Ariew and Harfjer), 1589. p. 139, 

Substantive liniversnl 

A sort of linguistic universal which belongs to the de¬ 
scription of ihe substantive universal properties of a ian- 
gijfige* in contrast to a formal universal which gives the ab¬ 
stract universal properties of language. Accordingly, sub¬ 
stantive iinivirrsals contribute to determining the vocabulary 
for the desenpiion of language. According lo this notion, all 
languages must have certain substantive phonetic elements 
for phonetic rt-present.ation, eenain specific central features 
of svinax and certain semantic features to provide a universal 
framework for semantic de,scripriori. 

^A study of substantive uriivcraaLs claims that items of a 
particular kind in any language rnnst be drawn frcmi a fixed 
olas.s of henus. ” - -Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syn- 
ta.r., 1569, p. 38. 
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SubstUtitional quuntiricr, set: objocrual quantifier 
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Substratum (Aristotk) 

[^rreek: hypokaimenon ^ That which underlies, hence the 
subject or bearer of properries_ In the Categories^ Aristotle 
defined substance as the substratum because it underlies the 
other categories, and he used substance and substratum vir¬ 
tually inrerchaiigeably. In the Metaphysics, he divided the 
categoi-y of substance into form, matter and the comptisire of 
form and matter. While the composite is the snbsirarum of 
properties, matter is the substratum of form. It substance 
still meant mainly “that which underlies'', matter would be 
the ultimate subject and therefore primary substance. Hut 
Aristotle now claimed that instead of being a substratum, 
(primary) substance is that which is separate and a this. 
Thus, although matter is the subject of form* this docs not 
give matter a better claim than form to being substance. 

*'The substraTum is that of which everything else is 
predicated, while it is itself not predicated of anything el¬ 
se. ” — ArisToile, Metaphysics, l028b36-7. 
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Subsumption theory of explanation, another expression for 
covering law model 


Success verbs , see achievement verbs 






Such 

[Greek- ^off3jjfye[| h'or Aristotle, a kind, common nature 
or common predicate, t orm , as toianc/e , is a universal form. 
Such, which is general, contrasts with a this (lode ti), 
which is individual. Aristotle claimed that by separating an 
idea (totonde) frorn the things exemplifying it and thus mak¬ 
ing the idea a this, Plato made many mistakes in his Theory 
of Forms or Ideas. Aristotle tried to keep a dear distinction 
between a this and such by claiming that substance is a this 
and that an idea, as a universal, is not a snbsi.ance, 

. no common predicate indicates a This', but rather a 
such’. If not, many difficulties follow and especially the 
third man'. ” Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1038b36. 


Sutficlent and necessary condition, sec necessarv coiTdition 


Sufficient condition 

A condiiion in the presence of which a .specific thing 
must exist or a specific event must occur: if A, then R. The 
condition can also be stated at a formal level: if A is true. 
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then B is iruc. If one is seriously ill, then one will be weak. 
Henc:e. being ill is a sufficient condition for being weak. In 
contrast, fi necessary coitditlon must be present for a thing to 
exist or for an event ro occur, but does not guarantee that 
the thing will exist or the event occur. If A is a sufficient 
condition of B, then H is a necessary condition for A. A con¬ 
dition can be necessary and sufficient, unnecessary and suffi¬ 
cient or necessary and insufficient. If it is unnecessary and in¬ 
sufficient. it is not a condition. Conditions can be parts of 
other conditions, so that as in Mackie's account of causation 
we can have an insufficient but necessary part of a necessary 
but insufficient condition. 

“A sufficient condition for the occurrence of an event is a 
circumstance in whose presence the event must occur. ■” — 
Ciopi, hurodua.ifm to IX}^ic ^ 1986 , p. 429. 

Sufficient reason, the principle of 

A law which can be traced to the medieval philosopher 
Abelard, but is usually associated with Leibnii!. In its most 
common formulation, it is the proposition that there is noth¬ 
ing without a reason for being thus and not otherwise. Leib¬ 
niz formulated the principle in a number of ways, and applied 
it freely, depending on how he defined sufficient reason at a 
given time. Sometimes he took it, together with the principle 
of non-contradiction, as one of the two great principles used 
in reasoning. Sometimes sufficient reason was a form of a 
pj-iori proof founded on the nature of the subject and predi¬ 
cate terms in every true proposition, no matter whether it is 
necessary nr contingent. Sometimes sufficient reason meant 
efficient cauae and in particular final cause. In this case, the 
principle is not concerned with the logical relation hetween 
subject and predicate, but with the cause of events and the 
existence of things. It is the basis of Leibniz's rejection of 
Newtonian absolute space and rime. Sometimes the principle 
of the best or perfection is also said to be a version of the 
principle of .-ufficienl reason. 

‘'The principle of sufficient reason, namely, that noth¬ 
ing happens without a reason why it should be .so rather than 
otberwuse. " Leibniz. Philosophical F.ssays and rrans, 

Ariew and Garber), 1989* p. 321. 

Suicide 

Leliberately and voluntarily ending one^s life with the 
aim of sejf-destruction. Suicide is distinguished from sacrific¬ 
ing one’s life as a mean.s to aehiev^; another end and from en- 
gaging in actions or a way of life which risk one’s life. From 
Plato and Aristotle, there ha.s been controversy whether sui¬ 
cide IS naorally justified. On one view, suicide should be 
morally prohibited on the grounds that life is divine, that sui¬ 
cide causes barm to one’s family and community and that sui¬ 
cide is an offence to God who created life. In contrast, sui¬ 
cide is claimed to be a self-regarding act that lies ourside. the 
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proliiliition on harming oihera, It is ckHimecI iliai without 
stronger objections, the right should he recognised io deter¬ 
mine when to terminate one’s own life, Aquinas and Kant ar 
gued against suicide, while TTumc argued in favour of tolerat¬ 
ing it. These different attitudes lead to controversy whether 
we should intervene if somebody has tiie intention of commit¬ 
ting suicifle. 11 suicifle is immctral, then we are obliged to 
f.irevimt it. Tf suicide is morally justifiable, the intervention 
lieyond advice will be [jaternalisiic interference w^hich violates 
the agent'^s rights. Suicide has become a frequently discussed 
topic in contemporary applied ethics through its relations 
with thn.' issues of cuthanasja and assisted sultddc, 

"Lot Us here endeavour to restore men lo their native 
Liberty - by examining all the common arguments- against sui¬ 
cide, atid showing that that action may he free from every 
irnpuLtati'.m of guilt or blame, according to the sentiments of 
all the ancient philosophers. ” —Hume, On 5r.^n/r/e. 

Summum bonum 

[.Latin! the highest or supreme good! A good without 
Liny qualification and an ahsoluie end in itself. All other 
goods are pursued for its sake, for they are good because of 
this supn^me good, ffence. the concept of a supreme end 
unites all other ends and is the crown for any system of ends* 
Ethically, the .^iummurn botiam is the moral ideal of a possible 
state of affairs in which a morally perfect lieing is supremely 
happy and also worthy of being supremely happy. Hifferetit 
nioral theories offer different accounts of what constitutes 
1 he Mifn/nun bimuf/i <■ such as pleasure, happiness, self actiial- 
isatiori, contemplation, a good will, fulfilment of duty or 
obedience ro frod, Metaphysically it is regarded as the uhi-- 
mate principle and the source of value and being. Critics 
questiem whether a e^ystem t:)f ends requires a highest g(:)od to 
be intelligible. 

And 1 wish to point out certain conclusions which ap¬ 
pear to tollow, with regard lo the nature of the Summum 
iLonum, or the state, of things which ’would be the most per¬ 
fect can conceive, ” —G - F. Moore* Fnnnpjt:^ FthFu, p. 
205* 

Sun, simile of the 

.A device used by Plato in the Rf^public to iiluminate the 
nature of the Form of the brood, knowledge of which the 
Guardians musr attain. The simile is based on the distinction 
between the visible world and the world of the T'orms. As 
the source of light In tlie visible vjorld, the sun enables both 
the eye to see and the object of sight to be seen. Further¬ 
more, It Causes the process oi gtmeration and growth. The 
roles played hy the Good in relation to the world of the 
forms correspond to the roles played by the sun in relation to 
the visible world. The Good enables both the mind to know 
and the Form.s to be known. Furthermore, it is the cause of 
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betnj^ ar.d i-L'aliiy of iho Fornis. i.hc Sun Ijevniid sijrht, 
light and pro[‘osf; in its power, rhe flood is? beyond Trut.h, 
knowledge and being m itt power and digriLty. The 
sovereignty of the (rood illustrated irt this simile is obst;ure 
and its interpretation remains a suijjcct of dispute, hut as a 
metaphysical attempt to cstahlish a fundamental principle for 
any explanation, the simile has exerted a great influence on 
many subsequent metav^hysical systems, hi the Kep'uhfu'i the 
simile of the Sim is complemented by the simile of the Line 
and the simile of the Cave. 

“What the G<3od itself is in the world of thought in rela¬ 
tion to the intelligence and things known, the sun is in the 
visible world, in relation to sight and things seen, ” l^Uto. 
1 5b8b. 

StiperCHU. see ego 


Supertropatioii 

i from Latin beyond f'rrtgare, to pay rnit . The 

category of good actions which go beyond the requircmcius of 
coiiiiiion morality f sueb as risking one’s owm life to save an¬ 
other. Supererogatory deeds are <'iftc.n arduons and costly. 
I'hey are encouraged by morality as merit or ions and are wor¬ 
thy of praise or honour. Nevertheless, one is not obliged to 
do them, and their <miission is neither morally wrong, nor 
siibjfrcn t:: moral blame. Supererogation aims at a moral i<]eal 
rather than the standard of common morality. Chisholm clas¬ 
sifies supereE'ogm.ioii as one of live kinds of morally appraised 
acrions. along with actions which arc morally obligatory, in 
different. iorbidden arid offensive. Some versions of niilitari- 
anism eliminate the possibility of .supererogatory acts, be¬ 
cause the need to maximise happiness leaves no room to dis¬ 
tinguish between the requircnTcnts of ordinary moralii.y and 
acts which go beyond them. Some claim that such positions 
demand mo much from ordinary moral agents, who do not 
aspire to the moral lives of saints or heroes. 

“ Supcretgaiory virtue is shoW'n by acts of exceptional 
sacrifice for the benefit of others. Such acts are praiseworthy 
ainl not regarded as irrational, but they are not thought ci 
tber morally nor rationally required.” -Nagel, Tfu' Vie'zjn 
Jrtmi I\'^ 1986, p. 203. 


Supernatural tiieology 
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Superstructure 

The metaphor of and fiijperf>ti'ucture or the founda¬ 
tion and superstriioi i.ire is of fundamental impo^tanee to the 
methodology of historical mate rial ism. The economic fitruo- 
turc is said to be the foundation on which the staien including 
the jjoliee, army, courts and bureaucracy, and ulutilogy are 
built, [he ^^taie is called legal and political supcrstruclure. 
white the ideology is called the ideological siipcrsiruciure. 
Tlic superstructure arises because of the conflict of interests 
of dLifercnt classes inherent in the economical base and is 
thus demrniinod by the basfu The function of rhe superstruc¬ 
ture is to beep the base intact by keeping the coilecfivt' inter¬ 
ests of the rilling cla.ss intact. This is accomplished by the 
sanctioiH'd and coercive regulation of the legah'political su- 
pcrstnicTure and by the persuasive force of the ideological su- 
perstrucrui'c. When the deveh^praent of the productive forces 
brings changes in the relations of production, Marx churns 
that the superstfuctiire will tionsepuentially he rrarisformed, 
rhe distinciifin between base and superstructure de]>enHs on 
there being an explanatory priority given to rhe base in its re¬ 
lations with the superstructure, but ibis pnonry need not be 
absolute. Writers disagree concerning the autonomy of the 
superstructure in its own affairs and the power it has in shap¬ 
ing the base. 

The ToTality of these relations of production forms the 
econoiTiEc structure of society, the real basis from which rites 
a legal and political superstructure, and to which correspond 
specific forms of social consciousness. ” —Marx, Frt^face to 
the C.rji.iqu^; oj^ PoFt-ical Arwmr/fy. 


Supervenience 

.-\ term which can be traced to (d. K, Moore, but whicl 
gained wider use through the work of R. M. Hare. Hare user 
It for the clainr thas. moral or evaluative properties such ai 
goodness must supervene upon natural properties such as in¬ 
telligence, health and kindness. If something has the mora 
property in virtue of having the natural property and if any¬ 
thing having the natural property would in virrue of having ii 
also have the naora] property, then the moral property super¬ 
venes upon the natural property. If two things arc alike in af 
descriptive respects, the same evaluative properties must be 
applied oj both of them. On this view, good is superventem 
i:pon underlying natural properties, although it is not re¬ 
ducible tt!) them, Havidson extended this notion to the phllos 
Ophy of mind , and claims that mental properties are superve¬ 
nient upon physical properties. If two things arc alike in all 
physical properties, they cannot differ in mental properties, 
but the nienTai cannot be reduced to the physical. Superve¬ 
nient physicalism offers an alternative to reductionist identity 
theory. Supervemence is an irreducible relation of depen¬ 
dence upon base properties by supervenient properties. The 
term has a wide application. In ontology, mereological sii- 
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ptirvcnierircr c:;;!! be ut^ed to describe^ the relation between pfirt 
and v-'hole* In epistemology, properties siieh as being 
abSe (^r rcartoriable are said to be supervenient properties. Re¬ 
cently, weak, strong and global supervenionoe have been ia- 
troduced by J. Kim. For the actual vrorld or a given possible 
world, property A weakly supervenes (m property B, if any¬ 
thing in that world having B also has A. .Across different 
possible worlds, A strongly supervenes on R if any individual 
having R will also have A across all of those Tvorlds. For 
gtoba: supervenience, if the histories of two worlds agree in 
all of their sub veniiig ri.;spects, the worlds wdll also be indis¬ 
cernible in their supervening respects. Supervenient proper¬ 
ties ate also called cf.insequential characteristics or tertiary 
qualines, The latter notion was introduced by Ronsanquet for 
the aspects of beauty and sublimity which wc recognise In na¬ 
ture but which arc not features of nature ai all. 

“Rntity Q supervenes on entity P if and only if every 
possible world that contains P contains Q. "—AririsTrong, f''- 
ri /s * 1989 , p. 9 6 . 

Supposition 

j from I.atin: yitpposiitr/ and the verb support <. to put 
s<ime.ihing under] The signification of a term in a proposi¬ 
tion. The doctrine of ^fippctsPio ^ one of the most significant 
parts of medieval logic, was developed in the thirteenthand 
fourteenth centuries. Through recognition of the ambiguity 
of a term, medieval logicians devoted themselves to classify¬ 
ing the various types of .^upposi.tio a term may Irave in the 
coiLicxT of a proposition, .A distinction between simiile sup- 
positirm {suppo.'^itio pimple j") and personal supposition 
posiiio personali<i') was drawn, The former signifies a com¬ 
mon nature, and the latter signifies an individual. This cor¬ 
responds somewhat to the distinction between fiuppositio dist'- 
reUi, which directly refers to an individual, and suppoP/.io 
which refers to many. Suppfw.tia personal/s was 
further divided by Ockham into sappositio determimuia . w^hich 
can he explained by reference lo one individual, and .'^uppoyi- 
tio coffjn.'ia* which involves ail or many individuals tif the 
species, Suppositio irmjusa has two main types, tnobile. and 
di^tnbutrea^ There is also a kind of material supposition, 
SiipposdiO inaterialis^ by which a word refers to itself. Differ 
cm logicians vary about the types and the relations among 
the types. This difficult doctrine is of contemporary interest 
through its relevance to issues of meaning and reference. 

“bupposuion is the signification that a certain kind of 
term has in the context of a proposition, ” — Broadie, Jntro- 
dm tifm ta %1e.d{ei.Kd hoglc ^ p. 28. 

Surface structure- sec deep structure 
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Surprise examination paradox 

A ?emanur p^rFidlcx* callc^dl the exattunatton para- 
dfjx or predirt ion p/trariox. A leiioher anii<>unL‘es that rhere 
wil[ be a jiurpHse examinarioii next week. Then a ^iniclerit 
chiimi^ that suf.h fnt examination cannot, occur, The examina¬ 
tion fannor he on Friday (the hisl. working day of the week), 
lor at that time it would nor be a suritrise at all. It cannot be 
on Thursday. For if there Is no examinetiftn given on 
Wednee^day* wc will know that it will come either on Thurfi- 
{(ay or T-rlday. but since Friday has been ruled out , Thursday 
wlli be the only day left, and then the examination wtll not. 
be a surprise. The other days can also be eltminated in the 
same manner. ITencc there can be no surprise test next 
week. Some critics argue that if the student calculates that 
■die suivnist examination cannot take place on Friday (or any 
other given day), it would he a surprise if it were to take 
place then and that ir ihtirefore could lake place on any day of 
ihe week. The paradox was originally observed by a maihc 
niat.ics n-acher in Stockholm during the second world war. 
when he heard a declaration Irom the authorities that, as an 
exercise, there would he a surprise air-raid alarm .some day 
during die next week during which people should go to an 
jiir-raid shelter, 

“The class’s argument falls into two parts ; one applies 
TO whether there can he an unexpected examination nn the 
last day, Friday? the other takes forward the negative con¬ 
clusion on this issue, and purports to extend it to the other 
days" Samshury, , 1588. p. 94. 

Siirvivui!. problem of 

Traditionally the problenr of immoriality, concerning 
whetht'r the self or soul can survive bodily death and also 
concerning the form that survival might take. Some philoso¬ 
phers argue that the sciul could exist on its own after death, 
with a continuation, of its earthly identity and with mental ca- 
pacitic.s very much like those of its embodied state. Others 
argue that preserving one's identity and capairities would re¬ 
quire cither the resmrrection of one's earthly body or its re¬ 
placement by a special body. (.Fliers argue that survival is 
iinintelligihle without a eonlinuing relationship with a living 
body and that .survival oJ bo{lily death is therefore impossi¬ 
ble. 

A different prohlcmi of survival is extensively dlscu.ssed 
by Derek Parfit and distinguished hy him from the problem of 
personal identity. Imagine (hat my brain is divided into two 
halves and ihai each half is l runs pi anted into the sktiJl of a 
new body. It character and memories were related to both 
sid(\s ot the. brain, the result of successful transplantation 
would he that two persons would have my character anri my 
apparent memories, d'o which of them am T identical^ Not to 
one of tbe.nt ?done, because the other would have equally 
good L'laim to bo rnc. Not to lioth of them, because then two 
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rlistint”. individtials ai. ihe sanies lime would be identi- 

eal 10 eaeK anotber, and onr iiotioii of identity tniikes this im- 
}jos!?ible. Neverrhcle'^M I do ^:urvive. On this basis Parfit ar- 
l^ues that the problem of survival and the problem of identity 
should be dit^tinguishcd, While identity ca.nnot be settled in 
this case, we can answer the (jnestion of survivab Identity is 
a one-one relation, while survival can be a one -many rela¬ 
tion. While idontity is an all-or-iiothing relation, that is, ei¬ 
ther X lint] y arc identical or X and Y are completely dis¬ 
tinct. most of the relations which matter in survival are rela¬ 
tions of degree. T can survive as two persons who share a 
common past in me without being either or both of them. If 
survival is what matters to me, I can give up my concern for 
identity. Parfit’s separation of these two problems attempts 
to end the long-standing debate about personal identity, and 
n also has moral consequence regarding how I conceive of 
myself and how 1 value my future happiness as compared to 
the happiness of others. Since what matters In our continued 
existence is constituted mainly hy relations of degree, Parfit 
believes that we have reason to diminish our self-absorption 
and our self concern. 

"’Will 1 survive? ’ seems. . - equivalent lO WViil there be 
some person alive who is the same [lerson as me?. —D. 
Parfit, “Personal Identity'’, in FhiLouiphicaL 1971, 

p. !}. 

Survival of the fittest 

"I’he central idea of social Darwinism. A trait is fitting if 
it helps irs species to survive. Fitness is a key concept in 
Darwin’s explanation of differential reproduction, According 
to his theory of evoluliori, the various species evolved as the 
result ot the action of an environment: that favoured the sur¬ 
vival of some organisms while destroying others. Social Dar¬ 
winism applies this idea to the explanation of the develop¬ 
ment of society and [daims that economic competition pro¬ 
duce.^ human progress. The. idea is fully expressed by Her- 
herl Spencer, who claimed in Social Statistics that just as 
competition in the natural world ensures that only the fittest 
survive, s<i Iree competition in the economic world ensures 
that tmly the most capable individuals survive and rise to the 
top. Society favours those who both understand the condi¬ 
tions of existence and are able to meet their requiremenis. lie 
thought that competition and its outcome are necessary for 
the development of the human race, Social Darwinism and 
the notion of the survival of the fittest are now widely reject¬ 
ed on the grounds that they are bad science and bad morality. 

"The phrase ‘survival of the fittest’ has been used, even 
sinc(‘ fferberi Spencer first coined it, to describe an iridivid.u- 
alistic law showing such - , - as co-operation, love and altru- 
isin u) he urirc-ai, a law which ^somewhat mysteriously) both 
demaniLs and predicts ihai they should always give way to 
self-interest. "--Midgley, livolutior, as. a Rdigam. 1985, 
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SLL^pension of judgement 

LCr)-h':rk: i'poche, also translated as suspension of belief] 
A key term In aiieteni seepiioism for the epistemological 
Stance which does not deny or affirm anything. Tt is an atti- 
iu(Je of indifference to the nature of a thing, arising from the 
modes of scepticism, -Since onr sensations tell us neither 
truth nor falsehood, we should be uncommitted amd resist 
any tempt at ion to hazard opinions. According to the scep¬ 
tics, suspension of judgement may lead to irantpiilliTy and 
therefore to happiness, 

“ Rroadly speaking, suspension of judgement comes 
about because of the setting of things in opposition’* Sextus 
hmpiricijs , Chitlim; oj Pyrrhonistf^ ■, 1 , 151. 


Syhogisii) 

[from (Sreek: ^ullogi^smos^ argument . Aristorle*s fa¬ 
mous logical achievement, described in his Prior Anaiyhr^ 
and PrtsUrifjr Analytics. A syllogism is a formally valid infer¬ 
ence to a conclusion from two premises (a major premise and 
a minor premise), The premises and the conclusion all have 
suhject-predicate lornis. The premise containing the predi¬ 
cate of ibe conclusion is the major premise, and the premise 
containing the subject of the conclusion is the minor premise, 

\ he term which appears in both premises hut does not appear 
in the conclusion is the middle term. The subject-predicate 
relation is eitiier affirmative or negative and is cither univer 
sal or panirniftr. yielding four kinds of propositions in syllo¬ 
gism; all X Y, no X is Y , some X is Y and some X is not 
Y, symbolised m 1 radii ional logic by the letters A, E, 1, () 
respectively. Syllogisms can be divided into four figures ac¬ 
cording to the different positions of the middle term in the 
premises, although Aristotle only describe.^ the first three, 
with the fourth figure added by medieval logicians. In each 
iigure the diflerent pos.sible combinations of forms of premise 
lesuir in different mood?, but not all moods arc valid. An ex 
-ample o.' ihe first mood of the fiist figure (called Barbara) is: 
All men are mortal. Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is 
tmn'ta!. Syllogism was the core of the first abstract and rig- 
(troua sysiem of logif;, and dominated logic until the nine¬ 
teenth century. However, since it only deal.^ with suhject- 
predicatr: relations, its scope of application is limned, and 
even as an ac-count of predication it has been superseded by 
modern predicate caicnlvis, 

"A syllogism is discourse in which, certain things being 
stated, something mher than what is stated follows of neces¬ 
sity trom their being so,” -Aristotle, Prior Araiyi.ics* 
24lil8-20. 


.Symbol, see sign and symbol 
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Symhflilc logit, at^other term for mathematical 






Symmetric relation 

A relation R between tw'o terms, x and y, is symmetric 
if and only if xRy entail? yRx, For example, from Smith is 
the brother of John, we can infer that John is the brother of 
Smirh. A relation R is asymn'ietric if xRy entails yRx. For 
example, from Smith is the father of Peter, we can infer that 
Peter is not the father of Smirh. *'The brother of . . . is 
symnietric , while ^the father of . . . " is asymmetric. A rela¬ 
tion R between two ternis cati also be non-synimetric, that 
is, neither symmetric nor asymmetric. For example, from 
John likes Jane . we cannot tell wheiher or not Jane likes 
Job n. 

hat all cases of equivalence have in cotiimon, is tnair.- 
ly the mark of a symmetrical rehiritm , namely, tite two ax¬ 
ioms; If A - B, then B - A; Tf A - B, and H = C, then 

” -Russell, T7ie Colh.cted of Herfravd Rus¬ 

sell, If, p. 1 9i. 
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Sympathy 

[from Greek sym ^ t<jgether — piUhos^ passion A gen 
eral disposition or propensity to feel what others around us 
are feeling and to be affeo.ied or moved by this feeling. We 
are delighted if we observe others who are delighted, and feel 
sfjvrow if wc observe others in pain. For Hume, sympathy is 
a part of human nature. In contrast to reason, it is the basis 
for forming what we regard to be virtues and vices. Accord 
ing to Adam Smith’s further development, of HiimeG idea in 
The I keorx oj Moral Sbwrfme/j/.':. sympathy is an analogous 
emotion which arises in spectators from tmaginaiivcly putting 
themselves in the situation which causes the feeling in rht- a- 
gent. Sympathy is what Hutcheson called moral sense and 
what Hume called approbation. All of these arc differt-nt ex¬ 
pressions for semiment. For British theorists of moral senti¬ 
ments. sympathy is our ground for making moral iurlgerncnt.s 
and moral rules. 

Pity and compassion are words appropriated to signify 
oiir fellow feeling with the sorrow of orhers. Sympathy, 
though its meaning was. perhaps originally the same, may 
now, however, without much impropriety, he made use of to 
denote our fellow-feeling wdlh any passion whatever. ” — 
Smith, 7/ie I heory oJ Moral 1976, 10. 

Syneategorematic 

.from (ircek: syn. with — kutef^oriu, category] A term 
imroduced by medieval logicians, t'afcgorematic term? were 
originally those falling under Arisrotlehs ten categories to de¬ 
note entities of ten different kinds, with each forming an in¬ 
dependent meaningful unit as an expression. Later any term 
which Starufs for someihing and which can serve as a stihiecr 
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(ir prfidira'r; in a rifito^orical proposition was considered lo be 
("iTegortmaric, In contrast, syncntegoremat.ic terms five those 
words which cannot funriion lo refer to anything but have in 
be used together with categorematic terms. They are words 
such as and, nr. not, if, every, some, only and except. Be¬ 
cause they do nor stand for anything, they do not have mean¬ 
ing in isnlaiion. Although they need other terms to make a 
meaningful unit of language, they have special logical impor¬ 
tance because they show the form of a statement, 'hhe notion 
of a syncategorematic term has now been replaced in modern 
logic by the notion of a logical constant or topic-neutral ex¬ 
pression. 

“ftiich words are called syncatcgorematic because they 
are only capable of being used along with others in predica¬ 
tion” —Joseph, Inirnduci.iOfi to l^ogic, 1916. p. 19. 
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Syndicaliitin 

[from hrench; syndicate trade union] A socialist theory 
based on the experiences of the French trade union move¬ 
ment. hyndicaliam claimed that the working-class should 
adopt direct action against capitalism through trade unions or 
other working-class organisations. The general strike was 
regarded as the most important weapon. Militant syndicalism 
advocated class war and the destruction of capitalism by 
armed violence, (classical syndicalism distrusted political and 
state aiulvity and rejected all siar.e-oricntated pollrics. It en¬ 
visaged the reconstruction of society according to a federal 
formation of local workers’ units after the abolition of the 
state. 

"The term ‘syndicalism’ has two meanings. It can de¬ 
note simidy trade uniottism in a neutral sense, On the other 
hand, it signifies revolutionary or militant trade unionism, 
devoted to the overthrow of capitalism and the state. The 
usually mechanism of overthrow^ was the general strike. ” 
Plant, Moderfi Fohticoi Thoughts 1991, p. 87. 

Synonym 

A relation between things or expressions. Two rhings 
are synonymous if they share the same expressinn , and the 
expression applies tfj them for the same reason. For in¬ 
stance. both a man and a horse are called "animal", in the 
sense tnat both of them are living thins whiclt can tnovr: 
rhenK-.c.]vcs. d bus both a man tiiid a horse are svnonymous 
with regard to the expression ‘Minimal”. Synonymity today is 
more liiieiy to fic ascribed to expressions than to things. Two 
expressions are synonymous if they have the same meaning. 
Usually, and expression in a proposition can be replaced with 
tts synoTtym without affecting the truth value of the whole 
sentence, although this dors not apply to propositional arri- 
riiHcs or other opaf^ue or non - etensional conexts. 

“A word is synonymous to a word or phrase of the sub¬ 
stitution of the one for the other in a sentence always yields 
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^^.n ecjuiviilent sentence.** -Quifie, '^fheories and I'hings^ 

p. 71. 

Syntactical ambiguity i an ahernative expression for struc¬ 
tural ambiguity 

Syntactical sentence, see pseudn-ohjeet sentence 


Syntax 

ijrc.nv Greek .ryi?, together -i f.a:ris-, order or arrange¬ 
ment J The rules of sentence co nstruelion, which indicate 
how .sentences may be formed out of diverse kinds of words. 
'J’he synratnie rules for each language distinguish those com¬ 
binations of words w'hich are acceptable from thojse which un¬ 
acceptable. Syntactics is the study concerned with the formai 
aspects of sente.nee-formation, that is the structural relation ■ 
ships among symbols in a language, in contrast to setiiantics 
whicli studies Questions of meaning or truth in a language. 
According to Russell, Wittgenstein and the Logical Posi¬ 
tivists, the Syntax or grammar of ordinary languages like 
English is ambiguous and allows the same grammaticad form 
to be used for both meanitighil ami meaningless ^iterances. 
For insmnet* '^Caesar is a prime number^* is grammatical cor¬ 
rect bin logically meaningless, (^n this view, the grammar of 
ordinary language bec<jmes a central source of metaphysical 
nonsense masquerading as inielligible discourse. Consctiuent- 
ly. these philosophers suggest that a major task of phi lose 
phy is to constroct a logical syntax trt which granimatical and 
logical struc.Tureif coincide. 

Syntax Ts also discussed in recent philosophy as a result 
of the work of N. Chomsky. He argues for the cxi.stence of 
an innate aniver.sai grammar in part from the impossiliility of 
child ren acquiring the complex syntax of natural language on 
empiricist principles. 

“If grammatical syntax cot responds exactly to logical 
syntax, pseudo-Btatement.s could not arise, ” - Cbirnap , ‘‘The 
Eiiminalion of Motajihysics Through Logical Analysis of 
I^angiia^o”. in Ayer (cd. ) logical FasUivixm. 1959. p. 6fi. 

Syntax Hurd, see object words 


Synthes], 

! from Greek; syw. with, together h pul, 

place, literiiliy, putting together ; A meiiTal process of draw¬ 
ing togeilier srparate items or ideas aitd combitung them in 
some wav as a wliciie, Tn general. ii is a process which moves 
from the simple to the complex, in contra.,! to analysis which 
breaks up a whole into its con.s1irucnt.s and its rnanner of 
comhlnaliori. Kant made sophisticated use of rhe notions of 
syntjie.sis and analysis in The Critique of Pure Reason. In 
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Ikgrl's HiaLectics. F^ynthKsis is the third stage of a triadic 
process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. It reconciles both 
thesis and antithesis hy preserving what is rational in them 
and rejecting what is irrational through what Hegel calls suh- 
lation. Synthesis also means the outcome of such a mental 
process. 

Synthesis may be defined as the discovery of a complex 
consisting of given constituents combined in a given man¬ 
ner, ■ -Russell, CollactF.d Papi'.rs oj Bertrand FiusaeU,^ VIl, 
p. iiy. 

Synthesis (K?,nti 

The act of unifying or combining the manifold represen- 
tatjons in intuition into one consciousness or one cognition. It 
is the act of Laimbining intuition and concepts. The forms of 
Sensible intuition, space and time, organise appe;!rances in 
experience to a certain extent, hut this is not enough. The 
intuited manifold still needs to he connecter! and put togeth¬ 
er. This is the job of synthesis, which is the main act of the 
understanding or the unity of apperception. Since this act is 
logical, not physical, Kant calls it intellectual syntliesis* 
Since acts of synthesis take place a pjiorL., not in the empiri¬ 
cal time-series but rather added to experience, Kant also calls 
It transcendental synthesis. Synthesis plays an essential role 
in knowledge by allowing intuition to enter into concepts and 
providing them with contents that they would otherwise 
lack. ’VS'ithout synthesis* nothing t:an be thought or known. 
Some critics argue that Kant’s elaborate account of synthesis 
provides an unnecessary transcendental psychology to deal 
with important logical or metaphysit:a| problems. 

By synthesis, in its most general sense, 1 undcrsland 
the act of putting together different representations, and of 
grasping what is manifold in them in one knowledge'’ -Kant, 
Criuque. uj' Pure B103. 

Synthetic a priori judgement 

Judgements may be divided into analytic judgements, in 
which the predicate adds nothing new to the subject- and 
synthetic judgements, in which the predicate cannot be ex¬ 
tracted from the analysis of the subject, A priori judgements 
are independent of experience and are hence universal, neces¬ 
sary and immune to rejection by experience, while a posteri¬ 
or, judgements rctjuirc- empirical justification, Kant claimed 
that I he re is a kind of judgement that is at once synthetic and 
a priori. Such judgements do not derive their truth .solely 
from the meanings of the worrls in the sentences expressing 
them, hut express something that cannot he refuted by expe¬ 
rience. 'They are universally agreed by reason and apodicti- 
cally certain. Kant argued that not ail a prior truths are ana¬ 
lytical and that certain fundamental truths of mathematics, 
science and philosophy are synthetic a priori. He then pro- 
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Lf;<"ded U) ii^k b(,>w i^ynihetifr a priori jiidgtmenTs arf^ po.ssiVjle 
and through their possibility how meutphysics is possible. He 
saw this question H'r setting the eentral task of the Cri.tiijar of 
Purr Reason. In order to answer this question* he estab¬ 
lished the existence of a priori intuitions (space and time) 
atid a prion concepts (the categories) and related them to 
possible empirical knowledge. 

The notion of syutlietic o. priori, judgement w-as held to 
l)c self contradictory by logical positivists, who argued that 
the a Italy tic-synthetic distinction and the a prion-a po.]^tf>riori 
distinction are identical. Quine has also rejected this notion 
on the. grounds that we cannot draw the analytic-synthetic 
distinction .without circularity. Kripke has accepted Kant’s 
distinctions « but has introduced the notion of the necessary tj 
posteriori in his esseiillalisni. Some critics argue that the 
Eichievcnicnts of the first Critique can be detached from 
Kant’s account of synthetic a priori judgemenTs. 

“ W e can corthdently say that certain pure synthetic 
kitciwledgc a priori is real and given, namely, pure marhe- 
niaiics and pure natural science; for both contain proposi- 
tion.‘> which. Fire everywhere recognised, partly a.s apodictical- 
ly certain hy ntere reason, partly by universal agreement 
from experience, and yet as independent of experience’’ — 
Kain , Prffle}jp>mena preamble, set. 3. 

Systeniiitie anihi$;;iiity 

■A term introduced in Russell’s theory of types. An ex¬ 
pression Is sysiematically amhigut.His if it seems to be applica¬ 
ble :o objects of different type:>. It sLmilar to the wFty that 
a common noun may he used to label either a thing of a given 
kind or a picture of such a thing or the way that a word may 
be used to refer to itself. Such an expression has to be differ- 
eniiy mtcrpreied according to the order of rhe propositions in 
which h occurs. Hut without the theory of type, the different 
meanings would not have been noticed- The word “class” is 
systein?.tic;dly Fitiibiguous because it has different meanings 
when used at different levels in the hierarchy of types. 'I'hLs 
is ihe case for a.ll exish^ntial proporiitions with itu; Kxpro.s.sion 
“vhc,re are *. Thr expressiait htis come to refer lo ri prnperry 
which a term has if it means Hifferont ihings in different ap- 
plicahons. We need special signs such as particular rnodifyittg 
wnrcl.s or quotation marks in renittve this sort of ambiguity. 

rbe v.tord ‘there is‘ is a word having 'sysrematic 
ambiguity’, i. e. . having a .stricily infinite number of differ¬ 
ent incanings which it is imptjrranr to distinguish” - Russell, 

/.ugji Li'iiiv' /.hiuvoh’c/ge. 1956, p. 268. 
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Tabula rasa 

.Latin- blank A met.fiphni- fnr tbi! son! or mind 

tis a blank or t^mpty raldet. at birth. Thf' phrase [?ona<*s from 
the Larin translatbm of Aristotle’s I'M Anima -I 29b30-'130a3 
where Arisrorle said that the soul is like a writing tablet 
which is potentially whatever is thinkable^ though actually it 
is nothing until it has thought. The phrase was widely used 
in Scholasticism to express the basic idea that there is noth¬ 
ing in intellect which was not first in the senses. The phrase 
has been especially associated with T.ockei althoiigb be 
adopted this expression not in his Kftsay- but in other works. 
Instead Locke used some associated metaphors: mind is a 
white i^aper . a dark room or an empty cabinet. His pednr is 
that til tre are no innate moral and logical principles inscribed 
on rhe mind before birth and ihnt at rhe beginning of cogni¬ 
tion the mind is a void and passive entity, a receptacle await ■ 
ing ideas from experience. The mind, however, has the po- 
Tonriai to acejuire ideas and knowledge, This is the corner- 
srone of his empiricism. 

"There is the question whether the soul in itself is com¬ 
pletely blank like a wi'hmg tablet on which nothing has as yet 
lieen written- -a tabula rasa ■ as Aristotle and the cauthor oi 
lhe Lssay maintain. " —Leibniz, Nfi-w Essays on Htiman Un¬ 
der standi ?tg, Preface, p. 48. 
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Tacit belief 

,\ person may have an unlimited number of beliefs at any 
time. Some of them lie explicitly assents to. Others figure in 
bis internal soliloquy. These can be called bis explicit be¬ 
liefs. Put there are many others that are implied by these ex¬ 
plicit beliefs but which are not themselves explicit because, 
for example, he has not drawn the necessary inferences at 
that moment. 1'bese are called tacit beliefs. Some tacit be¬ 
liefs play a causal role in behaviour, It has becotm^ a major 
problem in the philosophy of mind how to distinguish laeit 
beliefs that have a real causal role from tacit beliefs that do 
not have a causal role. 

■‘Call hacit^ any belief that one really has but has not 
explicitiy entertained.”—Patricia Churchland. Neuro ■ 
fdi ilosot^hy , 1988, p. 390. 

Tacit knowledge 

In ad<lition to explicit knowledge-how and knowledge- 
that. Chomsky introduced another sort of knowierige, that is 
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the speaker*^ nnconsciotii- knowledge of the gramma1:icai 
rules of his hinguage. This type of tacit knowledge is the ba¬ 
sis for linguistic competence, Cbofusky argues that a child 
does not know the rules, but he can easily master the. intri¬ 
cate se( nf specific rules that distinguish what is grammatical 
from what is not grammatical* This suggests that the child 
already has a knowledge of the tariguagCf knowledge which is 
not learnt and which cannot be explained in empiricist terms 
such as stimtilus control < conditioning or analogy. He claims 
tluLt tficit knowledge must belong to an innate faculty and 
tliat the study of language should provide insight into human 
psychology. The. idea of tattii knowledge is the cote of 
Cliomsky’s (d'artesian linguistics. 

‘‘Thonisky suggested that we might have tacit knowl¬ 
edge— propositional knowledge tvhich we are unaware of hav¬ 
ing and cannot report having, which nevertheless guides our 
behaviours. ' --D* Agustmo * Syst^^ffi of 

p. m. 

Taste 

Sensitivity to the aesthetic properties of objects and the 

aes th (^tic intutuon aru] response which enable one lo teil, for 
example, whal is beautiful or elegant, 'baste is a major coti- 

j 

ceplion of eighteenth century aesthetics. Shaftesbtiry and 
Hutchesem regarded taste fi.s a tjiiasi-perceptual inner sen.se, 
akin to “mnrai sense”, but for Kant it is simply a special op¬ 
eration ol our normal cognitive faculties. There exist vast 
differences nf taste among different cultures and different in., 
dividuals. This makes taste appetir to be purely subjective^ 
and a malletr of personal preference. However, for some ae.s- 
tnetic objects there scents to be widespread—even cross-cul- 
tiir.'il and timeless—agreement in taste. Hence. Hume sought 
to ascertain the grounds of this intersubjective agreement. 
For Kant, the ”judgement of taste” is .subjective, hut since it 
addre.sse.s the formal features of an object, rather than il.s con. 
lent, it i.s universally valid. Oiher.s believe that taste is a 
product of cultivation, demanding training and upbringing. 
People with the same social and education.tl backgrourtd are 
more likely than people with diverse Vjackgrounds to have 
.shared taste regarding the .same objeci.s. 

Tastt; is the ability to judge an object, or a way of pre¬ 
sent ing it. by mean., of a liking or a disliking devoid of all in- 
tere.sr. The Object of such a liking is called beautiful. ” ■ 
Kant. Cntujuf oj ,!udgemenl .. Part 1, division 1, hook 1. 
sect. f). 
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Tautology 

[from (jreek- taui.o, iht selfsame — logos y word or ex¬ 
pression, literally, repetition of what, has been said] *A logi¬ 
cal formula which is true whatever the truth po.ssibilities of 
its constinicnt proposifional variables. Thus, a tautology 
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takes the truth-value ^’rrue* for every Truth-eombination in a 
truih-iable. Its truth cannot be established by experience and 
nfxd not be so established. The denial of a tautology will be 
a contradiction* A tautology is not concerned with any sub¬ 
ject-matter* nnd ‘^says nothing” about the world, but ex¬ 
hibits the logical properties of genuine propositions or re¬ 
states the same idea in different words. The study of tautolo¬ 
gy is of great importance in logic* 

‘‘Ill one of these cases the proposition is true for all the 
truth-possibilities of the elementary propositions. We say 
that the truth-conditions are tautological.” —Wittgenstein* 
Tractatus, 4-46. 
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Techne 

_Greek: craft or art* normally meaning skill_ A skill in 
contrast to a natural capacity, Plato regularly asked whether 
virtue is tf.f^hne and so teachable. Aristotle took ifchnf^ to be a 
rational discipline concerned with production (poiesiO- He 
held that as productive science it contrasts both to demon¬ 
strative science (theort^ukos) and to practical reason {phrone- 
5?.0* which is concerned with action, fn this sense* techne is 
skill in producing plus knowledge of the nature of relevant 
things. Despite Aristotle's distinction between practical rea¬ 
son and teche T bis examples of practical reason often turn out 
to be Illustrations of techne. 

“A techne is the same as a slate involving true reason 
concerned with production.” - Aristotle* Nico/nachean 
Eihics, 11403 10. 
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Teleological argument for the existence of God 

[from Greek; telos ■, end] Also called the argument from 
design* an argument seeking to derive the existence of God 
from the teleological order of the world , resting on an analo¬ 
gy with the relation between an intelligent craftsman and hu 
man artefacts. Aquinas’ fifth way of proving God’s existence 
is a teleological argument. According io this argument, since 
everything in the world ^hows some order, regularity or pur¬ 
pose in its hchaviour, there must be a supreme intelligence, 
namely God, outside the universe and directing natural 
things Toward their ends, A classical version of the argument 
from design was formulated by William Palcy* The various 
parts of a tvatch cooperate in complex ways to produce the 
result of keeping time because the watch is designed by a 
watch-maker* The universe resembles a watch in the sense 
that it is a system of adaptations of means to cuds. The only 
way to explain the complex and pervasive adaptation to ends 
in the univefse is to postulate a supernatural designer. For 
the teleological argument* what is at stake is not merely that 
rhe umvtrse displays order or regularity* but also that the 
order and regularity is directed toward ends, Tn Dialogues 
Corteerning atucul Religion, Hume formulated a similar 
version of ihe argument by comparing the world to a ma- 
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chine. However t Kume devoted miicVi of this work to eriti- 
cising this argument on the grounds that what the argument 
from design iseeks to explain can be explained in alternative 
ways and that the teleological argument cannot conclusively 
show the existence of God. Kanr held that adaptation of 
things to the needs of other things in nature can suggest but 
cannot prove the existence of a designer. Hume’.s view is 
supported by tire development of the Darwinian theory of 
evolmioii, which provides natural explanations of purposive¬ 
ness in the world. 

“Linked with the notion of design and order is that of 
purpose (hence the name Teleological .Argument — from te- 
loi, ‘end’).-”—T. McPherson^ Tht^ Philosophy of Religion t 
19G5, p. 75. 

Teleological ethics > see consequentialism 


Teleological explanation 

To explain, a property or a behaviour in terms of purpose 
(Greek; tolas'}. This sort of explanation was initiated by 
Socrates, and fully developed by Aristotle wjth his notion of 
final cause (Greek: to ou henehaf for the sake of which a 
thing comes about). In medieval philosophy, teleological ex- 
pkination presupposed a Divine and omniscient designer. Ev. 
erything operates for a goal and the goal is predetermined by 
Cjod. Because of this, teleological explanation was vehement¬ 
ly criticised when modern science began. However, Aristotle 
mainly applied his final cause interpretation to living or or¬ 
ganic things, and accounts for the function of each part of an 
organism by appeal to its contribution to the perfect state of 
the organism as a whole, This sort of teleological functional¬ 
ism is still applicable in contemporary biology and social sci¬ 
ence, although some philosophers try to reduce such explana¬ 
tions to efficient causality. 

*'The teleological form of explanation [is] an explana¬ 
tion in terms of reason rather than in terms of causes, ”—Ay¬ 
er t 1 he i-Oiicept of a Person and Other Essays, 10G3. p, 259. 

Teleologicnl runctionalism, see functionalism 


Teleology 

Lfrom Greek: teLe}s, the end or aim of a thing ^ logos, 
study] .Aristotle assumed that everything that happens in the 
universe must be understood as the striving of something to¬ 
wards an end promoting its well-being or helping it to sur¬ 
vive, He ascribes telos to plants and animals, believing that 
their behaviour serves their needs and preserves their life. In 
view of the regularity in the natural world, he claims that na¬ 
ture itself must have an internal end or purpose, 

.AristotJe did nor admit a conscious, rational agent in his 
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explanation* bai the Christian tradition infers 
from the regularity in nature that there is a supernainral de¬ 
signer find c’hiims that everything in the world has been de¬ 
signed by God tn be of service to man (The I'eleologicaL Ar¬ 
gument or Argument from I’JesignL The theory ol evolution 
denies the existence of a [lurpostve designer* but confirms 
that an adaptation serves a purpose of survival in natural se¬ 
lection. Sincf; purposive and functioniil activities are observed 
universally, lelcoiogy is much discussed in the philosophy of 
science. Whether funciional or teh'ological cxpUnaiion is a 
distincuvo kind of explanation nr can be reduced ;o causal ex- 
planario'it is a matter of controversy. 

“Questions about teleology are* broadly, to do with 
whether a thing has a purpose or is acting for the sake of a 
purpose, and if so, whfu that purfjose is."' --VVoodfidd* 

* 1976, p. J. 

Tetishment 

.■\ term proposed by John Rawls to indicate a crucial 
problem of the utilitarian view of punishment. Utilitarianism 
claims that pumshment is justifiable only by reference tn its 
probable consequences with regard to promoting public good 
or preventing crime, rather than because the wrong-doing it 
self merits punishment* Rawls suggests that we ean imagine 
a situation in which the authority knows that a suspected 
criminal is innocent, but it still imposes a harsh punishment 
on him because such an action can produce better social con¬ 
sequences. This pracrice should not be termed punishment, 
because the snbjecl of suffering is not a wrongdoer, Rawls 
names it telishment* Telishmcnt is intuitively wrong but 
seems to be jii.stifiabie according to the utilitarian view of 
pij nishment, 

“Try to imagine, then, an institution (which we may 
eali ‘tehshment' ) which is such that the officials set up by it 
have authority to arrange a irlal for the condemnation of an 
innocent man whenever they are of the opinion that doing so 
wmuld he in the best interests of society. " —Rawis* “Two 
concepts of rules^', in Acton (ed, ), Phiinsophy of Pu.m.^^k- 
metU, 1963* p, 113, 

T efofi 

! Greek! end, aim or goaQ For Aristotle, one of the 
four caust-s: the final cause for the sake of which a process 
occurs or something Ls done. .According to .Aristotlc^s dis- 
lim^tion between activity (emergent) and motion {kinesis,), ev¬ 
ery action has an end* either an internal end in itself or an 
external end outside itself, Hy appealing to the rc/o.v* which is 
associated with the formal cause or even identical to it. Aris¬ 
totle explained the generation of things and natural move¬ 
ment. He also called the characieristie function of a thing its 
end, because the benefit brought about by this funcrion ac¬ 
counts for the existence of the thing and its aim. Thus cut- 
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Tefiip:>rality 


+irif=; i?i t.K- end of a knife. In his etbirst ArisTOTie connected 
tc/fv.i' ^viin i^ooti. ha^:)pinei^s aiif! virtue. Every action is far an 
end, hiiT happiness is the earnplcte end .). VhVes Lunc- 

noii Is f: u'.r.jor. if controversial, conception in contemporary 
science . especially hiology and social science. Tt is further 
discussed in the entry on tcleolcigv- 

is for the sake oi the end that everyone docs 

the other things, ** -Aristotlef N!ihmac/i^iJ.7i Ethicx, 
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lempcrance 

[_<jtef':k! ?iOphr<):iu/u'■, self control or moderatiori in the 
.satislad ion of bodily desire t frorn pkroH&rrt * sound mind] .A 
virtue discussed hy both Plato and .Aristotle. A teinpcrate 
man lias a mind sufficiently sound to control desires. He 
knows his own limitations and practices restraint in action. 
Plato’s fhalogue Chan'ftidi’,^ sought n definiiion of temper¬ 
ance, In the Republic, temperance was described as a harmo¬ 
ny hc-fwoen different classes in the ideal city and between dif- 
fevcni parts of the soul, In thus harmony, tht- higlier part 
controls the inferior part, with the consent of the latter. 
,\risTolie understood temperance io he a mean state with re 
gard TO .sucli desires such as eating, drinking and sex. 

"Temperance i.s understood nor to be carried away by 
the desires. Iiot preserving a decent indifference toward 
them, ’* -- Plato. Fhaec/ft-, 158 c. 
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Temporal logic, another term for tense logic 






Temporality 

For Heidegger. Lhseiti exists in relation to three tempo¬ 
ral dimensitjns at once. It.s Being is constituted by taking the 
past with it, by being concerned with the present and hy he 
ing (he projection of the future, Hence, its Being is necessar¬ 
ily temporal. T cniporaliiy makes up the primordial meaning 
of /Tf.cu'oj’.s 5-^eing, The fundamental structures of Da.^^ein, cx- 
isteniiality, facticity and falhngncss, are modes of the rorn- 
poralizing of tcmporahiy. They respectively correspond to 
ihrcc ecstasis of temporalirv: the pas: , the present and the 
fuiure. Ecstacy literally means standing out. indicating that 
at each ecstacy Dascifi stands out from the general flow of 
time and f-xistcnce. Philosophers Traditionally focus on the 
present and conceive time a.s a sorie.s of happenings or the oc- 
c'urrcnce ot atrttial facts. In contrast. Heidegger claimed that 
temporally is an ecstatic unity which is independent of any 
chronological relations. .Among the three ecstasis. the fuluie 
is the primary phenomenon of the primordial aiithenticitv of 
teuiporality. This cesfatit: unity is also called the Transcen¬ 
dence of time or the transcendence of Da.^ein. 

"This phenomenon has the unity of a future which 
makes present in the process of having been; wc designate it 
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as 'iemporality\—Heidegger, Bein^ and Time (tr. Mac- 
quarrie and Robinson), 1562, p, 43?\ 

Temporally neutral term, see past-referring Term 


Tender-mindedne^iS t see tougb-minded[ne«s 


Tense togie 

A fornial logic about lense and temporality, concerned 
with the systematisation of inference involving propositions 
eontfiining tensed verbs or notions of change, process and 
time. This area is not covered by standard logic which pre¬ 
supposes that the relations of predicate expressions to their 
subjects is timeless and static. Tense logic holds that the 
world changes and that it is possible that the same thing has 
and has not a given property at different times, The truth- 
values of tensed statements about the past, present and fu¬ 
ture vary at different times, This part of logic holds that 
terms such as before, after, now, next, always and sotnc' 
times should match the formal patterns of modal logic. It in¬ 
troduces the operators P to stand for the past tense C *'ii was 
the case that ) , T for the present tense ( is now the ease 
rhar”) and F for the future tense (“it will be the case that”). 
It can also be presented as a many-valued system. The logic 
is said to have been heralded by J. N. Findley, but the first 
system was provided by A, N. Prior in Time and Modalities 
( 1957^ and was conceived as an alternative solution to the 
problem of future contingents. Rescher and von Wright are 
also important coriti'thiu -rs to the development of tense log¬ 
ic, The logic is also eahrd temporal logic, chronological logic 
and the logic of change, 

'* I he object of chronological logic— Tense logic', or 
change logic as it has also been called by various logi¬ 
cians-- is to systematise reasoning with propositions that 
have a temporal copula. ” —Rescher, Topics in Y^hUosopUcal 

1668. p. 196. 

Term 

Any word or phnise that denote., an individual or a class 
and funcrions as a single unit in expressing meaning. In 
Ru.s.seil’s theory of meaning, a term i.s also an object which is 
referred to by a word or expression. He divides terms into 
two kinds; terms as things indicated by proper names and 
terms as concepts indicated by ail other words. Hence. ,l 
man. a moment, a number, a class, a relation, a chimera 
and anything else that can he mentioned are all terms. In a 
itroad sense, a word which does not have its own meaning 
bur determines the meaning of the proposition containing it ia 
also a term, and hence we have the concept of a syncategore- 
matic term. 
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T'bc-odic\ 


“Let us say that, anything which is introduced, or can be 
introduced, into a remark by an expression is a :erm. " — 
Strawion. IndiifiduiJ-ls, 1959- p. ]t6* 


Tertiary quality, see supervanicnee 


Tertium non datur 

[Latin: there is no third J A way of expressing the law 
of excluded middle, that is the law that every proposition is 
either true or false and that there is no third pnssihiliry. In 
contrast, Wrtium quid means thar there is some third. 

“Either one might, or one might not. have been other¬ 
wise, Tertium non datur. ” - Hartshorne, Crf;atn-e Svnthed:- 
and Fhsiosopkical Mifthody 1970, p. 153, 

Tertium quid^ see Ionium non daiur 


Tertuliian's paradox, se.o fidedm 


rhanato ^. another expression for death instinct 


The^m 

I from (jreek: theos^ gf^dj la opposition to atheism, the 
belief in the existence of God (monotheism) or god.s (poly¬ 
theism) as a personal being or heings, In contrast to deism, 
the belief that Ciod tratiscends rhe world hm is also immanent 
within it or wihin us; that (rod is perfect and is therefore 
omnipotent, omniscient and perfectly good: and that God is 
the loving civator of the world wdto manifests himself to hu¬ 
man beings tiirough caring for us and communicaring with 
us. In conirasi; to pantheism, theism claims that God exists 
independent of the wtirld. Theism is the central feature in 
the monotheistic religions tradition of Judaism, Ghristianity 
and Islam, Various arguments concerning the existence of 
God seek to c-stablish theism, although critical responses arc 
raised against each of its major claims. 

'‘Tbeisnr. common to traditional Judaism. Ghristianity, 
and Islam, is the view that the cosmos is created and kept In 
existence by an omnipresem, omniscient, omnipotent, 
supremely good being. It preserves some distinction l>etween 
God and the creation, according to which the two are not 
identical hovrever interwoven,'’ —C, Taliaferro, in liLirmm 
and T=ui-James (cds), Blackxoell Ctmipanion to Philufiophy ^ 
199G, p. 4.!6. 

Theiidicy 

ffrom Greek. theo.s^ god -L dike^ justice, right, the jus 
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rhfL>iogii:ai determinism 

lifiirfiTion oi HoH J A term introduccti hy T.^cibniz in "Theodicy; 
K.ifiiiys ofj (ioodne:^^ ^ Freedom and the Origin of 

F.vH 'i i 710 ) 1 but the hnpic problem was formted by 
bjfsetJiiiJs ; Si T)eui{ ju^tuA-unde malum (If (jod righteous, 
why evii j? It is the part of rheology that focuses on the rec¬ 
onciliation of the cxistriice of God, as an omnipotent, omni¬ 
scient. perfectly goorl and loving fibsoKite being, with the ex¬ 
istence of evil in the world. The human experience of suffer¬ 
ing and guilt makes faith in God’s justice a problem. Either 
(rod iii able to stop evil but he does not want to. in which 
case he is omnipotent but not good or justs or he wishes to 
prevent evil but fails to achieve this, in which case he is good 
but noi omnipotent. I'be main task of theodicy h to provide 
positive reasons to justify God’.s permission of the existence 
of moral and natural evil and for seeking to prove that onr 
world is the best of all possible worlds. 

response mu si explain God's action, or lack of ac¬ 
tion, by presenting a suitable reason for the existence of the 
evil. This kind of respot'se is traditionally called a theodicy, 
a vindiraiion (.il G-od’s goodness. " - -Prevost. Probahif.i.iy and 
I'heistiC E.r/.>l(ifia/.ion t 1990, p. 26. 

Theological determinism 

A position initiated by St. Augustine holding that God is 
omnipoTent and has determined everything that will occur. 
As a consetjuence. everything in this world depends on God 
for cxi.stcnce. In addition, God is omniscient and knows all 
truths from the beginning of time. All actions that men are 
going to perform are known by him in advance. One version 
also riaiiris that herausc of Cod's absolute goodness, this 
world is the best possible world. Theological determinism 
fares major difficulties in reconciling God’s forekmiwledgc 
with human self-determination and in reconciling God's good¬ 
ness with the existence of evil. 

"Theologii-al determinism argues that since God is omni¬ 
scient, fie knows everything, the future included. ” —J^ucas, 
'The Freedom oj the WilF 1970, p. 65, 

Theological virtues, sec charity 


Theology 

[from Greek: the.os^ god -r logos-, theory, studyJ For 
.Aristotle, first philosophy a.s the contemplation of the funda¬ 
mental prmcipie or ultimate substance. In general, theology 
is a discipline which deals with the explanation and justifica¬ 
tion of the teachings, doctrines and practices that constitute a 
religion. Each religion has its own theology, but in European 
thfuight, Cdiristian theology f^af> the greatest hisloncal 
promtricnoe as rho rational account of Chrislian faith, al¬ 
though Jewish and Islamic theological writings have also had 
great influence. Christian theology is divided into many sub- 
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diHciplinct? s such as biblical thaology? which triei to provide 
the precise ideas contained in the various Biblical documents! 
historical rheology s which traces the historical development 
of Christianity and the Chhstianr Churchj systematic theolo¬ 
gy, which aims at integrating into a coherent whole a wide 
array of fundamental religious beliefs; practical theology, 
which deals wdth the interaction of belief and behaviour; and 
phiinsophical theology, which applies philosophical methods 
in order to clarify religious concepts and presuppositions. 
While the philosophy of religion exists to criticise these doc¬ 
trines and TO assess their philosophical implications, theology 
assesses a religion from within and acts as a spokesmen 
rather than as a critic. There are nevertheless various de¬ 
bates among theologians about how to explain certain reli¬ 
gious elements. Theology presupposes faith and tries to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of God by employing scholarly methods. It 
is faith seeking to understand itself. In Christianity* its goal 
is TO serve salvation. 

"Theology is ‘the science of GodC ** —T. McPherson, 
The Fhi/oi^opky of 1965 , p, 142. 

'['heorvticat construct 

Also theoretical term, a term for something which is un¬ 
observable and postulated, such as force, atoms, field or 
electrons. According ro logical positivism, these postulated 
items do not really exist, and these concepts are merely eco¬ 
nomical devices ot constructs that are used to explain observ¬ 
able phenomena. It lias been a matter of dispute in the phi¬ 
losophy of science wheiber they can be eliminated or replaced 
by obs crvaiional terms. S{:ientific realists reject the notion of 
a theoretical construct as an interpretatton of theoretical 
terms and accept that theoretical entities in true theories real¬ 
ly exist. 

■ ■ rT_heorctical constructs’. . . cannot be mentioned in 
observation statements. ■” Pap, An Introduction to iht Phi¬ 
losophy oj Science, 1963, p. 26, 
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Theoretical entity* see iheorerical term 


Theoretical language, see observation language 


Theoretical pluralism, see anarchism fscientific) 
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Iheuretieal sentence 

Tu contrast to an observation sentence, a theoretical sen¬ 
tence is one whose meaning cannot be determined by itself as 
a smgle sentence. It has meaning only within a theory to 
which it belongs, li makes sense emly together with its theo- 
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relical rontc^jcl. Mosl scniencesi * apart from observation .sen¬ 
tences , are theoreiicaL This term is central for Quine’s epis- 
rernoloi^ical holism, 

‘‘Thenrerical sentences in general are defensible only 
pragmatically : we can but assess the structural merits of the 
theory which embraces them along with sentencetr directly 
conditioned to multifarious snmnlations. ” - Quine, Word 
ami Ohject, 1990, p. 271, 
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Theoretical term 

Carl Gustav Hempel divided t.hc vocabulary of entpinca! 
sciences into two classies; observational terms which denote 
an observable entity or property and theoretical terms which 
denote an unobservahlc entity or property. Observational 
terms are terms such as long and red, whose applwability to 
-d given situation can be determined through direct observa¬ 
tion. d'hcorctical terms are terms such as electron and 
(luarkn which are intended to establish an explanatory con¬ 
nection among observables and to construct ?. scientific sys¬ 
tem. Theoretical terms denote theoretical entiucs, which are 
postulated hypothcticnUy by a theory. It is not clear v,’ht;re to 
draw the distinction between tb,.- Theoretical and ohservatiou- 
ai, for the term ‘‘obsi.-cvable” can refer either to what can be 
observed merely by ibc unaided senses or to what can be ob¬ 
served by usritg sophisticated scientiftc instruments, the op- 
<'rarion of which is understood in t<mms of a theory. In addi- 
tson, iln-jf ha\ t been challenges to the enipincist account eT 
theory and e,bservauoii underpmning Hempel’s disiinction 
and his claim that the principal vole td theories is to cxplfiin 
eriTpiricai generalisations. Thert^ are important disputes con¬ 
cerning the real existence of rheeueiii'al entities, 

‘’Theoretical tertnsj ...usually purport to refer lo not 
directly observable entities and their characteristics; they 
function ... m sciemifie Theories intended to explain empiri¬ 
cs' gener.'.hsfjiions. " Hempel, Aspects of Snfnti/ic fC.rpla- 

/iutlon , 19 So , p, 179 . 


Theoretician’s dilemnia 

A dilemma forTruilated Ijy Hempel, involving the onto¬ 
logical status of theoreticai terms. It reflects the empirical 
tradition that the theoretical ierms of modern sciences sucli 
as atom, field and force are n^erely ^‘convenient myths". 
Iheorciu'aj terms either serve their purpose or do nor. If 
they serve their purpose, they are unnecessary, because that 
purpose is :o organise exvieriential data^. and that can be done 
by laws rhat link observational ariTccedenis to observational 
consequents without theoretical terms. If they do noi serve 
their purpose, they arc obviously unnecessary. Therefore 
vh^orcticfd terms are uniiec{?ssary. T’o escape this dilemma 
and avoid eliminating theoretical terms, philosophers normal 
ly reject or modify the branch of iVie dilemma. TheoretJ- 
CriJ terms can have other funetioms v/hkrh cannot be reduced 
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10 ihotit of obst^rvational lermti. Thrso proposed functions in¬ 
clude explanation, observation of results and economical 
summary. It is claimed that theoretical terms are a prerequi¬ 
site of Sf'ientific growth and of certain forms of inductive rea- 
sorung. 

If the terms and principles of a theory serve their pur- 
pose they are unnecessary, as just pointed our, and if they 
don’t serve their purpose, they are surely unnecessary. But 
given any theory, its terms and principles either serve their 
purpose or they don’t. Hence, the terms and principles of 
any theory are not necessary. This argument , . . will be 
called the theoretician’s dilemma. ” —Hempel, in Minnesofu 
StUiJies the PhUosophy oj Scieneet vol. ii, 1958, p. -49. 


T heoria 


iGreek: vision of the real in the mind, hence contempla¬ 
tion or speculation, from theorem z to contemplate and thenst- 
haiz to gasc on, giving contemplation visual associations] In 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, theoria is the activity that involves 
no change. Tl can provide the eternally and supremely happy 
life which IS ascribed to the unmoved mover or God and is 
available only occasionally to men. 

In Aristotle’s ethics, theona is distinguished from prac- 
tjcaj activities, 1 his is the origin of the contrast between thiv 
ory and practice, though (hearia does not actually mean the:> 
ry, Fheioria is about eternal and unchanging objects and is 
the highest and best activity of whiirh a human being is capa¬ 
ble, A man engages in contemplation not qua man but in 
virtue of the divine intellect {nous') in him. Contemplation is 
higher than practical reason and is the supremely valualde 
life, providing complete human happiness. A tension be¬ 
tween .Aristotle’s claim that contemplation is the highest 
good and his commendation of practical virtue has been the 
subject of much dispute. 


Aristotle also distinguished between theoretical or con¬ 
templative sciences, including rheology, physics and mathe¬ 
matics, from practical and productive sciences. Theoretical 
sciences have their end in themselves and are nor pursued.for 
practical purposes or utility. 

■All of these senses of theoria are connected, hut they are 
not in complete harmony wnth one another. 

C.oinplete hajipiuess will be its activity expressing its 
proper virtue; and we have said ihat this activity is activity of 
contemplation.’’ -Aristotle, N icoTnachean Ethics, 1177a3 7- 
8 . 


1 henry of knowledge, another name for epistemology 


Theory of sentiments 
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Theory of sentiments, see sentiment 
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Theory of value, see axioingy 


Theory-laden 

A term introduced by Hatisoti in 1359. A cDncept ^ Term 
nr st;irenif'ni which is thenry-Uden makes sense only in the 
lif^hr of <'i pcirrieiiiar Theory or .^et of principles. Even experi¬ 
ence is always shaped by theoretical tradiidons and expecta¬ 
tions. Every observational term and sentence is alleged to 
carry a iheoreLical load. This position challenges tne view of 
logical po.sitivisni that a protocol statement is a theoretically 
neutral report of experience and denies reducibiluy of theory- 
laden terms to a purely factual level of knowledge, The term 
implies -- reitcTion of die influc-nrlal dichotomy of theoretical 
terms s.nd observational terms. 

''There is a sense, then, in which seeing is a Theory 
laden ’ undertaking. Observation of x is shaped by priori 
knowledge of x. Hanson, Y he T.h^icoveryt 

L959. p. 13. 


Th^;orv-the^^^v 


tlieory of mind concerning how we come lo know 
about the propositional attitudes of others. Tt tries to explain 
the nature of ascribing certain thoughts, beliefs or intention^ 
to other per .sons in order to explain their actions. The theo¬ 
ry-theory holds that in ascribing beliefs to others we are tac¬ 
itly ap[.'lying a theory which eOfibles us to make inherences 
aliout toe htdi*^fs behind tlie actions of odiers. Ttie theory 
which is applnid is a set of rules embediled in folk psycholo 
gy. Hence, to anticipate and predict the behaviour of others, 
fmc: engages m an intellectual process moving by inference 
from one sei of beliefs to another. 'I'his posit ion contrasts 
with another theory of mind, the simulation theory, wdnidi 
itolds that we need to make use of our own motivational and 
emo[ional rc'^ources and capaeides for practical reasoning in 
explaining actions of the others, 


"So called ‘thcory-thccnsis' maintain that the ability to 
'-xpiain and predict behaviour is underpinned by a folk-psy 
chological theory of the structure and functioning of the 
timid where the theory in qiit'stioii may be innate and modu¬ 
larised, learned iiidividuaiiy, or acquired through a process 
of encuiturauoii. rarrutners and Smith Ceds) , Theories of 
77ie one \ o f MntJ, f 93b . p. !. 


rtieojinphy 

1. troni f.ireek dnw. god — sophia-, wisdom, wusdoi 
ahuiiT Gj A ierm first employed by the -Neo-platonists fr 
tneir owr. dor nine wdiicb emphastses the unity of religion an 
philosopiiy and for one's mystical actiiiaintaiTco wdth the n,' 
lure ol God. 'Jdie term was hirer used for several trends i 
Germai,' religions thoughr alter rbe Renaissance, in particuk 
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the tliinkirig of the Swedtsh nfttural philosopher Emanuel 
Swedenborg* which tended to hlcntl the nritural and the spiri¬ 
tual 'world iir.d to eomhine rationaliistic cosmology and biblical 
revelation. The term was also associated with the Theosoph- 
leai Society* a movement initiated in 1S75 by Helena 
IViaviitsky , v/hich aimed to miroduee Eastern religions and 
metaphysics into Western thought, 

. Theosophy] is the. appropriate term for a rheoreiical 
eognition of divine nature and (God’s) existence that would 
suffice to explain horh the character of the world and tlic vo¬ 
cation of the moral laws, ” —Kant ^ Critique of Judgements 
Part 11. Genera; Conclusion on Theology. 

Theseus’ ship 

Afier the hero Theseus accomplished his mission to sail 
to Crete to kill the Minotaur, his ship (Ship 1) was put on 
display in Athens. As time went hy, its original planks and 
otner parts were replaced one by one witli new materials until 
one day al; of its parts wore new, with none of its origirral 
pai'ts remaining. Do we vrant to say that the completely re- 
Iniilt ship t Ship 2) is the same as the original or that it is a 
difletein ship? The case, is further complicated. If all the 
original materials wm-o kept and eventually used to construct 
a shlj) (SldiJ 3). would rliis ship be the same as the original? 
This example has inspired much dif^cussion concerning the 
problem oi [dentity and of individuarion. 

1 o It sfjmothing biter is to be iis closest continuer. I,et 
u^ apply tms view' to one traditional pu^gle about identity 
over tinjf: ihe puaale of rhe ship of Theseus," -Ncu^irkt 
Phdo'loph(Cal if rplanaUem . 1 981 * p, 33. 

I’hin theory of the good 

I'or Rawls, primary goods arc essential for pursuing any 
rational iilan ol life ami are used to determine a thin coma-p- 
tipn of good. A thin rheory of the good explains w'hy these 
priin.ary goods are whal any rarional person would desire and 
also gives insight into the notion of rationality which leads 
from these goods to fhe choice of principles of justice. Such 
an account is necessary ro understand ihe motives and choices 
of liariii.'ipacjts in the original [losition. Once principles of jiis- 
rjce are derived from rhe original position, we may develop a 
lull comiepTion uf the good and therefore a full theory of the 
good, 

"We need wlnat 1 have called the thin theory of the good 
to explain tlic ratinnal [Jreference for primary goods and to 
explicate The ooiion of raiionality underlying the choice of 
principles ir- tIk- ortgiuf^.l position. " - Rawls, A J'kt'orv of 
Jif.':tu.e< J971* f). 39'7. 


Thing 

Tn a general sense, a thing is any item which can he re¬ 
ferred to or named, h can be any constituent of a metaphysi- 


Thing 
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c?,] world* int’lnding and propertif^^ , ei*Korn:rs^ anfi 

accidf^r.-rs T particulars anfl universal^ t concrete and abstract 
objects. .\ material bc)dy is a thing t and s{) is a number j a re 
lation and an illusion. In this sense, ‘'thing" is synonymous 
with “being'’ or “eniiiy”. Along with other qnestitms about 
things. meiaphysicifins have asked why there arc things 
( ‘“Why is there something rather than nothing?"^ and what 
kinds of thing are fundamental. 

In a narrower and more technical sense, things have 
their own idcntily anrl possess qualities and relaiions. This 
concept of a thing is close to the concept of a substance or of 
an object. In sentences, things are designated by subjects 
rather than hy predicates, which in turn introduce properties 
ascribed to things. Tn different theoretical contejcts, a thing 
is what Frege calls an object of a proper name* what Quine 
calls the value of a bound variable", and what Strawson 
calls an individual. It is the nature of things in this latter 
sense which jireoecupies contemporary nietaphysicians. 

In its wudest sense ‘thing ' can he applied to any object 
of reference whatever, to any possible subject of dis¬ 
course. .. The kind of thing we are concerned with here is 
much more narrowly circumscribed. It ts, essentially, an ob¬ 
servable, spHtin-remporal entity, a concrete object of penrej:- 
tion. ” — .Anthony Quinton, T/fc Nature of I'fnngs, 1973, 
p. Tl, 


Thing-in-JtscIf 

[German Djng art .<rfcA] Kant’s term, used interchange¬ 
ably with 7vnim.(>.no7t. for things as they are indepentfent of the 
conditions of possible experience and outside the legitimate 
application of the categories. A thing-tn-itstdf contrasts with 
an appearance or phenomenon, which is a thing as it appears 
to us. Since the world of appearance is the only possible ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, the thing in-itself Is thinkable, but un 
known. In using this term, Kant emphasised his claim that 
the thing-in-itsclf is the true irorrolaie of sensibility. The 
central thesis of (r anscendental idealism holds that the ob¬ 
jects given to IIS in experience are only appearances <if things 
in themselves. Although things in themselves cannot be 
known through the i-cjircsentations of our sensibility, wc 
must postulate them because there cannot be an appearance 
without anything that appears, 1 his is a dogmatic point In 
Kani.’s philosophy which has been criticised by later philoso 
phers. (hher philosophers have asked whether appt^aranees 
and things m themselves are meant to be the same objects 
taken differently or different objects. There are problems 
With both answers. 


The transcendental concept of appearances in space, on 

tin- othiT hami, is a aritical reminder that nothing in space is 
■i ihiiiK in iisL-if, that space is not ,t foi'ni iniiering in things in 
Ihr-rnsclves as thch imrir.sic properly, that objecl.s in ihetn- 

selves arc unknown to us. " — Kant. Critique of Pure Reustm. 
/\30, 
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Thing-langiiagc 

term for the language that we use in speaking 
about rhe properties of observable things» such ass 
''eolfi’b ''small^Urge” ‘"red” and “bine”. It ts the Uiv- 
gtiage to which all psychological statements and scientific 
statements are reducible. By introducing this termCarnap 
intends to disringuish between the language of scientific theo¬ 
ry and the language of ordinary things, and between a lan¬ 
guage re^piiring i.hc esc of instruments and a language not re¬ 
quiring in He also clainis that all statements in the thing-lan- 
guage al'joui material objects can be reduced to statements 
about sense-experience, 

‘Herms like ^hotC and *cohl’ may be regarded as be- 
lemging to the ihing-language. but not '^tcm[JeratLtre’ because 
Its determination the application of a technical in¬ 

strument. ” -t’amap, in Hanfljng (ed)t 

It) ItO^ivsil p. 12.], 

Thinking 

A menta] activity displaying a person’s rationality, in¬ 
cluding theoretical contemplation and reasoning and practical 
deliberation. Traditionally, thinking is conceived to be an in¬ 
ner and conscious a[‘tiv-ity that is closely related to speech. 
For PI ;ito and Aristotle, thinking ({ireek- noe.ds or dianoia) 
inhercnrly involves cognitive consciousness of a universal ob¬ 
ject and the application of the universal ro the particular. For 
Th^sesrtes, thinking tl.alin: rugitaf-io') comprises mental phe¬ 
nomena in general, and is the main attribute of the substance^ 
of mind. Along with many later rationalists and empiricists, 
J^scartes considered that thinking is a process which brings 
concepts or ideas before the mind. P'or Hobbes, n. is a dia¬ 
logue in the soul involving the use of verbal images. For 
Berkeley and Hume, thinking is a sequential series of ideas or 
images in the mind. For Kant, thinking (German: Df-nk^n) 
is cognition by means of concepts, although it is empty if is 
does nol also involve sensory intuition. Ryle imtiated a new' 
approach to the notion of thinking. He argued that thinking 
is a disposition rather than something that must he done 
silently in the soul. In his later period Ryle puts forward an 
adverbial account of thinking, claiming that it is an adverbial 
modification of activities and not itself an activity. Ryle’s ap- 
proai'h has given rise to much debate. Some critics claim that 
developing an adequate account of thinking requires a richer 
liofiy ot theory about the mind. Price suggested that cogni- 
tioti in absence it another distinguishing feature of thinking. 
Thinking is usually distinguished from sense-perception, 
imagination and emotion, 

“We can all agree that thinking is rightly described as 
[■onccptual cognition. ■' -—Price. Thinking and ^ 

196a, t,. 3l:a 
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Tbinkirj^^ subsliincf 
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Thinking substance 

niincl. T’^ei^L'nries’ Tern'], in contrast lo exTc-ndetl suIj- 
^^fLl■!C^■■ C-! (.'O:porcal siiLe^LEtricfc:» Miat is body. 1 bus divi;?ir:)ii i;^ 
ihe main tdiaracrtnisric of Descartes’ dualism, Wbijc the prin 
cipai at mb lire of extended iubstance is exterjslcm, that of 
thinking substance is thinking. IDescartes further divided 
ihinkinfr substances into those which possess and u.se a tiody 
and those which do not possess or use bodies. The former m 
elude animal a:'j{{ humar; minds, while the latter include God 
and ang'.rLS, • hinkiE:^ suhstance is alsf^ called thiiikiTi|j Lhin;.; 
{ rvi- co^^rfans. wliile extended substance is also called ex¬ 
tended thing i rf-'x e.rfCH.vj h 

“A thinking substance is one whiclr imdcrstands or wills 
L>r douljts or dreams or imagines or has sensory 
perceptions. ■■ ■ Descartes , S ht' I^hiitjsfjphicid Ctr. 

Gotungtiam et al), 11 , p. 3-Ia, 
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rhinking things ibe English translation of res cogjfafTs 


(res cogituvs')^^ , 


I'hlrd mun ^rgiimcnt 

Plated-' .-irgunifuat in J^armenrdes 132a-b to show' that his 
own Iheorv of Ftjrms involves an infinite regress. Plato’s 
o'wn ex'iiTLj};e concerns largeness, but following Ari.stoile 
scholars generally state the problem in terms of nnm, Thc- 
hasie priEtcipD. u> estalihsh ei I'orm is that when one s<:es a 
number i.)j simihir particulars, one will think that there must 
be something commors to them all, and that thing is a Form. 
If. how'cvcr , we consider thf] Form of man along with other 
particular men, there must also be something comnitm ic> all 
of thern , and that thing would he a third man in addhion to 
particular men ami rhe Form of man. Rut the process of 
adding something in commt;)!!, begun tvith particular men. 
ihe Form ol man and the third man, would go on imiefinite- 
iy, leading to an infinite regress. 

I here has been much debate whether this is a valid ar¬ 
gument. whether it is a valid objection to the Thei'iry of 
horms, and whether Plato himself believed it to bf] valid, 
(jregory Vlasios has argued that two implicit prcn'iises are 
needed tor the Third Man .'\rgiiment to succeed. The first 
preniisT-. ccjnceming self-prcdicatioii, requires that what is 
}>redicaTcd is itself a subject of that same predicate. 'Fhe oili¬ 
er premise, concerning non-identiry. reTjiiircs ihat whai is 
liredK'aterl is something different from the subject of which it 
IS prcduaied. The discussion that arr^se out of tl'jis interpre- 
:ation lias cornrihiited greatly to our understanding of Plato 
anri his relation to coiitemporary philosophy. Ir Ims also 
heSptEd our understanding of Arisi.ot.le, who diagnosed the 
root of rlie f>rob[em ol I lie 'Third .Man as the aepaivation of the 
Form IrEirn die paniculars and FiatoG confusion of f.o^emde 
I sect;) and /nc/c n ta this.), thrn is his confusion of the uni- 
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Thomisni 


vt^rsal Find ihe particuls.!', 

""Nn prt;dic;ii€ indicates a this, but rather a 

>t]ch. 11 nor. many difficulties follow ami especially the 
'Thifd .Vlciri\ —Aristotle, Metaphysics^ L038b36H 

Third rtalm 

KregeVs term. Traditjoiiridy. pbilciftophcrs contrast the 
realm of ideas or menta! entities with the realm of material 
olyit^cts. hVcgt called mental entities the first realm and mate¬ 
rial obieets the second realm. Baseti on his distmotion i>e- 
iween sense and reference, he idaimed that there is a third 
realm of sense or thought* It is different from the realm of 
ideas because any idea needs a bearer (they are yours or 
mine), but the senses of words we use In eomiTnirdcat.ion ex¬ 
ist indeijendent.ly of us. A true ptoposition is true no matter 
whether anyone lakes it to be true or even entertains it. Ir is 
accessibU- to all in common. bui its contents are [tnmutable 
and iminaieriaL The third realm is also different from the 
realm of objective things w’e talk about or the realm of refer¬ 
ence, ior many names may have sense bur lack reference. 
Thus senses or Lhoughls f.jrm a third realm between ns and 
tjhjert?, and (Ids realm leads ns front the ititttr '.vorid of 
sense-impressions to rhe outer world etl pereeptrble things. 

"So the results seems to be: thoughts are neither things 
of the outer world nor ideas. A third rcalnt must be voeog- 
ni,set:l. What belongs In this eorre.sponds with idetis. in ihtjr it 
cannot he perceived by the senses , but with thing.s, in that it 
net cls nc hc-iirer to the contetlts ol whose conscioLsness to btt- 
long. ■'* - rrege. “The Thought: .A l.ogical Inquiry", in 
.Strawson (eri. ) Fhllmaphica! regtV. 1967. p. 29. 
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Thirdness, ?i(?c lirylncs?; 



Third-person perspective, see first-person perspectivo 


MHASJS.'S 


Thisness. another expression tor a this 
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Thoniism 

Ihe philosophical tr.'idiiion foundeil by Thomas Aquiixas 
and developed by his followert-.t in the Catholic iradiiinn. It 
Tried to combine Aristotle’s philosophy with C'hristian teach¬ 
ing and L'l.-timed that ihH created things nre a c'ompfjslriorL of 
existence ami essence. It exiensh-edy applied the Arisnuclian 
distinctions between form and matter and between aetnality 
and potentiality to explain various relalionships. Form it, nec¬ 
essary being and rnalter is cfitiiinge.nt being. (.’,od coniains 
both esse-ntial l>eirig and contingent being, The soul is viewed 
as th<f substantial form of the body whilst also being regarded 
as immortrij. Tliomism represents a valuable contribution to 
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of i.he rplfiiioinsLiip fjeiween rtasoii ^ind ffiirh find 
tht; rcUtionship between free choice and determinism. We are 
free nni in .^pitc of Cmd’s power* hut because of ii. Afpiinas^ 
doctrine was condemned after his death, but was soon reha¬ 
bilitated and he was canonised in 1323. Since the thirteenth 
century, Aquinas has been rhe Common Doctor for aJ] 
Catholic schools of thought. Hence, it is not merely a partial 
School in scholasticism. It is often used as a synonym of 
scholasticism. In the neo-Thomiat. movement of the mne- 
teenth century, the Catholic authorities declared again that 
the philosophy of Aquinas must be studied by all Catholic 
clergy. Thoniism is recommended as the norm for theological 
teaching. In the twentieth century there is a loose intellectual 
trend v/hich applies the general framework of contemporary 
analytical philosophy to the issues and concepts of I'homism 
such as intentionaiiry, action, freedom, being and essence, 
causatioti, virtue theory and so forth. This is sometimes 
called analytical Thomism, and is represented by figures auch 
as Peter Geach and Anthony Kenny. 

" I he foundation of Thomism was that reason supple¬ 
mented faith, not denied it.” ■—Leff, 

1958, p, 212. 

Thought 

Normally, what we are aw'are of within our tnind. For 
Frege, a thought is the sense of a sentence which can be used 
to make an assertion or to ask a question that is answerable 
*Tes' or *No K The contents of thoughts can be true or 
false. Thoughts in this sense are logical or conceptual rather 
than a matter of individuai psychology. Different individuals 
may share the same thought, although they cannot share the 
same act of thinking. Thus, Frege called thought the third 
realm (the others being the physical and the psychohigical). 
If we take thought psychologically, the central tenet of tradi¬ 
tional analytical philosophy is that the analysis of thought 
presupposes the analysis of language and that language is pri¬ 
or to thought. In contrast, philosophy of thought argues that 
this priority in the order of analysis should he reversed. 
Podor’s language of thought hypothesis holds that thought is 
a form of symbol manipulation with its own syntax and se¬ 
mantic properties. 

“■The thought, In itself immaterial, eloths itself in the 
material garment of a sentence and thereby becomes compre¬ 
hensible to us. We .say a .sentence expresses a thought. ” ■■ 
Frege. The Thought: A i.ogiral lntiuiry'% in Strawson 
(ed. ), Philosuphical Lof^ic* 1967, p- 20. 

Thnught experiment 

.'\n attempt to lest an hypothesis through an imagined 
situation when an .Lciual experiment is impossible in practice 
or perhaps even in theory. It conceives of the con.sequences 
of an intervention in the world without actually intervening. 
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Ti eSli 


Thl.s 4c. vif(.T employed widely by philosophers and iheorcti- 
cal scientisi-s. It exereises the. invagination in order to show 
what is possible or impossible. Thought experiments can be 
i.iscd either destructively or constructively. A destructive use 
is directed against a theory, typically through a reducf.io ad 
ahaurduyn argument to show that a theory is internally incon¬ 
sistent or conflicts with some well-entrenched belief. Con¬ 
structive thought experiments proceed either from some un¬ 
problematic phenomena to a well-articulated theory or from a 
given background theory to a new conclusion, 

'‘A thought experiment is an experiment that purporrs to 
achieve its aim without the benefit of execution. ” -Soren¬ 
son t Thought K.TperimeTif , 1992 j p. 
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Three-valued logic 

The earliest presentation of a three-valued system was 
clabotaied by Lukasiewicz in the 1920s ^ motivated by provid¬ 
ing a solution to the problem of future contingents, d’his 
problem was put forward by Aristotle in his example of the 
sea-battle tomorrow. Lukasiewic;'. reasoned* my presence in 
Warsaw- at a certain time in the future is not settled at the 
IJresent moment either positively nor negatively; it Is there¬ 
fore possible but not necessary that 1 shall be present in War¬ 
saw at the Slated future time; according to this presupposi¬ 
tion» that 1 shall be present in Warsaw m that future time is 
neither true nor false at the present time; to say either that 
this is true or that this is false will be contradictory to the 
presupposition: so we need to deny the principle of biva- 
Icnce t that is that every statement is either true or false. He 
then argued that the possible should be an additional truth- 
value. If 1 is used to represent truth, 0 to represent falsity, 
the third value possible can he represented by 1/2. Hence we 
have more possible combinations of truth values from two 
compmierir propositions. For instance , the truth-table of not 
P in three-valued logic is: 

P -P 

1 0 

1/2 1/2 

0 1 

Some logicians argue that bivalenoc docs not necessarily en¬ 
tail determinism and that three-valued logic should have an¬ 
other basirt, but this part of logic has been adopted and devel¬ 
oped by Reichenbach, Putnam, Bochvar and others, h has 
bt^en a model for many-valued logic in general. 

V^ith a view to the future-contingency propo.sition of 
the third truth-value, hucksiewicz introduced a modal opera¬ 
tor of possibilities into his three-valued logic, " —Rescher, 
Topu-i- fVf Philusfiphirai Laj^rc. 1968, p. 65. 

Ti esti , (jreek term for what-lt-i.s 
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iime 

One nf ihe most mysterious philosophical topics, hut al¬ 
so one of the most richly discussed. Time concerns the pro¬ 
gression and ordering of events in terms of before and after 
or in terms of past, present and future. Time is commonly 
conceived to be a passage or a flowing stream, but this gives 
rise to the criticism of the myth of passage. Time is generally 
thought to have otie dimension and an irreversible diieclioiiT 
but It is unclear what gives time its direction, whether there 
can be fi backward temporal order or how to act:ouiit for the 
asymmetry between the past and the future. Zeno’s paradox¬ 
es raise fundamental questions about time as an infinite con¬ 
tinuum and similar problems arise concerning space. Even 
with contemporary developments in mathematics, it remains 
disputable wdiethcr time is infinitely divisible. Plato claimed 
that time is created and is the moving image of eternity. 
Philosophers conrinue ro debate whether time has a beginning 
and whether we can make sense of a timeless existence. Aris¬ 
totle in Physics expressed many puzzles about the existence 
of time, Kant argued that time, like space, is a form of intu¬ 
ition and understood mathematical knowledge to be deter¬ 
mined in relation to these forms. Kant gave time a crucial 
role in his account of the categories and their application to 
experience. Bergson distinguished between intellectualised 
physical rime and duration, which as the time of conscious 
ness is the real essence of time. The validity of Mcl'aggart’s 
attack on the reality of time is still under debate. Another 
enduring dispute concerns whether time is absolute or reia- 
vionai. Heidegger’s account of temporaliry is fundamental to 
his account of human being. In existentialism, rime is more 
subjectively conceived through its connection with the prob¬ 
lem of human expi^rience. 

“What then is time? If no one asks me., T know. If f 
wish to explain it to one that asks, I do not known —Augus¬ 
tine, (. fnijessions 1 Xl, xiv. 

Time, absolute 

Newton maintained that time is absolute in virtue of be¬ 
ing independent of physical events and having its own nature, 
flowing uniformly without regard and withour relation to any 
external thing. Absolute time is mathematical time m con¬ 
trast to the relative or external clock rime in common use, 
Absolute time is real, and relarive time ia only apparent, 
Newton represents one radical position in a lasting dispute 
whether time and space are absoluie Or relational. 

^‘Absolute, true, and mathematical time, of itself, and 
Irom its ow'n nature, flows equably without relation to any¬ 
thing external, and by another term is called duration. ” - 

Newton. MaihtmaUcal Principles of hi atitr at Philosophy. 

7ime travel 

Time i5 normally ihought ir> be Hirected from the pa-at 
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Tirru-'-hifi argunnen 


Towards rhtj future» but we cfui raise the question -whether it 
is ioj^icuilly possible to travel backwards in time or to ascribe 
more than one direction to rime. Travel into the past would 
necessarily involve backw-ards causation, with some later 
events causally affecting earlier events. Some claim that if 
this were true a traveller could travel back to murder his an¬ 
cestors and prevent his own birth, but David ivfiwis argues 
that hackw'ard travel does not imply that the traveller could 
chr.nge i:te past. 

Wr- are normally thought to move at the same raie with 
iwcrything else through time. The rime elapsed from a 
traveller’s departure to his arrival is the same as the duration 
of the journey. But it migiu he logically [lossihle for a trav¬ 
eller to move from hla departure to his arrival wdth the time 
spent oil his journey not equal to the clock time from depar¬ 
ture to arrival. Would there, then, be two unequal Lengths 
of time depending upon henv we measure the same journey7 
Would this allow us ro travel into the future in rlie way that 
back'vard time travel would allow us to move into the past? 
In generah litiie travel is a thought experiment for inquiring 
into the nature of time. 

"Wkiat IS time iravel? Inevitably, it involves a discrepan¬ 
cy between lime and time. "—David Lewis, Philosoi^hical Pa¬ 
pers , vr:.b ] , 1983, p, fj7. 

Time-gap argument, another term for time-lag arguineuT 


Time-lag argument 

Also called the time-gap argument, an argument, put 
torw’ard by Russetl in Hjiman Kncniiled^f against the naive 
realist assumprion that perception, such as seeing or hear¬ 
ing, IS a matter of direct a^Wcircness. Science proves that light 
travels at a finite speed, with a time-gap between the trans¬ 
mission ot light from an external object and the perception of 
ihe obiecr, 'The light of the sun that strikes our eyes has tak¬ 
en a lontt ume to reach us, so the sun that we see now^ is ac- 
TLially the sun that existed some time ago and that may have 
ceased to exist. Although its current non-existence would 
Tiol affect the fact that we see il now, the immediate object of 
our visual experience Is not actually identical with the sun 
which is being seen, 'The same ease i.s applied ro rhe hearing, 
If a gun IS fired some distance from us. we first see rhe flash 
with a small nme-iag and then hear the sound with a greater 
time-lag, Tk?canse thete is time-iag in all perceptions, per¬ 
ception Is nor a direct confrontation, bur a process. The ob¬ 
ject of ex per Fence is always interna]. This deniai of the imme¬ 
diacy of perception poses a rhreat to direct or naive realism 
which claims that perception is concerned only with immedi¬ 
ate ribjects in rhe present and raises many priddems abcmi the 
nature of perception. 

f have in mind the famous ‘time-lag^ argument. Some 
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Time-prefereiKX 

philosopht^ji^ . - . claim that the connection between experien¬ 
tial and temporal preseriee is only apparent. The case of stel¬ 
lar explosions, ... shows that things (events) can be pre¬ 
sent. in experience, after they cease to exist. Vaihrrg, 'J'h^ 
Puzzle of E.Tperience * 11^92, p. 19. 

Time-preference, anotlier expression for principle of trac- 
tionjil prudence 


Timooraoy 

[from (jroek: hmo, honour h kratiat strength, power, 
rule, by those vatuing hononr 1 A type of state that Plata de¬ 
scribed in rhe Repuhl.ic in contrast to the Ideal State, Because 
the rulers of timoeratic sraic value honour, the stare is 
ruled hy the ^;pirited cltmutit instead of the rari[)nal element 
:hat governs the Ideal State. Conseguenrly the unity of the 
state is undermined by Hmocratio rule. Parallel to the city, 
the nmocratic man is also dominated by the spirited elemenl 
in the soul. Self-interest diverts him from imparna! ideals 
and causes inner instability. According to Plato, timocracy is 
the hist stage in the degeneration of the Ideal State. 

’ 1 hert; is only one thing which appears in tintocracy 
most clearly under the rule of the spirited part, namely the 
love of victory and of honours, " -Plato, Republic, 548c. 

'ro be, set; is or being 


To be is to be perceived, see eise esr percipi 


To ti e/t eiftaP (.Treek ! ■ int for essence 


Tode ti, Greek term for a this 


Toionde, Greek term for such 


Token 

logcther with type, a pair of terms that was introduced 

ty C, S. Peirce to dasjtify different signs. A token is “an ac¬ 
tual (-Xis:ent thing or event which is a sign", and type is “ a 
law that I.s a .sign” or “a definitely significant form”. A token 
shares the feature that identifies a type but is an instance or 
exampte of that type. A type i.s instantiated by different ro- 
ken,s. Different tokens resemble one another if they belong to 
the same type. In a sense, a token of a type i.s an instance of 
the type. Walking is a type, and this particular act of walk¬ 
ing is a token. .Strawson’s book Individuals is a type, while 
ibis copy of IndMdnah is a token. In a sense this di.Htinction 
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is C30.se to tlie fJistintrTion lietween t.he partlculriv find the gen¬ 
eral. li Kafi gained fi wide currency in the philosophy of lan¬ 
guage. esp<:(:iKl!y in the discussiors of the relationship he- 
tween a dnguistio expression and an achifil use of that expres¬ 
sion* find also in the philosophy of mind. The identity theory 
of rttind has been developed in two versions, respectively 
['filled type-type identhy theory and token-token identiiy the- 
Ory. 

“A single event which happens once and wliose identity 
is limited to that one happening or a single place at any one 
instant of tinte. Such event or thing being significant only as 
Oceurring just when and where it does, . . , T will venture to 
cal! a token. ” ■CalUited Pupf-rs o_f (.'harles SfiJidees Peirce, y 
19d3* 4: 537, 


Toktti’reflexjvt" 

Also called indexical expressions* Hans Reichenbach^'s 
term for expressions involving .-l reference back, reflexively, 
tf) their [jwm token utterance, that is to the speaker, place, 
time or context of utterance. For example, to say ihar A is 
past amounts to saying that A is earlier than this utrerance. 
An undtrstE'tiding of sucli an expression involves understand¬ 
ing all the features of an utterance mentioned above and an 
ability to identify the utterfmee itself. Token-reflexive ex¬ 
pression.'. indicate our confusions m talking of events as 
changing in respect of being past, present and future. 

token-reflexive expression is one like T’. ‘here’, 
*now'' whose essential occurrence in a sentence renders th.at 
sentence capfibln of bearing different truth-value^ according 
to thfi circumstances of its iitterfince by whom, wdien, and 
where it IS uttered, to whom it is addressed, wuth what ges¬ 
tures u is accompanierh and so forth. ” —M. Diimmett, 
Truf.h Lifiii Ckhcr Emp:mas, p. 3,5 3. 


Token-token identity theory 

One version of the identity theory of mind, according to 
which ihcre is a t.oken-ioken identity between mental and 
physical states or events. Each token instance of a mental 
event is as a matter of fact the same as some token instance 
of a physical event. The mental evem is simply the physical 
event seen from the inside. This theory contrasts with anoth¬ 
er version of tne identity theory, the type-type identitv theo¬ 


ry, which suggests chat -herG is a type^type identity botwf 
mental states or events and bodily states or events. It is diJ 
cull to specify and prove this token-token identity, and t 
importance ot the theory is questionable because it seems 
exclude the provision of theotencai basis of mental-physical 
deniuy promised by the type-type theory, 

'The fhesis that for every token instance of a men 
state, thert^ will be some token neurophysiological event wi 
which that token instance is identical. Such views were call 
‘Token token identity theorvA ” -Scarle, The Rediscovery 
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ToierHlion 

Riifrfijjiing from acting against persons or things of 
which one disapproves for religious or polirioai reasons t on 
the grounds that all persons have the right to their own reli¬ 
gious beliefs and other opinions. Toleration has been a 
touch St orie of a denrocratic state and society. Lockers .d Lt*f- 
/nr cm Toieratinn is the classic text on questions of toleration < 
especially w'irh regard to religious toleration. Locke advocat¬ 
ed extending toleration to all things lawful in the constitu¬ 
tion ^ although his tijwn tolerance did not extend to atheists. 
Ltjcke's arguments f<ir rolerarion included his view that a 
church has no right to persecute people and, more important¬ 
ly , that human knowledge is limited and open ro error that 
we car. never be sure that one religious opinion is right and 
another ls wrong. Toleration supports a notion of liberty 
which !S equal and impartial. Tt has, however, its own 
dilemma concerning tolerating the intolerant: if we tolerate 
an individual or group ■which lacks the spirit of tolerance ^ tol¬ 
eration will lead to its own destruction; if we refuse to toler¬ 
ate the intolerant, we will sacrifice the principle of tolerance 
to experfiency. 

"The toleration of those that differ from others in mat¬ 
ters of religion, is so agreeable to the gospel of Jesus ('hri.st, 
and to the genuine reason of mankind, that n seems mon¬ 
strous for men to he so blind, as not to perceive the necessity 
and advantage of it, in so clear a light, ” —Locke. A Letter lyn 
7 'olerat!(m, in Te XV orkof Joh.n I^Kke ,, 1821, Vc)L 6 , p. 
d B. 

Tftpic-neutral 

Originady. Ryle^s term for the logical constants such as 
"of'’ "nor”, "every”. They are not endowed with special 
meanings, and are applicable to discourse about any suhject- 
ntatter. They do not refer to any external object but funcrion 
to organise ntcaningful discourse. J-J-t.L Smart calls a term 
topic-neuiral if it Ls noncommittal about designating some¬ 
thing mental or something physical. Instead, it simply de¬ 
scribes an event without judging the question of its intrinsic 
nanire, In his central-slate theory* of mind, Smart develops a 
tojnc -neutral analysis of mental expressions to the effect that 
[t IS possible to account for the situations described by menial 
concepts in purely physical and topic-neutral terms. 

In ihiE: respect, sratements like. 1 am thinking now” 
are, as j. j. th fBtnan puts ii , topic-neurral, they say that 
somet.lung is going on within us. something apt for the caus¬ 
ing oi cvnain sorts of behaviour, hut they say nothing of the 
nature of this process. ” Armstrong, A MufermhbL I'kaory 
(>! the 196H, p. 84-. 
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T<5U|'h-tljindt: driest 


Topos 

L_(7rt:ttk [ pjftco ^ For Arisrotle. ^*a in which argu- 

menis fo found'’, A iopo:^ is a sfai^dard procedure - par. 
tern or strategy for an argument, whatever its subject-mat¬ 
ter. I'he htigical work in which Aristotle deals with various 
fopoi is ;i:'cor<liiigly railed the Topics. This is a handbook for 
conducting arguments in disputes. 

"CJrie iopos is to look and see if a man has described as an 
aeciden; what heiongs in another w-.y. ” —Aristotle, Topics, 
IldaT;. 
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Tntiiljtariatiism 

Lfrom Italian; ir/fulifario-. ahsolure, complete, all-e.m- 
bracingj .A form ol rule originally associarod with Italian fas¬ 
cism which places every politically significant element under 
the control of a highly centralised government. A totalitarian 
state generahy has an official ideology and suppresses the 
plurality of tliought and opioion. It has one dominant parry, 
typically undiu a single leader, and co-opts or destroys any 
ofjposiucii, Ctmipeiitivc interest groups and other previously 
i ml e pend cm organisations are either suppressed or brought 
irnc' a ccirptirativist .structure to express populist support, 
f ne wtiolc socieiy is hierarchically and cohesively organised. 

I l"ie ecoiiorny, military and mass media are tightlv con- 
irodcd, with a focus on alleged enemies used to maintain dis¬ 
cipline and enthusiasm. There is no strict distinction between 
ptihlie and private or between party and state. Totalitarian 
rulers apjiear to organise their population into a disihplinary 
nojty and can mobilise their resources to achieve one goal 
over a short time, but imacknowlcdged poUrica! conflicis be- 
in aih the surlact' and repression oi public debate can have 
heavy COSTS, wnth some achievernotrts more a mailer of pro¬ 
paganda than efficiency. In ihe West, espcciaily after the 
outbreak of World War T1, loialitarianism became a pejora¬ 
te: no I nlike authoritarian rule, a totalitarian regime not 
mly denies mdividiiai freedom and human rights and rec[Ulres 
order and stability, but also seeks to realise a specific idetdo- 
gy. As a doctrine, totaliiarianism derives from older jiaiterns 
of tyranny ami despotism, but transforms them under the 
condifitins of moderni'y. It is unclc'ar to what extent a single 
^!■:(:o^y .>t ttitalitoriuji ndt- can ajjpiy 10 regimes with different 
^utgius, ! : ;rmal I'lns and ide:")]ogies. 

Tc.:,-..iT[Inanism is a new form of dirtatorsbip. , . Ir was 
charactensed by rhe pretJ oniiriance of the leader of the victo¬ 
rious ruo\ emt:nt. wlio. wiip the aul of bis subordinate elite 
aiut a mampuhued ideology, aimed at total cemtrol over 
state, soneiy and thf‘ individual. " Schapiro, 7 
■■■'■of. 1972 . p. 1 ] 9. 
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Tough mindedness 

William Tmtes chuiucrl ihat philosophy is first of all a 
xjjtd of ac.-tbenc.s for (.■^pressing some temper time ni or aid 
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Luilt [owardf^ the world rather th^n a kind of logic for i^ecking 
solutions to a set of problems. Philoiiophy is decided by the 
tempera merit of tlie philosopher, fie further sugf^esied that 
the history of philosophy is to a great extent a clash of two 
kinds of human temper aments . namely tough-minded and 
Lender-minded temperaments. Tough-minded philosophers 
hold on to facts and declare that everything else is false, 
while tender-minded philosophers set value on certain princi¬ 
ples rarhcT than on facts. I'his distinction can he seen in the 
conflict of empiricists like I fume and rationalists like IlegeL 
The tension between tender-mindt^d and tough-minded 
philosopncrs is further retirescnted through tension-- btuween 
inielleciuaiistic: and sensationalistic views, idealistic atni ma¬ 
terialistic views, optimisiic and petssimistic views, religious 
and irreligioue views, belief in free-will and fatalism, 
monism emd pluralism and dogmatism and scepticism. James 
himself attempts to reconcile both temperamumrs in his radi¬ 
cal empiricism. 

"Tjie to ugb -minded are the rnen whose alpha atitf omega 
arc factin ■’ - ■ Janies , , lP5b, p. ] 70. 


Tradition 

The existing social customs, institutions, patterns of 
belief and codes of behavioui which arc accepted by n commu¬ 
nity and form its cUiture. Kvery person helongs to at least 
tme ttadition and grows up through emulating or rebelling 
against what Ids tiaduions indicate. Tradition is inlierit:ed 
from previous generations and is rransmifted, perhups in an 
altered form, to futuio generations. It is the bond and conti¬ 
nuity of a nationality, culture or religion. In political [ihiioso- 
phy, liberaj individualism stre-isus raiionaliry and per.-iona! 
rights and rejects tradition a force that hampers social 
prognuo^ and i>crsoiial freedom, t'oriservatism, on the other 
band, believes that we should respect (.radition, and that 
l.'.rge :-^ee.[e change, especially violent, revolution. can only 
I'f'fl [<■; calamity, This conservative vifrw is shared bv c-oniein- 
porary eo mm Unitarian theory, In ethics, modern utilitarian¬ 
ism and deontology focus on interests, rights and duties, but 
virtue e-riucs respects the role of tradition in the cuhivtition of 
virtm..^, A general criticism of modern morality is that it iso 
latts rationality from iradiriori. 

'‘Sett-cm.-iiained t.raditions rarely raise questions of exis- 
tt.nce and reality. A member of such a tradition may ask 
whether a particular event has occurred and he may doubt a 
particular ude, but hardly anybody considers the 'ontologieal 
implications^ of all terms, statements, and stories in a cer- 
lairi domain, Feyerabend , Problems oj P^mpiricism - lU^l. 
p. L 


Tradithm^l logic 

The Ic-gie in Aristotle’s works, especially his syllogistic 
logic, including also contributions made by the l^toicr to what 
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would *iow called the proposiilonal eakulass^ and t.he con- 
tril)ntions hy medieval logicians to problems such as reference 
and mafia lit y. It is also called Aristotelian l.ogic. Traditional 
logic has been superseded by modem symbolic or marhernati- 
cal logic mitiated m Frt!ge*s work* and is retained as a pan of 
predicate logic. Modern logic holds that several basic, as¬ 
sumptions in traditional logic, such as the claims thai propo¬ 
sitions arc restricted lo the subjoct-pfedicate form and that 
we must accept the principle of bivalence, are problematic. 
I'he core of traditional logic is the syllogism. 

*'The doctrine of the syllogism in the main achievement 
of tradirional logic. - P. F. Strawson, Introdu^.t/on Ig Logh 
cuiThf^ayy-t 19h2, p. .158. 


Tranquillity 

LGreek; atamj-ia, non-disturbancel A key term itt an¬ 
cient scepticism for a state which is free from disturbance and 
remains untroubled, both tntcDectuaJly and in ordin ary life, 
TrantjtJtlliTy is both the outcome and reward of suspension of 
judgement. If emerges from a negative response to claims 
concerning the abjecrivity of values and accessibility of i.riith. 
Tranquiilify is wbai scepLicism calls happiness. 

*VAs end the Sixptics name suspension of judgement, up¬ 
on whirji Trarifiuiliity follows like a shadow. ’’ —niogt^ncs 
Laertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers^ 9, i07, 


'iTanscendent 

[from Larin: tran.u over, beyond -- scandere climb, 
hr'ing superior t.o, surpassing or se[>arated from certain lim¬ 
its, in contrast to immanent j I hat which lies beyond certain 
crucial limits. In medieval philosophy, <Tod was said to be 


transcendent because he goes beyond all the finite 1 units of 
tfiis world and even beyoiuJ the scope of conceptual thinking. 
The scholastics also employed the term transcendentia for on¬ 


tological predicates which go beyond Aristotle’s classification 
of ten categories and which arc coextensive with the whole 
world of being, such as things, one, true, good. 

In Kant’s philosophy, transcendence has two different 
senses. First, there arc principles which go beyond the limits 
of possih.fc experience, including the psychological, rosmo- 
lo^Lcai and theological ideas discussed in the Transcendental 
Dialectic. Secondly, things in themselves which exist beyond 
the limits of possible experience arc transcendent. Kant also 
called This transcendent reality. When transcendental ideas 
are Thought to be transimndent realities, we have wbnt Kant 
calls transcendental illusions, However, the use of transcen¬ 
dental in these contexts is confusing, because the transcen¬ 
dent is carefully distinguished by Kant from the transcenden¬ 


tal , which concerns the conditions for the possibility of e; 
rienco. Husserl claimed that intentional acts have an im 
nent transcendence, by which they are related to object 
our mware[U-ss which are not parts of consciousness, Hcii 
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^cr employed the notion of ttranscendence for man’s experi¬ 
ence of the whole as a whole n in contrast to the experience of 
oneseli' and parts oi' the whole, 

“We shall entitle the principles whose applicaiion is con¬ 
fined entirely within the limits of possible experience, imma¬ 
nent; aijd thtese* on the other hand, which profess to pass 
beyond these limits, iransccndcnt. ** ■ Kant. Critique of Pure 
Rraso!^ * .Ml 96. 


Transcendental 

Kant contrasted the transcendenta[ wdth the iianscen- 
denr. Some thing trfoisccndcni goes beyond the- liniiis of cx- 
lieriencc. wdme the iransi'cndental is related to the conditions 
ol the possibility of experience, lit is the form of knowledge 
which i^ concerned nor with ofjicets themselves . hnt with ihe 
modes in which we are able to know these ohfeers, namely, 
with the conditions of possible experience. (Generally, the 
transceodentai is disiingtiished from the empirical and is as¬ 
sociated w'ith rhe a priori. 1 hus a system of a prion con¬ 
cepts mi gilt be called transcendental philosophy. Kam used 
Ihe term transcendental tc; qualify many other terms, such as 
logic, acsiheiic, analytic, diaieciic and deductioii* in order to 
show rhai these topics are considered in terms of their role in 
tsiabhshing the conditions of rhe possibility of experienee, 
These discussions use a type of reasoning wdiicii Si rawson 
calls transcendental argument, the prime example of wdiich is 
Kant’s transcfindentai deduction of the pure concepts of the 
understanding. 

’T tncitic trci.nsrende?itul all know Ledge which is occupied 
not so muc h with objects £is wnh the modes of our knowledge 
of cdyieeis lo so far as this mode of knowledge is to he possi¬ 
ble a Jiriori. " -—Kant . CP-itique of P(u-e Rnisorn W I.''h2i3. 


I ranscendentaJ af^slhctic 

Ltrom flreek; airtheiii.s^ sensibilityd The first parr of 
Kant’s i.r/tique of Pun' Re<^.sfjn. Aesthetics if, now associated 
W'ith pi'oliltmis nf art. Kant used the term m Jts root rncaning 
concerning sensibility. The transcendental aesthetic is Kant’s 
View of sensory know'h-dge and dcaks chiefly with space, time 
and maihemalies. In contrast, the transcendental logic is 
concerned with the Iniclleci, .Atx'ording to the traditional aes¬ 
thetic, sensibility is passive receptivity- hut Kant held that 
sensible perception bas its c>wn form and matter. In tennis of 
hi.s merajdiysical exposition and transcendental exposition, he 
argued tliat space and linte are u pnon intuitions by wdiich 
wc .structure the sensory. As s priori forms of sensible inrii- 
itioii, thf” are the forms of our sensibility and are not deter- 
nnttaiions that attach to the objects themselves, fti orher 
word.s. they arc subjective conditions of .sensibility. Through 
its account of the « pnon cornet ruction of mathcm^itioal con¬ 
cepts in .'[.laco and tltnc. the tran.scendental aesthetic gives a 
pTfdrriiinrly answer To Kant’s ct-niral question of bow syn- 
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Transcendent.a] apperception 


iheiic a priori judgerntiTit Ik possible, It has been the basis for 
many later accounts of its central topics. 

'*The science of all principles of a priori sensibility T call 
transcendental aesthetic. —Kant. Critique of Pure Keastm^ 
A2L 

Transcendental analytic 

A division of the transcendental logic of Kant’s Critique 
oj Pure Reason ^ the other division being the transcendental 
dialectic. In the analytic* Kant sought to discover by an.alysis 
the concepts and principles of pure reason. The transcenden- 
ta' analytic contains the central arguments of the Critique. It 
is divided into the analytic of concepts and the analytic of 
principies. The analytic of concepts includes the metaphysical 
deduction, whu'h shows the numbnr and character of the cat¬ 
egories. find the transcendental dediiction, which seeks to 
justify T.he objective validity of the categories. 'I’he analytic of 
principles presents the principles tinder which the categories 
may legitimately be related to sensibility in general and iii- 
chidcs discussions of the schematism of the pure concepts of 
the understanding, the system of all principles of pure under¬ 
standing and the distinction of all objects into phenomena and 
noumena. The transeendcntal analytic is the central part of 
Kant’s crilical philosophy and the core of his Copernican rev- 
oltiiiori. 

'“Transcendental analytic consists in the dissection of all 
our a priori knowledge into the dements that pure under¬ 
standing liy itself yields. '' —Kant. Critique of Pure Reason. 
Aivl/H8Sb 

Transcendental apperception 

The term apperception was introduced by Leibniz for 
consciousness or reflc-ctive knowledge of an inner state which 
represenis external things, hut Kant argued that Leihniz’s 
understanding of apperception was empirical and diverse, 
without relation to the identity of t.he subject. Tn contrast, 
Kant cahed his own version transcendental apperception, 
purr; apperception Or original apperception and used this no 
lion as a crucial factor in the transcendental deduction. Tran¬ 
scendental apt^crception is the power to combine concept and 
inruitioi; m knowledge, that is to introduce order and regu¬ 
larity ir. appearances and thus to achieve a synthetic tjiiity in 
accordance with the categories. This involves the trarisrcn- 
dental unity of apperception or unity of consciousness as a 
purely tormal ncnion of the unitv of the subject of fixjieri- 
ence. Apperception ts different from mruition, for wdtile in¬ 
tuition is receptive, transcendental apperception is a sponra- 
neotis aci which brings intuitions to a subject and enables 
them to be t'ornbined into a judgement. The transcendental 
unity of apperception has the form of “T think”, which can 
accompa.ny all of one’s representations, and has synthesis as 
its main hi net ion. In unifying appearances, it mifsi act in ac- 
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'rrrLiiii;’eDdi.itirtl arj^umtsi: 

t’ord wL:h ilif- , bui ir is prior to the c^itegonos and 

IS indeed their srsurce. I’ranscendenial apperirepiicm cannot 
he ftJrThcr determined and is the highest principle in rhe 
sphere of tmrnan knowledge. 7 Ins notion is the direct source 
t)f Fichte'^s philosophy and exerted great infinence on the lat¬ 
er dc v(d<tprir;ciit of (lerman idefilisfn. There are notny impor-- 
larit prohienis irt expounding and justifying Kant’s use of this 
difficult notion, 

"This pure cirigmaL oneharigeable consciousness 1 shall 
name uppFrti'ptinn ... The numerical unity ol 

tliis apperception is thus the a priori ground ol all concepts, 
just as the manifoldncss of space and lime is th<: a priori 
ground of the intuitions of sonslbihry. ” Kant, Crihqut- of 
Futf Rendon A 107. 

Transcendental argumctit 

An argument which slarfs fifun sonic accepted experi¬ 
ence or fact to prove that there must be something which is 
beyotid (-xptTience hut which is a necessary condtrion for 
making ;hc accepted experience or fact possible. The goal tjf 
a iransceiiderital argument is to establish the truth of this 
precondition. Tf there is something X of which Y is a neces¬ 
sary condition, then Y must be true. This form of argument 
hecarnt- prominent in Kant’s nf Purf' where 

be argued that the existence ot some fund ament a i a prior? 
concep's, namely the categories, and of space ami time as 
pure form of sensiidiity is necessary for making experience 
possibhu Tn contemporary pliih^sophy transcendental a,rgu ■ 
ments arc wurJely projjosed as a way c:f refuting scepticism. 
WitIgensteiri used tins form of urgi.mumt to reject the possi¬ 
bility of a p'rivaie hinguage wdtirh only the speaker coudd un 
derstand. Pder Strawson employs a iranscendenlal arguntenl 
to prove the pcrception-indcpcndem existence of material 
particulars and to reject a scepricaj airitndc toward -he exis¬ 
tence of Ollier rninds. Tltere i.s disagreement about the kind 
of necessity involved in tran^ccndenlal argtmients. and Harry 
Stroud has raised important questions about the possibility of 
transcend cm at arguments succeeding. 

"'A transcendental argiiiTient attempts to prove q by 
proving it is part of any correct explanation of p. by [iiroving 
il a precondttion of p’s possibility. ” -R. Xo^ick Philiisophi- 

i:ai F^xpAonalions y jn 15. 

TranscemlentHl dednttion 

For Kant , the argument to prove that cenain a prior? 
concepts are legitimatelv. univcraaily, necessarily and cxcli.i 
siveiy apjdicablc to olijocts ol experience. Kant employed this 
lorni ot argument to establisn rhe legitimacy of sfiacc and 
(ime as the forms of intuition, of the claims of the moral iaw^ 
in the second L'.nfiquF and of the claims of the aesthetic 
judgement of taste in the- third i'.rltiqtu'. However- the most 
inti Lien rial example of this form argunacni appeared in the 
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Transccndtrila] dLaie::tk 


oj' Rf-'(tson f,s ihe transcendental deduction of 

rlie cafegorias. The metaphysical dadnetion sat out rba origin 
and character of the categories i and the task of ihe rransrcT!- 
fleriifil (!f:(hnntOTi was to demonstrate that these j pridT-i t:on- 
ct'pts dci apply ro objects of experience and hence to prove the 
objective validity Ot the categories. The strategy of the proof 
is ro show that cibjects can he thoughr of only by means of 
tlie categories, in sensibility, objects are stihjec: to the forms 
of space and rime. In understanding, ex[:('rienccd objects 
n'jtist ST and unrler the conditions of the tranaceiidental nnity 
of apperception. Because these conditions reiiuire the deter¬ 
mination of objects by the pure concepts of the understand¬ 
ing. there can be no experient'e that is not subject to the cat 
cgories. 1 he categories, therefore, are justified in their ap¬ 
plication to appearances as condirion.s of the possibility of ex- 
ptricncf. 

In the seetmd edition of the Crinqii*^ r>/' /h.o'c Rt^dso?i 
(1/87). Kant extensively rewrote the tratiscendenral deduc¬ 
tion, although he held that tlte result remained the same. 
The first version emphasised the suldectivc unity of con¬ 
sciousness. wnile the second version stressed the objective 
chnrader of the unity, and it is therefore possible to distin¬ 
guish he! ween a subjective and ohjertive deduction. The sec¬ 
ond version vt'Rs meant to clarify the argument, but remained 
extremely difficult to mtcrptei p.iid assess. The presence of 
llie iwo '■'trsions of this fundamental arginneriT makes inter- 
pti'taiitm even more demanding, ('Tencrally speaking, Euro¬ 
pean phihasophers prelen the subjective version, while Anglo- 
Atucrican philosophers prefer the objective version. 

The transcendental deduction of the categories was a 
rcvoliiiionary tfevelopnumt in modern philosophy. It was the 
mam device by which Kant sought to overcome the errors and 
limitfiTions td both rationalism and empiricism and propelled 
philosophy in<o a new phase. 

The explanation of the- manner in which ronccfns can 
ihu.'^ relate a [iriori to objects J entitle their transcendental de¬ 
duction, ’■ Kan^ , Cri.t!ipje nf Puri’ ki^osofi^, A85. 


I'ranscendenta] dialectic 

In Kant’s i'r-itiqm-' of Part; Rf^ason, the part of the tran¬ 
scendental logic that is concerned with reason, especially 
wnh certain kinds of malfunci-ion of reason. In contrast, the 
other part o: 1 ['ariscendemal logic, the transcentlcntal anaiyr- 
ic. t.s concerned with understanding. For Kant, dialectic 
means pertaining ro error or ill us ion” or- ''uncovering iudge- 
meiUs which lir-ar a semidance of truth but are m fact 
illusory”, lhe.se errors of human reason are naturHl, in¬ 
i'vita bit -tnd IOC Lira flic, for i.hcy are rooted in the human dt- 
mand for rcjmpleieness and unity. Pure reason commits these 
-L-rrors when it mLSIakenly applies tlic- Categories to things in 
tiienisclves. that is things beyond the limits of experience, 
and mistakenly trikes the Ideas ol J^ea.sotl to characterise 
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something that given in experience* These crreirs are rhe 
source of traditional irLStaphysics. The transcendental dialec¬ 
tic is Kant’s criticism of traditional ontology^ especially as 
discussed hy Wolff. It chiefly addresses three meiaphysicril 
disnplines; rational psychology, which discusses the soul or 
thinking subject as an empirical entity and leads to paraio- 
gisnis; rational cosmology, which discusses appearance as a 
whole and leads to antinomies! and rational theology, which 
artempfs to prove the esisrence of (lOd and I carls to the hleal 
of pure reason. 

“1 he transcendenral dialectic will therefore content itself 
with exposing the illusion of transcendental judgements, and 
at the same time taking precautions that w'e be not deceiveti 
by it. " —Kant, (Jniicju^ oj Fure Rt^ason^ B354h 

Iransccndentnl ego 

For Husserl, the phe-nomertoiogical reduction leads to 
the discovery that whatever is in the world is only as object 
of our ]iurc consciousness, that is an object of the transcen¬ 
dental ego. This ego is the unity of the empirical ego’s 
stream of consciousness. It trannoT be bracketed because it is 
essentially entailed by the iF^gito. It is transcendciTtal be¬ 
cause it [:)fe( edes the being of the wor Id, This ego constitutes 
Itself througli ii.s ads. It is self aware and announces itself in 
Its [’onscious acts. The transcendenial ego, according to 
ilusserl, is also one’s 'h.iliimately constitutive subjectivity”, 
“ego in its full concreteness ”, a “monad” and “the atuivc 
siihjcd of consciousness”. It is rhe source of all mental oper¬ 
ations and plays crucial roles in the organisation of experience 
and in the productioti of intentionaltf.y. This notion is intend ■ 
cd to provide a st?.rting-poitit for phenomenological reflection 
and to distinguish phenomenology from empirical sciences. 

“As transcendenLai ego I am thus the absolutely respon¬ 
sible subject of whatever has existential validity for me. 
Aware of myscif as this ego, thanks to the tratisccndcnial re¬ 
duction, 1 stand now above all worldly existence, above my 
own human life and existence, as man. ” —Husserl, AVmrte?- 

'' >m 

Works (Mct’ormick and Kllision, eds), 198L, p. 

Tran^tcendentnl exposition 

.■\r. argutricfit ill the transcetidentril aesthetic of Kant’s 
Criti'^ue of Pure Ri'ason, According to the transccitfhmtal ex¬ 
position of the concept of space, it is necessary for space to 
he an a prion intuition if synthetic o. prion knowledge in ge¬ 
ometry is possdilp. Although there is no mathematical dleci- 
[>line that is related to time as geometry is related to space, 
Kant claimed that it is necessary for time to be an a priori in- 
tuiiion if the body of a priori synthetic knowdedge exhibited 
in the general doctrine of motion is possible. 

“I understand by a transcendental exposition the expla- 
nalion of a concept, as a principle from which the possibility 
ot other a priori synthetic knowledge can be understood. ” — 
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Transcemienttii logic 


Krint, i'ritsque oj F ure Reason H 40 , 


Transcendent Hi ideal, hcr Ideal CKant) 


Transcendental ideas. see ideas (Kant ) 


J ranseendental illusion 

Traditional metaphysics usually started from empirical 
or sensory iilnsLons in order to show that the senses some¬ 
times deceive us and that appearance Ls illusory. Kant 
claimed that traditional metaphysics was itself permeatt'd by 
illu sionsr which arise from the deceptive extension of the 
concepts of pure understanding beyond the limits of e^tperi- 
ence or appearance to things m themselves. It takes regula¬ 
tive principles as knowledge of objects. These are r ran seen- 
dental illusions which are not generated by appearance, but 
are m cor.trast with it. They cheat us not h_v the senses - bitt 
by reason, Kant tdaimed that these illusions are natural and 
inevitable and result from the natural quest of reason lor the 
absolute eondiFion. The task of his critical philosophy was to 
determine the limits ol human reason and to guard against 
the illegitimate transgression of these limits. His Critrejua of 
Pitrr: Reasfm fs divided into two parts: one is analytic and 
seeks to determine the legitimate sphere of pure reason; and 
the other is dialectic and seeks to show how transcendental 
illusions result once reason does not observe its projjer limit. 

" 1 ranseendental illusion, on the other hamU does not 
cease even after it has been detecietl and its invalidity clearly 
revealed by transcendental t:rit!Ctsm, — Kant, Crif.ii^ue of 
Fare Reasan^ A297,.■'''11353. 

Transcendental lugic 

d'ht main part of Kant’s i'riuqttf; of Pure Reason* in¬ 
cluding both the transcendental analytic and the transcamden 
tai dialectic. Breaking from the pattern of general or tradi 
tional logic, which dealt sirictlv wdth the form of thoughts, 
transcendental logic not only excluded modes of knowledge 
which have empirical roots- but also sought to trace the ori¬ 
gin of a priori knowledge. Transcendental iogic used the 
table of judgements of traditional logic as a clue to determine 
the pure concepts of understanding or categories and proceed¬ 
ed to determine how these a priori concepts have ohjeciive 
reference, Traii.scendental logic also sought to explain the in¬ 
evitable illusions of reason by its tendency to employ the cat¬ 
egories beyond the limits of experience. 

Such science, which should determine the origin, the 
scope, and the objective validity of such knowledge, would 
have to bt- called transcendental logic, ” —Kant, Cntlqice of 

PUTf. Keason* A b 7. 
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Transttndcnlal object 

A concept wKich, like noumt^non or thiiig-in-itself* 
‘=eems to designate an unknown objecr our.side the Umlts ol 
experience, The concept i?- adopted in show rhai there is 
something wdtich lies at the basis n^ appearances and is the 
inrclllgiblc cause of the latter. The transcendental object is 
the intelligible correlate of sensible appearances. The po.si-u 
lation of its existence is the theoretical consequence of Kant’s 
belief that there can be no appearance wnthour anything that 
appears. A It hough the transcendental object c?..rj be confused 
with the thing-in itself, the two concepts have differeni func¬ 
tions. 

"This transcendental ulijert cannot be separated from 
the sensible data, for nothing is then left through which it 
might be thoLigbl. ” -KariL., Critique; of Pure Reason^ AT5i, 

Transcendental , see paralogism 


TranscendentaJ phiiostfphy 

KantT term for an exhaustive and systematic analysis of 
chc wdnile of a priori knowledge. In this philosophy- he 
sought to answer the question of how synthetic u priori 
judgements are possible and, more specifically, how rhe sci¬ 
ences are (xissible, Transcendental philosophy is distin¬ 
guished from ontology because it is concerned only with the 
concepts aiirj principles of understanding and reaaon and 
takes obih;cts as someth in g given and not in need of a philo¬ 
sophical afcoun-t. <jl,hoLifrh his acitial dliHcijSftion of obj,,cls is 
^'onllplex and puzzling. According ro Kant, the of 

Pure Rruion was ro laydown tho fundamentals for the: wholp 
system of ir,aitsccndc.nifLl philosophy, but Vjecanse the Cri¬ 
tique was an essential but incomplette examination etf synthet¬ 
ic a prion kntiwlerlge it wa.s nor the whole system itself, 

“The critirpie of pure rtrason therefore will coinsin all 
that IS essenti.al in rranscendental philosophy. ” —Kant, Cri¬ 
tique oj Pure Reanor I ,'M4 -^F528. 

Transcendental place, see tran.scendental reflection 


Transcendental reflection 

An operation of mind prior to the constrnetion of any 
objective judgement which synthesises concepts and intu¬ 
itions. This operation ha.s the purpose of reflecting on or 
compareing the chttracter of represtmtarions in order lo decide 
whether they belong to iittderstanrUng or to sensible intu- 
ition.s. The act of com[iarison employs a list ol so-called con¬ 
cepts tjf reflection or concepts of comparison, v.-hich have no 
reference to riii object b\n are merely means for orienting 
judgement. 1 he.se concepts include identity and difference, 
agreement anrl opposition, inner and outer, matter and 
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forni. riiest; vciirtjjis are prtine to amphiboly because Uiey 
arc Hapjbinl bcilr to t’Or:rept^ and intuitions. If we lake them 
u.i be proper Ties of objects, iber, ontolo^jical errors occur, 
'These conccpis {d reriedion are also called transeendeinal 
topics. At'cordin^ to the employment of these eoncepis in 
sensibility or in understanding. traiisrendenTal rc flee non as¬ 
signs a plain- To a representation. This place is called the 
t r a n s e e n d e n. ■ a 1 [ J1 at rt?. 

“1 lie act by whieh i confront the comparison of repre- 
senraritjTis aiih ihe cognitive faculty to which it }>elongs r and 
by means tjf which T distinguish whether it is as hckmging to 
the pure ‘.indcrstanding or to sensible intuition that tlicy arc 
to he (nmipared wit It each other* 1 call transcendental reflec- 
t i cm. " Kant. Crh; f/ u c f P u re Rea.s<m , A 2 R1 Bel?. 

Traiistendetitat synthesis, see synthesis (Kant) 


rratlscendentHl topic, sec transcendental reflection 


'iTimsccndcntaJ unity of apperception, see transcendcnial ap 
ptuaieptioD 


Trunscendentalism 

Also caked New England transcendentalism, an early 
nineteenth, ccniury spiritual and j;hilosophical tiaov'ement ir: 
the Umted States, rcpresetited by Ralph Waldo Emerson anc 
Henry TT.vid '['horeau. It was centred lii the so-called Tran¬ 
scendental Elub in ksosiORf and published a quarterly journa! 
'I hr Dial. Irikuencefl by German idealism and Romanticism, 
ii clain'ie-:l tnat there is a spirit of i.he whole, the over soul, 
which is ii'cyimd the space and time of the everyday worirl but 
at the same tinte is immanent in It, and which forms a higher 
spiritual reality. It advocated an ascetic lifestyle, emphasisec 
self-reliance and communa.l living and rejected contemporarv 
civilisation. I'he eventual goal of life is to achieve a mystical 
unity with this spiritual reality, that i.s, with nature. Tran- 
scendemansm is viewed as a mixture of speculative philoso- 
fihy ^ind sen]]-religitjus faith. 1 his philosophical movement 
had a deep influence upon existentialism, James’ pragmatism 
and contemporary eriviroirmerita] fihilosophy. 

In a broad sense, transrcndenrajism is any dotgrine that 
emphasises the itanscendenraG and is taken as a .synoiiym ol 
transcenderita: philosophy, in this sense, all types of abso¬ 
lute phi 10.^.011 liy, especially thcjse idealist sysif.nis which cm 
phasise the tramscenilence of the .Absolute over the finite 
world, arc considered examples of transcendentalism. Thus* 
transi'endenralists had aims which differ from tho.se of Kant’s 
transccndenial philosophy, which criticised those w'ho wi.shed 
to extend knowledge beyond experience and instead sought to 
use a transcendcnial argument to establish the conditions for 
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thfr po^^Hibllity of oxpertenceH 

“'fhc tTfintit'endtiTKali^TS believed in ability lo ap- 

prf'hend absolute Truibh absolute .Uiistice* absolute Reoti- 
tude, absolute (loodness. They spoke of ihe Right- the 
True , the HeautiTu! as eternal realities whieb man oaii discov¬ 
er in the world and which he can incorporate into his life. 
And they w'ere convinced of the tin!irailed perfectihilii.y of 
TTiaiu ” -■ Workraeister^ A History of Philosophical Ideas ;>/ 
Amf'-rica, 1949i p, 42. 

Transformational grammar 

The most powerfui of the thret' kinds of grararaar distin¬ 
guished by (bhomsky, d he other two arc finite-state grammar 
and phi'asc-structure grammar. Transformational grammar is 
a replacement for plirase structure grammar, which 1.) amd- 
yses only the coasriULcnts in the structure of a sentences 2) 
provides a set of phrase-struciure rules which gcnevaio ab 
srracr phrase structure representations; and 3i holds that the 
siniplesi sentenctis are produced according to these rules. 
dVansformatonal grammar provides a further set of transfor 
mationed rules to show that all complex sentences arc formed 
frt.im simp It- elemems. These rules mapipuhne elements Eiiid 
otherwise rcarrangi? structures to give the surface structures 
of sentent'fs. Whereas phrase-stnicture rules change only 
from out? symbol lo anolher in one sentence i transforma¬ 
tional rules show that items of a given grammatical form can 
he transformed into items of a different grammatical form. 
For example, they can show the transformation of negative 
st^utenc(‘S into positive question semcnccs imo affirma¬ 

tive ones and passive sentences into active ones. Transfotma- 
tional grammar is presented as an irnpr<'jvenicnt over other 
forms of grammar, li also provides a model for accounting 
for the ability of a speaker to generate new sentences on the 
basis of limited data. 

'‘The eenival idea of translormationa] grammar is deter¬ 
mined by repeated application of certnin formal operEitions 
called 'grammatical transformations' to objects of a more el¬ 
ementary sort. " —(diomsky- Aspects of the Theory of Syn- 
tuj- 1 . p. 17. 

Translation holism 

A type of semantic holism which claims that since the 
meaning of an expression js determiued by its relations to 
many other expressions in its language. To translate the ex¬ 
pression into another language can preserve its meaning only 

if its or infyrfuirial relations with other expres¬ 

sions in the home language are preserver! in the expressions 
of the targeted language. To tran.slfil-e one sentence in i.sola- 
tion into another language will result in the distortion of its 
meaning. The thesis of translation holism puts a constraint 
on The expressive power of language. 

“VVhar we will c.ill iraiislauion holism is the claim that 
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i:)ropf"rties like meaninit^ the same as some formula or another 
of ]. are mhisric in the sense that nothing can translate a for¬ 
mula of [. unless it belongs to a language containing many 
Cnonsynonymoiis) formulas that translate formulas of L. — 
Foflor and Lepore, p. 6- 

Transmigration of the soul 

A (.lot trine intrfiduced into the western Lradilion by 
Pythagoras, who might have been influenced by oriental 
mysticLsni. It claims that soul, which has an essentiai kinship 
wuih the divine and immortal r is a temporary sojourner in the 
body find may live through successive incarnations in various 
animal and hunaan hodieSn If it keeps itself pure, not being 
jxdluted hy bodily passions, it may eventually return to its 
true ejr godlike st.aie. If it sins, it will be punished hy pro¬ 
longed suffering in more miserable incarnations. A soul must 
therefore do its best to keep apart from body. Plato's famous 
doctrine of Recollection is based on the transmigration of the 
son 1. The transmigralion of the soul is also called metempsy¬ 
chosis ((ireek: /netr;, among, in company with ‘ en , in + 
p:iy(hf‘- soiilj. 

“Firsi , tlurt he [.f’ythagoras J majiitains that the soul is 
immortal; next, that it changes into other kinds of living 
things, , . , Pythagoras seems to have been the first to bring 
th beliefs iiiLo (Ireece. ”—Diels and Kraiiz. Df> Fregynejiic: 
Fier Vors-akraliker ^ t ■! , Sa. 
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1 ranswnrld identity 

Since Leibniz, it has been believed that, each object e.'i- 
isis in just one world. This is supported by the idealist iloc- 
trine of internal relations. Contemporary discussion of possi¬ 
ble worlds is divided over this issue. Some philosophers in¬ 
sist that the same ofijcct cannot exist In more than one possj 
hie w'Orld, and is confined to only one world. Thus, each in¬ 
dividual is a worldbound individual. Other phiiosophers claim 
that each individual exists in more than one world, not ordy 
in the actual world, but in a plurality of possible worlds. Ac¬ 
cordingly. each individual, instead of being w'orldhound, be¬ 
comes a Transworld individual. A problem arises about how 
U ) identify such an individual. A thing X is thought to exist 
in more than one world, \V„ and W^. Since only when W,: 
differs in at least, one aspect from Wn, are they two worlds, 
X in-W.. h;ds at Icasi some properties distinct from X-in-W„i. 
If this IS so, X in-Wri flurl X in-W:;; arc dLsctrnible , arid ac- 
c{, riling to the priniiiplt' of indificernihility of identitial,,. they 
are nor Hlrnrical. Sornr philosophers deny the exisTtincc of 
ihis problem, on the ground that each indtvidttal has it.a 
essence and ia hence identifiable no matter how many worlds 
it is in. (Jrher philosopher.^ reject ihe idea of Iransworld iden¬ 
tity as unintelligible. David T.ewis developed a counterpart 
theory which claims that there is nothing that inhabits more 
than one world, hut any inhabitant of this world miglit have 
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cotirncrpartN in othti worid*^ which resemhie :< closed y 
enough in importHnt respi'C- s of in+riiiiiie quislity aof^ ex^rin.sn: 
relations. He ilius rtiplfi^^es rrani^world hlef.tity with 
t r a u tj w 0 r i f 1 t'O s e ni b 1 a n ce. 

‘'What r'orrat'S b'cnn tr'au-- wcjrkl resemblance is not trans- 
world Lcicnfity* but a substir etc for trans-v.’orlH idethity- the 
coniilerpart relaiitni. '' --l.e^ess, i'ou'fU.f'rJctctunli^ ^ ki?3 * p. 
39. 

Trial and error 

A niethcid of seier.tibc ntveution arid thought. .A setentis^ 
[ormiLLiua- a hypothesis or a theory and then uses h to a’o 
tempt ti: solve some definUe prohleni. This is the step o! 
resting or Utah H the hypothesis fails the. trial and is con¬ 
fronted by counter examples, it is generally reiected as erro¬ 
neous, Alt tbeoritrs arc lent stive hypotheses and trials. Ad 
experiment? are performed lit order to spe whedv-c theottes 
work and t.) find where they go wrong. Then we formulate & 
new tht ory and test it by new observations and experiments. 
Popper v]i-v/cd the development of empirical science as a con- 
tinuous [nocirss of trisd and error, v,^hich he caib conjecture 
and refu 1 .Ltion. By ut!ii:tittg this mei;hcidi we learn from itiir 
mistakes and achieve progress. He believed that conjecture 
and refutation is also the basic method of philosophy. 

“Vf'e must have a question before we can hope iltat ob¬ 
servation Or experinrent tnay help us m any way i.o provide an 
answer or pul in terms of the method of trial ,-md error, iTe 
trial me^t coine before the error. -K. Popper, 77:e /'r^oer/y 
iff ^ 1957, p. 98. 

Trinity 

A Lhristi.un tiiei'ilogical doctrine that God is one sub¬ 
stance ff.atmr , Greek - ousta) consisting of three 

persons G . a t i n : 'yotuit^ > Greeks hypostaseiy ), F a t li c r , So n 
fJesus G.hrist') and Holy Spirit. Each of them is God, but 
there are not three (iods biu one. Tiie doctrine is based re¬ 
marks m the .VpTiJ TV.ftawcnt at 1 Epistles f b. 7: ^'d'here be 
three that hear wit.uess.es in heaven, the father, the word, 
and the lloly Spirit ^ and these I hret are one”. Sueft an idea 
W'fis influenced by Plotinus’s three hyposvaseis. The knowl¬ 
edge (T the existence of three persons is through revelation. 
In the Chrisiiaij tradition, each person is ascribed one pecu¬ 
liar arirshtite: paternity lo the Father, filiation to the Son, 
and procession to the Holy Spirit. Procession is explained in 
two way.sj either the Holy Spirit proceed? from the Father 
through the Son, or it proceeds from the Father aiid from the 
Son. This difference of interpretation leads to the division 
between Flasiem Orthodox Christianity and Western Chris¬ 
tianity. 

i he fire also pn^^let; concerning the different persons of 
the 'rnnity. For example, the early Church also divided over 
toe fpjcsiiori of rhe riftture of Jesus (.hrist. The monopliysites 
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held ihai. There was one nature» which was both human and 
divine T and the dyphysites held that there were two sefTarate 
natures. The monophysite doctrine, supported by Tast.ern 
Cliurehes, was criticised for bring nnintelligibleH d’he dy- 
physite dnertine, adopted by the Roman Church, was criti 
cised becttuse it allowed only the human Jesus to suffer. 
WdhoLiT divine suffering, Christian narrative about salvaiioti 
beecnurs incoherent. 

'ThTfl, wnet has been represented (that is, personated) 
thrice, may properly enough be said to he three persons; 
though neither tht^ word person, nor Trinity he ascribed to 
him in the " ---Ilobhes, F.eviathan ^ IV, 42. 

Tripartite deriititiun of knowledge 

The traditional and also standard analysis of proposition¬ 
al knowledge, initiated by Plaio’'s claim in Th^;u(;i.f'tiis (210c- 
202d) rb at knowledge is true belief plus a lof^os^ It holds that 
knowledge is justified true hcliot and obtains when the fol¬ 
lowing three conditions apply: A knows P if and only if (1) P 
IS true* (2) A believes P and (3) A is justified in believing 
P, The definition shows that knowledge consists of iruTh * 
heliet and jusiification. This fitTinition is seriously challenged 
by th<‘ Cettier problem. 

“Because there arc- three parts to this definition it is 
ca hed the tripartite definition or the tripartite account. “ —J. 
Dancy, to CofUernporary Rp/sternolop-y, p. 23. 

Trivium^ see quadrivium 


Trolley problem 

;\n ethical problem put forward by Philippa Fool in her 
1967 paper “The Problem of Abortion and the Doctrine of 
the Double Effect”. Suppose that it is possible to steer a run¬ 
away trolley only to move it from one track to another. (Jne 
rnan is working on the first track, and five men are working 
on the other. Anyone working on the track the trolley enters 
will be killed. Most people would accept that the driver 
should steer the trolley to the track on which only one person 
is working because the death of five person.^ i.s worse than 
ihe death of one person. Now suppose that the trolley, left 
to ir.self. will enter the track on which five men are working 
and kill them. If you arc a bystander who can change the 
course of the :rollcy. would it he morally required or morally 
permissible to interfere to swotch the trolley to other track on 
v/hich only one petson would he killed? According to utilitar¬ 
ianism, you should switch the trolley. However, if you do 
not interfere, you have not done anything to make you re- 
sponsthle for iln^ five deaths, while if you do interfere your 
act does make you responsible for one death. Your own in- 
tf-'grity or moral rules about how to act might lead you to re¬ 
ject the un'flrarian conclusion. The trolley problem touches 
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thf: I'lrituvf. <>1 moraiUy tintl moral perplcxil.y. If 

ihe driver i= right lo steer the trolley onto the trach with one 
persort m order to save the live’f of five persons* why is it 
wrtmg TO execute an innocent man to scop a riot in which five 
!imo[‘ent people will be killed? Or why is it niorally wrong to 
save iive patients who would die without transplants at the 
cost of killing One ht^althy man for his organs? In dealing 
wi th th e iroliey problem and these related questions* some 
jihilosopinn-s turn to the principle of double effect - according 
TO which a moral distinction between the inicnded and unin¬ 
tended consequences of an action can help to decide whi^n bad 
coiisetiuciiccs of an action are acceptable- 

“ If what people who say ^kilhng is worse than letting 
die' mean by it is true, how is it that [the driver 1 may 
choose to turn that trolley? . - . I like to call this the trolley 
problem, in honour of Mrs Foot's example.” - Thomson, 
Righfs. Re.'if.iti/f.ion and Risky i9?^6, p. Si- 


Truth 

While science seeks to determine what is true- philoso¬ 
phy asks what is the nature of truth. Traditionally, truth is 
contrasted with falsity. It is viewed as a property which has a 
bearer, althfiugh ii is disputed what the bearer is. Some as¬ 
cribe truth to sentences, others to propositions- statements 
or utter^Liices, Consequently, some ask what renders a 
propo.sition true* while others ask what renders a sentence or 
an utterance ol a sentence true. What then docs truth consist 
in? Since truth involvt^s a relation to features of reality, a 
naiiir.sl answer is that if a belief corresponds to reality it is 
true. This correspondence theory is the most widely held ac- 
coiim of truth. However, this theory has many difficulties 
and the attempts to remove them have led to many alterna¬ 
tive theories of truth , including the coherence theory of truth 
and the pragmatic theory of truth- A new tendency in con¬ 
temporary philosophy is to challenge the traditional assump¬ 
tion that truth IS a property of something and to claim that 
truth neither has a hearer nor describes a proposition. This 
deflationary theory of truth has various versions. The best- 
known IS the redundancy theory of truth, hut there are other 
versions. The disquotarional theory of truth claims that ‘"p is 
irue” means the same as “p". The performative theory of 
tT'uth suggests that to say "p is true” amounts to performing 
a speech act of agreeing or repealing. IJecause it is like saying 
‘kiitio” after someone says that p, it is also called the ditto 
theory of truth. The minimalist theory of truth argues that 
saying ‘hi is true that p” is necessarily equivalent to saying 
*‘p’'- d'he semantic theory of truth also belongs to this 
group, although it rends to defend the iraditional notion of 
correspondence- Mowadays , a theory of inith can have vari¬ 
ous orientations. It can be a theory of truth itself, h theorv 
of the meaning of the word “true'^, or a theory of the func- 
fiem of the truth predicate. Some theories might deal with all 
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Truth of reason 


of these aspects, 

‘‘Truih ;s the coiacern of all honest meu: they try to es¬ 
pouse ofily tru 0 assertions > claims t theories, and on. This 
is Truth in oKtension* Philosophers worry also about truth in 
intension—that is about the concept of truth or the meaning 
of the serm ‘truth T ” —Pitcher (ed, , Truth, 196'i, p. K 

'I'ruth (Heidegger) 

Truth is rradilionally conceived to be an agreement be¬ 
tween ut:iderarariding and things, h is seen as a relationship 
Vjetween objects and judgements and to be located in judgC' 
ments, However, the etymological sense of the Greek word 
for truth, airthf;ia., is unconeealme.nt or unhiddenness. On 
this ground, Heidegger claims that truth in its most primor¬ 
dial sense is Dasetn^s disclostdness Or uncoveredness, that is 
Dij.'.em’s openness to its possibilities. Being true means being 
uncovered. At this primordial level, untruth is the falling- 
ness of Daseiri being closed off. Truth is the basic constitu¬ 
tion of Daft'ir and its e:rhitentiule. Truth in this sense is prior 
TO language and judgement and is the ground of truth in the 
traditional sense. Heidegger held thai it is possible to com¬ 
pare whether there is an agreement between understanding 
and things only after Dd.tei'n has shown itself, 

‘‘The Being-true (truth) of the assertion must be under¬ 
stood as Being-uncovering. ” —Heidegger, and Time 

(t.r, Macquarrie and Robinson), 1962. p. 26L 
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Triiih cunditiuns 

More fully expressed as truth and falsity conditions, the 
conditions under which a .statement is true or false. In stan¬ 
dard logic, the truth condition.^ of a composite formula are 
determined by the truth conditions of its comptments and by 
the Truth-functional connectives linking its components. This 
can be shown in a truth table. Many philosophers hold to 
know rhe rrtuh eoiulirion of a statement amounts to knowing 
im meaning, for extensiona] contexts, if a statement in an 
argument is replaced by another statement with the same 
truth conditions, the validity of the original argument will 
not he altered. 

“The truth conditions of a rrnth-functiona! formula are 
the ways in which the trtith-vaiue of any statement: of the 
form of itiai formula is determined by the iruth-values of its 
constituent statements.'’ —P. F. Strawson, lntrt}durUon !.o 
Log icd i T fie ary f p, 70 . 

Truth of fact, see truth ol reason 


Truth of reafion 

l^eibriiz- established a contrast fictween truths of reason 
and Iruihs of fact. Truths of reasmi. which he used inter- 
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chan!Je;i!)[y wirh truths, cirf; j>rimary prirscipltts 

whirl) ihrmselvci^ n:: proof atld propOJSLTions that can 

0(r [dished hy analysis froin pirimary principles. I hty -are 
not estahUsbcd on the basis empirical invesiij^ations, bnt 
are necessai'V and true in all actual and possible worlds* so 
that nm even God can clrianj^e them. Truths of iact, in c.on- 
irfL.si, tire propositions that arc esiablifihed through experi¬ 
ence. They are not necesbarily and universally true , Injt just 
happen to be true of sontething, d'hey are capable of change* 
and thetr contradictories are possible. According to Leibniz* 
truthb of reason arc engraved in otir rnind and only need to be 
discovered hy reason, while trurhs of fact or contingent 
truths are gained through the senses. 

"■dTuths of reason are necessary, and those of fact are 
contingent. 'J'he fprimary trtnhs of reason are the ones to 
which I give the generai names 'identities G liecntise they 
seem to do norbing bu( repcar the. same thing without telling 
us anything. -l^eibnjz* A-'eri.' o/t Human Undf^rsfund- 

!ng, IV, ilh 361. 


I’ruth function 

■\ rclrttLonship that hold.^ if the truth or falsity of a com- 
pound depends on the truth or inlsiry of its componcnis- .A 
compound of this sort, conijiosed of propositional variables 
and iruth-fttnctionai connectives, is a truth-functionai formu- 
l.a. If propositions are .suhstiruted ior the propositional vari¬ 
able.- in a rruth-i Miic-rional foniinhi, vt^e obtain a truth-func¬ 
tional siLuemi-iu, and ir^ ten to and falsity is deterniincc! en¬ 
tirely by the Lrurh or faisit-y of its constituent sLaTeinents and 
by the in which the ronsritnent statements are combLUed 
fiy Li'ut!; functional connectives. If all of its constants arc 
tmrb-funciioind , a system of log'c is truth-functional. 

"'I'he whole meamng of a trutf:-function is exhausted hy 
ihe staTL-r-rLt-.-Lu -of the circumstances under ’which h is true or 
I'll j:; s e 11 , I ntradnc! i an t o Mu f. hem at ha / Fh do. '■■.a ph y , 
19S9- p, 24. 


Irulh-functional connective 

AGo ca'Ied a truth-Innctinnai operator or truih func 
'ionai constant, d'hose connectives are special signs for the 
Various relations between propositions in a trutb-fnnclional 
sysiem. f hey uaririot be used in isolation. Truth-functional 
conneci [v-.n; include; (negation), A (conjunct ion > , V 
Cdisjuncdon.G 3or >* (implication) and = or -< ■*' (equiva¬ 
lence). J he role ol these connectives is to determine the 
tiuth-value (the truth or falsity) of a truth-functional srare- 
tncni hy the truth or falsity of its constituent siatemenis, In 
daily language is expressed by not. A by and, V by ei¬ 

ther , . , mV I. 3 Or ^ by d . . , then and ■=^ or ^ ^ by if and 
(jTily if, IfowL-vo]-, the logical connectives and their ordinary 
language counterparts can differ in Impficature or even in 
meaning. 
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coiineciivc whoso m£:'a.riing [‘inn be c:^p- 
nirofl jo r. TTij rh ■I'^ble is {railed :t truth - furiouonal connecrive 
and i.-n .-;a!d to fixpress a Lri;T b-i LjtuUiort, — Frirl>o:-:i Aiotd(‘rn 

1994- p. 46. 

Truth-functional constant, another term for iriirh-vidue {oti- 

necl !V(‘ 


Truth-f unctionaJ operator, ariorho;- (auvu for Truth-functional 
connecr i \ r.' 


Truth tahle 

In rJie prop^isirional ralculus , the trutlt-vaiuc of a for- 
miihi as a whole is derctmined by its eomponcni s, Idus can 
be shown Iw a tabic w’hich is called a truth-tabi -s T\:n- anpli- 
cation of a truth table tcj a logical problem is called the iruth- 
tablc or matrix rtielhod. If p and q are proposition;! variables 
represeming two constituent statemeriTS, the truUi-Tabits of 
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These arc tlic basic [tiiruiul id c ^ i'J nd the trut.h-conJi: Ion? of the 
mot'' coniplicated truth-funcrpuial propositions can be decid- 
eri by the systematic appLicatioris of these. 'I’hc '.ruth labdc 
lays dow!i the truth-coiidirions of a in.itli-ftiiiciional formula, 
and states the rule lor- rhe use ef rruth-funeiion.-d cDnstfitrts, 
I'he truth I able method is an easy way of establishing 
whether htrmulae art taulologies (iogiiially iicccssm y K sell- 
toutfadietoi y Uoglcaliv iinpossihlc ) or cotilingeni. 

“ . . . truth tabic . . . determines the truth or falsity of 
the fuM '.Lion for each ['ombina Iifm of ihc truth values of the 
elemems, ” Lewi? and Langford , Synibalic Logic- IGd2< p, 
2(1 L 

Truth-table method, see truth-table 


IVtith-vaiue 

Llassiivil logic assutties that every siatemcnT must be ei¬ 
ther true or [also, and its truth or falsity is its truth-value. If 
the siateuient is Vruo, If? trurh-valuc is truths if it is false, 
its truih-value is falsity. J har *'Lual is wdiite” is false, so we 
say that tlic s(-nteritre fi;is the truth-vaUK' falsity. That "Snow 
is wfnte IS true:, so w'e say that the sentence has the truth- 
value ifuih. If two Statements arc irieniical, they ftavc the 
same truiC,-valut'. The truth-value of a compo.sjie staiemcni. 
IS Crdci.dmcif through rijo use of a irutli-oihle. While the prin 
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ripje of bivale.nco in logic admits nnlv two trtith-val- 

ues, somt" iorm.s of modern logic deny this assumption and 
inirodurc three-valued or many-valued logic. Strawson ar¬ 
gues titai there can be statements which are truth-valueless, 
that is statements which are neither true not fpdsie and for 
which there is a truth-valtJC gap. 

‘'The truth-value of a proposition is its truth if it is true, 
and Its falsehood if it is false. ”—RusselK CoiUcted Paper^'i of 

Bf;rtra?id VI. p. 26. 

Truth-value gap 

The hick of truth-value of a sentence coiuainitig an ex¬ 
pression which lacks reference. On some views, such a sen¬ 
tence is neither true nor false. This phenomenon arises be¬ 
cause the truth-value of a sentence relies on the success or 
failure of the application to c^biects of the general terms it 
contains. But these general terms would be deprived of suc¬ 
cess or Ifulure if a singular term in the sentence failed to have 
a reference. Other reasons that a sentent'c could lack a truth 
value include category mistakes, unsatisfied presuppositions, 
ambiguity and vagueness. The existence of truth-value gaps 
makers -deductive reasoning unreliable. There is controversy 
whether this phenomenon counts as a defect of natural lan¬ 
guage. 

“The claim that the radical failure of a definite singular 
lertn results in a truth-gap is in some cases more intuitively 
satisfactory, and in others less intuitively sati.sfacrory, than 
the claim that it results in falsity. ” --Strawson, in Davidson 
and Mintikka (eds)> Words and Ohjf’ctiom, 1969, p. lf)7. 
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T-sentence 

The basis of TarskiT proposal for an adequricy condition 
on deftnuions of truth. A theory of truth for a language is 
adrxpia.te if every instance of the ^ch^^ma '‘X is true if find only 
if P’’ can he derived within it. In this schema, “P"' can be re¬ 
placed by fLTty sentence of the object, language and ‘‘X” is re¬ 
placed by a name of the sentence which replace.s ‘‘P’h ^X” is 
m a metalanguage, that is a language for talking about tiie 
object language. The generad forrn of the schema is CT) X 
i.s true if ar;d only if P’h An insiatice of (T) woidd be 
'Siiovv is white’ is true in Kiiglish if and only if snotv is 
white'’' where the object language sentence on the righi:-hand 
sidi.' is tL-'forred to by its '"quotarion-mark name" in the meta¬ 
language on the left-hand side. According to Tarski, the T- 
sentence fixes the extension of the term ^‘truc” rather than its 
intension or meaning. The T-scrit.cnce is not a definition of 
truth, but any instance of it is a partial truth. Truth in gen¬ 
eral for a language will be a logical conjunction of all these 
partial definitions. 

“A theory of truth entails a T-truth for each sentence of 
tire object language, and a I'-sentence gives truth condi¬ 
tions. '■ Davidj-ion. itUf) Truth and Interprelotion y 
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Turing Test 


1984 ^ p. 1S8, 

Tu QuoQue fallacy 

l.from Lann ■ you are anoiVier or you too] An argumefit 
of the form ^‘if 1 face thia charge, you face it equally”. Tn log¬ 
ic textbooks this is considered a variant of the arf homirn'.frt 
fallacy, for it docs not establish its conclusion according to 
relevant facts or rational arguments, but instead attacks 
ore's opponent. This sort of argument is especially popular 
in political debates. For instance, A siays to B who accuses 
him of accepting illegal money in his election campaign: '‘If 1 
use illegal money in my campaign, how about you? Your 
campaign incmey is illegal as well”. 

The tu tjuoque fallacy is committed when one tries to 
reply to a charge made by an opponent by making the same 
or a similar charge against him. ” —Carney and Scheer, Fun- 
diimentuL: of Lo^^ic^ 2nd edition. 1974, p. 24. 
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luring machine 

An imagined computer describerl by the British logician 
and mat he mat ici an Alan Turing. This computer would have 
a finite number of states St , S-, ■ S,., and would oper¬ 

ate by changing periodically from one state to another. In do¬ 
ing this it would interact with a paper tape of infinite length 
marked o.T into small squares. The machine would scan one 
square at a time and could ‘'read” or ‘‘write” something. It 
could also erase what had been written. Kunhermore, it 
could move the tape one square at. a time to the left or right.. 
When it reached a certain point and completed its task, it 
would Slop itself, (t would therefore lie possible to give a 
complete description of each step of the machine. This is 
called a machine table. This result shows that the machine 
could do whatever other automata can. If a machine of this 
sort could fool us into believing that it was a human being in 
a Turing test (see Turing test), there would be no grounds 
for distinguishing between the mental attributes we ascribe 
lo the machine and those we ascribe to ourselves. This idea 
has had a great influence on the philosophy of mind, especial 
ly on artificdal intelligence, and in the philosophy of lan- 

gUfige. 

According to Turing, a Turing machine can carry out 
certain elementary operations ... It is controlled by a pro¬ 
gram of in St ructions and each insiructiori specifics a condition 
and an acfion to be carried out if the condition is satisfied. ”— 
Searle, T(jc Ri^dh^cfivery of thi' ![4ind, T)92, p. 20B- 

'I uring Tes( 

A thought experiment proposed by the British logician 
and mathematician Alan Turing, who called it the imitation 
game, for showing that the abilities of digital computers are 
in principle indistinguishable from human intellectual capaci- 
tje.s. hi this test, a Turing machine and a human being are in 
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ri closed room bui able to commiinioaTe wirh a human ijiies- 
tloner outside the room via a teleprinter, Both the Turing 
machine and the human being answer the questions sent in by 
the (juestioner, who attempts to judge which answer is from 
the machine and which Ls from the man. Turing claimed that 
given a limited time fciir questioning the questioners w^ould ex¬ 
perience difficulty in liistinguishing between the computer an 
swers and the human answers. He predicted that at some 
point we will accept that machines can think. But critics ar¬ 
gue that passing such a test is not a sufficient proof of intelli¬ 
gence. 

"Consider how a itimbo might perform in the Turing 
test, Alan Turing^s famous [Proposal Cl 950) of an opera¬ 
tional test for thinking in a computer. D. C. Dennett, 
Cortscffjretnt'.v.s- Kxfdamed■> 1991, p. 310, 

Twin etirth 

A thought experiment concerning meaning and mental 
content, introduced by Purnam in his paper '‘The meaning of 
‘meaning’” (1975). Imagine that elsewhere in space there is 
a duplicate of our planet which is exactly like It, except that 
the chemical composition of what we call water is TfjO, but 
the chemical composition of what people on twin-earth call 
water is XYZ, Hence, although inner states of the inhabi¬ 
tants of twin-earth arc like ours* when they utter the word 
‘‘water”, they are referring to a substance composed of 
XYZ. w hil c when we utter the word “water”, we ;irn refer- 
ring tn a substance composed of HgO. If meaning were deter¬ 
mined by inner states, ntir word “water” and their word “wa¬ 
ter would have the same meaning. But the two words do not 
have the same meaning because our word applie.s to H,0 and 
their word applies to XYZ. Thus the meanings of words in a 
language are not merely “in our head” but at least partly de¬ 
pend upon facts of the external world. This is to reject the 
tradtrional conception of meaning according to which mean¬ 
ings are “in the head” and the intension of a word determines 
it.s extension. 

“One might hold that water is IIjO m all worlds (the 
stuff called water' in W2 is not water) but ''water' docs not 
have the same meaning in Wl and W2. If whai wa.s said be¬ 
fore about the Twin Itarth case was correct, then I this” is 
clearly the correct iheory. "—Putnam, Mind. Langitage and 
Refdity. 1975, p. 237. 

Two principles of justice 

RawLs argues that the participants in the original po.si- 
tion behind the veil of ignorance would choose two principles 
of jusuce to determine the permanent basic structure of their 
society, whatever their position in society turns out to be. 
The two principles assign rights and duties and regulate the 
distribution of social and economical goods. The first princi- 
pfe call.s for etjual sy.stems of basic liberties for all. The .sec- 
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Two solace myth 


ond printiiple applies t.o tbe distribution of ^iocial and econom¬ 
ic goods. Unlike the principle, it allows inefjuality, but 
this inequality is constrained by fair equality of opportunity 
and must benefit the least well off. Together these two prin¬ 
ciples form one conception of justice. 

The two principles, according to Rawls, have, a lexical 
order, in which the first principle has an absolute priority 
over the second jn a just or nearly just society. If one situa¬ 
tion P is better i.han another situation S according to the first 
principle, then P must be preferred even if S would be bn ter 
that P according to the second priticiple. In a just society it 
would be irrational to trade basic liberties for social and eco¬ 
nomical gains. However, this priority applies only to soci¬ 
eties with a highly developed civilisation and economy. With¬ 
in the second principle, fair equality of opportunity has lexi¬ 
cal priority Over the difference principle concerning benefit to 
the least advantfiged. 

Critics claim that the rational actors of the original posi¬ 
tion would choose other principles of just.ice or that they 
could not choose any principles in the conditions specified. 
They also argue that Rawls’ principles would come intfi con- 
flict with one another, for example because the inequality of 
the second principle would undermine the worth of the equal 
liberty of the first principle for the least advantaged. Much 
useful debate ha.s emerged from such criticism, 

1 now wish to give the final statement of the two prin¬ 
ciples of justice for institutions. . . . First principle : Each 
person is to have an equal right to the most extensive total 
system of equal basic liberties compatible with a similar sys¬ 
tem of liberty for all. Second principle? Social and economical 
inequalities arc to be arranged so rhat they are both; fa) to 
the greatest benefit of the least advantaged, consistent with 
die just saving principle, and (h) attached to offices and po¬ 
sitions open to all under conditions of fair equalities of oppor¬ 
tunity, ” --Rawls, A Thfnry of J , 1971, p. 302. 

IVo space myth 

Space is ordinarily seen to be a unique individual. AJi re¬ 
al things are contained in one and the same space, and all 
spaces are part of the one space. In principle, every place can 
be reached from every other place by travelling through in¬ 
termediate places. The spatial relation is symmetrical. An¬ 
thony Quinton devised a thought experiment to challenge this 
picture. Suppose that we have richly coherent and connected 
experience in our dreams just as have in waking life, so that, 
it becomes arbitrary to claim that our dream experience is not 
of an ob]eetively existing world like the world of our waking 
experience. If the space of my waking world and my dream 
world are not mutually accessible, it is udikely that we are 
justified in claiming to be living in a single spatially isolated 
world. Hence, space is nor essentially singular. In assessing 
this account, we might distinguish between systematic and 
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puhlit: physical space and fragmentary and private experien¬ 
tial space. The two space myth raises tiuestions about how 
we can justify moving from experiential spact^ to objective 
space m the world as it is, 

*'We can at least conceive circunistanccs in which we 
should have good reason to say that we know of real things 
located in two distinct spaces,” —Quinton, ^‘Spaces and 
I imes ”, Ph iioiopfiy , 37 (1962), p, 147, 

Tw()-fact«r theory 

A th eory of meaning based on Putnam’s distinction be¬ 
tween narrow content, which is entirely “in the head” of a 
subject, and wide content, which is at least partly individuat¬ 
ed by the subject’s environment. (Jn this theory, the two 
kinds of content arc components or aspects of meaning. The 
narrow contents or internal states of the subject contribute to 
the meanings of psychological states and remain constant 
across changes in the environment. Hence, we may develop a 
theory of cognition which focuses on the same cognitive sys¬ 
tem amidst radically different environments. 

This suggests a ‘two-factor^ semantic theory of psy¬ 
chological scales t one factor, narrow content, is to be deter¬ 
mined solely by nonrelational properties of the subject? the 
other factor, the truth condition, is to be determined in part 
by the subject’s environment.” ■ Kaker, Saving BelifiJ^ 
1987, p. 87. 

TwO'place predicate , see predicate 


Iwo-valued logic, another term for traditional logLc 


Two-world theory, see representative theory of perception 


Type and token 

A distinction drawn by Peirrr., corresponding to the dis¬ 
tinction between a species and an individual which is a mem¬ 
ber of this species, A token is a particular and individual sign 
or a single object nr event. A type is a pattern which similar 
tokens exemplify or a class of similar tokens, A type is not a 
single thing or event and can only exist through r.he tokens 
by which it is embodied. A sentence token is a serins of 
marks on paper or sound waves constituting an inscribed or 
spoken senience, occurring at a definite space or existing for 
a definite period. A sentence type is a class to which different 
.sentence tokens belong or the class of the many sayings of 
the same sentence. For example if one writes or utters 
Socrates js a snub-nosed philosopher”, and again “Socrates 
IS a snub-nosed philosopher”, these are two sentence tokens, 
but one sentence type. However, the criteria of identity for a 
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Types* theory of 


sentence type ;ire a matter of dispute. Some philosophers re¬ 
quire typographical or jiiiriitory similarity, while others re¬ 
quire of iiieanirg. 

order that a Type may be used, it has to he embod¬ 
ied in a I oken which shall be a sign of the Type, and thereby 
of the object the Type si]^nifies. 1 propose to call such a To¬ 
ken of a Type an instance of the Type. - Peirce, Coilmed 
Papers^ IV, p. 537. 
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Type-type identity theory 

(.)ne version of the identity theory of mind, according to 
which every type of mental state or event is identical with 
some typ<: of physical state or event. There arc many views 
about what exactly is the correlation between the mental and 
the physicaL The theory contrasts with another version of 
the identity (heory, the token-token identity theory, which 
claims that each token mental event is identical with a token 
phy.'T.icai event. A profilcm for the type-type identity theory is 
that different people might have the same beliefs, but lack 
the same neural states. In addition, it is conceivable that 
non-hiimans have the same mental states as humans, but 
have different neural states. In tipite of these difficulties, 

type-type identity might be needed if theoretical insight into 
the identity is to he achieved. 

Most advocators of a dual a.spect theory assert a type- 
type identity between the mental and the physical: that the 
identity of mental events and physical events is associated 
With systematic correlations between types of mental events 
and types of physical events. —Hodgson, The Mind Map 
/er.T, 1991 , p. 61 .. 


Types, theory of 

Riisseir.s influential solution to the problem of log 

paradoxes. The theory was developed in particular to ov 

come Russell’s paradox, which seemed to destroy the po: 

bihty of Frege’s logical programme. Suppose we a.sk whet 

the set of all sets which are not members of thcmseive.s i 

member of itself. If h is, then it is not, but if ir is not, tl 
it is. 

The theory of types suggests classifying objei-r.s. prop 
ties, relations and sets into a hierarchy of types. For ena 
pie, a class of type 0 has members which are ordinary t 
jects, type 1 has members which are properties of items 
objects of type fi, type 2 has members which are properties 
the properties in type 1, and so on. What can be true or fa 
of items of one type cannot significantly be said about the 
of another type and i,s simply nonsense. If we observe t 
prohibitions against classes containing members of differe 

types, Russell's paradox and similar paradoxes can be avoi 

ed, 

] he Theory of type,, luis two varicints. The simple thee 
of types classifies different objects and properties, while t 
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ramified tiieory of lypes fiiriher sorts types iino levels and 
adds a hleiarrhy {:f levels to thctT of types. By restricting 
prcdkaces ici llios+.: wi-udi relate lo items of lower types or 
lower levels wiihin their own type, pretlioatos giving rise to 
paradox are excluded. The simple ihetiry of Typos is snffi- 
(dent for solving iogieai paradoxes, while the ramified theory 
of type is introduced to solve: somanHc paradoxes (those de¬ 
pending on such notions as reference and truth). 

“ Any expression -containing an apfiareni variablt' is of 
higher type than that varialde. This is the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the doctrines of types, ” —Russell. Ang-fe mid 
^ 1956- p. 102. 
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Ubermenach 

supnrman or ovonrjian, t.hr. ideal of life Ino of¬ 
fers a? a goal to human beings when iheir former ideal, 
namely God.^ is dead, tJlx'rmenach Is a worldly antithesis of 
(rod, a union of the strongest mind and strongest body. For 
NieTzsch<:. it is the realisation of ihe profonndest human po 
tenTialiiies and gifts, ihe overcoming or negation of the medi- 
orrities of the naerely humatt, t-bf^rmt^ni^-ch involves no bifur 
cauon of humcuiity. It is the ereat.or of meaning of life and 
the full affirmation of life, Tt affirms the eternal recurrence, 
and in it the will to power attains its zenith, fhirnan beings 
should iransreiid themselves and become supermen. They 
would thus be saved not by a divine Saviour, but by the glo¬ 
rification of the human species. Tl-ie aim of culture should be 
to produce supermen. For Nietzsche, any culture which gen¬ 
erates a multitude of mediocrities must be sick and should be 
condemned. Human life, which has value only as a means of 
producing supermen, stands between beast and superman. 
Sufjerman Is the ideal man. Nietzsche does not mention any 
single example, but denies that either he or Zaraihustra is a 
superman. 

“Bcnold, i teach you the 1 jhermen.sch, the (Jbermensch 
is the meaning of earth. Let your will say; the tlberinensch 
shall be rhe meaning of the earth. ” —Nietzsche. Thus Spokt^ 
'Zdralhusna Prologue, 3. 

L gliness 

As be fill I y is a gcnerfil term representing positive aes- 
tlieiic vadue, ugliness is a generfil term representing negative 
iLcsiheric value or aesthetic disvalue. Ugliness is the property 
of an object fd eliciting distaste and unappealing feeling. Cor¬ 
responding to different modes of beauty, there are various 
modes of ugliness, such as the deformed, til placed or 
disharmonious. Aesthetic evaluarirm of an object assesses its 
beauty and ugliness. Artists, however, can make beautiful 
depictions of ugly objects, thus using ugliness to reinforce 
the acsiheiic value of the w/hoie, 

'‘Peaiity. or ugliness, was defined as the character of an 
oViject which is such that, in aesthetic contemplation, it 
yields to the contemplation feelings that are pleasant , i>r , re- 
specTively . unpleasant. ” - Dneasse, The Philosophy of An. 
1929, p. 234. 
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Unconscious 

For I.eibniz unconsciou.s comprises the appetitive in¬ 
tentions oi a transcendental nature in the self, wliich subse- 
(liierr German idealists called the blind will or the desire of 
which ihc mind is ignorant. Freud took over this term for a 
fiindamcnial concept of his psycrhology. The unconscious is 
any mental item or process of which we are unaware, but 
which we must assume due to its indirect effect. A wide 
range of experience influences what we think and do although 
we are not conscious of it. The unconscious is dynamic in the 
sense that it is active in the determination of behaviour. Ac¬ 
cording TO Freud* its contents are repressed and could not. be¬ 
come conscious. The unconscious contrasts with the precon- 
scious, which comprises latent elements of mind waiting to 
he discovered. The preconscious is sometimes loosely cfiitat- 
ed with the unconscious. According to Freud, what is con¬ 
scious is only a small pan of the mind, with most mental 
contents in thu unconscious. Unconsciousness is a wider con¬ 
cept than the repressed* for while everything that is re¬ 
pressed is unconscious, it is not the case that everything urt- 
conscious is repressed. In his early writing. Freud considered 
the opposition between the unconscious and the conscious to 
be a mental conflict. The unconscious has no organisation* 
lacks differentiation, has no sense of morality and is iniper- 
sonah Yet it is the fertile source of culture and civilisation. 
The dynamic unconscious is the defining preoccupation of 
psychoanalysis. In Freud’s later writing, the id rakes over 
the attributes of the unconscious , although the ego also has 
an unconscious parr. The theory of the unconscious was fur¬ 
ther developed by Jung and f.acan. 

“For the time being we possess no belter n.'ime for psy¬ 
chical processes which behave actively but nevertheless do 
not reach the consciousness of the person concerned and that 
is all we mean by our ‘unconsciousness’. ” — Freud, Stan¬ 
dard Ediiion of the Complete Psyckohgkal Works of Sig¬ 
mund Freud j Vob 9, p. 47. 

Understanding (Heidegger) 

LCierman- Versteherf] Traditional philosophy takes un¬ 
derstanding to be one of the major cognitive abilities of the 
subject Or mind and subordinates the question of the under¬ 
standing to the problem of knowledge. Heidegger breaks 
with this tradition by claiming that understanding is a basic 
mode of Daseitfs being. Rather than discovering or making 
assertions about the particular facts of the world, under¬ 
standing is the awareness of possibilities, that is the dis- 
closedness {F.rschlossenkeit) of the for-tbe-'sake-of-which of 
Dasein s being-in-the-world. Understanding operates in 
terms of projecting those possibilities which are tied to 
Dasein's worldly situation. Tt hfis a three-fold “fore" struc¬ 
ture, that IS fore-having, fore-sight* and fore-conception. Tn 
this way understanding is Dasems self-understanding. While 
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Under? lEJ riding 


the state of ntincU another mode of Daseiti’s being;» discloses 
faerticity. that is Dasein'^s thr<iwnness into this world, under¬ 
standing becomes aware of its inevitable freedom. For lie! 
degger, the traditional conception of the understanding is de¬ 
rived from the understanding as the existential awareness of 
possibilities. Working out the possibilities projected in un¬ 
derstanding is interpretation, Ileidcgger’s theory of under¬ 
standing establishes the basis for the flo-called hermeneuric 
turn. 

'‘With the term ‘understanding’ wc have in mind a fun-^ 
damental existentiale, which is neither a definite species of 
cognition distinguished, let us say, from explaining and con¬ 
ceiving, nor any {:ognition at all in the sense of grasping 
something thematically, ” —Heidegger, Being and I'hne (tr, 
Macquarrte and Robinson), 1962, p. 385. 

IJiidenitauding (Kant) 

[Crcrman: Ver?;tand, corresponding to Cireek- di.anfna 
and 1 -atin; inf.iillectinn~\ Kant distinguished understanding 
from sensibility and reason. While sensibility is receptive, 
undf'rstanding is spontaneous. While understanding is con¬ 
cerned with the range of phenomena and is empty without in¬ 
tuition, reason is directed beyond the limit of experience and 
generates many fallacious Inferences, Kant claimed that the 
main act of understanding is judgement and called it a faculty 
of judgement. He claimed that there i.s an a priori concept or 
category corresponding to each kind of judgement as its logi¬ 
cal function and that understanding is constituted by twelve 
categories. Hence understanding is also a faculty of con¬ 
cepts. Understanding gives the synthetic unity of appearance 
through the caregorie.,. ft thus brings together intuitions and 
concepts and makes experience possible, ft Ls a lawgiver of 
nature. Herder criticised Kant for separating sensibility and 
understanding. Fichte and Hegel criticised him for separating 
understanding and reason. Some neo-Kanrians criticised him 
for deriviEig the structure of understanding from the act of 
judgement. 

.Now we can reduce all acts of the understanding to 
judgements, and the understanding may therefore be repre¬ 
sented as a facufty of judgement. ” —Kant, Critique of Pure 

Reattmi B54. 

Understanding (Locke) 

The fact that one of Locke’s two main works is entitled 
An hssay Concerning Mutnun Understanding indicates that 
undcrstaiiffing is one of l^ocke’s chief areas of philosophical 
thinking. Understanding was taken by him to be a faculty of 
the mind and is called the most elevated faculty of the souf 
and a iacuJty that searches after truth. Understanding has a 
more fundamental importance than the other facultie,s, such 
as sensation, reasoning or memory. Locke divided the ac¬ 
tions of ilic mind into two main pa rts, the power of thinking, 
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wlitch cf.lied undtM-suiTidin.sj ^ atid iht* power ol voliuoLi^ 
which is ciLiledl the will. He. often ii^ed undcrst^uidhi^ m’let 
rKftn^eAhiy with ihc. cognitive mind* rnthei iXvAVi ot jn^t One 
of its ihtcvdties. The purpose of hia t.'i.uiy on hnnnm under- 
sTf-jiiding is \o “inquirr.: into the orij^inal, eeriahity . and coitent 
oi human knowledfife, together wdih the grounds anti degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent”. 

“Slnee it is the uncjer^-taj'i.dlfig that sets niriri abttve the 
rest of sensible beings, find gives him all the atlwinrage and 
dominion w'hich he haa over them, it is certainly a subject? 
even for its nobleness, worth <Rir labour to Inquire into. ** 
Lockf. A/i f{umij.Ti I ^ffdej'siandfjig, T, 1 . 1 , 


Understanding / explanation 

I Gerriifin : Vi^rsuAff^n ^ u ndcr^tanding and Erklurt^n^ i^x- 

pli-nation ; firdinariivT the distinction betw'een ex|danarion 
and understanding is blurred, in part’ because explanation 
lunhers onr understanding. Yet m (.ierman philosophy of 
ni.'Uory find the socifii sciences and hermencutks. the two 
lenvis art: sharply distingu.ished, ExplaLiatLon is the uuhsump- 
ttnn of uidividual eases under hypoihetically assurned general 
laws of nature and i-s the method ehtivactcristic of the natural 
sciences. In cnottrast, understanrlillg is a cognitive mode pe- 
i.uliar t-n the social seiences. [t is an e.mpathic or participatory 
nridersianding of a given subject’s point of view’ by linagina¬ 
tively put dog oneself into the place o£ the subject. It is the 
roconstruetton oi the subieet’s purposes, values and mean 
ing. The disTtnetion was first drawn by Drnvscn, aithougb he 
oictuahy purs forward a iriehot. imy: philosophical method 
'-knowledge'^, physical mcrltod (explanation), and hisrorical 
mcTbod (understanding). Dilthey Fully elaborated tin- dis- 
hncticn between Verfifehen and Krklarung, claiming thnt it 
forms the limdame^rual diffcrcnct between the .social scienec.s 
Un-vv^'.vT, ■rvs'e/r-;£'Aci./h-'H ) and the iialuraj sciences I 
:^:r?!:;chajirfi ) and the distinction is the basis for the claim that 
the social sciences have a distinctive methodology. Max We¬ 
ber hcli{.:ved :hal both V'fovYeAefi and Krklo.ru7ig arc necessary 
in I be socL.sl sciences. 

lie fiernian bistorian-iilnlosc.ipher Droysen apiiears to 
have be^-ii iltc first to imrotluce a met bod o log leal tii clioromy 
wdnch has had great influence, He (‘Oincd for it the names ex¬ 
planation and understanding, in German Erklurcn and Vo/orc- 
h^7i.. VOTI W'right, iij.:pIayu:iiiof! ufid Underyitatidmg, i971. 


Undisti’ilmied tiilddle 

■Y logical tallacy in traditionrd syllogistic logic, resulting 

from the vLoUition of the rule that the middle term (the term 
which appears iwict in prentires } must be distributed at least 
once in t ne prenhses. Any syllogism which commits this er¬ 
ror is mvaUd. (.Consider “.YU philosophers are persons”, and 
Some persons are had”. 'No eonolusion follows from these 
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I7nific[: scitnct^ 


TWO premists because per.sOn^’m the fir^t premise is the 

precli[rfL:e fif an affirnifitive proposirion, aad ir. the second is 
the fiahjcci fit ;i partieular proposition. Neither of tlR-m is 
disTribij r ed. 

"If in a syllogism the middh; Term is distrihnted in nei¬ 
ther premise, we are said To have a fallaey of nndIstribured 
middle, ” -- Kc -ync;,. Formal /.o^lcy 190(5, p. 28S. 


iin^f^ii -'t'.>4^ m 

-IGOn 2RR 


Unexpeeterf examinuHon paradox t another name for surprise 
examination paradox 


Unhappy consciousness 

HegeTs term for a conscioesness which desires complete 
knowledK^ fjf itself but CEinnoT obtain ir, flegel believed that 
self consciousness proceeded m history from pre-hisiory f i he 
straggle for recogninon) to Greece and Rome (.Stoicism and 
scepticism) and medieval Ghristjanity (unhappy conscious- 
m^ss), At the stage of scepncisnit consciousness claims that 
all knowledge is relative to die sabjective point of view* 
iiawever, to make this claim meaningful, it must be assured 
that there is a universal point of view- r,o see that ail knowl¬ 
edge is thus relative. As a result, a sceptic has to admit that 
he is unable to justify these beliefs ouiside of his own contin¬ 
gently lield pthnt of view. He has a divided form of con¬ 
sciousness, With a tension betw'cen its subjective and objec¬ 
tive points of view, Flere scepticism gave way to the stage of 
unhappy consciousness. Such a consciousness is internally di¬ 
vided, tar it has to assume both points of view, h is the con 
sciousnesii of separation between man and nature and be¬ 
tween man and man. Christianity’s message is a call to men 
to re.-iTore ihe lost unity of consciousness by bringing iheir 
sul^jectivf- poiiiis of view into line with the [mpevsonal eye of 
God. In general, the unhappy consciousness describes a form 
of life in which people’s conception of themselves and of what 
they claim to kriotv involves an enduring state of crisis. Such 
a mental state is later called by Kierkegaard "despair”. 

"Hence the unhappy consciousness , the .Alienated Soul 
v/hich IS the consciousness of seif as a divided nauire. a dou¬ 
bled and merely contradictory being. ” -- Hegel, Phcnonieno/o 
y,y o f Spirit, B, iv. b. 


Unified science 

._(jerman: t:inh^^if^^^^ls^.ens^:haJt~\ Bogical Fositivisin he 
lieves that no essential differences in aim and method exis 
bctW'een the various Ijranches of science. Thf: scientists of al 
discipirnes should collaborate closely with each other, am 
should unify the vocabulary of sciences by logical analysis, 
,\ccording to this vieww there is no sharp demarcancin be¬ 
tween natural sciences and social sciences. In particular, t<. 
establish universal laws in the social sciences may be difficidi 
in practice, but it is not impossible in principle. Through Ot¬ 
to Neurath, this ideal of scientific unity became a progtammE 
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IJiufnrtiiiiy of Nfilun; 

for Iogic;d pOi^itivisT^;, who publi.shed a series of books in Vi¬ 
enna under the heading Vmju'd Sctencf.. Aft.er the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Vienna (i'irele, Neurath renamed the official jtiur- 
nal Krke.miiyiii as 77^0 Journal o_f Unijied Science and 
planned to continue in the United States publication of a se¬ 
ries of works under the general title The International Ency¬ 
clopedia oj LJiified Science, He thought that the work would 
be aimiJfir in historical importfinoe to the eighteenth century 
French Encyclopedic under the direction of Diderot. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this work was never completed, although some vol¬ 
umes originally prepared for jt were published by Carnap and 
Morris under the title Foundaiiofin of the Unity of Science. 

'‘We have repeatedly pointed out that the formation of 
the constructional system as a whole is the task of unified sci¬ 
ence. ■' -Carnap, The Logical Structure of the. World, 1^67, 
p. 288. 

Uniformity of Nature 

A principle claiming that nature is uniform and that eon- 
seguently the future will resemble the past and generalisa¬ 
tions holding for observed cases will continue to be applicable 
to unobserved future eases as long as the background condi¬ 
tions remain sufficiently similar. In traditional epistemology, 
brands Bacon and J. S. Mill assumed the principle t(j be the 
ground for the validity of inductive reasoning and sdentific 
predictions. The aim of science is to find uniformity. But 
Hume argued that the principle can only be justified by induc¬ 
tion and thus that justifying induction by appeal to it involves 
vicious circularity or questiou-beggmg. Popper also claimed 
that the uniformity of nature is a matter of faith. 

“The belief in the uniforntity of nature is the belief that 
everything that has happened or will happen is an instance of 
some general law to which there are no exceptions. - Rus¬ 
sell, The Problems of Philosophy, J9J2, p, 63. 

Unify of consciousness, see transcendental apperception 


Universal 

Universal can be used as an adjective, meaning per¬ 
taining TO all members of a class, unlimited or all-reaching, 
such as a universal law. Tn logic, universal statements (A 
and E statements in traditional logic) are contrasted with 
particular statements (1 and O statements). As nouns, uni- 
versals express abstract features, such as justice, beauty, 
wisdom and goodness, “Universal'^ used as a noun gives rise 

TO many major and persisting problems in the history of phi¬ 
losophy. 

The fiincept of u universal can be traced to Plato’s idea 
and form U-idoO and Arisiolle’s katholou. Ideas or forms are 
the common characteristics which many particulars share and 
which are the object of knowledge. KatkoUm [Greek, kata. 
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Universal yrarninar 


belonging t o ttltMi -1 vUe wholel it; defined as being prcdicat 

ed of many, while a particular is predicated of nothing else. 
Both Plato and Aristotle contrasted universals with particu¬ 
lars, Plato’s theory of ideas is regarded as the first and most 
penetrating discussion of the problems of the universal. 
Aristotle’s rreaimeni of the problem of universals from the 
point, of view of predication Is currently widely followed. 

Since Plato and Aristotle, the debate about the nature 
and status of universals has run through the whole history of 
philosophy. Many rival theories have been proposed, the 
niosl impfirtant of which include realism, nominalism and 
conccpT.iiaUsm. Realism claims that universals are mind-inde¬ 
pendent objective entities, which can in principle be exempli¬ 
fied or instantiated by a number of different things. On the 
basis ol this objective entity, predicate-expressions can he 


applied lo many subjects. Nominalism holds that a universal 
IS not an objective entity but is only a general name, or word. 
Our ability to apply these general words is based on their lin¬ 
guistic function established by convention. The major repre¬ 
sentatives of nonrinalism include William of Ockham and 
Thomas Hobbes, Conceptuaiism, usually associated with the 
British Empiricists, suggests that universals are mlnd-dcpen- 
dent concepts or thoughts, constructed by the mind after ex¬ 
periencing particular things. Tach position has its strength as 
well as famous weaknesses. There are many further versions 
under each general heading. Plato and Aristotle, for in¬ 
stance, are realists, but their doctrines have striking differ¬ 
ences. Wittgenstein m his later philosophy proposed an ac¬ 
count of family-rcsernhlance as complicated neiwork.s of Over¬ 
lapping similarities to replace our false demand for properties 
which are common l.o all members of a class. 

By the term hiniversar T mean that which is of such a 
nature as to be predicated of many subjects, by hridividiiaT 
that which is not thus predicated. Thus, is a univer¬ 

sal, ‘Callias’ an individual.’’- Aristotle, De Interpre^at^one, 
17a 3 9-4 b. 


Universal characteristic, another expression for umverst 

symbolistic 


Universal grammar 

Also called general grammar or philosophic,al gramn 
In contrast to particular grammar, which is the grammar 
culiar to a pariicuLii- hanguage, universal grammar refer 
the deep-sealed tegularitie.s in lingnislii- categories, rules 
processes winch underlie the diversity of natural languaj 
It ™nsist.s of a .set of genetically determined rules and pri 
pies common to all natural languages. Universal gramma 
rooted in human linguistic capacity and is the necessary 
sufficient natural cor.duion f,,, any Language to he possil 
It IS a basic biological endowment of the initial state of 
human mind. Because of universal grammar, a child can 
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acfjuirf; IfirigTJfigv. Afxordiiij^ [O (’hoinskvt rln:; ideifj 
ol fi universal grammar was common for oightc^^nth century 
linguists such as Beattie and Pii IVlarsa r but was ignovofi by 
modern linguistics. He revived the notion and believes that 
wnihout being suj.iplemented V>y a universal grammar) a 
grammar of a particular language cannot pmovide a full ac¬ 
count ol the speaker-hearer's competence. The natural ne- 
cessiry of universal grammar as a rondiiion of the possibility 
of language ran be compared with the a priori intuitions and 
categories that are the transeendentally necessary conditions 
for the possibility of experience in Kant. 

" Such a ‘universal grammar^ (to modify slightly a ira- 
[JitiorifLl usage) prescribes a sclit^ma that defines implitdtly the 
indefinite class of butaiiuible grammars^ ; il formulaies prin¬ 
ciples that del ermines bow each such system i dates sound 
and meaning; it provides a procedure of cvaluation for gram¬ 
mars of the appropriate form”—Chomsky, Stitdiesi on Si-.rnan- 
t i<: ,s- in iifnera^h 'e (d'ammar 1972, p. J 1, 


Universal proposition 

In traditional logic, propositions of the form "all S are 
P or cdl S are not P” are called universa! pr<?posi rions, in 
contrast le particular proposuioiis, whicli have the form 
"some S art P" or " some S are not P". The form ‘‘ali S are 
P”, which is equivalent to "every S is P”, is the form of a 
universal aifirmative proposition and is symbolised as *'A’\ 
The form "all S are not P’h which is ec|uivaleni to "no S is 
P”. is toe form of a universal negative proposition and is 
symbolisfd as "P”. 

In the predicate calculus, a universal affirmative propo¬ 
sition a.l S are P is analysed as "for all x, if x is S then x is 
P . L.nhke particular propositions, universal propositions do 
nor contain referring expressions and therefore lack existen¬ 
tial import. 

The grammatical subjects of universal propositions, 
how'evrr exin-cssed, are nm referring expressions.”-- 
Mttt'helH .U? 1 ?i!.rodn(i!On to hogjc^ 19^2, p. 82. 


Lniversitl ciuantifier 

Ptegt suggests that ;he universal cati^goneal statements 
of tradiiioiial logic, that is, "All s are p", and "All s are not 
p , can be read tespecnvely as "For alt x, if x is s, then x is 
p , and For all x. if x is s. then x is not p^’. The former 
can be sym boil seel as " (x) (sx ^ px)*\ and rbe latter a.s 

(x) (sx---'px)T (x) is called the “universal quantifier” 
and niearis that "For ail x ...” or "For every x , ■ , 'I'he u- 
nivcrsal quantilier ami the existential quantifier Cl'hc-re exists 
an . } have been crucial in the development of modern 
predicate logic and the philosophy dependent upon it. The u- 
niversal tpiantifier is also symbolised “V<x)”. 

"The universal quantifier (x) may be read each object x 
is such (hat, . , F " Quine, 77i^oWc,v and Things > 1981. 
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, ii>. rt'bus 


I'nivers^l ftyniholistic 

Alsi> c?Jb‘ti LinivcT^vd charficiieEistic, Leibniz’s project ior 
providinjr ^vHtc^ri'j of symbols or an aftlfi<’ial langii age for 
overcoming the deficiencies of natural language aiitl for rcpre- 
sctiling rational thought more acourately and effectively, Por 
Leibniz h is a universal systetn of writing and an '‘alphabet of 
human thonghf’h Through the eomhunation of the leiter? of 
this alphabet and ibrongh the; analysis of the words produced 
iTOnr them, we eari discover and judge everything. To estab¬ 
lish a universal language for corrimiinieation among different 
languages wms not a new idea, but Leibniz atternpied to ex¬ 
tend thf' notion of such a language to form an art of discovery 
and an arl of judgement. Me helicved that it would be one ol 
’he greatest inventions if it surcceded. There is much dispute 
a.mong scholars about the scope, nature and significance of 
this project. On one reading, the universal symbolistic is in¬ 
tended to be a lype of ideal language, a language composer] of 
real characters capable of cxpres.sing symbolically the coii- 
icnts of rhouglit. On this reading, it is the predecessor of (he 
ideal language proposed by some modern analytical philoso' 
fjbers. On another reading, this project is concerned only 
with the form, not the content, of rational thought, li is a 
V'lan for ;l general science of form and for expressing the logi¬ 
cal relations among concepts and propositions. On this read¬ 
ing, the universal characteristic is a precursor of modern 
symbol!(' logic, On a further reading, l.eibniz^s thought de- 
'ccloped from the ambitious [i>rtdcet of coitstntciing a system 
represeriting content lo a less ambitious project which was 
only concerned with the form of logical reasoning. 

‘d should still hope to create a kind of universal -symbol¬ 
istic in wdiich all truths of re;moii would be reducetl lo a kind 
of L.alcUiUs. Leibniz, Pbslosophicoj. I-'aper^ atid Prtter.s (ed 
Loemker ), I 969 , p, S,h4. 

L'niversQtiG \ ottte rentf see , in rt^htHi 


tjniven^alia , in rebus: 

1. Latin: uni versa Is existing with in particular things, also 
called in rf.bus umifersalia , A position held by thu Ail.s- 
t ore bans about the ontological status of uni versa Is. It. con¬ 
trasts With the Platoiiist position unive-rsaha •> njijV rtm 
LLatin: universal^ existing prior to or independently of the 
panicular things that instantiate them, also called a.nt^ n^.s 
u?uversaiiu \. It is also contrasted with post retn utUi^ersalta 
[Latm: iimversals existing after or derived from parncrulars 
things, also called post res unmersaiifiW^ a view held bv both 


nominalism and conceptualism. 

'*We can adopt the view whose Larin tag is 
rebus, ‘universals in things’. We can think 


unlversalia in 
of a ihing’^ 
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Univer:^(i]i;i, pfji^t rt-rn 

properties ;is constituents of the tliin^^ iind think of rhe prop¬ 
erties as universals. Thjs may have been the posirion oi Aris- 
lotte. ” Armstrong* U nivt^rsats ^ 1989* p. 77. 

Universalia. posl rcm* see umvcrsalia^ in rchit.s 


Uttiversrtlizability 

The idea that moral jiidgements should be universaliz- 
able can be traced to the Golden Rule and KaniT eihitrs. In 
ibis century it was cL-ihoratcd by Hare and became a major 
thesis ol his prescriptivism. I'he principle states that all 
moral judgements are universaH^ahlc in the sense that if it is 
right for a parucular person A to do an action X* then it 
must likr-whsrj be rtghr to do X for any person exactly like A* 
or like A in the relevant respects. Furthermore, if A is right 
[n doing X in this situation, then it must be right for A to do 
X in other relevantly similar situations. Hare takes this fea¬ 
ture to be an essential feature of moral judgements. An ethi¬ 
cal statement is the issuance of a universal prescription. Uni- 
vetsaliEahihty vs not the sanre as generality, for a moral 
judgement can be highly specific and detailed and need not be 
general or simple. The universnlizsbility principle enables 
Hare to avoid the charge of irrationality which is usually 
lodged against noncognitivism to which his prescriptivism be¬ 
longs, and his theory is thus a great improvement on emo- 
livism. 

'*1 have been maintaining that the meaning of the word 
'ought' and other moral words is such that a person who us¬ 
es rhem commits himself thereby to a universal rule. This is 
the thesis of univcrsaliaability. ” —Hare, Freedom and Rea- 
sem, 1968, p. 20. 

Universals of language, another expression for linguistic unb 
versals 

l,nknown entities, another term fcir metaphysical entities 


Unmoved mover 

The substance which initiates movement without itself 
being moved, also called rhe prime mover. Tn the later part 
of the Phy.sjc^ and Metaphysics XI 1, Aristotle developed a 
cosmological argument attempting to show that there must 
be an unmoved mover. Because time is eternal, without be¬ 
ginning and end, change, which is a concomitant of time, 
must also be eternal. The erornal and continuous change is 
the eii-cular movemenr of the outer heavenly sphere. What 
produces this eternal motion'/ On analogy with our desires 
and thoughts and the intentional movements of our bodies for 
which they account, Aristotle inferred that there must be 
some uftimatc object of desire and thought m the universe, a 
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which acts on the outer sphere and then indirectly 
on the nnHer of the whote universe. This substance moves 
not because it intends, hut because it is loved and thought. 
Thus it IS an unmoved mover t which is immune to change 
and thus has no matter or potentiality. It is pure actuality, 
pure contemplation, of itself as its object and the thought of 
thought. The imnujvcd mover is also called God, But the 
.^ristotelian (iod itself docs not care or think about changes 
in the world, although the harmony and order of the world 
are due to the imitation of the unmoved mover. While 
Aristotle's God is a passive object of admiration, medieval 
philosophers H especially Thomas Aquinas, attempted to 
transform it into a conscious agent. 

And since that which is moved and moves is intermedi¬ 
ate, there is something, which moves without being moved, 
being eternal, substance and actuality.'* —Aristotle, Meict- 
phyuf.^. 1072a24. 

Unqualified good, see qualified good 


Unsaturated 

Frege’s distinction between saturated expressions and 
unsaturated exprc.ssiona corresponds to the distinction be¬ 
tween objects and concepts. A saturated expression refers to 
an object or argument and has a complete sense in itself, 
while an unsaiurated expression refers to a concept or func¬ 
tion and does not have a complete sense. For example , in the 
sentence "Socrates is the teacher of Plato”, "Socrates” and 
"Plaro” are proper names and are saturated ^ while — is the 
teacher ot - " is unsariirated. for n has empty spaces that 

must be filled, with saturated expressions before it gains a 
complete sense, 

"Statf:TTienis in general, . , . can he imagined to be split 
up into two parts; one complete in itself, and the other in 
need of supplementation, or ' unsaiurated *.”■-Frege, 
‘"Function and Concept”, in B. Geach and M. Black feds), 
Philo.'iophicid WnlIngs of Coidoh Fr^ge^ 1 96G, p, 31. 

Unwritten doetriTies 

Doctrines ascribed to Plato, which he is said not to have 
written down but only to have taught to his pupils orally. 
Remath.s }jy Ari.sfotlc are our chief source for these doc¬ 
trines. The ideas are difficult and even impossible to recon¬ 
struct , but they are roughly like this. There are two ultimate 
printiplcs, the one and the indefiriite dyad, which getiorate 
the horm.s. and through the Forme become the causes of ev¬ 
erything. forms arc numbers, and between Forms and par¬ 
ticulars there arc indeterminate mathematical entities. While 
most Platonic scholars do not pay much attention to these 
ideas, the Tubingen school, headed by K. Gaiser and H. 
Xranier claim that the unwritten dnclrlneR rcprcsetii ilic real 
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essenct.' n f Pl^ to’^i philosophy orifJ the dialogue^ are only a 
preliminary ^.tage towards this st'rious philosophy. 

‘‘It is true, indeed, that the accc^imt he gives in tite 
'rimat-riis of the parricipant is different from whar he says in 
his so-ealled ‘unwritten doctrines^," —Aristotle, Fhynics, 
309b. 

Use theory of meaning 

The iater "Wittgensrein oririrised the view that language 
has a single funetion which explains meaning and observed 
that language has a variety of uses. He claimed that the 
meaning of a word has to be understood in terms of its em 
ployment in the context of different language games. To give 
the meaning of an expression is to show how that expressiori 
enters into the language games in which it functions. He held 
rliat the meatiing of a word is its use in a langua.ge. Instead of 
asking whar n word means, we should ask bow the word is 
used. An expression’s rflie in language determines it.s sense, 
and ihe sense of a sentence is its employment. Accordingly, 
to determine the meaning of an expression one must invoke 
the conditions under which ii is appropriate to use it, includ¬ 
ing the states of mind of speakers or hearers in a given eon- 
renr. This account, which contrasts with Wittgenstein's ear¬ 
lier picture theory of meaning, has been widely influential 
and has developed into many versions after Wittgenstein. 
C.ritics suggest, that while a use account of meaning helps our 
understanding of the various roles of linguistic expressions, 
it is preliminary to a theory of meaning rather than a theory 
in its own right. 

“As a tool of analysis, the use theory of meaning can 
provide us only with certain dam, i, e. raw' material for 
philosophical analysis. ”—John Searle, Speech Arty 1969, p. 
1^8. 

Utilitarianism 

major modern ethical theory, advanced by Itentham. 
J. S. VIill ) Sidgwick, and many <^thers;, which suggests, 
brf>adly speaking, that the rightness or w'rotigness of an ac¬ 
tion IS determined by its utility, that is the good fpleasant or 
happy) or had (paiiiAil or evil) conseqjuences it pr(^duces. 
The morrdly right action which one should ehon.-e is the one 
which will provide the greatest pleasure and least pain of all 
the aheniarives. ]k:cause utilitarianism judge.s actions in 
terms of their conseciuences. it is a major reprc.scntarive of 
corisequentialism. 

There are many species of utilitarianism, based on dif¬ 
ferent understandings of action and consequences. There is a 
distincrion between act-utilitarianism and rulemiiliLarianism; 
the former jtidges in terms of the conserjuences t)f particular 
actions, and the latter in terms of the consequence of adopt¬ 
ing some general rules for sorts of actions. There is a distinc 
tion hetw'een egoistic and universalistic utilitarianism: the 
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former considers t.he goodness or badness of thp conse¬ 
quences for the agent himself, and the latter for all individu¬ 
als involved. There is also a distinct Lon between hedonistic, 
and ideal utilitarianism{ the former takes the goodness or 
badness of a consequence to depend only on its pleasure or 
pain, and the latter (represented by G. E, , Moore) takes in¬ 
to account t.lnngs other than pleasure, such as intellectual 
and aesthetic qualities. There is also a distinction between 
normative and descriptive utilitarianism. These various dis¬ 
tinctions cut across one anf>ther. A recent version, called 
motive ntiUtarlanisTn , defines the morality of actions in terms 
of the motives which give rise to them. 

Utilitarianism has played a great role in modern English 
and American society as the basic principle of morality and 
legislation. However, it has also been a subject of criticism 
in moral and political philosophy. The various versions of 
utiUtarianism have weaknesses. Concentrating on its conse- 
quentialism, the main objections are: first, it is difficult to 
determine what consequences various possible actions would 
have; secondly, the action which will produce the greatest 
happiness is often nor the morally right action; thirdly, utili¬ 
tarianism focuses on the consequences of actions, but ignores 
the integrity of moral agents. All these and other criticisms 
stiggest that utilitarianism should be employed together wiih 
other moral principles, although its fundamental viewpoint is 
unlikely to be completely removed, 

“The chief reason for adopting the name ‘Utilitarian¬ 
ism^ was, indeed, merely to emphasise the fact that right 
and wrong conduct must be judged by its results. ” —Moore, 
Principta Ethical 1903, p. 106. 

UtiJiUrianism, act 

.Act-utilitarianism judges the validity of a moral action in 
terms of the good or had consequences that the action itself 
can produce. We should pursue the action which will produce 
the greatest happiness in every circumstance. U contrasts to 
rule-utilitarianism which judges the validity of a moral action 
in terms of the good or bad consequences which ensvic from 
following general moral rules of conduct, such as ‘'keep 
promises” and “never lie", rather than from a particular ac¬ 
tion. .According to rule-utilitarianism, we should pursue the 
action which conforms to a set of moral rules whose general 
observance would maximise utility. Classical utilitarians such 
as Bentham, Mill and Sidgwick are generally considered as 
art utilitarians, though they themselves were not aware of 
this dtstinctvon. Act-utilitarianism can also be defined in 
terms of expectable utility rather than the utility of actual 
consequences. The haMC difficulty for act-utilitarianism is 
how to assess with certainty the consequences of an action 
considered in itself, It is also criticised for ignoring the 
agent's integrity or desires. Sometimes it is disputed whether 
the distinction between act-utilitarianism and rale-utilitarian- 
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ifim is sound, [Vtor^il theorists such ^'is Hare believe that if a 
certain aerion is right - it must be the case that any nirtion just 
like It in relevant aspects will also be right. 

*'Assuming that the objections to act utilirarianism arc 
conclusive, the choice of a general theory of obligatioti seema 
to lie between sotne kind of formalism and at least something 
like rnlc.-utilitarianism. ”—Brandt, Ethical Theory, 1959, p. 
400. 

Utilitarianism, ideal 

W. D. Ross’ term, for the type of utilitarianism initiated 
by Moore. Jn contrast to classical or hedonistic utilitarian¬ 
ism, which claims that consetpjonces arc good or bad depend¬ 
ing only on pleasure or pain, Moore claims that things other 
than pleasure, such as knowledge and the enjoyment of beau¬ 
tiful ohiccls, also derernaine the goodness of consenuences. 

'*in fact the theory of 'Ideal iirilitarianium' , if 1 may for 
brevity refer so to the theory of Professor Moore, seems t.o 
simplify unduly our relations to our fcUows. —Ros.s, The 
Right arid the Good, 1930, p. 19. 

Utility 

What is useful or good and leads t.o pleasure or happi¬ 
ness. Utility is the property which generates happiness or fe¬ 
licity, but more often it is directly identified with happiness. 
Utility has been an important consideration in ethics since the 
ancient Cfrecks. Hume believed that it i.s the measure of all 
virtues. Since Benthani advanced the principle of utility, 
there has been a specific ethical rheory called utilirurianism. 
I'or utiiitariaiu.sm, utility i.s the sole criterion for judging 
whether an aci is right or wrong. If rin act proflucaH utility, 
it is rtKlit; (ttlterwisit, it is wrong. Beiltham tiLso proposed a 
calculus of felicity to determine the amount of iiriliry or hap¬ 
piness produced by an action and to allow comparison., be¬ 
tween action... In many circumsTances, however, an act 
which brings about the grcatc.st utility is not the act which 
wc morally approve, hurlhcrtnore, there are many problems 
in measuring and comparing different kind.s of utilities. ,\t- 
lempts 10 identify happiness and utility might involve a mi.s- 
uncicrstaiidiiig of happiucs.s. Problems also arise because util¬ 
itarians seek to maxiuitse utility without regard to its distri¬ 
bution among people or among different periods in an individ¬ 
ual life. 

“Hv utility is meant that property in any object whereby 
il tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or 
iiappiiiess,. . or. . . TO prevent ihc happening of mischief, 
pain, evil, or unhappiness to the party whose iiitere.st is enn- 
Sidered. ” — Bemham, An Ititroductiim to the TWincipUs of 
Morutti and /.fg'r.tfnCton, 1,3. 
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Utnpiiii engineering 


Utility caJculus, see hedonistic calculus 


Utopia 

[irom (Ircek; ouy not lopoA^ place, literally, a place 
that does not exist] A word first used in Sir Thomas Morels 
book i'topia N in which he depicts an ideal stare that has per¬ 
fect economic, social, political, legal anrl religious struc¬ 
tures. Similar descriptions of an imaginaiy ideal state can be 
found in such works as Plato’s Repi^hlu'y Tommaso Cam- 
pane] la, Tht' C-f-ty oj ih-t; Sufi (1612), Francis Bacon, ATtt' 
Atlantis ( 1627 ), Edward Bellamy- Looki?ig Eachnard 
(1S8&)' William Morris- AVu.-.,- from Nou>herf^ (1890) and 
H. Ct- Wells, A Mcidi^rn iAnpia (1905)- Utopia is generally 
conceived to be an unrealisable. impractical and purely imagi¬ 
nary ideal state- Unrealistic poliucal and social theories are 
described as utopian, especially those proposing fanciful 
schemes of education to change human nature or placing the 
hope of realizing the ideal state upon the character of great 
rulers. Utopian theories are often criticised as being based on 
something going heyoud human ex[>cricnce. Nevertheless 
they represent human aspirations and have always served as 
an instrument for political criticism. Marx called the work of 
his predecesRora utopian socialism, in contrast to his own sci¬ 
entific socialism, which was grounded on analysis of the ex¬ 
isting class conflicts in capitalism. 

‘"The ideal of utopia, the perfect society, has long exert ■ 
ed a powerful influence upon the thinking, feeling, and ac¬ 
tion of human beings. ”—Richter (ed), Utopias, 1G7J , p- 1. 


Utopian engineering 

Popper’s term for a methodological approach to bringing 
about sotdal and political change. Utopian engineers draw up 
an initial blueprint of society as a whole and then attempt to 
realise this ideal state by deciding the best means to achieve 
the predetermined ends- This approach entails large-scale so¬ 
cial rcvoluiion and is represented by the programme for soci¬ 
ety in Plato’s Republic. In contrast, piecemeal engineering 
focuses on existing social problems and practices to propose a 
series of relatively modest individual changes- According to 
Popper, piecemeal engineering is a rational means of putsii- 
itig change, while utopian engineering, because it. aims at a 
perfect state, will demand centralised rule and lead to dicta¬ 
torship. Although utopi-an engineering si arts with an appar- 
eniiy good plan, it can lead lo disaster because C)f the com¬ 
plex rcalitii^s of human nature and of social life. All change 
produces unintended as well as intended conseriuenceH. With 
piecemeal engineering it is easier to recognise when unintend¬ 
ed consequences are negative and to trace these consequences 
to their origins in order to eliminate or to control them. 

■'The Platonic approach I have in mind can he described 
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tfiiit of utopian ^engineering. as opposed to another kind of 
sOfoal engineering whkh 1 consider ys the only rational one * 
and whi'.'h may he destmbed hy the name of piecemeal engi¬ 
neering, ” -■ Popper, The Open Sfuneiy timj /is Knemie.'i* voL 
Lj 1945, p. Ib7. 
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Vacuous occurrence 

If a descriptive term L in a propo^itiou p by 

other granrima tic ally appropriate constants does not affect the 
trtilh-valne of p ^ then t occurs vacuously in p. If a change of 
mt^aning of a term in an firgument a does not affect the validi¬ 
ty of the argument, then the term occurs vacuously in a. In a 
tautology or a self-contradictory proposition, the occurrence 
of all descriptive terms are vacuous. Vacuous occurrernm con¬ 
trasts with '^essential occurrence". With essential occur 
rence, the replacement of a term t will affect the truth-value 
of the proposition in which it occurs j and a change of mean¬ 
ing of a term in an arguirient will affect the validity of the ar¬ 
gument , 

“By vacuous occurrence of a descriptive constant 1.1. e. 
either individual constant or predicate constant) is meant that 
the truth-value of the sentence does not change if any other 
admissible descriptive constant is substituted. " —Pap, Plle- 
mi'ntR (ij Analytic Fhllos(>ph\, 1949, p. 365, 

Vagueness 

The indeterminacy of the field of application of a term, 
in contrast to precision. For instance, the expression “young 
man” is vague since ihe points at which its appropriate appli- 
cation to a person begins and ends cannot he precisely de¬ 
fined, Vagueness should he distinguished from ambiguity, hy 
winch a term has more than <mr; meaning. That a lerm is 
vague is doe to n semantic feature of the term itself, rather 
than to the subjective (‘Onditions ol its user. Vagueness gives 
rise to borderline cases, and propositions with vague terms 
lack a definite truth-value. In light of this consequence. 
I’rege rejeci.ed the possibility of vague concepts, although 
they arc tolerated in recent work in vague or fii;^zy logic. 
Various paradoxes arise due to the vagueness of words, in 
eluding the ancient sorites paradox, It is because of its intrin¬ 
sic vagueness that some philosophers seek to replace ordinary 
language with an ideal language, Thit ordinary language 
[jhilosophcr.s Itold that this proposal creates a false promise of 
(diminating vagueness. Wittgenstein's notion of family re- 
scmhiajicc in pan is a model of meaning which tolerates 
vagueness. As a property of expressions, vaguene.ss extends 
to all sorts ot cognitive representations. Some philosophers 
hold that there can he vagueness in things as well as in the 
representarion of things. 

“A representation is vague when the relalion of the rep- 
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rcj^cntirig system to the represented system ts nor otie-one, 
hi.it one-iTiany. ** —Russell» CoUectf^d Faperj; of Bertrand 
RusMdt, IX. p. 153, 


Validity 

A properly attributed to an inference or an argument t 
which can be defined both syntactically in terms of the ax¬ 
ioms or rules of the system and semantically trt terms of in¬ 
terpretations or models. Suppose that Ai* Aj. Aj, ...are 
premises, and Au is a conclusion* Syntactic validity means 
that A, is derivable from A] * At, A%,. . , that is the inference 
compiles with the rules of logic. Semantic validity means that 
A,; IS true if according to interpretations or models in non-log- 
ical language A|, Aa, Aj,. , , are true. The task of Traditional 
logic IS to establish the rules of syntactic validity. Validity is 
not the same as truth, for truth is a property ascribed to 
propositions or statements rather than to inferences oi' argu¬ 
ments. 

“An argument is valid if and only if it is logically impos¬ 
sible for all the premises to be true yet the conclusion 
false.'” —■Sainsbury, IjO^ical Fornit 1991» p. 15, 

Vrtiue 

L from Latin: valere* to have worth, to be strong^ Its 
original sense., the worth of a thing, is mainly in economics. 
In the nineteenth century German philosophers such as the 
nen-Kanrians, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche expanded the 
sense of value and used it as a major technical notion in their 
philosophy. Marx’s distinction between use-value and ex¬ 
change-value was a basic feature of his account of economy 
and society. The conception of value can be traced to the idea 
of Good in Socrates and Plato. Its use has become increasing¬ 
ly widespread with the recognition of the distinction between 
value and fact, between what ought to be and what is, in 
modern philosophy. The general study of value is called axi- 
ology* 

^*Value” has the same range of application as “good” or 
worthwhile”, and is used as a philosophical equivalent of 
goodness. Generally speaking, value means the quality of a 
thing that makes it desirable, useful or an object of interest. 
Value has been understood in terms of the subjective appreci¬ 
ation by a subject Or as something projected onto objects by a 
.subject. Tn this sense “value” amounts to “being judged to 
have value . (Dn this view, objects can have different values 
for different Individuals, groups or nations. However, it has 
also been debated whether there is objective value , that is 
value independent of the appreciation by a subject. T£ there is 
objective value, philosophers ask in what sense and in what 
way it IS objective. 

There are various classifications of value. Most com¬ 
monly, there is a division between extrinsic or instrumental 
value, which is not itself good but is good as a means for 
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some ends; inTrmsif: v^^luc, which is good as an end in itself^ 
and inherent value, which is the basis for our seeing some¬ 
thing as desirable. 

In logic, value is the result of applying a function i.o an 
argument. For instance. “7” is the value of applying the 
function “x + y'^ to the arguments '*3” and “4”. See function 
and argument. 

“Values express the objective will, Fthtcal values in par¬ 
ticular result from the combination of many lives and sets of 
interests in a single set of judgements, ” —Nagel, The. 
jfom Nmohere, 19SG, p. 13G. 

Vatut, instrumental, see extrinsic value 


Value, intrinsic 

In its ordinary sense, intrinsic value is the value a thing 
has to most people m normal circumstances, in contrast to 
the vanie which the same thing has for special persons in spe¬ 
cial orcumsianoes, Tiiis hitter might he called senumetital 
value. For instance, a lover's gift might have little intrinsic 
value, hut great sennmeiual value to the loved one. 

In another sense, intrinsic value is objective value, that 
is the value a thing has independent of anything else , so that 
it would have its value even if it were the only thing that ex¬ 
isted, This sense seems to be proposed by Moore. 

Tn its standard wider use, which can be traced to 
Aristotle s notion of final good, intrinsic value is synony¬ 
mous with what is intrinsically desirable or intrinsically 
good, This value is desirable for its own sake and worth pur¬ 
suing in itself without reference to any other objects. In this 

^ _ fc 

sense, intrinsic value contrasts to extrinsic or instrumcnial 
value, which is not pursued for itself. 

To say that a kind of value is ^intrinsic^ means merely 
that the question whether a thing possesses it, and in what 
degree it possesses it. depends solely on the intrinsic nature 
of the thing in question.” —Moore, Philosophical Studiesi 
1922, p. 260, 
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Value, theory of, see axiology 




Value of a variable 

A variable ranges over the members of a set. Any entity 
which falls within the range of the variable as a member of 
the set and can hence be substituted for the variable is a val¬ 
ue of the variable. In the sentential function “x is wise", x is 
a variable, and '“Socrates"' is a member of its range and hence 
one of [ts values. We may substitute “sSocrate.s” for x, and 

get the true closed sentence or proposition “Socrates is 
wise”. 

Specific terms within the range of meaning of a va.riable 
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in a fun:'TLon of that variable- ’■’ ■—Quine, 

Sei 'J keory and its Logjc^ 1963. 

V'aliie uords 

The w-ords wbleb are used to express taste and pr^ifer- 
encetj. to express decisions and choices, to cfiticist; and eval¬ 
uate, to advise, warn, persuade, to praise and encourage, 
rheir function is to guide our own choices and those of other 
people by commending or prescribing. Typical examples are 
’‘good", ^Tight^’ and '^ought", but any word, if used evalua- 
lively might count as a value word. Value words can be nega¬ 
tive or positive. ’I'lie judgements wbiclt contain value-words 
are value jiidgtunents. Value words form the web of moral 
discourse, and the .-inalysis of their implications and connec¬ 
tions is <me of ihc main iohs [jf moral j^hiJosophers, especially 
ihose. cOTiceined with met a-ethic. 

“The words wdth which moral philosophers have espe¬ 
cially to do* which are usually called ^value-words ’ , [day 
many important parts.” -Nowell-Smith, Ethics. 1954, p. 
98. 

Variable 

In predicate logic, x is called a variable in a general 
staicntei’jl like is white** because it. ranges over a dt>main of 
objects and cat! be replaced by anything to whtch the predi¬ 
cate is applied. Generally, ”x, y, z, ...” are used in predi¬ 
cate logic as individual variables representing individuals. 

1 he; domain of objects a variable ranges over is called the 
range of the variable. .Any mernbor within this range can re¬ 
place or substitute for the variable to produce a scmtcncc. 
Variables ran be divided into bound variables and free vari¬ 
ables fR usseil and Whitehead called them respectively real 
and appartnl variable's). A variable inside the scope of a 
qiiantilier is .^aid to be itniind. for example ‘“x'* in f 3 x)Fx is 
binind b, the rp,ifintificr “3” (.some). .A variable not bound 
by any quantifier ia Free, for example '’x” in Fx . In proposi¬ 
tional lopir, ‘‘p. q, r. . . "are used as propositional vaviabies, 
representing propositions, 

“Those expres.sion.s in formulae, the replairenient of 
whieh by a word or phrase wi,)ulH result in a sentence, are 
called tree variabies, or simply, variables. ” -- F. F. Srraw-- 
son, imroduction U> iMfrifQll'hf^ory-, p. 28. 

Veganism, see vege1ariani.sni 

Vegetarianism 

Tile moral rirrilude that we ahentid not eat the meat of 
■animals. Vegetarianism has existed for a long lime in some 
religious Traditions, blit the Term “vegetarian” did not. be., 
romc popular uillll the foundation of the Vegetarian Society 
In England in 1847. The i.s.sue of vegeiarianism became more 
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Veil oi ignorance 


promiiitni. with the rise nl the animal liberation movement. 
Vegetarians argue that eating meat takes animals as a means 
to an end , and thus fails to respect them as beings with in- 
herettt value or with a right to respem. Different theorists 
provide different sorts of a moral basis for vegetarianism. 
Some argue that animals have interests» others emphasise 
that they have rights. Al'i of these ate controversial views. 
Vegetarian arguments depend on the criterion one takes as 
the basis of moral consideration. Tom Regan claims that an 
animal is a subject-of-a-life and that one is not permitted ro 
eat anything that is a subject-of-a-life. Peter Singer considers 
that sentience is the basis of moral thinking and that no sen¬ 
tient being can he used as food. P'or the animal liberation 
movement, the vc^getarian lifestyle is fundamental as a per¬ 
sonal means for shifting our moral consciousness towards an¬ 
imals, Generally vegetarianism prohibits meat eating, but 
not animal products such as milk and eggs. An extreme form 
of vegetarianism which advocates the avoidance of all animal 
products is called veganism. 

“Killing animals for food normally means not only that 
the animals die but that they must he exploited throughout 
their lives in order to reduce the costs of production. Thus, 
the case for vegetarianism is strong whatever view we take of 
the value of animal life. ” —Singer, in Regan Cod. ), Mattcn, 
o/ Life and Deaths 1993, p. 316. 

Vei) of appearance, see veil of perception 


Veil of ignorance 

The major condition that Rawls imposes in his original 
position on participants who are to determine the principles 
of justice govetning the basic structure, of society. All partici¬ 
pants are situated behind a veil of ignorance, where they 
have no knowd edge of their particular characteristics, abili¬ 
ties. religious beliefs and personal histories, They do not 
know the economic condition or political situation of their so¬ 
ciety nr their own social status f)r clas.s position. They have 
general theoretical knowledge about society and know that 
they are rational and will pursue primary goods whatever 
(heir circumstances and plan of life. The ved of ignorance fs 
meant to guarantee that the choice made by the participants 
will not he biased by their specific interests or advantage and 
to oblige rhem to determine principles impartially and objec¬ 
tively. Tt is noi clear that persons behind the veil of igno¬ 
rance would have enough knowledge to choose any concep¬ 
tion of ju-^^ dee. If they know mo re about themselves and their 
society, the demand that they arc unanimous in their concep¬ 
tion of justice is at risk. It is also possible that individuals 
can be bicised by their history even if they are ignorant of that 
history. 

The veil of ignorance makes possible a unanimiius 
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choirc of n partirQbLr oonceptioa of juiitice* Rawl^i .4 'fhe- 
f>ry oj 1971* p. l40. 

VeO «r perception 

Also cal let) the veil of appearance. Locke and many kiler 
empiTicisTs have claimed thal what we perceive are not exter¬ 
nal objects themselves. b[U are sensory ideas or sense-data 
w'hich are produced in our minds by external things, 'idiese 
ideas* libe a veil, stand as intermedifiries between the con¬ 
scious subjeers and external objects. Our senses can only 
show' us sen sc'data or appearances. Such a theory is different 
from Platonism* which claims that perception and appearance 
arc unrcliahle and that, reality can be known only through ihi' 
intehecT. The view also differs from naive realism, which 
holds tbai what we sense is the object itself raihei- than its 
appearance, und from phenomenalism, which holds that ex 
ternal nbiccta are constructed out of actual and possible 
sense-data. Because appearances can hide the real nature of 
things and prevent us from knowing reality as it is, the theo¬ 
ry of the veil of perception has led toi sceptical challenges to 
our knowledge of the exiemal world. 

"We arc restricted to tile passing show on the veil of 
Ijercepiion, with no possibility of extending our knowledge to 
the world beyond. "—Stroud. Tde Signi/k-ancf of Phiiomph. 
h'Ltl Strpiirjiei., 198'i. p. 33. 

Verirjention theory of meaning 

The theory of meaning advocated by the Togical Posi¬ 
tivists end associated with the criterion of verifiability. The 
latter provides a criterion of meaningfulness for sentences, 
while the verification theory of meaning specifies the nature 
of meaning. According to the criterion, a sentence is cogni¬ 
tively meaningful if and only if it i,s logically possible for it to 
be verified. The meaning of a sentence is its method of verifi¬ 
cation, that is, the way in which it can be verified or falsi- 
tied . particularly by experience. The theory Was Ween chal¬ 
lenged because the best formulations still exclude meaningful 
sentences and allow meaningless sentence.,. (Titles also claim 
that the theory is a test for meaningfiilncs,. rather than a the¬ 
ory of meaning proper. Further, they claim that it fails to 
lake into account the interconnectedness of language. 

“The verification theory of meaning, which dominated 
the Vienna Circle, was concerned with the meaning and 
meaningfulness of sentences rather than words. " —Quine. 
Thif/triei iind Things, 1981. p. 70. 


Vcrificatjnnistn 

A position fundamental to logical positivism claiming 
that the meaning of a statement is its method of verification. 
Accordingly, apparent statements lacking a method of verifi¬ 
cation, such as those of religion and metaphysics, are mean- 
ingles.,. Theoretical terms can be defined in terms of the phe- 
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nornenal conditions by means of which assertions employing 
them can be verified. In the philosophy of mind* be¬ 
haviourism* which tries to reduce unobserved inner Btates to 
patterns of behaviour turns out to he a version of verificatiori- 
ism* Some philosophers require conclusive vertficaiioii for a 
statement to he meaningful, while others allow any positive 
evidence to confer meaning. There are disputes whether ev¬ 
ery sLaternent must be verified separately or theories can be 
verified as a whole even if some of their statements cannot be 
verified separately. Attempts ro offer a rigorous account of 
verification have run into difficLilties because statements 
which should be excluded as meaningless nevertheless pass 
the test of verification. 

‘"For over a hundred years, one of the dominant tenden¬ 
cies in iIjc philosophy of science has been venficationisin, 
that is, the d<icrrine that to know the meaning of a scientific 
proposition. * . is to know what would he evidence for that 
proposition.” Putnam, Mind^ Langtmge and Reiiiity-, 
1975, vii. 

Verisimilitude 

[fiom Latin: 'uf;risimilar, like the truLh_ The degree of 
approximation or closeness to truth of a statement or a theo¬ 
ry. Popper defined it in terms of the difference resulting from 
truth-content minus falsity-content. The truih-eontent of a 
statement is all of its true consequences, while the falsity- 
content of a statement is all of its false consequences. The 
aim of science is to find better verisimilitude. One theory has 
a better verisimilitudo if it can explain the success of compet ¬ 
ing theories and can also explain cases where other theories 
fail. Popper emphasised that verisimilitude is different from 
probability, Probability is the degree of logical certainty ab¬ 
stracted from content, while verisimilitude is degree of like¬ 
ness to truth and combines truth and content. 

This suggests that we combine here the ideas of truth 
and content into one the idea of a degree of better (or 
worse) correspondence to truth or of greater (or less) like 
ness or similarity to truths or to use a term already men¬ 
tioned above (in contradistinction to probability) the idea of 
(degrees of) verisimilitude. -Popper, C'onjectitn's and 
Refutations, 197Z, pp, 232-3. 

Verstehen 

[(lerman: understanding j Because understanding is a 
general notion, many English translations and philosophers 
leave the theoretical term Verstehen untranslated. In German 
philosophy of history, Ve.rstehen is used for a cognitive mode 
peculiar to the social sciences. It is an cmparhic or participa¬ 
tory understanding of a subject’s point of view by imagma 
lively putiing oneself into the place of ihe subject, k is a re¬ 
construction of the subject’s purposes, values and meaning. 
In contrast, explanation (German; Erktaren), which seeks 
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causfil relaiions and appeals lo general laws* ia the method 
characleristio of the natural sciences. Proponents of classical 
V(ir'si.then theory rejected the claim that the social sciences 
should follow the natural sciences by searching for the objec¬ 
tive meaning of the social world. The claims of Verstehe.ri are 
opposed to scientism and positivism, although Max Weber 
argued that both VeriYf/ien and Krklaren belong lo ihe 
methodology of social science, d'he notion of Verstakf^n can be 
traced to Giambattista Vico and J. CT von Herder, but it was 
fully elaborated by HiLthcy in order to demonstrate that the 
human sciences have a distinct methodology. Heidegger and 
Gadamer, however, view Vt^rst^'hen not as a cognitive mode 
but as the essential fea.ture of human beittgs situated in a 
world that projects infinite possibilities. 

“A Versichen approach to the study of human beings is 
any which assumes that the inquiry cannot be modelled on 
natural sciences; any * humanistic’ or * non-scientist’ ap¬ 
proach. to use other terms in common employment; an Erk- 
iaren approach is one which makes the contrary 
assnmpiion. Macdonald and Pet lit, Sf.ffmfiUta and Sffcial 
1981 , P. ;1S. 

Via arttiifua , see via mod^rtta 


Via moderna 

[Latin: the modern way 1 A lerm for the nominalist 
movement that arose in the fourteenth century, influenced by 
the writings of William of (Jckham. It was opposed lo the via 
arittqua (the old way) , that is the realist schools which were 
dominant in the twelfth-thirteenth centuries, including 
Thoniism, Scotism, and .Augustinianism. The movement 
emphasised logic and direct experience and rejected empty 
speculation and abstraction. Ockham’s razor, the principle 
that plurality is never to be posited without need , was the 
basic spirit of the movemeni. The advocates of the via mod 
cr/ja believed in che principle of the uniformity of nature, and 
engaged actively in scientific research. The via moderna ex¬ 
erted a great impai’t on the later developnienr of modern 
physics. 

“Ockham’s teachings had, rather, a stimulating effect. 
They awakened many somcwdiat independent thinkers who 
wore uniretl legist against the realism of rhe older scholas¬ 
tics. These 'nominales' (in the medieval sense) constituted 
the via moderna j which was nor so much a school a.s a trend 
of thought. ‘Roehuei (ed. ), Ockhami Philoiophic V^rit- 
'ng , ]959, introductioT!/■/. 

Via rtegflffva 

A way of describing God who transcends human experi¬ 
ence by denying limited qualities to God by the use of such 
adjectives as incorporeal and uncreated. It is claimed that we 
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Vicious cLfcle principle 


cfiii come 10 know God by knowing what he \s not- V'fa negfi- 
tfva iis coiiTTfiyted to ^lia positiz*a which ascribes to God posi¬ 
tive attributes t such as nmriip{irrrce, omniscience and abso¬ 
lute gfxxlness, 

"'The idea of God can be approached through the use of 
imaginatioii (the -uia if/taginuiivi’) and varies to the extent 
that it enrploys positive attributions (the via or 

negative (the via fiegativa). —C. Taliaferro» in N. T.iminin 

and E. P- Tsui-James (eds) I'he Hlacktijell Companion to 
Philosophy, 19&r>. P. 15G 
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Via positiva , see via migativa 




Vicious circle 

Circular reasoning t also called begging the question or 
petiiio principii-, makes use of the conclusion to be proved as 
a premise* and hence renders the argument invalid. A circu¬ 
lar definition explains the definiens in terms of the 
dejinii^diim and renders the definirion empty. Gircularity in 
these cases is vicious* .According to Russell * paradoxes in the 
foundations of mathematics are due to vicious circularity* for 
they violate the vicious circle principle that “whatever in¬ 
volves all of a collection must not be one of the collection’'. 
TTis th eory of types is established on the basis of this princi¬ 
ple and attempts to avoid all paradoxes of this son. 

Not all circularities in argument or definition* however, 
are vicious. All deductions mean to derive the conclusion 
frrjm the premises and hence the conclusion must have been 
implied in the premLses, If the circle is large enough, and the 
argument or definition can still provide new knowledge, it is 
considered to be a virtuous circle. 

“The vicious circles in question all arise from supposing 
that a collection of objects may contain members which can 
only he defined by means of the collection as a whole. ” - 

Russell. CoiUettid PapKm of Bt^rtrand Russell. VI, P. ■j. 

Vicious circle principle 

Ikfore Russell, Poincare noticed that many paradoxes 
Eiem from viciously (circular definitions, which he called im- 
predicativc Jcfinitioias. Russell formulates a vicious idrcle 
principle lo solve the various paradoxes at the foundation of 
mathematics. It has several versions, including '^wliatever 
involves all of a collecrion must not be one of the collection”, 
"if, provided a certain collection had a total, it would have a 
member only definable in terms of that total, then the said 
collection is not uiral" or “whatever ctintains an apparent 
variable must not he a possible value of that variable”. For 
Russell T all set theories which violate this principle are unin¬ 
telligible and unsound, Corresponding lo this principle, Rus¬ 
sell esfjiblished his theory of the hierarchy of tvpes, accord¬ 
ing to which, whatever contains an apparent variable belongs 
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to a tiilfereni type from ihe pos^iible values of that variable. 
Hence no paradox will arise. 

“These fallacies, . . - are ro ht^ avoided by what may be 
called the 'vitrious circle principle^; that is ‘no totality can 
contain members defined in terms of itself’. ’’—Russell, Lo^- 
ic and Knozi>ledg^, ID lib, P, 75. 

Vienna Circle 

A philosophical and scientific movement originated in the 
1920s umlcr the leadership of Professor Morii.ij Sebliek of the 
University of Vienna hy a group of philosophers and scien 
tist.s who shared ntany basic ideas. The name derived from 
the maitifesto of the movomeni “The Scientific Conception of 
the World; The Vienna Curcle", pubILshed in 1929. heading 
members id the circle included VI. Schlick, R. Carnap, fh 
Neurath, F. Waismann, H. Feigl and K. Godel. Its philoso¬ 
phy, which is called “Logical Poainviftm”or “Logictil KmpiH- 
cism”, was introduced to English readers by A. J. Ayer’s 
book , Truth and Logic (1936). The V'lcnna 

Cirde’a journal Erkcnntnh was it.s main medium of publicity, 
but it also published s series of monographs under the gener- 
rd title “Unified Seietice^’ {Etnheitsivissenschaft ^ German), 
and organised many international congresses. The. Vienna 
Circle disintegrated after the death in 1956 of Schliok, who 
was shot by an insane student, and with the German invasion 
of Austria. Many members emigrated to United Stares, Eng¬ 
land and the Scandinavian countries, and exerted great influ¬ 
ence in their new countries. Neurath made great effort to 
keep The movement going. He changed the title of Erkennlnis 
into ihe Journal of Jjmfied Science. Together with Carnap 
he initiated publication of a .series of works at the Umver.siiy 
of Chicago under the general title The Encyclopedia of Vm- 
Ji.ed Scti;?ice. Tn spite of these efforts, the Vienna Circle was 
no longer a school. 

The philosophers with whom 1 am in the; closest agree- 
riienr are those who compose the ‘Auennese circle ’ , under 
the leadership of Moritz Schliclt, and are commonly known 
as logical positivlsre. ” -Ayer, Languj>.ge. Truth and f.agir. 
1946. P. 32. 

Vinculum cuhstantiaie 

[r.atin: substantial bond or chain3 A controversial doc¬ 
trine in I.eibniz^s later thought. Only monad., are teal in na¬ 
ture, and everything else is composed of them. .A plurality of 
nionads constliutes a corporeal .substance if and only if they 
are united by a 'aitirulum suhsLuntiale fa subslantifil chain): 
otherwise fhing.s would be mere phenomena. Thus, xnneutum 
stthUuniuilr IS necessary for the substantiaUty and unity of 
corporeal substance. It is itself a .substantial thing, but not a 
monad or an .accident. Leibniz introduced this doctrine in or¬ 
der to account for the miracle of iransubstantiation, but it 
was critici.sed hy Russell and others as being inconsistent 
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Virruf 


with tho general tenrr o/ his thtiory of monads wirhiii whndi 
monads themselves are responsible for the unity of eorporcal 
fiijhsi.ances* 

'^Tf that substantia) chain izr'utculum suhstu? 2 tiul{'') for 
monads did not exist, all bodies, together with all of their 
qualities , would he nothing but w-ell-founded phenfmiena, ”— 
Leibniz Philosophical Essays (eds. and trans. Aricw and 
Gather) , 1989 ^ p, 198, 

Virtue 

I (jreekj are(Ci also translated as excellence. Tti Eng¬ 
lish, virtue is a ttansliTcratioii from Latin; 
manliness | Jn Greece, virtue was not only human excellence 
or moral virtue* but also the excellence of anything in per- 
forniirtg its essential function. Excellence at cutting is the 
virtue of a knife ; excellence at seeing is the virtue of eyes. 
The tradilLoiial Greek human vinues are generally thought to 
include courage, temperance, piety, justice and wisdom, but 
there were conflicting beliefs about them, Socrates devoted 
all of his life to clarifying the meaning of these virtues, 
claiming crucially that virtue is knowledge. One main aspect 
of Plato’s theory of ideas was to establish .the metaphysical 
foundation for moral virtues and to determine how a man 
should live. 

Aristotle inferred on the basis of its original moaning 
that virtue is a thing's good performance of its functions that 
human virtue is the excellence of man in performing bis ratio¬ 
nal function. A good man performs well activities involving 
tbougln. Since a man not only has the ability to think, but 
also has the ability to control his desire and conduct by rea¬ 
son, Aristoile divides virtue into intellectual virtue, includ¬ 
ing, among others, practical wisdom {phronf^sis) and theo ■ 
reticai wisdom itheor/a or contemplation), and moral or eihi- 
cal virtues (excellence of character). These latter are inter¬ 
nalised dispositions of ai'tion, desire and feeling closely con¬ 
nected witn practical wisdom. Aristotle’s ethics is essentially 
a theory of virtue. 

For Epicurus, virtue is necessary for happiness nm be¬ 
cause it is an essential ingredient, but because it is a means 
to its attainment. For Stoicism, virtue is a pattern of be¬ 
haviour that follows from a disposition perfectly in tune with 
Nature’s rationality, and it is the only choiceworthy good. In 
its later development, moral virtue is understood differently 
in different cultures. The seven Christian cardinal virtues in¬ 
clude Plato s four virtues in the Repa-blic (courage* tenipel 
ance, wisdom and justice), plus faith, hope and love. 

in addition to the nature of virtues, philosophers have 
explorer! relations among thr^ virtues themselves, relatioii-s 
between virtues and non-vinuous states* the place of virtues 
in our psychology and their role m achieving happiness. 
\ irfi.ies offer a basis for ethical life rivalling those prcividcd 
by Kantian principles or utilitarian calculation of happiness, 
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although an ^ircount of ethitrs might rca&OnabJy include prin¬ 
ciples, consequences and virtues. A recent revival of virtue 
ethics has been motivated in part by diHsatisfaction with the 
cibstratrt universal nature of the mam alternative views and is 
intended to cotrect this through the emphasis on cultivating 
virtues in concrete human individuals, 

"Virtiif;* then, is a state that decides, [consisting ! in a 
mean, the mean relative to ns, whii'h is defined by reference 
to reason, i, e. , to the reason by reference to which the in¬ 
telligent person could define ii. li is a mean between two 
vires, one of excess and one of deficiency.” —Aristotle, 
NicOfftiji.'ht'arj Ethics^ ] 107 al-.h 

Virtue (Kant) 

In contrast to the Aristotelian tradition which defined 
virtue as a settled habit or disposition, Kant defined viTiiic as 
a struggle and as a moral strength of will in overcoming 
temptation to transgress the law» that is in resisting urges 
and inclination opposed to the demands of duty, A virtuous 
person has a strong sense of duty or a strong reverence for 
the moral law, Kant claimed that the traditional virtues are 
valuable only as a means to the ends of a good will, but he 
also ascribed to virtue an important place in his moral theo¬ 
ry, He divided his M^taphy.sics oj Morals into two parts, the 
doctrine of rights, which is a doctrine of morality in general, 
and the doctrine of virtue, which concerns duties that do not 
come under external Jaws. The doctrine of virtue is also di¬ 
vided into two parts. The first deals with duties of virtues to 
oneself as both an animal being and as a moral being, and the 
second deals with the duties of virtues to others. 

"The capacity and considered resolve to wiihstand a 
strong but unjust opponent is fortitude, and with respect to 
what opposes the moral disposition within us, virtue (moral 

fortitude),’^ Kant, Mi^taphyuc^^ of Morals-, 11, introduc¬ 
tion. 

Virtue ethics 

An ethical theory which takes virtue as primary and as¬ 
serts that the central question of ethics, "how^ should I 
liveV”, can be construed as “what kind of person should I 
ho? , Its goal is to describe types of charactt;r tvhich are ad¬ 
mired withm a certain c'ulture or society. For the ancient 
Greeks, ethics was something concerned with character 
i. ethos "),, and hence ethics was understood as virtue ethics. 
Most Socratic dialogues examine the common beliefs aboui 
what virtue is. Plato in his Republic discussed four cardinal 
virtues and connected them to different parts of the soul. 
Aristorlths iSitomachean Ethics is the most celebrated system 
of virtue ethics. He connected virtue with human function 
and m/cAS, divided virtue into intellectual and moral virtues, 
and argued that a full virtue is a disposition to choose and act 
and is the mean state between deficiency and excess relative 
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Visual field 


t;-) a jiierson that pre^-cnbed Ijy praeriral reason* For the 
Sioiest virtue lay in ennformity to nature and the virtuous life 
was self-sufficient. Vhriue ethics continuedl to dcvclojj in the 
medieval era, especially in Aquinas» but derlined with the 
rise of modern ethical theories* in particular utilitarianism 
and deontolof^y, whitrh take it that morality must be deter¬ 
mined by the calculation of utility of ihe consequences of ac¬ 
tion or by the rules and principles governing moral actions. 
In this century there has been a revival of virtue ethics* rep¬ 
resented by Anscombe* MacIntyre, Williams, Foot, von 
Wright, and Annettt^ Baier. It claims that modern ethical 
th eorics cannot help us to deal with many moral problems 
and that the focus of ethical consideration must shift from the 
agent’s action to the agents themselves and to their ambitions 
ami projects* Virtue ethics is essentially a neo-Aristotelian 
position. However, while some virtue theorists tend to give 
up alt modern principle based ethics, others argue that Aris¬ 
totelian el hies fails to deal with the moral problems regarding 
the rci at ions hip among human beings and must be revised. 

Ihe major issues discussed in virtue ethics include the 
formation of ('haraciers , prtactical reason, moral edutoitlon, 
connections beiwunm character and friendship, and the analy 
sis of specific traits such as courage, loyalty, shame, guilt 
and TTiany traflirional vices. This is a newly exploited area 
and much discussion is still going on* Although such an ap 
prt^ach cannot do all the work of ethics, it is valuable for un¬ 
covering the character-forming area of life wdiich has long 
been ignored by other moral theories, 

“’Whether criticisms will emerge that eventually under¬ 
cut virtue-ethics only time will tell. Rut the problems of oth¬ 
er views find tbe richness and distinctiveness of an ethics of 
virtue that discards moral notions without falling into egoism 
may at least assure us that virtue ethics must be taken seri¬ 
ously as a theoretical option. ” -Michael Slote, From Morali ■ 
ty tn Vij-iur, 11)94, P. 263. 

Virtuous circle, see vitdous circle 


Visual field 

The totality of a jjerson’s visual sense-iTn[u'essions or 
immediate perceptions at a given time. This field includes all 
[rue or false visual data immediately aciiuired without any el¬ 
ement of inference. It is a mental field of vision, rather than 
the range of external spatial ihlrigs that are available to a 
pc-rsonT eye. Parallel notions include other sensory fields 
connected with touch, hearing, taste and smell. All these to 
gethcr form the notion of a sense-field, 

“Whenever I open my eyes 1 am aware of a coloured field 
of view, wiiich 1 will call a Visual field’, ’’—Broad, Scientif¬ 
ic Thought, 1969, P. 2fl5. 
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Vitalism 

'J'ht- tio i^rrme whic h holds th.ll 1 iving organisms owe 
iheir charjicitHstics to Jtorne vital principle . which is 

subject to different law? from those governing physical mat 
ter j so the behaviour of living things cannot be si.ifficienily 
explained in mechanistic or materialistic terms. ThuvS this 
do ctrine, in opposition to mechanistic explanations of life, 
insists on a fuiidaineiital distinction between organic and mor 
ganic phenomena. Aristotle ^ as the ancestor of vitalism, 
clainis that the life of an animal consists in a (Cireek. 

soul) which by teleological causation accounts for the mor 
phological development of the organism. In modern times, 
the hrench philosopher Bergson forcefully argued for vita] 
ism, using the concept Qri elafi 'tntal (life force). Vitalism is 
challenged by the devedopment of molecular genetics which 
tend? to support the view that physiological processes also 
folioiw the laws of physics and chemistry. 

'‘Aristotle thought that there was a vegetable .soul in ev¬ 
ery phiRt or animal, and sumetlimg similar has been witiely 
believed by vitalists. —Russell. Human KnrnvUd ^ 1948. 

p. 4ti. 

Vt>id 


A term introduced by the Greek atomista Leucippus and 
Democritus for empty space. Farher Greek thinkers held that 
what is mtist have a Itodily form, but the atomisis argued 
that what has no bodily form also really exists, and that is 
the void. On Aristotle’s interpreration, the void i? noi a con¬ 
tinuous space, biJi IS rather what occur.? in between bodies, 
while Kpicurus described the void simply a? the space that 
bodies may and rnav not occupy. Th nonc-pption of iht; void 


cnal.letl airtmism to tx-plaiii how plurality Etnd movoment an 
posKinli; ar.d in this way reaciod to the Eleatir ctiallengi 
which denied the possibility of plurality and movenicnt. 1 
wa.s also the first ah.slract conception of pa.s.sive and empfi 
space. which was indispensable to classical physics , althougl 
discarded by guanlum mechanics. 

ncmocritiis , . . calls space by these names - h.he void' 
nolhinp and the infinite', while each individual atom hi 
calls 'hin^' ( ‘nothin);'without ‘not ’ ), the compacl iintl be- 
in);. - .'\risttitle 1 Cyn Dpinarritus CfragmenTs). 


Volition 

The acl of will which precedes a bodily movement, 
somelitttcs used as a synonym for choosing, Hercrniinlng or 
prcfeiring, Volilmn is presented as the ground of the di.stiric 
lion hr-tween iiilctitional or voluntary action .and mere be- 
tiaviour. On thi.s basis, we infer that many actions are volun¬ 
tary, willed or caused hy volition. .tVccordinK t“ the Carte.siari 
tradilion. the will is an entity which acts To translate our 
ideas into voluntary actions. This doctrine came under fire 
from Ryle who claimed that there is neither direct nor indi- 
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rci’t frvidfTiurt^ Tr:. provt' tlie exi.steiice of volitions;. FurtbfT- 
niore. if volitions are said to he montal acts and are : lie basis 
oi voluntary actions: "we niay ask whether volitions are vol¬ 
untary or involuntary. Tf they are voluntary, then the volun¬ 
tary atrts are tliomselves preceded hy rt voluntary aol , and we 
enter an infiniro regress; if they arc involuntary, there will 
be an absurd result that vedtintary acts are basetl on involun¬ 
tary mental acts* There arc various attempts to solve this 
dilemma, hut none has gained givncral iipprovah The later 
Wittgeostelii alst.> tlaiined that if we view volitions as aevs of 
willing, we will be confronted w-ith the consetpmnce that one 
[‘Oil Id will v/tllillg, it is uncertain tv bother new t lier>re l ical ap¬ 
proaches to the mind and mental states will revive interest in 
volitions and the will. 

"‘Volitions have been postulated as special acts, or oper¬ 
ations, 'in the mind', by means of which a mind gets its 
ideas traoisLated into facts V —Ryle, Thtr C(mr^pl of M'ntd ^ 
1.94 9, p. 63. 

Voluntarism 

[troin Latin vohmi.ti^ y w-ili^ Any philosophical position 
which holds the concept of will as the central explanatory 
principle. Will is the origin of all order of essence and moral 
jaws. To be meaningful is to be willed. In contritat , reason 
is subordinate to will anti is even rejected as idle. Will is a 
higher faculty than the intellect, d'he tradition of voluntarism 
in Western philosophy is associated with the tradition of irra¬ 
tionalism, It was a predominant aspect of founeenth-cxmiury 
and fifteenth-century medieval thought and has been a trend 
in modern and contemporary philosophy. In different fields, 
it is presented in different forms, including doxastic volun¬ 
tarism, which claims that believing is willing; ethical volun¬ 
tarism, which proposes that the will is the ultimate souroe of 
mofLil value; metaphysical voluntarism, which claims that 
the will is the ultimate principle of reality and rejects deter¬ 
minism and inteliectualism; and theological or theistic voluir 
tar ism, which holds that religious beliefs are nor determirjed 
by reason and claims ihat CxodT will is the moral law. 

I his term i of voluntarism , classical but in need of 
clarification, was applied to both man and God. We know it 
in its applicaiion to man - that is, in terms of the problem of 
beatitude, one asks by what power of the intellect or (he will 
the soul enters into the possession of the absolute good, into 
the enjoyment of the divine trinity, ” - Vignaux, Philosophy 
hi ffje jUhW/e Ager, 1959. p. 2Q-4, 


Voluntary-invrtlLintary 

.Greek) hekimsiu-akousia ^ although these terms, em¬ 
ployed by Aristotle, are more comprehensive than tbedr Eng¬ 
lish counterparts] A voluntary action is done by an agent 
who has the initiative in himself and involves neither compul¬ 
sion nor relpcifince. The; agent knows the important oircum- 
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siaiiCeis v^Liich wilL af{eci: tht recall of his acuoii, Ai\ involun¬ 
tary aviion clon*^ iindt-r Threat of forr'c or owin^^ to igno¬ 
rance. Sometimes Aristotle ascribes voluntary actions also lo 
animals and children > although generally he confines them to 
those agents he believes to be CFipahle of rational desire, The 
volunt.ary-involuntary distinction is used To dciei'miiie ibe 
conditions for ascriiiing rcsponsibiliiy, A man is responsible 
only for whar he has done voluntarily. 

"These receive praise or blame when they are voluntary» 
but pardon, sometimes even pity, when they are invohin- 
tarvT — Arii^iorle. h^icomuchi.-uv Ethica^ 11Q9bdo-l. 


Vorstellung 

_German: literaliy, puuing forwards normally translat¬ 
ed as re presentation ] In addition to being a term lor repre¬ 
sentation , Vfjrstidlufig is employed as a coumcfiarr of tlic. 
Rritish empiricist terms "idea" or ''sertse-datum" and is. used 
in a vantcy of ways by differtmt philosophers, For rhesc rea¬ 
sons. many authors |.irefcr not to translate it into Fnghsh, 
For Karn > rciiTcsentations inclnr.le sensations, im nil ton. con¬ 
cepts and ideas and thus appear in sensibLUty, understanding 
and reason. Representations provide the elements which are 
combined in judgement. The categories are represcniations, 
and the "1 think'' which must be ahle to aeeompafiy all my 
representations is a representation, Representations can be 
as ephemeral and subjective as scnsation,s and robust and 
objective as spatiotemporal objects, that is Kantian appear¬ 
ances, Ideas, which for Kant differ radically from empiricist 
ideas, are representations which go lieyond the possibility of 
experience, I-iegel contrasted with "concept”. 

Schopenhauer clainmd that "the world is my Vof.iudUtng 
{rev>Tescntat ion) 

"Kant in effeei makes his philo.sopbical starting-point a 
not. 10(1 :if Vorst.cUung ot an 'ideaT* This 'idea' or experitmcc 
can he thought of as the interface between the experiencing 
mind, ibe subjcei , and sonierhing in the wfirld , an 
b J ec t. ' ’ ■ Par 1 r o, 7 'A c Ma f} ifold in P e iTf^ption , 1P 7 2 , p . 9. 


Vkiting paradox 

A paradox relating to .social eiioice disrovcretl liy Can ■ 
dnreet in 1785. Ti is a special ca.se of “Arrow’s paradox". 
Suppose that tiirce voters, John. Smith and David, vtite to 
Lthoose one among three candidares A, B, C. John’s sequen¬ 
tial (.ordering of preference is A>B>C; Smith’s ordering is 
^b--‘C ; and David’s ordering is .t> A l> B. The conse 

quence of voting according to these preferences wall be lhai. a 
majority preterx A to B, a majority prefers B to C . and a ma¬ 
jority prefers C to A. Hence although each individual has an 
ordering of choice, no ranking in society ■which is consistent 
with this will emerge. This indicates rhe difficulty of trans¬ 
mitting the aggregation of individual preferences into a social 
choice, ft also shows that the majority rule principle, which 
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Voting' paradox 


supf.io'^ect lo be ihe essence oi detTLOcr^icy. is less clear than 
is supposed to lie the rase. For if (^let'tion is sequential r the 
majority preferences woiiid he eyelir;. 

“d'hij best known example of a voting prof;e(Jure'’s pro¬ 
ducing an irrational result is given in the so-called 'paradox 
oS voting' which had alreatly been fully characterised In the 
nmeteenil: ceniury. ’ - Philip Pettit. ,Ju.d}{in^ 
p. 146. 
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Warranted assertibility 

,\ tc.rm introduced by Joint Dewey qs a sube-lnut.e jor 
knowledge or truth in order to indieste that knowledge h 
gained af; result of an ongoing, self-eorreeting process of in- 
tjuiry, rather than as a result of interital mental atuivity. An 
(■isseruon is a jiidgement arrived at after determining the tiig 
nilicanee ot the related data. If this asaertinn does the work 
which 11 is suiiposed to do* it is warranted- Any warranted 
assertion must be refined and justified hy being subjected tc 
contjnuoLis lesting through public experience. From the 
viewpoint of warranted assertibilty * there is no absolute 
truth known Vjy rational in sight with certainty and knowledge 
is not a system of truths, 

“li tnquiry begins in doubt ^ it terminates, in the institti- 
tion ot conditions which remove need for doubt- The latter 
state of affairs may lie designated by the words belief and 
knowledge. For reasons that I shall state later T prefer the 
words 'warranted asseriihihtyA -Dewey, Logic, 1938, p. 
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Wayward cauaal chain 

Also railed a deviant trausal chain or causal deviance. In 
normal caurtatinn, if a person performs an action because he 
intends to do it, then hie sniention is the cause of his doing 
it. tint sorriecinic.s cau.sation can go astray tmd deviate from 
the normal route in intentional action, perception, meaning 
or memory. For example, because Smith is angry with 
Jones. Smith decides to go to Jones' home to injure him. On 
the w?,y, he drives recklessly and luiris somebody. The in¬ 
jured person hfippcnsh to be Jones, fu such a case, Smith re¬ 
alises his intention io hurt Jones, hut thnt occurs only a.s an 
accidental consegucnce. Does this mean that Smith docs the 
hurting intcnttnnally in this case? The. existence of wayward 
causal chains creates problems for the analysis of normal 
causal chains. 

“Since there may be wayward causal chains, we c:mnot 
say that if a-tiitudes that would rationalise x cause an agent to 
do X, then he does x intentionally. ” —Davidson, Es.iays rm 
Aci/om arid Er'e/its, 1980. p, 79. 

Weakness of will, see will 
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Wcifaristii 


Wedge argament 

A .spc-cics of the slippery slope rirgumeiii. elabortiteh hy 
Bishop Slllliv^^tl against legalising active euthanasia. Once a 
aiugle instance of direct killing is approved of by society, we 
have admitted the thin edge of a wedge. Wc will then in¬ 
evitably concede more cases by pressing the wedge forward 
and eventually put all life at risk. To avoid this terrible con ■ 
set(ucnee. we should outlaw from the very beginning any 
mercy killing. Hut many philosophers reject this argument on 
the grounds that we are. reasonable enough to distinguish be¬ 
tween justifiable killing and unjustifiable killing. 

‘■■■MO permit in a single instance the direct killing of an 
innocent person would be to admit a most dangerous -wedge 
i-hat m.lght eventually put all life m a precarious 
comliitoii. Sullivan, in Kohl Ced, ), Kuthtiv-dni- 

p. IT 

Welfare 

Welfare and its relations to rights, needs and cipiality 
rtre familiar topics in contemporary political philosophy. Wel¬ 
fare can be discussed regarding individuals and regarding so¬ 
ciety. Indiviflual -welfare concerns good for the individual, 
but there is debate concerning whether individual good 
should he understood in terms of the satisfaction of actual 
preferences, of needs or of well-informed, long term inter¬ 
ests. Social welfare concerns the overall good for society. 
Some believe that all social goods can be reduced to individual 
goods and that every aspect of social goods can be derived 
from individual gf.iods. It follows from this view, which is 
called welfarism, that a state should focus on individual 
goods, (hhers argue that some types of social goods are irre 
duciblc. \ his debate leads to a further difference. Unlike 
traditional political thinking for which the primary goal of a 
state IS the security of ns citizens, contemporary polifical 
philosophy considers chat the main function of a modern slate 
i.-i to promote welfare and justice. According to some, how¬ 
ever, the state should promote individual goods, while others 
believe that the state should maximise social welfare. A wel¬ 
fare state takes a basic minimum of material welfare for its 
citizens to be a primary concern of policy-making, 

\\elfare ’ is a vague term, ft may refer only to means 
to physical well being, such as food, housing, and medical 
care. Or it may include also some means to mental or spiritu¬ 
al well being, such as education, art galleries, museum, and 
theatres. '' —Raphael , Problems of PolUkal Philosophy, sec- 
ond edition, 1990, p. -19. 

Welfarism 

If the overall good of society is a function of the individ¬ 
ual welfare of Its members, the state can promote its welfare 
by promoting the welfare of its citizens. According to wel¬ 
farism, all .social goods can be reduced to individual goods. 
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fiijd ^VL^ry ^jspcct of Siocia] goods can he derived frorn individu 
al goods. Ih^ncc. ;i state should focus on individual goods, 
through means such as health insurance, free educfinon, uri- 
empJoyment benefits and children allowance r to promoie the 
good oJ society, d'his account of the role of the state con 
trasts with the eighteenth and ritneieerith century view that 
the main function of the state is to protect the security of its 
citizens from both outward invasion and internal instability. 
'1 he idea of vvelfarism , which is considered by some to be 
state paternalism T has been adopted more in Wesicrri Euro¬ 
pean than in the United States. In recent years, with a short¬ 
age of funding and misgivings about the alleged negative ef¬ 
fects ot welfare on its recipients, the positive picture <if weE- 
fart^ has come under I'messure. 

"Welfarism, requiring that the goodness of .i state of af¬ 
fairs he a function only of the utiliry information regarding 
that stale. '' Sen, Or; Klhiiw and Ec.uTtomu;'- ■ ;987, p. 39. 


Well-being 

L.f..''teek: eudaitnonia^ usually translated as happiness ] 
Some philo.sophers prefer the translation “ well-being to 
'‘liappiness" to catch the peculiarity of whai Plato and .'\risto- 
:1c called nudairnmna m contrast to the modern notion of hap¬ 
piness. kiidill mania, as a stale of satisfaction is not for one 
momen:. or one day. but a matter for oneU w'hole life. As an 
Importfinr independent notion in modern ethics, well-being 
roughly means what it is for a single life to go well. 

'■ I shall use ihe expression well-being for such a 
state. --B. Williams, Ethics and the Limits nf Philosophy, 
1S85, p. 34. 


Well-formed formula 

.\n expression or a string of symbols in a logical system 
which conforms to the formation rules of that system. Ir is 
efp.iivalent. to a grammaticnl sentence in natural languages. A 
.simple well formed fornmla is formed out the basic vocabu¬ 
lary of the formal system and its deductive rules, while a 
comphcatC'd Wtdl-fornied formula is constructed tun of simple 
well-formed lormiilae. All wrelI-formed formulae can be ex¬ 
plained wdthin that system. Tf the formula contains a variable 
no: bound by a puamifier fa free variable), it i.s an open 
well-formed formula j otherwise, it is a closed one, Well- 
iorincd lormula is generally abbreviated as wff. Since there is 
no imcrest in ill-formed formulae, widl-formcd formulae are 
often sitiijdy called formulae, .\xioma and theorems of a sys¬ 
tem are among its wmil-formed formulae. 

( finsider the class of all permutations of some set of el- 
f men Is of a language w'c shall use The forma thm rules 

of L divide rhe class of all possible permutaiions into two mu¬ 
tually exciiisivu subclasses, one of which will comprise all of 
the grammatically permissihlc or well-formed formulations 
<for short. VTfsO of L: the other subclass will comprise the 
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What-It is 


ex:pi't\4si(jny. which, made tip of ciome^iits of L> are nevortho- 
kss not prainiiirifiraliy correct expressions eh" L. " — Rudner? 
1'hilof.fyphy (>! Stycuil Si'ierh'f^, 1966* p. 16- 

Well founded phenomenti 

Aisf; Loilled true phenomena or n^ai piiencnnena * 
Leil-)[Li//s term for rriavt^riai bodies. In liLs later metaphysics* 
only monads exist in nature* and all other thing's are not true 
siibslriTUMs bat only phenomena. Their unity cannot be ex- 
plainerl merely in ternts of the modification of extension. 
Ihns* material bodies do nor form a part of the Leibniz's 
ittndamentfLl ontolo]tiy. Instead they are composed of rncmads 
and their individual modifioations. Their existence is to be 
explained in terms of rhe cxisieiiee of monads and their prop¬ 
erties, which art^ the foundations of :he phenomenal deriva- 
livt: force exerted by material things in motion. Material bod¬ 
ies are ag^regares of i rue suhsiancea (or monads). On this 
basis, Leibniz called marerial bodies well-founded phonomena 
or the result of monads, 

‘T site;wed tliat bodii-s are rmly aggregates that constitute 
a unity accident ally, or by extrinsic denomination and, to 
That cxieni, arc all well-founded phenomena.” —l.cibniz, 
Phdosophtii^l (eds. and trims. Ariew and (.'.arber), 

1989, p. 319, 

WTf, ablireviation of well-formed formula 


What-it-i,s 

LGreek; t.i the essential nature of a thing or rho ob¬ 
ject of a dcfinititm, from the question ti esti , what is thi: 
thing? what is it? as used to seek, the general and essentia 
nature of a thing_ I’he philosophy of Socrates consists it 
seeking tne what-it-ls iT such things as justice and courage. 
I’indiiig out whai-it is deperifis on is. Only wlrcn a. thing is. 
CfLCi one ask what il is, 

.■\iisToile t'lassifierl icn kinds of heing or categories. L 
the broad sense, each kind ol being has its vvhat ii-is. f'oi 
example Socrates is a man or w-httc is a kind of colour. In r 
Ufirrow' sense, what-it-is is only used for the catt^gt^ry of sub¬ 
stance because m .Aristotle’s theory of being, the existence oJ 
all secondary-categories depends on substance. Just as he dis¬ 
tinguished being in its primary sense from being in secondary 
senses* he also distinguished what-it-is in its primary sense 
from what-ii-is in its suhordiriate senses. The primary sensr- 
bclongs to suhstanLx;, and the subsidiary senses belong to itu- 
other categories. On this basis Aristotle usually used what- 
it-is as a synonym of substance. 

For in one sense the being meant is what it is or a 
A ri s 1 o 11 e, M(^taphy:i h.x, 1 0 2 S a 1 . 
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Wide content, narrow contcm 


W^ide stiites. see narrow slates 


Will 

I’he human ability to desire someihiri|t^, to clioosc and 
decide courses of action and to initiate actions according to 
one’s choice or decision, The will is a wish which we believe 
we are capaVde of rttaliaing through effort. The acr of will, or 
voittion. contains hoth cognitive and conative elements. Will 
had been a ptm^ling topic for philosophers. Plato first rharac- 
i.eriscs it as a parr of the soul, along with reason and appetite 
for hotlily desire), alt hough philosophers disagree whether 
(jfeek philosophy had a fuLy developed conception of the 
w ill. I Descartes also considered the will to he a faculty of 
minfi. This traditional faoidty view was rejected hy Ryle, 
who provided a hehaviourisL arcoum insieath ronsistcncy be¬ 
tween will and reason is often seen to he a virtue. If will fails 
to follovt reason, it is called weakness of w'lU [Greek; ukra- 
n!<.^ Weakness of will, fr<:c will and determinism and free 
will and moral responaibility have been major issues in 
ethics. Hume claimed that will rather than reason mainly de¬ 
termines otic^s behaviour. On his view, reason alone could 
never be* a motive to any airtion of the will. For Kant, a good 
Will, which is reason in its practical employment, is the basis 
for rational ethics, Schopenhauer sets will as the first ptinci 
pie in his 7 ht' World Will and Idea. Will remains a suh 
FCl of intense interest and controversy tn contemporary phi¬ 
losophy , 

Willing, then, can be defined as wishing, involving a 
decision, that has as its object something that is to real- 
t?.ed by ourselves and that we confidently expect to take place 
as a result of our desiring it, ” -Brentano, The Foimdalion 

<i Tid t "o n ^tfifCL i rtfi of !'a n: 5 , 1952, p, 201. 
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Will (Kant) 

Kant distinguished between and Willkiir, although 

both are translated as will in English. .4s the pt^wer of 
self-determination, WdU is the :sourr.e of ought and ohliga 
tion. It IS not a product or discovery of the understanding, 
hut is a faculty of acting according to a conception of law, It 
ts generally associated with freedom, autonomy and spon¬ 
taneity, and as praeticai reason itself it is home of the moral 
law. W'l/./.klh' is the capacity lor rlecision or choice, which is 
both determined by Wdlr. and affected by sensuous impuises. 
It is thus heterotiomoiis, It chooses between the imperatives 


stemming Jrom WUle and the desires. By this distincrion, 
Kant set aside the tr;idit.LonaI problem about, the relation be¬ 
tween free will and determinism. His separation between the 


will as practical reason and the capacity for choice was 
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Will tQ beiievt 


claimed by Nietzsche to make the will only a hyposratisaiion. 

‘'Insofar as it is combined with the consciousncrfiS of the 
capacity of us aoiion to produce its object, it is called will, or 
choice _'\VillkQr~|, if not so combined, its act is called a wish. 
The faculty of desire whtisc internal frround of determination 
and cnnserpiently, even whose likings are found in the reason 
of the subject is called the Will fder WiUe_, ” —Kant. Tfu; 
Mt^iaphysics oj Morals i int rod action. 


ii- ^ ^ ^ :g 
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Will of ail 

Rousseau’s term for the aggregate of the private and in¬ 
dividual wills of members of a society. The will of ail ts the 
total of what all persons individually want. A pa.riicijlar will 
involves whai one wants for oneself alone and does not take 
into coTisidcraiion the interests of others. Since each private 
wdll conflicts with other private wills, a civil society needs a 
genera! will which is directed to ihe common interest. A gen¬ 
eral will Is not the will of all, but Rousseau claims that it t:an 
he determined from the will of all hy finding what is common 
to all once the conflicting etcmenis in the will of all are t^an- 
celled. It is noi clear that we can determine the general will 
in this way or that the general will is a good basis for detrirl- 
ing ihe policy of a state. Possibly a state should allow a cer¬ 
tain amount of conflict. Critics of Rousseau argue that his 
emphasis on the general would allow intolerance through a 
form of Toralitarian democracy, 

1 here is often a great deal of difference between the 
will of ah anrl the general wdl; the latter considers onlv the 
common imerest, while the former takes private interest into 
account, anrl is no more than a sum of particulars.” 
Ronsscau, Tkr Social Contrac* ^ 11, 

W'ill to believe 

A term Introduced by William James in lg97 as the title 
for one of his most influential essays. He argued that on 
many occasions we are forced so ehonse one of two alterna¬ 
tives, and that there is no inteilectua! ground for choosing 
one rather than the other. Then we must Ifit emotion or pas¬ 
sion determine our decision in terms of the effect that each 
choice vwmtd have upon our states of mind or subserpienL 
life. Acrordingly, we have no rational basis for deciding the 
question whether God exists, but we tend to believe in CJod’s 
existence because this would provide us with a ground for op 
timism. The same applies to the choice between believing in 
free will and believing in determinism. Critics argue that the 
lack of a rational basis for choice does not legitimate a non- 
rational basis and that the burden of proof is not satisfied by 
emotional consecjuences. 

“I liin'f brought with me tonight ... an essay in justifi¬ 
cation ol faith, a defence of our right to develop a believing 
altitude in religious matter, in spite of the fact that our 
merely logical intellect may not have been coerced. ‘The will 
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WlI] !i.} pOU'L-r 

to beljd ve’ , ocrcordingly, ihc title of my p^ificr. " ■ jamrs* 
J'hf^ Wi/J la Otht;r Essays, 1897. p. 2. 

Will to power 

Nietzsche’s term for the most b^isic hmnar drive to ai.- 
lam a higher and more perfect state f an msariable rlesife to 
manifest power anti a drive to employ arid exercise power. 
For :uin. life itself is the will to pfitver. This drive is eliarac- 
terised by self-overcoming and sublimarion. It is a disposition 
to get |.)ower in self-ron troK art anti philosophy. It is life-af¬ 
firming rather than a desire to dominale oshers. For Niet¬ 
zsche. philosophy is the most spiritual expression of the will 
to pe?wer. Nietzsche’s bonk 77j.e Wil/ to was edited by 

his sister from a series of fragments? headings and reflec¬ 
tions. I: was once regarded as a source of fasrhst ideology» 
but this view is untenable upon serious scholarly examina 
tion. 

Thc wjll to powo'ir as an hypothesis t.o explain rhe wcivld 
and the nature of reality is also a metaphysical doctrine, Ni 
et.zsche tdaimed that the world is t.he will to powder. The 
world is viewed as a mtm&ter of energy? eTcrnally stdf creat¬ 
ing and eternally self-destroying. The. will of power is meant 
t.o be the basis for cxplaming all changes. It is neither being 
nor heeornirig» hut Ls a tendency of all forces to extend their 
influence in relation to all other forces in determining the in 
ielligihle character of the. world. 'I'hc will to power is also 
called "efficient force’", ^‘quanta f}f force”? or 'Nfriving 
force”. DespEte Nietzsehehs arrack on metaphysics? Heideg¬ 
ger held That 1 he will to power is Nietzsche’s answer t:o the 
metaphysical question about the essence of what is. 

"Indeed life it self has been defined as an increasingly ef¬ 
ficient inner adaptation to external circumstances fllerberi 
tspencer). Hiit this is to misunderstand the essence of life? its 
will TO power. We overlook :he prime importance which i be 
ifpontaneous, aggressive? expansive, re-inrerptering. re-di¬ 
recting and formafive powfirs have, which ‘adaptation’ fol¬ 
lows only when they have hail their effect. ■” - Nic-tzsche. 0?r 
the (.reneaktiiv of Morals ^ fsect. 1 Z. 


Wisdom 

I (h'eek ; Sophia} In a popular sense, skilfubiesi? iir some 
iTuft. A wit^e person is the master of any skill, in contrast to 
an unskilled labourer, and this is a practical aspect to its 
meaning. Hovrever ? Ansrorlc offered a technical fLccoiinr of 
wisdont as knowlctlgc of general principles and absolutely 
first (‘au.scs. This wisdtim is concerned with permanent 
truths, including both deinonstrative knovvledge and know! 
c<lge of undemonstrable premises. In this use? wisriom is 
contrasted with craft and practical reason. In ibo Meta- 
pli.ysics, :\ristotle daimed that he was seeking wisdom in this 
sense. Hence, sopfiia is equivalent t.o first philosophy. In the 
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Nii-ot^iachfiui Arisiode Cfinsifittrt;d wisdom lo be a , 

hif^her kind of intellccrual virtue than practioal rf^^JSOn. - 

-w isdom is the mosi exact form of knowledge, *’ —Aris- Il4lal6:, 
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World 1 , see world 3 


World 2. see wo rid 3 


World 3 

According to Popper* traditional philosophy has recog¬ 
nise two worlds* The first is marerial and the second is con 
scions and mental. Popper developed a new conceptual 
schema of a three-fold worhl. W'orld 1 is the material worlds 
which me lodes all physical objects and states. Wh>rld 2 is the 
mental v/orld . which includes Immediate perceptual experi 
ences. other mental state? and behavioural dispositiorts, 
World 3 includes objective oonttmts of thought, including 
problems, theories, criticisnrs and their unintended coiipc- 
(piences. World 3 is essentially a world of storage, including 
rhe records of human intellectual efforts that are preserved in 
libraries and museums. The coiLTcnr of thought is tlu^ prod¬ 
uct of individual human minds, hut once thoughts are pro¬ 
duced) ttiey transcend their producers, and art' independcm 
of any hotly wdio thinks or expresses them. They bring with 
themselves all sons of consequences and problems which are 
unintended and unforeseen hy us, their makers, and arc be¬ 
yond our control. They causally affect us anti become objects 
of our knowledge and even the main tibject of World 2. In 
this sense the contents of thought are autonomous and have 
their own logic of dcvelopnient which can be reduced to nei¬ 
ther World 1 nor Worltl 2. Although World 3 is human 
made, ns autonomy makes similar to JdatoT world of 
ftirms or ideas, d'his world is timefess and results in the evo¬ 
lution of human language. Through his account of World 3. 
Popper dtrvcloped not only a new ontological classification, 
but also a new justification for the objectivity of knowledge. 
World 3 provides an argument against sociological relatJvLsm 
and psychologism, The account of the nature and existence 
of such a separate world has provoked critical discussion, 
with some concerning the relation between World 3 and 
W^orld 2, 


‘We can call the phy^dcal world ‘Whirld T , the world of 


our conscious experience ^World 2- , and the world of the 
logical of books, Idiraries . ctimputer memories, and 

suchlike ‘Whirld y. ” Popper, O/.yVrfccc KwnMge. 1972, 
p. 74, 
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the urjiversc is in harmonious celestial mc:ition, there must an 
anlmatiiijr principle or soul to control it, just as the human 
soul controls the human body. Accordingly, the world 
should be viewed as an animated living organism, the soul of 
which is ihe world-soul. The idea of a world soul was popu¬ 
lar in hrc-Socratic philosophy and was well elaborated in 
Plato’s Timaeu.< in which the world is en{lawcd with a soul by 
f. creanu' tir I'yemiurge. The human soul should be modelled 
on the world-soul to achieve harmony among its different 
parts. This doctrine of the world soul was developed in Sto¬ 
icism and Neoplatonism and through them in medieval philos- 
oplw, It was revived by Schelling and plays role in contempo- 
tavy environmental philosophy. 

“Already In the most ancient times it was believed that 
the world wa,- 7 , pervaded by an animating principle, called the 
world-soul. ” Schelling* Ideas .for a Pkiiosophy of Nature, 
introduction. 
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Zencj’s pEiTEidoxes 


z 


/eno*s paradoxes 

Zeno of Elea established ;■ series of arguments against 
plurality find motion; these arguments are mutually related, 
wiih the aim of defending the thesis of his teacher Par¬ 
menides that what is is one and unchanging. These argu¬ 
ments arc preserved hy Aristotle in the Physk:; and by the 
Greek commentators on this book, Most of these discus¬ 
sions. however, are very c;ompresscd and this has given rise 
to very diverse interpretations. As ft result there are various 
versions of each argument. 

The TWO main arguments against plurality arc as fol¬ 
lows; (1) If there Is a plurality of things, they are both (a) 
so small as to have no magnitude, and Cb) so large as to be 
infinite. The proof of Ca) is : the plurality must be composed 
of a number of indivisible units; but if the unit has magni¬ 
tude, it must be divisible; if it is indivisible, it has no n^agni 
tude; and the composite of a number of non-magnitude units 
has no magnitude. The proof of (h) is : if there arc many 
things, eat'h must have magnitude; otherwise neither their 
adflition nor their subtraction will make any difference to an¬ 
other rhiiig, and will be nothing at all: if then, it must have, 
at least twf) separate magnitudes, and each of them has niag- 
nJtude and can ho further divisible; since this process can go 
on ff^rever, a thing will be unlimitedly large. (2) If there is a 
plurality of things, they must he both (a) Umited and (b) 
unlimited. The proof of (a.) goes: if there are many things, 
there must be just as many of them as they are, and neither 
more nor less; hut if there are just as many as they arc, they 
are limited. The proof of (2) goes: if there arc many things, 
there are always other things between things that arc ihere; 
and between these in turn other things; thus the things that 
arc are unlimited. 

The paradoxes against motion are four: the nichotomy, 
Achilles and the Tortoise, the Flying Arrow and the. Moving 
Kowi^; the so-called StadiuLu paradox ts ambiguous in that 
some think it is a reworking of the nichoiomy, and others 
that it is a reworking of the Moving Rows. Sometimes just 
these four paradoxes are called Zeno’s Paradoxes. 

The general implication of Zeno’s paradoxes is that they 
expose the intrinsic diffieiuties in the instinctive assumptions 
of ordinary humai] experience about plurality, rnotion, space 
and time, 1 hough some argue that he has a particular target 
whieh is the confusion between the geometrical point, arith¬ 
metical unit and physical magnitude in the Pythagoreans, 
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These paradoxes involve the problem [:jf whether space anri 
rime are infinitely divisible, and whether they arc composed 
of indivisibles. These are V>asic philnsophieAl concepiions and 
are also the fundamental mathematical conceptions» stj 
Zeno’s paradoxes attract endless interest from both philoso¬ 
phers and mathematicians; and there is still dispute as to 
whether Zenohs arpruments are valid, and how to refute 
them. The method used by Zeno in these paradoxes is rrduc- 
tio L'jf^ absurdiiTft which had great influence on the develop¬ 
ment (T dialectic and philosophical reasoning, 

‘h'\t some time in the first half of the fifth century H(h 
Zeno invented the set of paradoxes on which his sut'cessors 
have sharpened their wits. ”—(h E. T. Owen, Logfr, Sc.ie.fuse 
and Idaiectic<, 1986, p. 45. 


Zero Method 

A method manifesting the underlying form of language 
hy constructing a tautology through a combination of signs. 
Because of their lautologous form, these signs completely 
cancel out the significance of their material content. The zero 
method is a logical method of constructing a model on the as¬ 
sumption of complete rationalivy. Someone w'ho is imperfect¬ 
ly rational might consider that the propositions have content 
even though they are tautologies, 

“The proposition of logic demonstrate the logical prop¬ 
erties of propositions by combining them so as to form propo¬ 
sitions that say nothing. This method could also be called Ze¬ 
ro-method. ” —Wittgenstein, Tractatus, 6. 121. 

ZoroNtrianism 

A Persian religion rhal started in the sixth century BC 
and whose dominance in that area was not replaced until the 
rise of Islam in the seventh century AD. Its scriptures are 
called the Avesta, and its founder was the prophet Zarathus- 
tra (Greek; ZoroasUr). Its eharacteristic feature is its dual¬ 
ism. The force of darkness and evil {Angra Moi.nyu') is 
equally matched with the force of light and goodness (Ahara 
Mazda), and they are locked in a struggle from the begin¬ 
ning of the world to its end. Hence Zorostrianisni is not trou¬ 
bled by the paradox which arises from attempting to reconcile 
God’s omnipotence and evil in the world. Parts of u.s teach' 
ings were assimilated by Mithraism and Manicheanism, 
There are siili Zorostrian believers around Bombay, India. 
The term is familiar in the contemporary philosophical world 
largely because Nietzsche employed Zarathusira as his 
spokesman in 7 has Spake Zarathustra. 

“The religion of struggle is dualistic. Zorostrianism is 
the classic example, and in this type man participates in the 
cosmic conflict, ” —J. Maetjuarrie, Tznentieih-Centary MeA- 
g-mus 77j.uicg-ht, 1971, p. 221. 
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pber o: religion. ScientiJii: E.rplanation (1963); 
l'heor\ oJ (lames as a 'Tool for the Moral Philoso¬ 
pher i 1 953 ). 


ni> 11953); 


(19') 


Brandt T Richard (]91U- ) R. 

Amcfscan moral philosopher. Ethical 'Theory 
( iy;;-9 ); /I Theory of the Good, and the Right 
( ] 979 ;■, 

(1979 ). 

Brentano. Franz (1838-1917) F. 

Oermfm Austrian philosopher of inientionality ^nid 
psychologist. Psychology f rom an Empirical Siand.- 
poini < 1S74 ) , atigmE-nted in Z""’' ed. (1911) and 3"' 
cd. ( 1925 ); The Origin of Our Kito'^uiedge of 
Right, and Wrong (lS89k Truth and Evidence 
( I 9,30.0 

m -^-13?.Jik ,£( J J(1 

(1874, \^\l%2Wi^ 1911, ^3 

1925); 

(1889;; (1930). 

Bridgman* Percy (I8S2-1962) P. ^S’^M 

American physicist and operationalist philosofiber 
of scieiice. 1 he Logic oj Modern Physics ( 1 927 ). 

^ y ^ ij ^ ^ .>^14 M = 

(1927). 


Srnad. Charles l>unbar (1887-1971) C. D. 

English empiriidsT philosopher of mind, science and 
psychical research. The Mind and Its Place m Na 
lure ( 1 925 ); /Arr 'Types <f Ethical 77jeor>' (1 930); 
A n T...r ami nation' of M cTag gar tf Phil osop hy 
(1933 I. 


sc,.<e^.tt*®a«4W'iM*Ki925)i jffeaaife 


iL#;!a;>3(»f 'S*.sSLtSt)[iWff^#lS>i (1933.). 
Brouwer, E.uit/en Egbertus Jan ( 1881-1966 ) 
L.F..I. 

riiJtch iniaiiionist philosopher of rnathemaiics, Gol- 
iected Works (1975-6), 

iXM'ft (1975-1976). 
Brownson, Orestes (1803-76) O* 

American transcendentalist philosopher. The Amer¬ 
ican Repuhlic z Its T'onstitution 1 'Tendencies ■> and 
Destiny. 

Brimo, Giodano (1548-1600) G- 

haliriTL Renaissance hermetic philosopher, as¬ 
trologer, nragijs and poet. On the (fauset Principle 
and One (158-'l)j The Eorpidsion of the 1 riumphant. 
Feast (1584); Of the Infinite Ilni'cerse and Worlds 
(1584); On Heroic Enthusiasms (1585). 

* * tfl i X *: >'<■ Ht ft S. SM * S.» 

A. A ■ -.!■ 0584), 

#} ( 1584 ), (1584): c-rfe 

■[#,:) (158.5).. 

Ilrunschvicg, LOon (1869-1944) L. 

I’Aerich idealist, theologian and historian of philo.so- 
phy and scieru'e. J he Progress of Consciousness 
(1927). 

S^iaMiS 

^ii (1927). 

Buber. Martin (1878-1965) • ?u« 

Austrian-born Israeli existentialist religious and so¬ 
cial philosopher, / and Them (1923); r-V.r^^.s- ;>? (/- 
Lopia (19-19). 

(1923); (1949). 

Buchler, Justus (1914-91) J. 

.-American humanistic naturalist philosopher. To¬ 
ward a Ceneral 77)Cf>7'j' of Human J udgrnent 
(1951); Metaphysics fij Matural Compleases (1966). 

(1951); 

<1966). 

Bhchner. Ludwig (1824-99) L. 

Gcrmait philosopher of science. Force and Mailer 
(1855). 

(1855). 

BuJtmann, Rudolf (1884-1976) R- 

(lernian demythologizing existentialist theologian, 
.Faith and Understanding (1969); History and Es- 
catology ( 1957); Theology of the fleui 1'e.staTn.ent 
(2vols. . 1948-53) 

«S..att-ia'trE#tE±Att^*. <ta#.^3a»» 

(1953): 054l.^A[U:ifei (1957): (2 # 
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1048 J053). 

Buridan> Jean (r. I300-tr. 135£> i- 

Medlf?v;il kigicdan. Compendium Logical (l4S7)j 
C.fm^iequenCiae 114^)3), 

(14S7), !{»ife)) 

(1493). 

Burke. Edmund (1720-97) E- 

Tri^Oi English political philo^^ophcr and aesthetician. 
A Pfid.o!^o/.diitr<d Inquiry into the Ongtfi oj our Ideas 
of ihi‘ Sublime and the Beautiful (J757)j Jie.ilec¬ 
tions on the Ke'ooliUion in France (1790). 

«fj:iStf itt 

( 1757 )) mmxw- 

ftfSBj ( 1790). 

Butler* Joseph (1892-1752) j- 

English moral philosopher. Fifteen Serm-ons 

(]72'j)i Arialogy oJ Religion (1738). 

c (1726)) «:g7i5:« 

(1730). 


c 


Cajetan. Thomas de Vio (1486-1534) 

Italian i^cholastic philosopher. De hSmtimtm Ana.lo- 
gia et de Coneeptu Kntis CJ498). 

Calvin. Jean (1509-64) J. jtlPi5TS: 

Freneh-Swiss Protestant reformer and theologian, 
Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536). 

(1538), 

Campanella* Tommasn (1586-1639) T. 

Italian Renaissance philosopher and political theo¬ 
rist. IPe City of the Sun (1623). 

(1623). 

Camus. Albert (1913-60) A, 

French existentialist novelist and philosopher. The 
Myth of Sisyphus (1942); The Rebel (1951). 

ft-Hffft ±Xfa^^» 

0942), (1951). 

Canguilhem, Georges (1904- ) G. 

French philosopher and historian of science* The 
Normal and the Pathological (1943); Ideologx and 
Ralionaiity in the History of the Life Sciences 
(1977). 

a M . ? iT t w-f t«is os K1943)) 

«%^W^Wi + a(JSr-tR®S73att'i) (1977). 

Cantor, Georg (1845-19]8) G. SKf- 

(jerman mathcinaticiari * founder of set theory and 
mathematics of the infinite. Gesamme/te Ahhand- 

lungen (1932). 


±^} (1932)o 

Carlyle, Thumas (1795 1881 ) T* 

Scottish historian, critic, philosopher of culture 
and political thinker. History of the French Revolu¬ 
tion (lS37)f On Heroes, Hero Worship, and the 
He roir in History (1840). 

(ia37); 

(ig.-to),, 

Carnap, Rudolf C1S91-1970) R, 

Gcrmari logical positivist philosopher of sciencr; and 
logic. The Logical Siructure oJ the World and 
Pseiidopfrohlems in Philosophy (1928); The Logical 
Syntan: oJ LaTtguage (1934); Meaning and Lecessi 
ty (1947 ): Logical Foundatiems of rrohabiiity 
(1950). 


(1928): 

(1934); (1947); 

(1950), 

Carneades (214-129 BO) 


Hellenistic sceptic, member of the later Academy* 

Carroll. Lewis (1832-98) L, 

Pen name of Charles Dodson, English mathemati¬ 
cian, logician and writer* Alice in Wonderland 
(186,S)! Through The Looking-Glass (1871); The 
Hunting of the Snark (1S76). 

(1865); 

(1871); (1876), 

Cartwright, Nancy (L943- ) N. 

American philosopher of science. Fhou' the Lavas of 
Physics Lie (1983); Nature*s Capacities and their 
Measurement (1989). 


(i983); i ^ 

(1989). 

Cassirer, Ernst (1874-1945) E. 

German neo-Kantian. The Philosophy of Symbolic 
Forms . 3 vols (1923-9); The Digtc of the Humani¬ 
ties ( 1 942 ). 


1923-1929); (1942). 

Chisholm, Roderkk (1910-99) R. 

American metaphy.sician and epistemologist. Per¬ 
ceiving ( 1957 ); Theory of Knowledge (1966); 
Person and Cbjeci ( 197 6 ); The First Person 


(1981), 

ife> (1966); (1976); Ai^ (19SJ), 

Chomsky, Noam (1928- ) N. 
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American theorist of litiguistio?^, philosopher of Ian 
gunge and mind, polihenl thinker. Synt'^idif.c Strui.- 
(I9b7); Carfey/an Lhjguisfzcs (1966) j Knoztd 
edjie of Language- {1986 ); Deterrijtg Democracy 
(1992); Language and Tbought. (1993). 

(1937); 

(1966); (1986): 

C]992)i C1993). 

Ohrisippus (r. 2S0-o, 20a Ut)) 

Stoic philnsophoT. 


Church, Alonzo (1.903- ) A. 

.American niatheninrical logician. Introduction to 
Mui'hefnatic.ai Logic* voL I (19,36)* 




1966 ). 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-13 lO M.T. 

Roman philosopher. De Rc Ruhtica iOn the State') i 
De Leg I hue i.On ifie /nm^O j Acadanuca i De Officif;^ 
(On DuUeO). 


mmmh i 





Clarke, Samuel ,(1676-1729) S* 

English rationalist philosopher and natural theolo¬ 
gian, I fie I.e.thniz Clarke Correspondence (1717); A 
Discourse Concerning the Being and Attributes of 
Cod (1704-5). 

(1717); (1704- 

1705). 


Cleanthes (c. 331-232 BO SSaJEW 
Stoic philosopher* Hymn to Zeus. 

Clement of Alexandria (c. i5o-c*2i9> 
Alexandrian Christian theologian. 

Clifford, William Kingdon (1816-79) W. K, 


British mathematician and evolutionary episteinolo 
gist. The Common Sense of the Ej-act Sciences 
(1885), 

iR^ (1885), 

Cohen, Gerald Alan (1941- ) G.A. 

(*ariadian-Rritish analytical Marxist political 

philosopher. Karl Marj:f 'Lheozy of History. A 
Defense (1978); History, Labour and Freedom-. 
Themes from. Mar.x (1988), 

H'* (1978); ^ 

(1988)„ 


Cnmlofcct, Maniui^i tie rft .(il 


Cohen, Hermann (1843-1918) H. fST^ 

(.lerman-Jewish Marburg school ncc-Kaniian 
piuiosopber. The LAncept of Reiigum in the P/rr7ft- 
sophical System (19U)): 'The Religion of Reason 
I'aken tram .fe'caish Sources (1918). 

(1915): I hi 

14) (1918). 


Cohen. Morris Raphael (1889-1947) M. R. 

American legal philosopher, philosopher of science 
and logician. Reason and Nature (1931): Lauj and 
Social Order (1933); An lntrodz 4 .cti(m to Logic and 
Sc.ienlijic Method (with Brnest Nagel* 1934 ), 

saft 4 a 

U931), (1933); 

IEI34)., 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1773 1834) S. I. 


Fngiish romantic jioot , criiio and philosopher. Bi- 
ognjphiu Literana (1817); On the Constitution of 
the Ch urch and State. According to the Idea rf 
Each (1880). 

?is?aaT$A, 

(1817); 

(1830). 

Colling'wood f Robin George (1889-1943) R. G, 

&4i 

British ideali.st metaphysician and philosopher of 
art, history and religion. The Frinciples of Art 
(1938); A?j Fssa.y ofi .Metaphysics (1940); The Idea 
of History (1946), 

(1938); (1940): 

(1946). 

Comte. Auguste (1798-1857) A. ?L^ 

French positivist philosopher. Cours de philosophie 
positi-ae^ 6 voLs (1830-42) ti. and condensed hy 
Harriet Martineau as The Positive Philosophy of 
Auguste Comte, 2 vols. 1853. 

^(6#^. 

1830-1843, 

wm ^ 2 ^^, 1853 ). 

Condillac. Rtienne Bonnot de (1715-80) E, B. de 

French enlightenment philosopher, 'I'reatise on Sen- 
satifms (1754). 

(1754). 

CoTidoroet, Marquis de (1743-1794) M, de 

French encyclopedist. Essay on the Application of 
Azialysis to the Probability of Majority Decisions 
(1785); The. Sketch for a Hisioricai Picture, of the 
Progress of ihe Human Mind (1795). 
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C'ook Wilson . John 


?A- @ iJ ff ^ «iSe « S « ffi «,»• fr 

.M'.-^ a/ys); 

(I7^:j), 

Cook Wilson* John (1849-191^) .1. 

Rnfflish philosot>hcr of logio and tpisrcmology. 
Si.att'mt^7}t and Infi^rt^me ( 1926). 

as26)„ 

Copernitus * Nitoiaus (1473-1543) N. W&M 
Polish lieliocenirif astrononier. On the RevohUions 


of the HtarLferdy Orhs, (1S43). 

M X*X ,. fri'fe)} (1543). 

Copliiston* Frederick (19Q7-9D V. 

Bririsli historian of philosoF^hy, //yi■^fi'^"y oj PhiloM-f- 
phy^ 9 vcjIs (1946- 75 ). 

(9 #. 1946-1975). 

Croce t Benedetto (1866-1952) B* 

Ttalifio fLf-sthetician snd Hegelian philosSOjjher, Hlo- 
r.h I'tti j a.i thi' Si.tenci' of K.r.pres.don a fid General. Lrn- 
^liirtre.-^ (1902); Logic as the Science oJ the Pure 
Goncept ( 1905 ); Philosophy of the Praeticul 
(!909). 


( 1902); 

(1905); (1909). 


Cudworth. Ralph (1617-88) K. 

Cambridge Platonist. The True Int.eHectual System 
oJ the 77nfh e r,i>; (1678)- 


Cumberland, Richard (1632-1718) R. ^3C16~ 


English moral philosopher- On the Lerujs of Nutu-re 
(1672:. 


(1672). 


1> 


d'Alembert, Jean I^u Rond Cl 717-83) J.L. R. 


French cnlighienmenr mfiTliematician and philoso¬ 
pher. Co-edhor of the Kncyeloptdie C with 
JJidernt). 




l)anle Alighieri (1265-1321) A. iMT 

Italian phiiosnphioal poet- Conidcio; De Monarchi- 
o ; ihi-sne Comedy. 


Danto ■> Arthur (1924-) A* nn, 

American philosophcrr of an, history, ficiion. epis¬ 
temology. Analytic Philosophy of History (]965); 
s'4 n id, V t ic I ' k aostip hy of A ct ion (1973); 7 'h e 7 ran s- 


figuration of the (-onitnonplace (1981). 

A . (7-j 5&. It As5.^iKtfe : C-^^frfKJJbf; 


(1965); (1973); 

(1981), 

Darwin, Charles (1809-82) C. 

English biologist and theorist of evolution. The O- 
ngin of Species hy Means of Natural Se.iectum 
(1859) ; 'I he Descent oj Man (1871). 

(1859): (1S71), 

Davidson, Donald (1917- ) ». iit^is 

.-\merican ariaiytie philosopher of mind and Ian- 
gufign. Kssays on AetKors and Eucnls (1980); In¬ 
quiries into Truth and Interpretation (1984). 

■K m ««iff HfT5ij ‘■j# 

tt-WtfejC^H 1980) ( «aS84J, 

do Fjnetti, Bruno C1906-85) B. 

kalian personalist philosopher of rnathematics. 
PPu esiglu i. its Logical Latvs * its Subjectn-c Sources 
(19,37); I'heory oJ Probability^ 2 vols (1973). 

:^; ((M*: 

K ):■ C 19.37); (2 ' 19 7(1), 


Dcieu^e- Cilles C']925-> 


G. 


French post-sl.ructuralisi. Nietzsche and Philoso¬ 


phy (1962); Di,l,fe.rence and Repetition (1968); TVif:' 
Logic oj Sense (1969). 


^/EA^W^K1962)i 

S:E5> ( 1 968); (1969), 


UemocritLis of Ahdera (c. 4 60 371 BC.) 
(jrc:ek aiomtst philosopher, 


I)c Morgan. Augustus (1806-71) A. 

Briiish matheinaiician and logician. PSsay on Proha- 
hdities (1838); Forma! Ja'jgic (1847); On the Syllo¬ 
gism (1864); Budget oj Parodo.r.es (1872). 

(JS47); (1864 ): 

(1872). 

Dennett, Daniel CJ942 ) D. 

American philosopltci of mind, (.dntent and Con- 
seiousness (1969); Bra instorms (1978); The Inten¬ 
tional Stance ( 1987 ); Cijnsciousness F.xplained 
(1991). 


(1969): 

SJ 0 978): C,tl"]frS:&# (1987); mff.StfO 
0891): 


Derrida, Jacques (1930- ) J. 

Algerian-borri French post ■ si rucUiralist and phe- 
nomcnologist dcconstruciionist philosopher of lan¬ 
guage, metaphysics and aesthetics. Speech and 
Pkenornen-a ( 1967 ); Oj Oramrnatology (J9t>7): 
Writing and Pdfje.renee (1967); Margins of Philo.s- 
ophy (1972). 

A - J ■■ M A iE ^ S ± A# Aj 





C^f^T); CH'-t^^^:> (1^67); 

(lS67>i (1972J. 

Destarti^s. Rtne (159^>-1650) H. 

Freiich phiLosopher and mathcmauciariHf a chief ar¬ 
ch it cci of modern philosophy. Di.!;i:ourse on .Mt'thod 
(1^537); ^■fi^dIt^:ltiorlS on Fin^t Philosophy (Jfi4l)j 
Replies to Ohjecitons to the MediUiiions 
Pri ficipies oj PhiIosopdiy ( 1 cl 4 4 ) j Piissufns of the 
SfKil C17149)* 


fbdim 0 637); (i.64i); mu 

fh'] H ^ (1641 ■ L642 ) : 1^;il^ 

(164-;)^ (1649), 

Dewey, Jiihn ( 1859-1952) !>■ 

America II pragmatist. K.rpertence and Nat are 
fl925)j I'he Q7j.est jor (drtainty (1929); Art as 
F.xperienee ( 1933); Lihtrralism and Social Action 


(1935 ). 

(1979); (.1.933); C ^ li ± .:>C 

(1935). 

Diderot, Denis (1713-84) D. 

French er.lighieriinciit philosopher, writer and crit¬ 
ic, the principal editor of the Encyc.lop^die. Philo¬ 
sophical J lioughJs (l?-i6); Thoughts on the Inter¬ 
pretation of Nature ( 1754 ); Rameau's Nephein 
( 1767), 

ftsoifjfeE. « 

. I' :li (1746): «i its«» m 

.Sffl.i (1754); (1767),, 

Dilthc.v. Wilhelm (1833-1911) W. 

Ch-'rman phil osopher of history, hermeneutitrs, and 
the methodologist of the (/eistesuiissensehaften. In 
trodiiction to the Human Sciences (1883); Forma¬ 
tion oJ the Historical World m the Human Sciences 
< 1910 j. 


JlK.I' (1313), 


Diiidorus Cronus (flourished, c. 284 BC) 

(jreek philosopher of the Mcgartan schooi. 
Diogetit^s Laertius (c. 3rd century) 


Greek biographer. I does of Eminent Philosopikers. 

Diogenes of ApalIonia (5th centnry RC) 

(jreek natural philoso[)her. 


Duns Scol.ijK. Jolin 


Diogenes of Sinope (c, 400-c. 325 hC) 

Greek philosopher, founder of the Cymes, 

Donaganr Alan (1925-91) A. 

■Australia 11 -American moral philosopher and histori¬ 
an of philosophy. The Theory of Morality ( 1977) ; 
(Ihoice: The Essetilrai Fdem.ent in Human Action 


(1987). 


i^r (1977); it (1987), 

Donnellan. Keith (1931- ) K, 


Amencatt philosophical logictan, ‘^Reference and 
ritditiirc Descriptiotis" (1966). 




Dray, William (1921- ) W. 

Canadian philosopher of hi.srory, Laios and Expla- 
nat io71 in I!i story ( 1957); /’e rspect ii rs on HisUirv 


(1980). 


ifjll ^ k W ^« W ':ti M W ;.■■ (195 7 J; 

ci98d>. 

Dretske, Fred (1932- ) F. 

.American philosopher of mind, episteniologist, 
philosopher of seietice, Knovdedge and the Flotv oJ 
Injfirfnaticm (1981); Explaining Behaviour \ Reason 
in a Wsir Id of Pauses (j9y8), 

(1981); mwtryo-. «s*ittj«iL+fi(ia 

tt> (1988)„ 


Ducasse, Curt (1881-J969) C, 

Frerich-American philosopher. Truth. Knoadedge 
and Causation (1969). 

mm. (i969). 

Duhem. Pierre (1861-1916) P. stilB 

French philosopher of science, The Aim and Strue- 
i.ure oj Thysieai Theory (1906); 7’n Save the Phe¬ 
nomena (1908). 

(1908) , 

DLimmett, Michael (1925- ) M. 

Knglish anti-realist philosopher of language and 
mathematics. Frege i Philosopjhy of J.anguage 
(19(3); Truth iifid Phker Enigmas ( 1978 ); The 
Logical liasis oj Metaphysics (1991); Origins of 
Analytic J^hilosopky (1993), 

(1973); (1978); C*ii!n’±'i^ 

(1991,); (StyC'S'^-tSsSilS.i (1993)., 

Duns Scotus, John Cc. 1266 1308) 

Seottish-hom scholastic philosopher and theolo¬ 
gian. Ordinatio; Quaesttojtes Quodiibetales. 
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Durkheim. Emile (1R58-1917) E. 

Frciricl-i sooiologisi , morai philosopher and social 
philosopher. The Rules of Sociological Mcf.kod 
(1895); Suicide (1897)? 'She Kiementary Forms of 
Relipyous Life (1912), 

(1895); ^ (1897); 

(1917), 

Dwftrkin, Ronald (198 j- ) R- aii^^ 

An^eriran political and legal philosopher, Tukitig 
Rights Seriously ( 1977 .) ; A Matter of Principle 
(J 9 8 51; La-afs Empdre (1986), 

(1977); 

(1985); (1986). 

E 

Edwards, Jonathan (1703-58) j- 

American phih.isophcr and theologian, A 1'realise 
Coricerning Religious Affections ( 1746 ); Freedom 
of the Will (17 54); d he S'ature of T rue Virtue 
(1765). 

c^®«cW®s (i7«), <jft* 
iiJ 0754)i <1765). 

Einstein. Albert (1879-1955) A, 

Oerman-Swiss-American physicist and philosopher. 
The Meaning of Re.lati%>it.y (]92l): The Bom-Ein- 
sie.in Letters (1971); Collected Papers^ 2 vols 
C1987-9), 

mm- 

Xe (1921), iM- ( 1971 ); {jc 

H)) (2 #, 1987-1989). 

Elster. Jon (1 940- ) J. 

Norwegian analytical Marxist social and political 
philosopher. Sour Crapes (1983); Making Sejtse of 
Mara' C19R5). 

(1983); (1985). 

Emerfjon. Ralph Waldo (1808-82) R. W. gSiti 

American New England transcendentalist author 
and philosopher. Nature ( 1836); Essays (1841, 
1844 ); Represeniatn^e Men ( 1850 ), Society and 
SoLuade (1870). 

(1836); <JC 

Mli (1841, 1844), (1S50), 

( 1870), 

Empedocles (c. 495-c, 435^0 
(jreek natural philosopher. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-95) F, 

(Jerman philosopher. I'he Communist Manifesto 


(with Marx, )848); Anti-Iduhring (1878); TheO- 
rigin of the Family^ Private Property-, and the 
State (1884). 

is48), 

(1878): iMM. 

(1884). 

Epictetus (e. 55-135) 

Roman Stoic philosopher, born as a slave, Dis¬ 
cern rses; Manaal. 

Epicurus (341-270 BC) 

Hellenistic (.ireok atomist. 

vt# 

Epimenides (Gih century BC) 

Oreek logician, possibly author of the liar paradox. 

Erasmus, Desiderius (1466-1536) D. 

Dutch Renaissance humanist and scholar. In FCaise 


of Folly (1 509); 0/1 Free Will (1524). 

(1524). 

Eriugena, John Scot (c. 810-c. 877) j,s. wmmm 
Irish-horn medieval philosopher. De Praedestina- 
tifme i De Divisione Naturae. 


+ Htmm; 


Eubulides 

Ancient Clreek logician, member of the Mcgarian 
school, possibly author of the liar paradox. 


Evans, Gareth (1946-80) G. 

British philosopher of language and philosopher of 
mind. The Varieties of Reference (1982), Collected 
Papers (1985). 

(1982); iX.Pji (1985). 


F 


FeigJ, Herbert (1902-88) H. 

Austro-Hungarian logical positivist philosopher of 
science and philosopher of psychology, a founder of 
the Vienna Circle, *'The ^MentaH and the 

^PhysicaP ”(1958) ; Inquiries and Pren-ocations ; 6V- 
lecied Writings 1929-74 (1981). 

(1958); 1929-1974)) (1981)* 

Feinberg, Joel (1926- ) J. 

American moral, political and legal philosopher. 
Doing and Deserving (1970), Rights, Justice and 
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Frtge, (jtjnlob 


the Bounds of Liberty (1980); The Moral Ldnits of 
the Crh/tinal La-a) (4 vols, 1984-8). 

cis-o), 

<«W, £>!.‘girti«i^iiK:s(i980) = cflftW)ies 

(4 #4-. 1984-1988). 

Ftrguson, Adum (1728-1816) A. 

ScotTi.sh common sense moral and political philoso¬ 
pher. Essay on the History of Chnt Sodety (1767), 

(1767), 

Feuerbach, Ludwig (1804-72) L. ^ij^EEtp 

German left Hegelian naruralisilc humanist. The 
Essenre of CkristianUy (1841 )i Frifieiples of the 
of the Future (1843), 

K*®! (1841), S4^)tJU^IKa> (1843). 
Feyerabend, Paul (1924-9 0 P. 

Austrian philosopher and historian of science. A 
gainst Method ( 1 974): Seienee in a Free Society 
( 1978 ); Philosophical Papers-, 2 vols (1981 ); 
Faresi’elt to Reason (1987). 

E, (ifiX'Waa (1974) i i s 

(1978), (2 4£, 

198>): mffltt&SlJ)) (1987). 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (J 762-1814) 

German ethical idealist philosopher. Critique of all 
Rec'elation ( 1792 ); The Science of Knoxvledge 
( 1794 and later revised editions); The Scie 7 \ee of 
EthiLs as Based on the Science of K.no'u; ledge 
( 1796); The Vocation of Man (1800); The Charac¬ 
teristics if the Present Age (1806). 

^ ® f£ ^ ^ hPl ^ K17 92); 

^"t: H 1 794 4 f $tlin^± 

(1796); (1800); 

(1806), 

Fkino, Marsilio (1433-99) M, 

Italian Platonist and founder of the Academy of Flo¬ 
rence. Symposium ( 1469 ); Theologia Plau 


arnica 


■f 


(1473). 

M±m^um±x^. 

IX'it (1469): (1473). 

Field, Hartry (1946- ) H. 

American logician aufl philosopher of mathematics. 
Science without Numbers : A Defence of Nominalism 
( 1980 ); Realism, Mathematics and Modality 
(1989). 

(]98(}); (ms). 

Filmer, Robert (1588-1653) R. 

Knglish royalist political philosopher. Patriarckia 
(1680). 

(1680)., 


Finnic, John (1940- > j. 

British legal and moral philosopher. Natural Laws 
arid Nfutu-rai Rights ( 1980 ): Fundamentals of 
Ethics (1983); Moral Absolutes (1991). 

A i a M 1 980) ; 

(1983); (1991), 

Fndor, Jerry (1935- ) 

American philosopher of mind and language. The 
language of Thought (1975); The Modularity of 
'Mind (1 983); Psychosemantics (1987); A Theory 
of Content and Other Essays ( 1990); Holism i A 
ShoppeFs Ouide (with Ernest Lapore.) (1992), 

C1975); 

mifm (1983); (1987), 

etj—( 1990 ): 
iUK) 1992) o 

F</>lJesdal, DagfMn (1932- ) D. 

Norwegian philosopher of language and Husserl 
scholar. Referential Opacity and Modal Logic 
(1966). 

M ^ ^ s ;tK ^ . I 05 Hi 

CJ966). 

Foot. Philippa (1920- ) P. 

English moral philosopher. Virtues and Vices 
(1978), 

((^th-%")f|SE)) (1978). 

Foucault, Michel (1926-84) M, 

French post-structuralist philosopher and historian 
of ideas. Madness and CNilisatum (1961): 'The Or 
de.r of i kings-. An Archaeology of the Human Sci¬ 
ences ( 1 966 ); 7’;?.e Archaeology of Knowledge 

(1969); Discipline and Punish (1975); The History 
of Sexuality I-IJi (1976-84), 

& a u-^st4j t w.±w,. «)!Mtso jt ®} 

(1961), (1966); 

(1969); (.eiW-yMTSi} (1975); Stt 
it I -1.3 (1976-84). 

Frankena, William (1908-94) W. 

American moral philosopher and philosopher of cd- 
UCaliori. /■’erspectroe on Morality (1976); Thinking 
About Morality (J9S'-'). 

(1980), 

Frankfurt, Harry (1929- ) H. 

.American Descartes scholar, metaphysician and 
philosopher of action. Demons-, Dreamers and Mad¬ 
men ( 1970 ); The Importance of What We Care 
About (1988). 

^ ffi rfns (( . 

(1970), 

(1988). 

Frege, Gottlob (1848-1925) G. 



loss 


Pif:^ I'reud* Sigmund 

Cfcrnifin logkian and philosopher of mathcmaric.s 
and language. Bt:gnffsschrijf (1B79); Tht:’ Foun- 
ihn'K/n^ (*j An.thmfitii.: 2 vols (l&8d)! T'/io 

of Arithmetu- (1893)j “The Thought’' in 
Strawson- cd-.t Pkilo^opkical Logic (.. 1967 ); 
7 ra7}5iiittfin.'i from the Philo^'iophicai Writings oj 
GfAtioh F?-e.ge (1980), 

0879)5 (2 #. 1884)j 

feW!i:i, (1898), 

(1967); «G. (1980). 

Freud, Sigmund (1856-1989) S. 

Austrian founder of psychoanalysis. The Jnterpre- 
tatUm of TTrearns Cl GOO); The F.go and the. Id 
(I0£,ii>; Civiliaation and Its Disconienf.:; ( 1930); 
A'art'- Introductory Lecturer on Psyckc^analy^:ix 

(1933), 

A.«sf«»»)) (1900) i s a 

0923); SA0Jlij)r-li 0 930); 

0 933 ). 

G 

Gadumer^ Hans-Geftrg (1900^ ) H. -G. 

German hermeneutic philosopher. 1 ruth and 
Method ( 1960 ); Philorophicul Hermene!.itics 
(1976). 

, iKM 

(197G). 

Galen of Pergamum (c. [Z9-c. 200 AD) lag 

Greek empiricist and biologist. 

Galileo Galilei C1564-1642) ttafljnS 

Italian astronomer and physicist, a profound influ¬ 
ence on modern science and philosophy. Dialogue 
(Gmref rung the l^oao CAj>/ World Systems (1682}; 
Ty^aLo^,tie.i, (".'oneeruing 7’wo Nets) Sciences (1638). 

L. (1632); I 

mm. 

Gassendi - Pierre (1592-1655) P, 

French atomist philosopher, who presented impor¬ 
tant objections to Descartes’ Meditations. Disquisi- 
tio Metaphysica (1614). 

)t^, Cl644). 

(iauthier. David (1932- ) 1). 

Gfinadian moral and polilical philosopher. The Log¬ 
ic of Leviathan (1969); Morals by Agreetnent 
(1986). 

» (1986):. 


Geach, Peter (19I6-) P. 

.British philosopher of logic, metaphysics, mind, 
religion and ethics. Me^itai Acts (1956); Rejerence 
and iiCoierality (1962); God and the Soul (1969). 

(1956); (1962); 

(1969). 

Gentile, Giovanni ( 1875 - 1944 ) G- 

Italian idealist philosopher and supporter of the fa.s- 
cism regime. The Ccfteral Theory of the Spirit us 
Pure Act (1916); Genesis and Structure of Society 
(1946). 

(19J6); 

( 1946 ). 

Centzen. Gerhard < 1909 - 45 ) G. 

German natural deduction logician. Coilected Pa¬ 
pers (1969). 

ixm-^ (1969).. 

Geltier, Edmund (1927- ) E. 

Americ^m epistemologist. *'Ls Justified Belief Knowl¬ 
edge?” ( 1963 ). 

(1963)o 

Cewirth, Alan (1912- ) A- 

.American moral philosopher. Rea.'ion and Morality 
(1978); Human Rights (1982), 

(ms); ixm 

(1982). 

Gilson, Etienne (1884-1978) E, 

Frtmch neo-Thomist historian of medieval philoso¬ 
phy. The Christian Philosophy of St. 'Phomas 
Aquinas (1919): The Unity of PhilosopAucai Kxpe- 
nence (1937); I'he. Philosopher arid Phenlogv 
(1960). 

• (1919); 

--)) (1937); (1960). 

GodeD Kurt (1906-78) K. 

7\ustrian-horn Arnerican mathematical logician and 
philosopher of ma.v hematics. Collected Works 
(1986). 

(1986). 

(Jodwin, William (1756-1836) W. SISjU 

British moral and political philosopher. An Fm/uiry 
Coficerning Political Ju.stice (1793). 

( 1793 ). 

Gnldman, Alvin (1938- ) A. 

American epistemologisr and philosopher of mind 
and action. A Theory of Human Aetton (1970); 
F.pisternology and Cognition (1986); LiaisotiS\ Phi- 
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Hartley. Dtivid 


f.tisoph.y thi’ (^o^7iit ii'e -J./j-f/ SfH'lill 

imi'K 

(1970); (1986); HM 

m. dwz). 

(;««dman. Nelson (1906-98) N. 

Amerififin nominali^i. philosoplier of language, sci¬ 
ence and art. 7^kti S^ruciure of Appearanc(; (l9dl) ; 
Faci^ Fiction and Forecast (195'-1); The Languages 
of Art C1968); Ways of World-Making ^1978). 

^M1061)i (1954); 

dl> ti96S); (1978). 

Gorgia.s (c. 183 376 BC) 

C/re.ck f.ophist and rheiorician. 

Gramsd, Antonio (1891-1 937) A. 

Italian Marxist political philosopher and theorist of 
culture. Prison hiotebooks (19Z9-35); I^.Uers from 
Prison (1963)- 

.t A A 

mitit (1929-1935); (1965), 

Green, Thomas Hill (1836-82) T. H. 

Knglish ahsolute idealist and poliiioal philosopher, 

Prologornena to Kthif.s (1383). 

^ [f ^ '^t Pt -ll'iff i: ^3 ^ ^ )) 

(18S,3). 

Grice, Herbert Paul (1913-90) H-P. 

Kiighsli philosopher of language, metaphysics, 
ethics. Studies in the Ways of Words (1989), 

MmAiz. inmmn?} 

(1989), 

Grosseteste. Robert (c. 1170-1253) R- 


English medievai scientist, philosopher and com- 
en 1 a tor on Aristotle. De Luce ( On Ligh f ) ; / >t^ 
Motu i'orporali et Luce. {.Corporal Motion and 
Light') \ Hea:ameron. 

*^1 Jfe>; itsMWK 

Grotius. Hugo (1583- 1645) H- 

l.)Li(.t:h philosopher of law, founder of modern inter¬ 
na lioiia I law. On the ].mc of War and Peace 
(1625). 




^ (1625), 




Grtlnbaum, Adolf (1923 ) A, 

Gerntan-fiorn American philosopher of physics and 
psychoanalysi.s. Philoscjphical Problems of Space 
and I line, 2''"' cd. ( 1973 ): Foundations oj Psycho- 
anaiyso-. A Fhtlosophtcal CrUuiue (1984). 

#rwa-iffutjs 


1973); i-caa-WW-fflliiii: 

ifj (1984). 


H 


Haberniiis . JOrgen (1929“ ) J. 

German secatid-generat.ifm Frankfurt School politi ¬ 
cal and soda! philosopher. Kncnuledge and Human 
Interests (1968): The I'heory of Commu-Tticiitiz:e. Ac¬ 
tion , 2 vols (1981); The Philosophical Discourse of 
Mfxiermtv (1985), 


(1968); (.2^4^, 

1981); (1985), 

Hamilton. WiJfiam (1788-1856) W* 


Scottish philosopher and logician. Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned (1829); Lectures of Metaphysics and 


Logk (1859-60), 


(1829); (1859-1860). 


Hampshire, Stuart (1914 ) S- WtW# 

English moral philosopher and philosopher of mind. 
Spinoza (1951): 1'bought and Action (1959); Free- 
dom of Mind (1971 ): Morality and Oonftict 
(1983). 


(1959); (i97i); ((il 

(1983). 

Hare, R (tchard) M (ervyn) (1919- ) R. M. 
British prescriptivist moral philosopher. The Lan¬ 
guage of Morals ( 1952 ); Freedom and R.e.ason 
(1963); Moral Thinkifig (1981). 

* s t it® e a- 1 - (1952 > i«e 

Sf’satti (1963), ( 19 m). 

Harman, Gilbert (1938- ) G. 

American philosopher of mind, ethics, language 
and episiemology. Thought ( 1973 ); Change in 
Vie ■■a.': FPincipies of Reasoning (1986). 

(1S73), mmmmi ( 19 m, 

Han. H (erbert) L (ionel) A (dolphus) C19D7-92.) 
H. L. A. P&!f^ 

English philosopher of law. Causaiion in the La'a.> 
(with Tony Honore)' ( 1959); The Concept of Lazo 
( 1961 ) ; Essays 

dence and. Political Theory (jl982) . 

(1959); (1961); i^Mb: 

(J982), 


Hartley, David (1705-57) 1). 

English thinker, founder of associationisr psycholo¬ 
gy. Oh serrations on Man^ his Frame, his Duty and 
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Ffl H^rtmaniw Etiiinrd von 


h h E:ipei-t<uU'm:i [1749). 

Hartniiinn. Eduiird von (1842-1 906) K. von 
1 jtrTiiim ptssimisr.ir: philosopher. Tht; l^htlosophy of 
t.hi‘ I'?ii:on<i:u}us (1S69 ). 

cses),. 

Hartmann, Nicolai C.ISS2-1950) N. iit#S 

Lntvinn-born (German philosopher of onroiogy and 
ethics. 3 vols (1926): Eleiv \Va.ys oj Ont.ol- 

opy (1940). 

S.-T 

Hartshorne, Charles (1&97-) C. 

American process metaphysician and theologian, 
'/’Tie Relativif.y ( 1947 ); Cfnative Syntfsfrsis 

£i/t£^ Philo,‘^ophic MethotJ (1970), 

(1947): (1970),. 

Hayek) F(riedHch) A(ugust) von (1899-1992) 

F. A. von 

Aiistiian-born Britain economist and political 
philosopher, 'i'he Road to Serfdom (1944); T’Tf? 
Const; t It tiuti of iJhorty (I960.); haii.} y hegislatio?! 
a?;d Liberty •, 3 vols (1973-79); Economic Freedom 
(1991 ). 

ft ^ Jifc Afanz 

( 1 944 ); ^ (1960); 

[tl) 1973-1979); (1991). 

Hegel, C (eorge) W (ilhdm) F (riedrich) ( 1770- 
1831) G*W,F. 

(jerman idealist philosopher. The Jena SwiTem. 


1804- 5: Logic and Metaphystt.s (1804 5) ? The Fhe- 
nornenoiogy of Spirit ( 1807 ); Science of Logic 
(1812-16); F.itcyclofme.dia of the Philosophical Sci- 
emrs (.1817); I'h.e F'hilosophy of Right (1821)! 
Aestkclics (1836); f^eclures on the Philosophy of 
World History (1837, 1840); I^.ctures on the Phi¬ 
losophy op hddigion ( 1832, 1840); Lectures <m the. 
History oj Philosophy (1892-96). 

r 1804-1805: 

(1804-1805); (1807); 

(18t2d8l6); (1817); 

(1821): (1835); 

( 1837. 1840); (1832. 1840): 

(1892-1896). 

Heidegger, Martin (1889-1976) M. 

{i-erman oiitologist and phe.nomenologist phiioso 
fihei'. heinf.' and i nne (192/;; Kant and the Proh- 
iem oj Metaphysics ( j929); An Intioduction to 
Metaphysus (1953); iVkat is Called Thinkingj 
(19^4); 7V;e Principle oJ Reason (J957); On the 


Way to lAingtiage ( 1959); Nietzsche ^ 4 vols 

(1961). 

(1927) ; (1929); 

(1953); (1954); 

ilS ( 1957); (1959); (4 # 

A, 1961), 

HeJv^ius, Claude-Adrien (1715-71) C,-A. 


French Fnlightenmeiu psychologist and philoso- 
plter. I)e PEsprit i or Essays on the Mind and its 
Sen-eral Faculties (1759). 

(175S),, 

Hempel, Car] Gustav (1905- ) C.G. 

(jerman-,Amer'icari logical empiricist philosopher of 
science. Aspects of Scientific Eaplanation (1970). 

AM); ( 1970) 

Heraclitus of Ephesus (flourished c. 500 RCl) 
Pre-Socrat.ie philosopher of nature and the soul. 

BrratswiEea&asStf^s. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried (1744-1803) J.G. 


German philosopher of language and of history. 
Treatise Upon the Origin of Language (1772); Out 
lines of a Philosophy oj the History of Man (1784- 
91). 


( 1772); 

i: A A .» (1784-1791)0 

Herzen, Alexander (1812-70) A. 

Russian social philosopher. Fre^m the Other Shore 
(1850). 


)) (1850), 

Hkk, John (1922- ) J. 

English philosopher ol religion. Faith and Knimii- 
e.dgc (1957); Evil and the Cod of i.ove (1966); 
Fhilosopfhy of Religion (19 G 6 ). 

^A 1957 ): C A ^Z 

¥f> <196B), ( 1966). 


Hilbert, David (1S62-1S43) D. 

German formalist, marhematicitin. hfoundations of 
Geo >n etry (1899); P rim: t pies of Math e m a tic a I Lit g- 
7t-, (with W. .Ackermann) (1949). 

-ah.^m-^^, 1949 ). 

Hintikka, Jaakko (1D29 ) j, 

Finnish philosophical logician and cpistemologist. 
KnoiHedge and Belief (1963). 


(1962)., 








t09i 


Irigaray. Luce 


I 


Hippocrates Ci . 430 BC) 

An cicnt (rreek scholar, father c>f medicine. 

Hippias of Klis (c. 460-c. 415 Bt:) #itE3EDf 
Ancient Greek sophist. 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679) T, 

English philosopher, especially of human riarurc 
and society. D^‘ TAve (1842); L^natkan (1651); 
Be Cur pore (16,56)? T)e Uumine (1658)* 

((itTUK?± 

nS42)i 0651)! 0656), 

(1658)^ 

Hocking, William Ernest (1873-1966) W.E. 
Atyierican idealist philosopher of religion. 'I'he 
Mea?i{f}g of God in Human Experience (1912)? 
Human Nature a7id Itfi Remaking (1923), 

tI912); ■? AttA^iSifi)) (1923). 

TIolbach, Paul-Henri Dietrich BaronM (1723-89) 

German born arhcisr materialist, French encycli^pe- 
dist. The System of 2 vols (1770), 

(2#:^, 1770). 

Hulderlin, Friedrich (1770-1843) F. 

German philosophical poet an(J scholar. Poems of 
HUde.rlin, 2"'^ ed. (1952). 

1952) . 


Home, Henry Lord Kames (1696-1782) H. L, K. ^ 

m 


Scottish legal theorist and acsthetician. Essays on 
the Principles of Moraiity and Natural Religion 
(1751); Elements of CriticLsrn (1763). 






*>? 0 751); ((IttifiHJi)) (1763), 

Hook. Sidney C1902-89) S, 


American Marxist and pragmatist philosopher, 70- 
wards the Understanding of Karl Marx (1933); 


From Hegel to Marx (1936); Marx and Marxists t 
I he Amhigu-ous Legacy (1955). 


^ Bi it-B. ± ± *.«a 

• 4rSSMa*i! (1933), s 

( 1936), r^*;.BA‘45t«.t..st#! 

(1953G. 


Horkheimer, Max ( 1895 - 1973.1 M, 

(icrn-ian hrankfnn School social philosopher anci 
criiica! theorist. The Dialectic of Enlighienment 
(with Adorno) (J947); Critique of Instrumental 
Reason ( 1967). 

^ ® ^ ^ lEtif . (Gfl ^ 


1947)? 

P\} (1967), 

Humboldt, WilFtelm von (1767-1835) W. von 
German humanist, statesman and linguistic schol¬ 
ar. The Limits of State Action (1791) ? On the Dual 
(1828). 

«BAS;J£A*, llSftAW 

I^Pl) (1791); (1828). 

Hnme, David (1711-76) D. #1^ 

Scottish empiricist [ihilosopher, A Treatise of Hu¬ 
man Nature ( 1739); Enquiry iloncerning Human 
Understanding (1748); Dialogues Concerning Nat¬ 
ural Religion (1799), 

®W¥Ei> (1748), (1799). 

Husserl, Edmund (1859-1938) E, 

Cierman phenomenological philosopher. Ixrgical In 
oestigations, 2 vols (1900-1); Ideas ^ General Intro¬ 
duction to Pure Phenomenology (1913); The Phe¬ 
nomenology of hdeimai Time Consciousness (1928); 
Cartesian Meditations (1931); 7Vi^ Crisis of Euro¬ 
pean Sciences and i ranscendental Phenomentflogy 
(1954). 

vMnmm (2-^4^. lyoo- 

1901); (1913); 

€ ft fi41'o] iKl K19 28); -|e ± )iC 6^) tfL 

,S)) (1931); 

(1954), 

Hutcheson, Francis (1694-1746) F. 

Scottish moral and political philosopher. Inquiry in¬ 
to the Grigitis of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue 

(1725), 

. ((ain « H 4 SttilB 

(1725). 

Hypatia (r. 370-115) 

Female Nooplatomst, 


1 


Ibn Rushd , see Averroes 

Ibn Sina, see Avicenna , 

Ingarden, Roman (1893-1970) R. 

Polish phenomenological aesrhetician. The Literary 
W'ork of Art (1931)? The Ontology of the Work of 
Art ( 1936). 


fAt^^7ft,Pn7 (1931 ); 

(1986). 

Ingaray. f.ute (1932- ) L. pmm 


Belgian-born French feminist philosopher and psy¬ 
choanalyst, Speculum of the Other Women (1974); 
le^ Tu, Nous- To'ioards a Culture of Difference 




Jf-ckriOii I Frank 
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(1990^. 

It fij fft '?i;-^ ^ 

i^i^.kfmWrT} ( 1974 ): m. .^^.- 

(1990). 


J 


Jackson. Frank (1943- ) F. 

Australian philosopher of mind, logic and mota- 
physic?. Perception z A Representative Pheory 
(l&77)i Conditionals C19S7). 

(1977)J (1987). 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich (1743-1819) F, H. 

tfc 

Genimri philosopher of feeling. P^dward AUwaCs 
Collected Letters ( 1776); David Ilttme on Belie J 
(1787). 

C17S7). 

James, Williain (1842-1910) W. 

American pragibatist and psychologisi. The Princi¬ 
ples of Psychology <, 2 vols (1S90) ; 'Lhe Varieties of 
Religious Rxperie?ice (1902); Pragmatism (1907); 
The Meaning of Truth (1909); Essays Li Radical 
I'lmpincjsm (1912). 

C2# 

1890); (1902); 

(.i307)i i^m^MXiAi909)i 

(1912), 

Jaspers, Karl (1883-1969) K. 

German existcntialisi philosopher and psychologist. 
Philosophy, 3 vola (1932 ); Reason and Eaiisteri^. 
(1935). 

lS32)i (1935), 

Jevons, William S. (1833-82) W. S. 

English economist and bgician. Pure Logic 
(] 864); Principles of Science (1874). 

(1864) ; 

W3\} (1874). 

Johnson, W (illiam) E (rnest.) (1858-1931) W. E. 

English logician. Logic, 3 vols (1921-4). 

(3#+. 1921-1924). 
Junj., Carl (1875-1961 ) C. 

Swiss psychoanalyst. Symbols of I ransformation 
(1912); Archetypes of the Collective Unconscious 
(1934). 

(1912); 

(1934). 


K 


Kant, [mmanuel (1724-1804) L mm 

German philosopher. C■ritiq^^e of Pure Reason 
(1781; 2nd edition. 1787); Prolegomena to Future 
Metaphysics ( 1783 ); Groundivork of the MetOr- 
physics of Morals ( 1785); Metaphysical Founda¬ 
tions oj fiatural Science (1786); Critique oj Practi¬ 
cal Reason. (1788); Critique of Judgement (1790): 
Religum within the Limits of Reason Alone (1793); 
Metaphysics of Morals (1797); Opus Post urn um. 

(1781,^2 11^. 

1787 ); < (1783); 

(1785); 

(1786); (1788); mmtimn}} 

(1790); (1793) ; 

(1797); 

Kaplan, David (1933- > D. 

.4metiean logician and philosopher of language. 
^Quantifying in^^ (1968); ‘' ^Demonstratives^ and 
h^fterthoughts * ” (1989). 

(laes); 

C "IrtS”)) (1989). 

Kelsen, Hans (1881-1973) H. 

Pragvie-born American legal positivist philosopher 
of law. General Theory of Law and State (1949); 
Prificiples of International Law (1967); Pure The¬ 
ory of Law (1967); General I'heory of Norms 
(1991). 

itP (1967); (1991). 

Kenny, Sir Anthony (1931) A. 

English philosopher of mind and religion and histo¬ 
rian of philosophy. Action, Fmotwn and Will 
*( 1 963 ) ; The Anatomy of the Soul ( 1 973 ); U-A//, 
Freedom and Power (1975). 

(ifjfi. If 

(1963); (1973); 

XM'i/ (1975). 

Keynes, .lohn (1883-1946) J. 

British economist t probability theorist and moral 
philosopher. A on F^robahility (1921); The 

General Theory of Employment, Money and Interest 

(1936). 

o6«e 

mi (1921). {». ©fPSWiSaifej (1936). 
Kierkegaard , S^ren (1813-55) 

Danish existentialist philosopher of religion. On the 
Concept of Irony (1841); Either/Or (1843); Fear 
and Trembling ( 1843); Philosophical Fragments 
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Leucippujii of Miletus Pfi ^ 


(i841''t I ht^ (.'oncepi of Dread (IS'll): Stages ojf 
Li./ef; U-'ij v; CoTicludnig I'nscie.nti fic Posfjrrip! 
C lS4fi J ; 1 he Sickness L'nlo Death (1 ^^49)* 

aS43); (1843); <(t?# 

( iSM)? (1844); 

(1846); 

C1849>. 

Kneale, William (1906-90) W- 

Knjrlish logician. Prohahi/u.y and ItidticSon (1949); 
'She Deveiopmetu of Logic (with Martha Kneale ) 
(1962). 

(1949); 

1962). 

Kotarbinski, Twdeiisz (l.S86“i981) T. 

Polish nominalist, philosopher and logician, (fvosio/- 
Ogy (1929); Fra. 7:if;/og-\': 'I'he Sri.ejice of Efficient. 
Action (193;')), 

{tfliHift? (J929)i 

Sfr^jifei (is55)„ 

Kripke. Saul (1.940- ) s. 

Atnerioan logician and philosopher of language and 
metaphysics, DJaniing and Necessity (1980); 
Wittgenstein on Rales and Private Language 


(19S0); )) 

(.1982) . 


Kuhn. ^I'humas ( 1922 - 97 ) 14 

American philosopher and historian of science. I'he 
Coper717can Revolution (1957): 'I'he Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions (1962); The Essential 'Ten¬ 
sion n977}. 


{1957); 

( 1952); (J977). 


L 


l.4cuiii Jacques (1901-HI) J- 

French psychoanalyst i philosopher (of rnind and lan¬ 
guage. Ef.rits I and il (1966); The Ego in Freudfy 
Theory (1978). 

H )■ (1966); (1978), 

Fakutos. Imre (1922 71) 1. 

Mungarian British philosopher of science. Proof 
and Refutations ( 1976); Pkdosophical Paper.s 
(1978. Vol Ij 'The Methodology of Scientific Re¬ 
search !'’i-ogrammes\ Vol TT; Matke7natics, Science 
and Episle.fnology'). 

(1976); 

(1978, 


La Mettrie, Julien O, de (1799-51) .LO.de 

m 


French maLenalist philosopher. The Natural Histo¬ 
ry of the Soul (.1745) ; Man a Machine (1748). 

(17A^), iA 

(1748). 

Lunger. Suzanne K. (1895-19S5) S-K. 

American philosopher of aesthetics, mind and lan¬ 
guage. Philosophy in a New Key (1942); Feeling 
and h orm (1953 ); Mind: An Essay on Human 
Feelings 3 vols (1967-82). 

( 1942)! (1953); 

(3 1967-82), 

LeDoeuff. Mkh^le (1948- ) M. 

French feminist philosopher. Ilipparchia\s Choice-. 
Essays (.'oncerning Women and Philosophy (1990). 

( 1990), 

Lehrer. Keith (1936- ) K. SSj 

American cpisiemologisr. Knowledge (1974); The¬ 
ory of K novuledge (1990). 

(1974); 

(1990). 

T.eibniz, Guttfried Wilhelm (1646-1716) G.W. ^ 

German rationalist philosopher. T'Hscourse of Meta¬ 
physics ( 1686 ); Nexv Essays on Human Under¬ 
standing ( 1.704); / heod/.cy (1710); Mcmadotogy 
( 1714 ) ! I.^eihniz-Clarke ( orrespcmdence C 1717 ) ; 
Correspondence with Arnauld (1846). 

®Hatt±.X.^f^,S:. cese), c a« 

aS’trife.i! (1701)! ittlEifei C1710)i (i#.Ttfe)> 
(1846), 

Lenin, Vladimir 1. (1370-1924 ) V. I, 51J=r 

Russian revolutionary leader and Marxist philoso¬ 
pher. Materialism and Empirio-Criticism (1909). 

^ 1llll A ^ .S .A A^^ A< 0§A 

(1909), 


l.esniew^iki, Stanislaw (1886-1939) S- 


Polish nominalist logician and philosopher of mathe¬ 
matics, Collected Papers (1988). 

l.essing. Cotthold (1729-81) G. 

(Terraan philosopher and dramatist. Laocoon-. On 
the Limits of Fainting and Poetry (1766). 

(1766), 

Leucippus of Miletus (flourished . 450-4 20 BC) ® 



Pft ^ Levinas . Enifusnuel 
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(j-reek atomist, teacher of Democritus. 

Levinas, Lmmanuel (1905" 1996) E. msttsf 
Lithuanian-born French Jewish phcnomenologist, 
ethical philosopher and philosopher of religion. To 
iuiity and Irtfinity (1961); Otherwise tha?! Being nr 
Beyond Essence ( 1974 ); I'dMcs and Infinity 
(1982). 

(1961); 

(19 74); (1982). 

Ltvi-Strauss, Claude (1908- ) C. 

French siruciuralisr anthropologusi:. The Elemen¬ 
tary StriicUi.res of Kinship (1949); Strurtural An- 
Ihropnlogy (1958); The Sa^^age Mind (1962). 

(194 9); (1958); <(1?^ 

(1962). 

Lewis. C Clarence) 1 (rving) (1883-1964) C. L ^ij 

^tutrlcan prftgniaUit. logician, episremologisT and 
value theorist, Bymboltc Logie (with Langford) 
(1932 }; Afi Atialysi,s aj Ktifrudedge and Valuation 
(1946); 'The Ground and Nature of the Right 
( 1955). 

M. mz); iM'mn 

(1946); 

(J955) . 

Lewis, David (1941- ) D. MBW 

American philosopher of language and metaphysics. 
Gon rient. ion (1969); Co uni erfa ctu ah (19 7.3 ) ; Ph ilo- 
sophtcal Papers ( 1983-87); On the Plurality of 
Worlds (1986). 

(] 969) ; iffi 

(1973); (1983-1987); ^ 

(1986), 

Locke, John (1632-1704) J. 

English empiricist philosopher. Essay Coneerning 
H u. n, an V nd erst and mg ( 1690); 7 'wo Treat ises on 
Couer?iment (1689); 21 U.tter Concer^dng Toleration 
(16B9>. 

t 4 A*fS.I?TfeHl 690), eft® 

(1689); (1689)o 

Lotze. Rudolf Hermann (18J7'81) R. H. 

German idealist philosopher, Alkroiosmos ( 1856- 
6 t>; Bogie (1874); Meiaphysies (1879). 

4iU!t^*> 0856-1864), 
(1874), m'mi.m (i879). 
l.ovejoy, Arthur O. (1873-19G2) A. O. 

American philosopher and historian of ideas. The 


Great Chain of Being (1936). 

(1936). 

Lucretius Cc. 9S-c. 54 BE) 

Roman Epicurian philosopher. On the Nature of 
Things. 

Lukacs, Cyorgy (18850 971) G. 

Hungarian Hegelian Marxist philosopher and liter¬ 
ary theorist. The Soul and its Forms (1911); The 
'Theory of the Nossel ( 1920 ): History and Class 
Con se iousness (1923). 

U. (1911); (1920); 

(1923). 

Lukasiewicz, Jan (1878-1956) J. AHtHSSJ 

Polish logician, founder of many-valued logic and 
Polish notatron. Syllogistic from the 

Standpoint of Modern Formal luygic (1957); 
lected Works (1970). 

ilk 

nsj?), m 

Mi (mm, 

Luther, Marlin (1483-1546) M. 

German theologian and leader of ihe Frotestani Re¬ 
formation. Luther's Works. 

ma-f-nifti. 

Lyotard, Jean-Franco!, C1924-) J.-F. nmm 

French post modernist. 77ie Post-modern Condition 
( 1979); The Differend (19S3). 

( 1979 ), «)f:n 

■^1 (1983). 

M 

Mach. Ernst (1838-1916) E. 

Austrian physicist and philosopher of science. 77).e 
Science Oj Mechanics (1893): The Analysis of Seti- 
salicnis (1914). 

(1914). 

Machiavcili. Nictoid ( 1496-1527) N. 

Italian political theorist. The Prince (1513); The 
Discourses (1513). 

f: (i5i:0; OtM} 

(1513), 

MacIntyre, Alasdair (1929- ) A. 

English-.American morfd philosopher and historian 
of philosophy. A Short i7;^7f>ry of Ethics (1966); 
After Virtue (1980; Whose Justice! Which Ratio¬ 
nality! (1988); 7 liivai Versions of Moral En¬ 
quiry (1990). 
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Mill. James 


(10 1; ^ K19 y 1) j >c? V 

C1988Ji (1990), 

Mackie. J (ohn) L(cslie) (1 917-8 I ) J-L. 

Au&iralian-born English philosopher. The ('emefit 
oj the r 1 inverse ( 1974 )j Ethies-, Inventing Right 
and Wrong (1977). 

(197.i), ( 1977). 

McTaggart, John (lSfi5-19Z5) .1- 

Untish metaphysical phlosophcr time and schc^lar 
of Hegel. A Commentary on Hegel's Ijttgic (1910); 
Nature of Existence y Z vols (L9ZI-27). 

^Sfr^E'H] rK]SS<] 

(1910); (2# 

19Z1-1927). 

Maimnnides. Mouses (il35~]20J) M. 

Spanish Jewish merUeval philosopher. The Cid.de 
for the Perplexed. 

Maine de Biran , Franco is-Pier re C 1.7 (16-1824) F. -P- 

mmmm 

French empiricist philosopher. It.ssay on the Foun¬ 
dation of Psychology (1813). 

( 1812 ), 

Malcolm, Norman (1911-90) 

American Wittgensteinian philo.sopher of mind and 
language. i.udtoig Wittgen.stein ■. A Afemoir 
(19 9 8) i Me rrtory and Alind (1977). 

(1958); (1977). 

Maicbranclic, Nicolas (1638-1718) N. 

French occasionali.st philosopher, The Search after 
Truth (16v4 5); fPialogues on Afetciphysics and Re- 
Tgion (1688), 

SiHfiHtel-T#:*, <,KaWaj«» (I674.-1675), 

<1688), 

Marcel, Gabriel (18B9-1973) G. 

French exisrentiaii.st and dramatist. Being and. 
llavtng (193,8); The Aiystery of Being , 2 vols 
(1949-50). 

(1935); 

(2 #4^, 1949-1950). 

Marcus Aurelius (121- fio) 

Roman Emperor and Stoic. Meditations. 

Marcus, Ruth Barcan (1921- ), R. B. 

American logician. Modalities (1993). 

(1993), 

Marcuse, Herbert (1898-1979) H. 

German-American critical theorisr, member of the 
Frankfurt School. Reason and Re-oolution (1941); 
Pros and dvilizatiOTi (1955); C)ne Thmensional Man 


(1964); I'he Aesthetic Dimension (1978). 

(1941); (1955); 

A?) (1964); (1978). 

Maritain. Jacques (1883-1973) J. ^m.^ 

French neo-Thomist. The Degree of Knowledge 
( J932 ); A Preface to Aletaphysics ( 1934 ); The 
Person and the Common Cex^cl (1947). 

±1^/4 tt)) (1934); (1947). 

Marx, Karl (1818-83) 

German economist, historian and philosopher, Eco 
nomte and. Thdosophical Manuscripts ( 1844); The 
Communist Mamfesto (with Engels, 1848 ); Dref 
ace to A Critique of Political Economy < 1 8.59); Cap 
ital (3 v'ols, vols 2 8*. 3 Fngehs, ed, 1867-94)- 

mi (18U); 1848); 

^ (1859); (3 # 

A, #2. 1R67-1S94), 

Mead, George Herbert (1863-1931) G,H. 

American pragmatist and social psychologist. 
Mind „ Self and Society from the Standpoint of a 
Social Hehaviourisr (1934); 7Vt^ Individual and the 
Social Self (1982). 

(1934); 

■S (1982). 

Meinong, Alexius von (1853-1920) A, von 

Austrian realist philosopher. Human Studies ^ 2 
vols (1877, 18SZ); On As-^umptions (1902 ); (in 
Possihility and Probability (1915); Cround-work of 
the (jcneral Theory of Value ( 1 923). 

#4<.1877. 

1882)t ((i&SS)) (:902J; 

(1915). « —(1923), 

Melissus Of Samos (fl. 411-440 BC) 

Ancient Greek Eleat.ic philosopher. 

Merleau-Ponty, Maurice (1903-61) M, 

French phenomcnologist. Phenomenology of Per¬ 
ception (1945); The Adventures of the Lhalec.tic 
(1955); Signs (1960); The Visible and the Imdsible 
(196.1). 

(1945) ? 

l^i) (1955); (1960); C hf -kjhj 5^,^)) 

(1964). 

Mill, James (1773-1836) J. 

Scottish utilitarian philosopher and economist. The 
AtialysiS of the Phenomena of the Human Mind 
(1829), 
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Mill. John St util't 


(i829). 

Mil], John Stuurt 0 806-7^^) J ■ S* 

English utilitflrian mortal and polltifal philosopher* 
logtcir.:^ and enonofnisT- Bt^nthajn (183S); Coler!<:I 
(184C')j Syfitam oj lAigjc-, 2 vols C I8-I3)i Principles 
of Pohticai Kconofny, 2 vob C184&); On Ltheri\ 
(lSo9); [ tilit-ariamsm (1S61): An Kj:.a?niimtion of 
Sir WiHiatn f-hiTnilS-on's Philosophy (1865); Snhjec- 
t.wn oj JJ-' omofi (] 8 6 9) ; A at. obiography (1878). 

iMbi (1838h (1840): 

<2 1843); «ia:?&^i5fFii:JSSI!l' (2 

18tS); JiftSiijS (1859); (1881), 

»# • oses); 

MOM)) (1869); (1873), 

Montaigne. Michel KyqLiem de (1533-92) M-D dc 

we 

French scepiic. Efsay.!-, Apology for Raymond S,: 

bond (1580), 

(15801.; 

Montesquieu, Charles-Louis de Secondat (1689-17551 
C. -L. deS. 

French Frilig:htcnmf^tit phllof^opher and poluieal the¬ 
orist. 'i'he Spirii of thr d 7 -18). 

'Uc S ^ ^ K 1 7 1 a :>. 

Moore, GCeorge) K(dward) ( 1873’ 1958) C.E. 

English analytical philosopher of cthica and episte¬ 
mology. principia Ethics (i903 ); Philosophical 
St.uilic'i (1922); Some PJfjin Problems'Cff Philoci'iph'],' 
(19531; Philosophical Papers ( 1959), 

M} (1903): (1522): 

|d]®;) (1953); (1959), 

More. Henry (16M-S7) H. 

English Cambridge Elaronist poet and philosopher. 
.4 Collection of Severed Philosophical Writings 
( 1662). 

^tf:5® s: Xi^.K ^. {(fr vq 

^)) (1662), 

More, SI Thomas (1478-1535) T, 

English lawyer and statesman. Utopia (1516). 

(1516). 

Morris, Charles (1901-79) C. 

American philosopher of language and theoris’ of 
signs. Found at ion s of' i. h c 7 'h eo ry oJ' S tgns (1938); 
Writings- on the Ueneral Theory of Signs (1971). 

«Sig ■. 

«i& (1971), 

Murdoch, Iris (1919-99) 1. 

Trish-liorn philosopher and novelist. The Sovereign¬ 


ty of Uoocl (1970); The Fire and the Sun ( 1977); 
Pletaphysics a.'i a Guide to Morals (1992). 

(1970): (1977); 

Al^} (1992). 


N 


Naess. Arne (1912- ) A. ^Ur 

.Norw-egian empirici.sr philosopher. Interpretation 
and Precision (1903); Scepticism (1968); Ecology • 
C'innmunity and Lifestyle (1989). 

(1953); CM 

rfcj (1568); (1989). 

Nagel. Ernest ( 1901-85) E. 

.American philosopher of science. Jjigic Without 
Metaphysics (195?); The Structure of Science 
(1561). 


(1961). 

Nagtd 1 Thomas (1937- ) r- 

Amt-ncan philosopher oi mind and moral philoso 
pher. The Possihility of Altruism ( 1970); Mortal 
Q.!o.sf!{ms. ( 1979 )! The Vievo from P'ozLPerc 
(1566). 


(1970); (1979); K hi S 

A.) (1986)., 

Natorp, Paul (1854-1924) P. 

(jcrniarj Marburg school Neo-Kantian philosopher. 
Sociid Education (1899); P'he Logical Foundations 
oj the E.raci Sciioices (1910), 

3, «a * « #» 

ng39J; (1910), 

Neumann, John von (1903-57) J, von 

Hungarian-born American mathematician and 
philo-sopher of (piantLim mechanics, game theory 
and computing. .Mathematical Foundations of 
Quantum Mechanics (1932); Theory of Games atid 
Economic Uehavinr (w'lth Vlorgenstcrn) (1944); 
The Computer and the Brain (1958). 

((® (1932) ! iWM 

i't -) M t?r A)) ( ^ij 1 944 ); ■■( 

MM-- (195S). 

Neurath, Otto (1882-19^.5) O. 

.Austrian sociologist and philo.sophcr, member of 
the Vienna Circle. Empirical Sociology (1931); 
Foundations of the Social Sciences (1941). 

ri93I), 

Newman, John Henry (1801-90) J, H. 
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Parfit, Derek 


English i^hiloftopher of religion, (.rrammar oj 
(1870). 

(1870). 

Newlnn. Isaac (J 642-1 727) 1- 

Engli.sh rtinrhcmfitician Eiiiti physicist. Fhilosoph/.ae 
NaiiiruH:^ Friticipia Matkcmaiica (1687). 

(1687). 

Nicholas of Cusa (J40i 61) 

German theologian, philosopher anH mathemati¬ 
cian. Oj Learned Ignorance (1440). 

(1440) . 

Nietzsche. Eriedrich W. C 1844-190(') F.W- 

German mhiHitic philosopher h hisrorlan of phtloso- 
phy and cultural theorist. I'ke Birth of Tragedy 
( 1S77 Ij Ijayhreak C 18H1 )t I'ke Cay Scieficc 
(1882); Thus Spoke Zaraihustra (1883-5); Beyond 
ihfod and Kz>il (1886); On the Genealogy of Morals 
(1887); Tiii' T-usiUghf. of the Idols (1889); Kece 
Homo (1908). 

xitmitm. t® 

filKKtS 0872), ««0SI (1881), <l5^*fl<5f4'¥:) 
( 1882), (1883-188.5), S'ffl 

a#®.> (1886), (1887), 

(1889), Sfi-jSt-Af 0 908), 

Nozick, Robert (1938- ; R- 

A.merican political, moral and epistemological 
philosopher. Anarchy, Stale and Utopia (197.4); 
Fhdosffphical E.Tplanations (1981); The feature iif 
Rationality ( 1993). 

(1974); (1981); 

■'1^11^7 (1993), 

Niissbaum, Martha (1947- ) M. 

American philosopher of ancient Greek philosophy , 
ethics and literature. The Fragility of Goodness-. 
Luck and Ethics in Greek 'J’ragedy and Philosophy 
( 1986 ); Lovef Knozidedfie-. Essays on Fhiiosophy 
and Titerature (1990); The I'herapy of Desire-. 
I heory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (1994) . 

+ (1986); 

ip. 7(1990);s;; 

(1994),. 

o 

OakeshotG Michael (1901-92) M. 

English idealist conservative political philosopher 
and philosopher of history and action. Experience 
and Its Modes ( 1933 ); Ratdmalisrn in Foil tics 


(1962); On Human Conduct (197n); On History 
(1983). 

(1933); 

p^i} (1962); (1976); 

(1983)o 

Ockham, VVilliani of ( 1300-50) 

English Scholastic philosopher. Summa Togicae. 

O’Netll, Otiora (1941- ) O. 

Northern Irish-horn Kantian moral and political 
philosopher. Acting on Principle (1975); Faces oj 
Hunger (1986); Construction of Reason (1989). 

51'it7A> (1975); (1986); 

(1 989), 

Ortega y Gasset, Jose (1883-1955) J. 

Spanish existentialist philosopher. Meditations on 
Quixote ( 1912); j he Rebellion of ike Masses 
(1930). 

(1912); (1930), 

Otto, Rudolf (1869-1937) R. 

German Neo-Kantian philosopher of religion. The 
Idea oj the Holy (1917). 

( 1917 ), 

Owen, G(wilym) E(llis) L(ane) (1932-82) G. E. L. 

English philosopher of ancient Greek philosophy. 
Logic, Science and Dialectic (1986). 

(I 986). 

p 

Paine, Tliomas (1737-1 809) T. 

English revolutionary and political thinker. The 
Rights of Man (1791-2); The Age oj Reason 
(1794-5). 

((A^|5G^J)) (1791-1792); 
(1794-1795)., 

Paley, William (1743-1805) W. 

English philosopher of religion. Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1785); Natural Theology 
(1802). 

(1785); 

(1802). 

Parfit, Derek (1942- ) 

English moral philosopher and philosopher of mind. 
Reasons and Persons (1984), 
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Parmenides (flourished, c. 460 BO EHJSIS 

Greek philosopher» known as rhe founder of ontolo- 
i^y- 

Pascal, Blaise (162(1-62) B- 

French philosopher and mathcmEitician. Peri sees 
(1670). 

(1670). 

Pears, David (1931- ) D. 

Knghsh philosopher of language and mind. Que.T- 
tifms in the Fhilosophy of Mind (1975); Motivated 
In-atifmaliiy (1984); 7^he False Prison: A Study of 
the Development of Wittf^enstein^s Philosophy t 2 
vois (1987-8). 

1987-1988). 

Peirce, Charles Sanders C1S39-1914) C. S. 

American pragmatist. Collected Papers ^ S vols. 
(1931-58). 

(8#^, 1931 1958). 

Perry, Ralph Barton C1876-19o 7) R. B. 

American neo-realist. General 'I'heory of Value 
(1926). 

(1926). 

Peter of Spain Cc. 1315-77) mmwmm 

Scholastic philosopher and theologian. Summulae 
I^og^irales, 

Petrach, Francesco (1304-74) K. 

Italian humanist. Ofi His (hvji ignorance'. On 
Remedies for Fortune t Fair and Foul. 

-t * « A JC31 e e to »i < ife5j is ■t, 

Pliiio of Alexandria Cc. 30 HC- c, 50 AD) Hj®- 
Hellenistic. Jewish philosopher. Wf/rks, 10 vols 
(1929-53), 

(10 1929- 

1953). 

Ptantinga, Alvin (1932- ) A- 

American logician and philosopher of religion. Cod 
and Other Minds (1967); The Nature of Necessity 
(1974). 

(1967); (1974). 

Plato (437-347 BC) 40^^10 

Greek philosopher. Pysisi Laches^, Kuthyphro: 
Charmides-, Hippias Major i Hippias Minor i lon \ 
Protagoras i Eulhydemus -, Gorgias -, Meno^ 
'Iimaeusi Pkilebus; Criiias^ PhaedriLS^ Sympo¬ 
sium-, Phaedoi Republic ^ Theaetetus^ Sophist i 
boliticus; Parmenides i Cratylus\ Lavas. 


itmmuh 

m:G m 

Plckhanov, Georgii Valentinovich (1856-1918) 

G.v. 

Russian Marxist philosopher. 77ie Development of 
the Monist Vie'w of History (1895). 

(1895). 

Plotinus (204-370) 

Greek philosopher, founder of nco-Platonism, Kn- 
neads. 

Poincare, Henri C1854-1912) H. 

French scientist and conventionalist philosopher of 
science. Sci ence and Ilypothesis ( 1902). 

(1902). 

Polyani, Michael (1891-1976) M. 

Hungarian British scientist and philosopher of sci¬ 
ence, society and religion. Personal Kniindedge 
(1958). 

(1958). 

Pompona^zi, Pietro (1462-1525) P. 

Italian Renaissance philosopher. On the Immortality 
of the Sold (1516); On the Causes of Natural lif 
fects. 

asu); 

Popper, Karl (1902-94) K. 

Austrian-born British phiJosophej; of science and 
political philosopher. I he Open Society and Its Kne- 
mies, 2 vfds (1945); The /.ogle of Scientific fJ/s- 
covery (1959); Conjectures and Refutations (1963); 
Objective Knowledge (1972). 

(2#^, 1945), tt4#:^5ttoj2 

m (1959), (1963), s:4f«ftJiR;i 

(1972). 

Porphyry (c. 232 c. ,305) 

Greek neo-Platonist, editor of Plotinus* Fnneads. 
Introduction to Aristotle's Categories. 

a&m) ftm. 

Price, H(eiiry> H (abberlay) (1899-1984) H.H. g 

English philosopher of mind, belief and perception. 
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Reischer. Nicholas 


Pei'ception { 1931^ ); 'Fhinking and Kj^.pericnce 

(1953); Bidie.f (1969). 

(1932) i 

( 1953); C1969). 


Price, Ric!l,^^d (1723-1791) R. 

Welsh mor^il theorisu Ri^z-ierf of Pri-ncipal 
Qae^iiofts in Morals C175 S ). 

(1758). 


Prichard. U Carold) A (rthur). (1871-1947) H. A- 

British moral and epistemological philosopher. 
Knoialedge and Pert rplion. (1950) f Moral Obliga- 

!aon (1968). 

(1950): 

(1968), 

Prior, Arthur (1914-69) A. 

New Zealander logician. P'ormal la^fgk (1956); 
'{ime and Modality ( (957 ); Ubyeefs of Though!- 
( 1971 ); orlds ■> 7’fVf/c,v, and Rol'otr's Cwnth Kir 
Fine) ( 1977). 

(1955); 

(1957); (1971); 

W: (^K. 1977)„ 

ProclQs (110-4 85) 

Clrcck neo-Plaionist, Elements of Theology", Pla- 
tonif. I'heology. 

'n. 


Protagoras of Ahdcra (c. 485-c. 415 B(7) 


(Irc.ek sophist. 


Putnam, Hilary CJ926- ) H. 

American philosopher of science, mind, language 
metaphysics, epistemology and social sciences. 
Maihtmatics, Matter and Metke>d (1975 ); Mind 
Language and Reality (1975); Realism and Reasot 
(1983) : Representatirm and Reality (1988), 

iSrt . »M±^. 

C197SO ((C'S. @ 
s'!®-it HI 97,0; (1983) f IS@ 


(1988). 

Pyrrhon of Elts (c. 3t)0-t:. 271 BC > jSj]S 
Hellenistic philosopher, founder of scepticism. 

tb Dt It« M. tt» ± .2. fr5 4'] A. 
Pythagoras Ilf Samos (.;. 570-495 RC) 
Pre-Soi‘ratic Oreck phiio.sojihcr. 

Q 


Quine, VVCillard) V(aii) 0(r]nan) (J90S- ) 


w.v.o. mm 

American logician and philosopher, From .4 Logical 
Point of Vie-u.> (1953); Word and Obiect (iSfiO), ; 
Set Theory and i.ts Logie ( 1963); The of 

Paradojr ( 1966); Ontological Relativity (1969); 
The Ro<^ts oj Reference {Till\ Theorie s and Things 
(1981). 

(I960); (1963); 

(1966); (1969); « 

(1974); (1981), 

Quinton, Anthony (1925^ J A. 

English philosopher of ethics, politics, metaphysics 
and mind. The Nature of Things (1973). 

( 1973),, 


R 

Ramsey, Frank Plumpton (1903-30) F.P. 

English philo.sopher of mathematics and logician. 
7 he Foundations op APathematics and Other Logical 
Essays (1931). 

(1931)„ 

Rawls, John (J921- ) .1- 

American moral and political philosopher. A Theo¬ 
ry of Justice. (1971); Political Liberalism (1993); 
Lrttc oj peoples (1999); Collected papers (1999). 
JIMI lEXi^} (1971); mv!J a 
(1993); (1999); iXM'it 

(1999)o 

Rcichenbach, Hans (1 891-1553) H. 
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Xenocrates (396-314) 

Greek Platonist, a head of Plato’s Academy. 
Xenophanes «f Colophon (r. 5S0-c. 470 BC > 

?tJS 

Prc-Socratic philo.sopber; prermrsor of the Eleanc 
school. 

z 

Zeno of Citium (334-262 BC) ( 

TTcUenistic philosopher, founder of .Stoicism. 

Zeno of Blea (c. 470 DC) (i^iPJilEfi^) 

Greek philosopher, member of the Eicetic school. 
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